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MESSAGE  OF  ACCEPTANCE 


By  HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 

It  is  a  happy  privilege  for  me  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  accept 
from  the  Committee  on  Memorial  History  of  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Com¬ 
mittee  this  volume  covering  the  life  of  the  city  during  the  fifty-year  period 
from  1880  to  1930. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  important  events  in  municipal  life 
pass  into  history  leaving  no  permanent  reminder  of  their  existence.  Pleasant 
memories,  however  satisfying  for  the  moment,  are  necessarily  fleeting.  In 
this  present  volume,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  site  of  the 
City  of  Boston  is  not  only  suitably  and  permanently  commemorated  but  the 
achievements  of  the  city  and  its  citizens  during  the  last  half-century  have  been 
recognized  and  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

To  the  contributors  who  have  given  generously  of  themselves  and  their 
talents  in  order  that  the  city  might  be  thus  honored,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
The  fact  that  they  have  participated  in  the  work,  not  for  money  or  profit,  but 
purely  for  patriotism  and  civic  loyalty,  is  to  my  mind  ample  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  and  courage  which  inspired  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  is  perpetuated  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  Ter¬ 
centenary  period.  Such  dedication  of  their  time  and  ability  is  indicative  of  a 
feeling  which  can  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales: 

“In  the  Royal  Galley  of  Divine  Love  there  is  no  galley-slave;  all 

the  rowers  are  volunteers.” 

To  the  members  of  the  committee  who  by  their  perseverance  and  unceasing 
labor  have  made  this  Memorial  History  an  accomplished  fact,  I  extend  on 
behalf  of  the  city  and  its  citizens  my  most  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations. 

May  succeeding  anniversaries  in  the  life  of  our  beloved  city  find  equally 
able  and  devoted  men  and  women  rejoicing  in  her  opportunities  and  delighting 
to  pay  her  their  homage  of  filial  affection. 
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FOREWORD 


By  ELISABETH  M.  HERLIHY 

The  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  furnished  the  incentive 
for  the  present  volume  covering  the  history  of  the  city  for  the  fifty-year  period 
from  1880  to  1930.  The  Tercentenary  year  was  observed  m  a  most  Agmfie 
and  impressive  manner.  The  parade,  which  was  m  itself  an  inspiration,  the 
pageants,  the  dedications  and  the  receptions  are  all  faithfully  recorded  in  e 
pa^es  of  a  contemporary  volume,  “Tercentenary  of  the  Founding  of  Boston. 

As° preparations  for  these  different  projects  advanced,  the  feeling  that  every- 
fhi  P  Was  covered  except  the  story  of  the  city  itself  became  a  conviction.  Every 
possible  provision  was  made  for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  citizens 
and  guests,  but  there  still  remained  the  belief  that  the  occasion  should  be 
recognized  by  some  form  of  permanent  memorial,- something  that  should 
continue  to  live  on  in  the  minds  of  the  people  after  the  program  was  completed 
and  the  chronicler  must  write  once  more: 

“The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart  ! 

This  belief  was  shared  by  many  and  found  partial  expression  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  on  Beacon  street,  facing  Boston  Common,  of  the  beautiful  Memorial 
to  the  Founders.  The  four  volumes  of  the  Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History 
covering  the  250-year  period  from  1630  to  1880,  afforded  a  splendid  preceden 
for  a  similar  historical  review  of  the  intervening  period,  and  with  the  approval 
of  His  Honor  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  encouiage- 
ment  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Tercentenary  Committee,  the  prevalent  feeling  was  crystai hzed  into  ac^on, 
and  work  in  connection  with  the  present  volume  was  undertaken  by  a  Com- 
mktel  on  Memorial  History  consisting  of  Elisabeth  M.  “l  C“ 
and  Editor;  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Joseph  E.  Chamberlin,  Maik  A.  T»e\\  o 

Howe  Charles  F.  Read  and  Eleanor  Tudor. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  March  11,  1930,  and  as  its  initia 

step  retained  the  services  of  William  A.  Leahy  as  Editorial  Adviser.  The 
structure  of  the  volume  itself  was  developed  bit  by  bit  and  outstanding  writers 
in  each  particular  field  were  approached.  Comparatively  few  refusals  were 
encountered,  and  these  were  generally  occasioned  by  circumstances  w  ic 
could  not  be  controlled.  The  committee  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
where  substitutions  became  necessary,  in  that  the  standards  origma  y  a  op 

have  been  invariably  maintained.  ,  , 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  volume  is  that  not  a  penny 
has  been  paid  for  the  articles  contained  in  its  pages  -  each  contributor  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  work  as  his  or  her  personal  offering  to  the  city  on  its  300th 

birt  hday . 
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Another  outstanding  feature  is  the  greeting  which  we  are  privileged  to 
include  from  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  the  only  survivor  among  the  contributors 
to  the  four  preceding  volumes.  Helen  Keller’s  chapter,  “My  Recollections  of 
Boston,  the  City  of  Kind  Hearts,”  is  a  unique  tribute;  while  seldom  is  it  given 
to  any  man  to  possess  the  years,  the  experience  and  the  ability  to  enable  him 
to  discuss  intimately,  out  of  his  own  personal  contacts,  the  events  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  half-century  as  does  Edwin  D.  Mead  in  the  present  volume.  To  these, 
and  to  all  the  other  contributors,  discussing  from  the  vantage  ground  of  their 
own  observation,  knowledge  or  experience  questions  of  city  growth,  population 
factors,  political  units,  commerce,  industry  and  labor,  the  arts,  sciences  and 
professions,  religion,  social  welfare  and  recreation,  war  and  peace  movements, 
and  women’s  share  in  the  work,  the  committee  is  deeply  grateful. 

For  four  of  our  contributors,  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
George  W.  Chadwick  and  Philip  L.  Hale,  the  contributions  were  in  the  nature 
of  valedictories.  Each  of  them  answered  the  summons  of  the  Divine  Master 
before  his  manuscript  had  reached  the  printed  page,  leaving  behind  him  a 
record  of  years  well  spent  in  his  particular  calling.  To  the  memory  of  these 
four  contributors  the  committee  is  deeply,  reverently  grateful. 

Without  any  intention  of  making  this  introductory  word  a  ptean  of  praise, 
it  would  nevertheless  be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  record  the  loyal,  constructive 
and  untiring  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  [Memorial  History 
in  developing  the  structure  of  the  volume,  in  selecting  and  securing  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  contributors,  and  in  making  the  countless  details  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  volume  a  joy  throughout  rather  than  an  arduous  duty. 
At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  success  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume, 
its  continuity  of  thought  and  its  comprehensiveness  of  detail  is  due  to  the 
constant  assistance,  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  Editorial  Adviser;  and 
finally,  as  editor,  it  is  my  privilege  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  committee,  and 
my  own  personal  thanks,  to  my  two  assistants,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Ryan  and 
Miss  Mary  T.  Downey,  whose  daily  assistance,  ability  and  willingness  have 
been  invaluable  factors  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  contained  in  the 
volume. 

The  work,  as  it  stands,  is  a  labor  of  love  offered  to  the  City  of  Boston  on 
its  300th  birthday,  as  a  tribute  of  affection  and  loyalty  more  enduring  than 
bronze  or  marble.  May  the  torch  which  was  lighted  by  the  fires  of  patriotism 
three  hundred  years  ago,  rekindled  by  the  historians  of  1880,  and  caught  by 
the  present  Tercentenary  Committee,  be  passed  on  undimmed  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  and  continue  to  shed  its  lustre  for  all  time  over  a  devoted  city  and  its 
citizens. 


GREETING 


By  JOHN  T.  AtORSE,  Jr. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Committee: 

You  have  most  courteously  suggested  to  me  that  I  contribute  a  paper 
to  the  volume  concerning  the  history  of  Boston  which  is  now  in  preparation 
for  our  Tercentenary.  An  aged  and  inconspicuous  citizen,  I  am  astonished 
and  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  compliment.  You  offer  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  the  fact  that  I  am  now  the  only  surviving  contributor  to  the  four 
famous  volumes  prepared  by  .Mr.  Justin  Winsor  for  the  semi-centennial  of 
18S0.  Gratefully  appreciating  your  courtesy,  I  would  yet  suggest,  per  contra, 
that  this  fact  which  you  allege  as  an  incentive  is  really  an  obstacle.  I’m  not 
so  old  that  I  can’t  appreciate  the  dangers  of  old  age,  whereof  a  principal  one 
certainly  is  the  deceiving  notion  that  because  a  man  could  do  a  thing  at  forty 
he  can  therefore  do  it  again  at  ninety. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since,  in  September,  1880,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  dated 
his  brief  and  modest  preface  to  the  “Memorial  History  of  Boston.”  It  was 
only  a  semi-centennial  that  was  then  being  commemorated.  The  introduction 
of  the  “semi,”  though  inevitable,  was  of  course  unfortunate;  for  any  “semi” 
must  per  se  appear  as  only  a  fragment  of  the  real  thing.  But  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  then  living  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  survive  to  see  the 
erasure  of  those  letters,  and  accordingly  they  wisely  determined  to  celebrate 
their  arrival  at  the  half-mile  stone.  And  exceedingly  well  they  did  it!  Fire¬ 
works  are  the  most  perishable  of  all  invented  forms  of  glorification.  Speeches 
and  addresses  pass  promptly  into  oblivion.  Taking  account  of  these  facts, 
certain  good  citizens  of  that  day  resolved  that  they  would  have  something 
better  than  these  commonplace  and  transitory  effusions  of  loyalty  to  their 
good  old  town,  and  some  clever  men  among  them  devised  the  scheme  of  the 
four  magnificent  volumes  of  the  “Memorial  History  of  Boston.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  then  the  Librarian  of  the  noble  Harvard  University  Library,  was  the 
gentleman  who  probably  first  suggested,  certainly  who  carried  out,  the  project. 
It  was  none  of  your  futile  catch-penny  enterprises,  of  that  commonplace  and 
foolish  kind  which  two  or  three  years  later  are  found  on  rubbish  heaps  and  in 
ash-barrels,  that  this  gentleman  had  in  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  high  repute 
and  great  ability  in  matters  literary.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  task  every¬ 
one  felt  at  once  assured  that  it  would  not  only  deserve  but  would  certainly 
achieve  a  brilliant  success.  So  indeed  it  did.  LTnlimited  thought  and  labor 
were  lavished  upon  it.  The  program  of  subjects  and  of  treatment  was  most 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  laid  out,  and  no  critic  was  ever  afterward  able  to 
suggest  any  omission.  With  the  same  wise  judgment  the  proportionate 
importance  of  topics  was  carefully  respected.  Above  all  else,  the  personal 
influence  and  high  repute  of  Mr.  Winsor  enabled  him  to  secure  a  corps  of  con¬ 
tributors  of  first-rate  ability,  carefully  selected  according  to  the  especial  fitness 
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of  each  for  his  topic,  and  every  one  of  these  writers,  appreciating  the  real 
dignity  of  the  enterprise,  did  his  best.  When  the  finished  work  was  laid  before 
the  public,  loud  praise  ascended  from  every  side;  even  the  most  doubting 
Thomas  modified  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders  into  an  obeisance. 

Thus  it  must  seem  to  us  all  that  it  has  been  a  most  wise  thought  which  has 
suggested,  as  a  part  of  our  tricentennial  celebration,  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
volume  to  this  enduring  quartet.  Fortunately  it  is  well  adapted  to  receive  . 
such  an  addition.  The  structure  was  happily  left  in  such  shape  that  this  new 
story  can  be  added,  not  only  without  architectural  injur}q  but  really  to  advan¬ 
tage  and  improvement.  Besides  there  will  be  no  lack  of  novel  and  interesting 
topics;  no  necessity  for  making  the  best  of  imperfectly  satisfactory  material. 
The  intervening  half-century  has  been  no  commonplace  one.  In  earlier  ages, 
the  period  of  fifty  years,  though  occasionally  they  might  happen  to  enshrine 
some  great  event,  such  as  the  discovering  of  our  continent,  or  the  preaching  of 
Luther,  or  at  least  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  yet  ordinarily  witnessed  no  very 
great  changes  in  the  daily  lives,  occupations  and  interests  of  the  mass  of  every¬ 
day  citizens.  But  this  rule  of  the  slow  evolution  of  important  novelties  exists 
no  longer.  What  marvelous  invasions  have  come  within  fifty  years  to  form 
a  familiar  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  us  all!  Verily  their  number  is  so  great  and 
their  influence  and  value  are  so  immense  that  one  is  confused  by  the  spectacle. 
Not  only  automobiles,  radio,  aeroplanes  and  other  conspicuous  invasions,  but 
new  methods  of  business,  new  habits  in  daily  life,  and  even  new  points  of  view 
and  lines  of  thought  have  made  the  modern  lives  of  us  all  an  amazing  procession 
of  bewildering  novelties.  We  cannot  assimilate  fast  enough.  We  feel  ourselves 
afloat  on  a  strange  sea  where  the  old  compasses  do  not  work  quite  accurately. 
Verily,  there  is  good  need,  as  there  is  almost  limitless  material,  moral  and  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  for  a  fifth  volume  to  be  added  to  Mr.  Winsor’s  great  publica¬ 
tion.  Indeed  the  amount  is  staggering,  so  that  you  gentlemen  who  have  had 
the  gallant  spirit  to  undertake  the  task  may  well  have  felt  even  more  alarmed 
than  encouraged  by  the  vast  extent  of  the  new  territory  which  you  have  to 
traverse.  But  you  will  do  it!  We  all  feel  assured  of  that.  The  very  vastness 
will  be  inspiring,  and  you  have  the  pleasure  at  once  and  the  encouragement 
which  come  from  the  knowledge  of  the  eager  anticipation  and  sympathetic 
interest  with  which  your  fellow  citizens  are  awaiting  the  pages  which  you  are 
soon  to  hand  to  them.  Be  of  good  courage,  then,  amid  your  toils.  Remember 
the  old  Roman  saying: 

Made  virtute  pucr,  sic  itur  ad  asira. 
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MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BOSTON  — THE  CITY  OF 

KIND  HEARTS 


By  HELEN  KELLER 

My  recollections  of  Boston  go  back  many  years.  The  first  joyous 
experience  I  had  after  my  education  began  was  a  visit  to  Boston  with  my 
mother  and  Miss  Sullivan  in  1888,  a  few  weeks  before  my  eighth  birthday. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  my  eagerness  to  go  to  Boston.  My  teacher, 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  came  to  me  from  Boston.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  She  was  born  at  Feeding  Hills,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Very  early  in  life  she  became  almost  totally  blind,  and  she  entered 
the  institution  the  year  of  my  birth,  1880,  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old. 
Several  years  later  her  sight  was  partially  restored  by  an  operation. 

When  I  was  six  years  old,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  advised  my  father 
to  write  to  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  had 
succeeded  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  ask  him  if  he  could  find  some  one 
competent  to  teach  me.  Mr.  Anagnos  responded  with  the  comforting  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  teacher  had  been  found.  The  following  March  Miss  Sullivan 
came  to  me.  She  had  been  with  me  little  more  than  a  year  when  we  received 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Anagnos  to  visit  him  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

I  discovered  Boston  in  the  happy  atmosphere  of  childhood.  I  cannot 
recall  a  person  I  met  in  Boston  who  did  not  add  something  to  my  sum  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  whom  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  remember. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  realize  that  I  am  a  sheaf  in  the  harvest 
the  seed  of  which  was  sown  by  Doctor  Howe  and  other  philanthropists  in 
Boston.  They  transmuted  their  pity  and  the  pity  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  the  afflicted  into  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  rehabilitation.  Their 
activities  brought  new  hope  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Every  one  knows 
how  Doctor  Howe  championed  the  cause  of  the  sightless  and  labored  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  they  could  be  educated  and  trained  to  work  with  their 
hands.  He  lifted  them  from  the  status  of  beggars  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings.  And  who  is  not  thrilled  by  the  story  of  how  Doctor  Howe  found  a 
way  through  her  fingers  to  the  imprisoned  mind  of  Laura  Bridgman?  In  her 
education  he  made  possible  the  escape  from  a  death-in-life  existence  for  all 
the  deaf  blind  of  the  world. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  my  teacher  to  Doctor  Howe  as  truly  as  I  owe  my  deliver¬ 
ance  from  a  harsh  fate  to  her  devotion.  Before  coming  to  me  she  had  read 
his  reports  and  was  inspired  by  his  fearless  experimenting  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  in  1890  that  I  had  my  first  lesson  in  speech  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  of  that  year,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Sullivan,  I  entered  the  door  of  the  school  with  a  breathless  desire 
to  speak  and  came  out  a  happy  little  girl  because  in  one  hour  I  had  learned 
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six  elements  of  oral  language.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  was  Principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  devoted  to  teaching  the  deaf.  It 
was  the  desire  of  her  heart  that  every  deaf  child  should  be  taught  to  speak. 
Five  minutes  after  greeting  me,  she  was  teaching  me  how  to  articulate.  The 
first  sounds  I  made  were  broken  and  halting,  but  they  were  the  beginnings  of 
human  speech.  This  is  another  reason  for  loving  Boston. 

After  Doctor  Howe’s  death  his  work  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  his  t 
son-in-law.  He  was  a  Greek  patriot  who  brought  with  him  from  Athens  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece,  boundless  enthusiasm  and  a  love  of  all  things  beautiful. 
Enough  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  his  work  of  building  up  the  institution.  His 
energy  was  tireless  and  his  eloquence  irresistible  when  he  pleaded  for  books 
for  the  blind  or  a  kindergarten  for  young  blind  children. 

It  was  Air.  Anagnos  who  awakened  my  interest  in  the  mythology  of  Hellas 
and  the  classical  languages.  He  used  to  declare  that  I  pronounced  Greek 
words  more  distinctly  than  I  did  English  words.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
but  I  know  that  I  love  the  ancient  Greek  language,  and  with  it  is  associated 
in  my  mind  Air.  Anagnos’  vivid,  friendly  personality. 

Air.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  head  master  of  the  boy’s  department  at  Perkins 
when  I  went  to  Boston  and  later  became  director  of  the  institution.  A  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  New  England  educators,  he  carried  out 
both  Doctor  Howe’s  and  Air.  Anagnos’  ideas,  and  supplemented  them  with 
many  constructive  ideas  of  his  own.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world  to  approach  that  at  Watertown,  Alassachusetts.  The  co-operation  and 
generous  support  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  enabled  Air.  Allen 
to  build  into  stone  beauty  and  joy-bringing  possibilities  for  blind  students. 

Air.  Allen,  realizing  the  importance  to  the  blind  of  being  able  to  handle 
objects  they  cannot  see,  increased  the  collection  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history  begun  by  Air.  Anagnos.  He  also  enriched  the  reference  library  of 
information  concerning  the  blind,  which  is  of  inestimable  value  to  research 
workers. 

The  Harvard  class  to  train  teachers  is  Air.  Allen’s  work  and  its  beneficent 
effect  is  felt  throughout  the  land.  Wherever  there  is  a  graduate  from  the 
Harvard  class,  there  is  hope  of  an  intelligent  fight  against  blindness.  Forty-two 
languages  are  now  understood  in  the  class  where  Air.  Allen  lectures,  and  when 
all  the  students  who  have  applied  for  admission  are  admitted,  many  more 
countries  will  be  represented. 

Air.  Allen  is  now  seventy  years  old.  He  has  lived  among  us  long  enough 
to  win  the  permanent  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  blind  everywhere.  His 
light  burns  far  and  bright  in  our  darkness.  A  teacher  in  his  inmost  soul,  he 
embodies  the  best  qualities  of  Boston  philanthrophy.* 

In  Boston  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  talk  with  men  of  genius.  They 
opened  their  hearts  to  me  and  their  conversation  widened  the  world  for  me. 

Only  those  who  knew  Phillips  Brooks  can  appreciate  the  preciousness  of 
his  friendship.  As  a  child  I  loved  to  sit  on  his  knee,  clasping  his  great  hand 
with  one  of  mine,  while  Aliss  Sullivan  spelled  into  the  other  his  beautiful  words 

*  Editorial  Note. —  In  July,  1931,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  resigned  from  his  position  as  director,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell.  Mr.  Allen  still  conducts  a  class  at  the  institution. 
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about  God  and  love  and  being  good.  The  tenderness  of  his  conception  of 
God  shed  radiance  on  everything,  like  warm  sunshine.  His  religion  seemed 
to  spring  from  an  abundant  joy  of  life.  God  and  Heaven  were  here  on  earth. 
He  thought  of  the  Great  Beyond  simply  as  a  more  permanent,  brighter  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  confident  certainty  of  the  nearness  of  God  that  made  me 
declare  I  had  always  known  God  but  had  forgotten  His  name.  I  never  left 
Phillips  Brooks  without  carrying  away  a  fine  thought  that  has  deepened  in 
meaning  and  beauty  with  the  years. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  came  to  see  me  on  my  eighth  birthday.  I  remember 
well  his  interest  in  my  rag  doll,  Nancy.  I  told  him  she  had  been  very  ill  and  I 
must  sit  by  the  sofa  and  watch  her  all  day.  I  loved  him  for  the  child-like 
spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the  situation,  telling  her  stories  to  keep  her 
quiet. 

From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  I  relied  on  Doctor  Hale’s  friendship. 
He  stood  staunchly  by  Miss  Sullivan  and  me  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  which 
came  to  us  in  later  years.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  answer  our  letters  or 
come  to  us  when  we  needed  his  counsel.  He  gave  a  personal  touch  to  his 
letters  to  me  by  pricking  his  signature  in  braille. 

One  of  my  happiest  memories  of  Doctor  Hale  is  the  day  he  came  out  to 
Wrentham  and  married  my  teacher  and  John  Macy.  I  stood  beside  him  during 
the  ceremony,  among  the  flowers  and  palms,  with  my  hand  on  his  arm,  while 
he  pronounced  the  words  that  united  my  two  dearest  friends.  I  felt  the  strong 
current  of  life  in  his  lion-like  frame  —  that  incalculable  abundance  of  life,  of 
faith,  of  adventure  and  passion  which  had  vitalized  and  inspired  millions  of 
his  fellowmen. 

After  learning  to  speak,  I  frequently  visited  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  in  his  library  recited  for  him  “The  Chambered  Nautilus,”  “The  Opening  of 
the  Piano”  and  “Dorothy  Q.,”  which  I  had  learned  by  heart.  I  would  stand 
beside  him  as  he  sat  in  a  great  arm-chair  by  a  window  looking  out  on  the  river 
Charles,  or  by  an  open  fire  when  it  was  cool,  and  haltingly  repeat  the  last  poem 
I  had  learned.  The  tapping  of  his  hand  on  my  arm  was  like  an  accompanying 
music  and  gave  me  confidence. 

I  liked  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink  and  leather  which  filled  the  room,  and 
the  luscious  “feel”  of  vellum  and  morocco-bound  books  which  Doctor  Holmes 
put  into  my  hands.  I  thought  all  the  books  that  had  ever  been  written  must 
be  in  that  library  and  that  this  was  Keats’s  dream  of  “a  very  pleasant  life.” 
When  I  expressed  this  idea,  Doctor  Holmes  got  up,  went  to  a  book-case  and 
took  down  a  volume  which  he  said  contained  Keats’s  dream.  He  read  aloud: 

“When  a  man  arrives  at  a  certain  ripeness  in  intellect,  any  grand  and 
spiritual  passage  serves  as  a  starting-post  towards  the  two  and  thirty  palaces. 
How  happy  is  such  a  voyage  of  conception !  What  delicious,  diligent  indolence !  ” 
“The  passage  has  a  pleasing  savor  to  the  tongue,”  Doctor  Holmes  commented, 
and  gave  me  an  appreciative  caress. 

One  delectable  summer  day  of  long  ago  is  still  bright  for  me.  It  is  the 
day  Miss  Sullivan  and  1  visited  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  at  his  quiet  home  on 
the  Merrimac.  He  was  delighted  that  I  could  pronounce  his  name  so  well. 
Among  his  treasures  was  a  book  of  his  poems  in  raised  print.  Eager  to  display 
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my  speech,  I  turned  over  the  pages  until  I  found  “In  School  Days”  and  read  1 
to  him.  He  said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  me.  I  asked  him  many 
questions  about  the  poem,  and  read  his  answers  by  placing  my  fingers  on  his 
lips  From  the  embossed  book  he  read  “  The  Hero,”  his  poem  to  Doctor  Howe. 

He  expressed  his  admiration  of  Doctor  Howe’s  work.  He  placed  my  hands 
on  the  statue  of  a  slave,  from  whose  crouching  figure  the  chains  were  falling. 
“God  is  in  all  that  liberates,”  said  he.  “She  is  thy  spiritual  liberator  (referring 
to  Miss  Sullivan).  What  she  and  Doctor  Howe  have  done  strengthens  my 
faith  that  some  day  all  fetters  shall  be  broken  which  keep  the  minds  and  hearts 

of  men  in  bondage.”  .  ,  .  , 

It  was  a  happy  chance  that  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell  wished  to  paint  my 

portrait.  I  learned  much  from  him.  From  our  first  meeting  he  had  a  remark¬ 
able  understanding  of  my  peculiarly  circumscribed  avenues  of  experience. 
He  insisted,  however,  that  in  the  poverty  of  sense-experience  it  is  possible  to 
grow  concepts  which  approximate  those  of  sight  and  hearing.  You  cannot 
hear  the  birds  singing,”  he  would  say,  “but  you  can  train  your  innei  ear  to 
hear  the  songs  of  poets.  Your  limitations  need  not  debar  you  from  your  human 
heritage  of  a  world  many-tinted,  vibrant  and  formed  in  beauty.” 

His  conversations,  spelled  into  my  hand  by  Miss  Sullivan  while  he  pain  e 
shed  light  in  every  corner  of  my  mind,  and  gave  a  turn  to  my  thoughts  that 
has  been  fruitful  of  happiness. 

In  May,  1892,  I  gave  a  tea  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Mis. 
Mahlon  D.  Spaulding  threw  open  her  beautiful  house  for  the  occasion.  Many 
people  came,  among  them  Doctor  Hale,  Bishop  Brooks,  Doctor  Holmes  Mar- 
Let  Deland,  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,  Mr.  William  C.  Endicott,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  Jr. 
Spaulding,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Clement,  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript  who 
had  done  much  through  his  paper  to  make  the  tea  a  success,  and  r.  osep  1 
Edgar  Chamberlin,  the  “Listening  Ear”  of  the  Transcript.  Not  quite  we  ve 
years  old,  I  felt  round  me  and  the  blind  children  the  great  protecting  arms  of 

the  City  of  Kind  Hearts. 

I  have  countless  times  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
unfortunate  in  Boston  since  and  the  city  has  never  failed  to  hold  up  my  hands. 

It  has  ever  been  in  Boston’s  creed  to  render  life  safer  and  happier  for  the 
comino-  operation.  In  1903  the  Massachusetts  association  for  promoting  the 
interests° of  the  adult  blind  was  formed.  I  was  asked  by  the  new  association 
to  appear  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  urge  them  to  appoint  a 
state  commission,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  provide  industrial  training  for  them  and  place  them  m  positions  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  commission  was  appointed.  _  ...  , 

The  association  also  started  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  write  and  speak  for  the  movement  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  eyes  of  new-born  babies.  Since  then  the  laws  which  were  at  that 
time  passed  have  been  enforced  so  effectively  that  now  it  is  rare  to  see  a  baby 
in  Massachusetts  who  has  lost  its  sight  through  ophthalmia  neonatorum 

Out  of  the  campaign  in  Boston  has  sprung  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  wine 
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is  equally  interested  in  the  sightless  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  for  which 
I  am  endeavoring  at  present  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  two  million  dollars. 

A  pleasant  memory  to  dwell  upon  is  the  happy  days  when  I  left  my  studies 
in  Boston  and  ran  away  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  “Red  Farm,”  Wren- 
tham,  Massachusetts.  As  the  readers  of  the  Transcript  know,  Mr.  Chamberlin 
is  wise  in  the  ways  of  streams  and  woods  and  the  wild  life  of  the  country.  It 
was  he  who  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  trees  and  wild  flowers,  the  stone 
walls  and  green  pastures  of  New  England. 

The  companionship  of  his  children  was  precious  to  me  and  I  was  stimulated 
by  the  bright  atmosphere  which  his  guests  created.  People  of  many  professions 
and  talents  foregathered  at  “Red  Farm,”  among  whom  were  Mary  Wilkins, 
the  quiet,  shy  woman  whose  books  are  so  filled  with  the  tragedy  and  pathos, 
the  comedy  and  rural  beauty  of  the  villages  of  New  England,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  Torrey,  whose  talk  about  birds  made  their  songs  and  habits  an  unfailing 
source  of  joy  in  my  silent  wrorld.  Richard  Hovey  made  me  long  to  roam  up 
and  down  the  world  with  the  open-hearted  children  of  the  sea.  There  was 
Bliss  Carman,  the  Canadian,  big,  shy,  gentle,  whose  songs  of  the  outdoors 
have  ever  lent  music  to  my  steps  as  I  walk  back  and  forth,  round  my  garden 
or  in  woodland  paths. 

In  Boston  the  idea  of  going  to  college  took  root  in  my  mind  and  shaped 
the  course  of  events  which  ultimately  led  me  to  enter  Radcliffe  College  in  the 
face  of  the  strong  opposition  of  many  friends.  Some  of  my  Boston  friends, 
however,  regarded  my  ambition  favorably  and  helped  me  to  realize  it.  In 
1900  the  much  debated  entrance  into  Radcliffe  took  place  and  another  chapter 
was  written  in  the  book  of  my  life. 

The  four  years  at  Radcliffe  were  a  continuation  of  my  Boston  associations. 
Say  what  we  will  of  the  pleasures  of  acquiring  knowledge,  we  love  or  hate  a 
subject  according  to  the  personality  behind  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
impersonality  in  the  classroom. 

William  Allan  Neilson’s  treatment  of  English  literature  had  for  me  the 
freshness  of  a  new  critical  gospel  and  the  picturesqueness  of  a  journey  past  old 
castles,  bridges,  historic  cities,  down  rivers  of  romance  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  century  of  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Keats.  His  devotion  to  English 
tradition  opened  my  eyes  to  the  wealth  of  our  heritage. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  whenever  I  read  a  new  book,  I  find  myself  remem¬ 
bering  Doctor  Neilson’s  manner  of  approaching  an  author.  That  is  how  I 
know  that  his  teaching  lives  in  the  student’s  memory.  His  catholic,  genial 
temper  and  fine  scholarly  equipment  fit  him  for  the  important  role  he  is  now 
playing  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  country  as  President  of  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Josiah  Royce  throbbed  and  vibrated  with  knowledge.  His  imagination 
gave  the  Absolute  a  kind  of  reality.  I  think  he  made  the  dullest  of  his  class 
sense  the  immensity  of  the  universe  and  the  infinity  of  thought.  His  philosophy 
influenced  me  strangely.  I  felt  a  kind  of  telepathic  communication  from  his 
spirit  —  fragments  of  the  universal  intelligence  projected  towards  me.  Some¬ 
times  as  he  talked,  I  felt  that  he  stood  with  his  eyes  raised  to  the  sun  of  truth 
in  wonder,  as  a  child  might  gaze  amazed  upon  a  miracle. 
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William  James  was  a  very  different  man  in  temperament  and  point  of 
view  from  Professor  Royce,  yet  he  had  a  profound  admiration  for  him.  I 
regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  I  did  not  come  under  the  spell  of  Professor  James’s 
teaching.  He  did  not  lecture  at  Radcliffe  while  I  was  there,  but  I  met  him 
occasionally  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends.  Once  he  said  I  had  the  mystic’s 
mind  without  the  taint  of  commonsense.  Another  time  he  remarked,  “You 
have  escaped  from  your  prison-house.  Most  of  us  are  still  beating  about  in  • 
the  dark  round  the  walls  of  our  prison  and  we  seldom  find  the  secret  door  of 
exit.” 

As  the  years  pass,  his  writings  mean  more  and  more  to  me.  I  lift  my 
fingers  from  the  page  only  to  wonder  whether,  if  he  could  come  back  to  earth, 
he  would  not  write  poems  instead  of  philosophies. 

In  Charles  Townsend  Copeland’s  English  class  we  were  busily  engaged  in 
learning  to  write  masterpieces,  but  some  of  us  found  little  encouragement  to 
pursue  our  ambition.  Mr.  Copeland  would  read  our  themes  aloud,  making 
us  see  that  they  were  without  substance,  without  ideas,  without  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  If  we  had  something  worth  saying,  he  helped  us  to  say  it  simply 
and  directly.  He  lamented  so  many  things  that  he  found  lacking  in  us,  we 
secretly  called  him  Jeremiah;  but  he  was  such  a  generous  praiser  of  what  was 
worth  praising  that  he  was  adored  by  his  students. 

After  my  graduation  from  Radcliffe  College  I  went  to  live  in  Wrentham 
with  my  teacher  and  her  husband,  John  Macy.  During  the  thirteen  years  we 
lived  there  I  was  in  close  touch  with  my  Boston  friends  and  the  work  for  the 
blind.  In  1917  my  teacher  and  I  moved  to  New  York,  where  we  are  still 
living. 

As  I  finish  this  sketch,  memories  crowd  upon  me  of  the  friendliness  of  the 
Boston  that  made  happy  the  little  Southern  girl  just  released  from  darkness 
and  silence.  I  never  hear  the  name  of  Boston  without  a  warmth  of  feeling 
and  a  depth  of  love  so  real  that  there  will  come  to  me  through  all  my  life,  no 
matter  where  I  go  or  what  I  do,  some  heartening  thought  of  Boston.  Often 
when  I  am  absorbed  in  another  place,  I  suddenly  remember  something  that 
happened  in  Boston;  I  feel  under  my  hands,  not  the  tulips  of  my  friend’s  garden, 
but  the  little  plot  of  pansies  and  English  daisies  I  planted  with  my  blind  play¬ 
mates  in  the  Institution  yard,  with  the  sun  warm  upon  our  young  heads. 
Boston’s  beautiful  kindness  to  the  sightless  has  ever  shone  before  me,  inspiring 
me  to  fresh  effort,  sustaining  my  faith  and  often  turning  defeat  into  victory. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 


THE  MAKERS  OF  WINSOR’S  “MEMORIAL  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON” 

By  M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 

Boston  has  always  been  acutely  conscious  of  its  own  history.  From  the 
earliest  days  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  somebody  to  record  what  was  going 
on.  To  take  single  examples  from  each  of  the  three  centuries  before  our  own  — 
and  such  examples  might  be  multiplied  —  the  first  Massachusetts  governor, 
John  Winthrop,  wrote  the  seventeenth  century  “Journal”  which  became  “The 
History  of  New  England  from  1630  to  1639”;  the  last  of  the  royal  governors, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  produced  his  eighteenth  century  “History  of  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay”;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  first  Mayor  Josiah 
Quincy,  on  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  busied  himself  at  once 
with  the  writing  of  his  “Municipal  History  of  Boston.”  In  each  of  these  cases 
an  important  officer  of  government,  not  content  with  performing  merely  his 
public  duties  of  administration,  made  it  his  private  business  to  act  also  as  the 
chronicler  of  affairs  with  which  he  had  a  special  familiarity. 

In  1880  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  in  1630  came  to 
be  celebrated.  By  that  time  the  historical  interest,  so  to  call  it,  had  reached 
a  point  of  considerable  organization.  Students  of  history,  local  and  general, 
were  no  longer  working  each  in  his  separate  star.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  had  banded  them  together  —  first  to 
the  number  of  sixty  and  after  1857  of  one  hundred  resident  members  besides 
corresponding  members  wholly  and  honorary  members  chiefly  from  outside  the 
state.  The  Bostonian  Society,  with  its  emphasis  on  purely  local  history,  was 
on  the  point  of  its  establishment  in  1881,  and  in  the  decade  just  ended,  the 
teaching  of  Henry  Adams  at  Harvard  had  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
whole  subject  of  history  in  the  rising  generation  of  scholars. 

It  was,  however,  indirectly  rather  than  directly  to  such  influences  as  these 
that  the  “Memorial  History  of  Boston,”  published  in  four  volumes  in  the 
250th  anniversary  year  of  1880,  owed  its  origin.*  This  monumental  work,  like 
many  another  valuable  contribution  to  history  and  literature,  had  its  beginning 
in  the  mind  of  a  publisher.  Let  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volume  tell  the  story: 

“The  scheme  of  this  History  originated  with  Mr.  Clarence  F.  Jewett, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  December,  1879,  entrusted  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  to  the  Editor.  On  the  third  of  January  following 

*  An  effort  to  extend  the  work  by  the  publication  of  a  hfth  volume  in  1900  was  made  immediately  before 
that  date.  Ticknor  and  Company  were  to  have  been  the  publishers,  William  H.  Whitmore  the  editor-in-chief, 
and  chapters  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  William  H.  Lincoln,  Winslow  Warren, 
and  Carl  1\  .  Ernst,  of  which  the  manuscripts  have  come  to  light  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  present 
volume,  were  written.  These  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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about  thirty  gentlemen  met  upon  invitation  to  give  countenance  to 
the  undertaking,  and  at  this  meeting  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  advise  with  the  Editor  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  This 
Committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  Samuel  A. 

Green,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.  The  Editor  desires  to 
return  thanks  to  them  for  their  counsel  in  assigning  the  chapters  to 
writers  and  for  other  assistance;  and  to  Dr.  Deane  particularly  for  his 
suggestions  during  the  printing.  Since  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  & 

Co.  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Mr.  Jewett  as  publisher,  the  latter 
gentleman  has  continued  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  business 
management.” 

This  Preface  is  signed  by  Justin  Winsor,  editor  of  the  volumes,  and  is 
notable  for  other  points  besides  the  ascription  of  credit  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  enterprise  to  Clarence  F.  Jewett.  Chief  among  these  is  the  point  of 
time,  with  all  its  implications  of  well  planned  and  rapidly  executed  work.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  Jewett  entrusted  the  execution  to  Winsor  late  in  December, 
1879,  that  a  committee  of  three  energetic  members  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society  assumed  in  January,  1880,  an  advisory  relation  with  the  enter¬ 
prise,  that  the  Preface  to  the  work  is  dated  September,  1880,  that  the  first 
volume  bears  a  copyright  date  of  that  year,  and  that  the  other  three  are  all 
dated  1881.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  high  quality 
of  scholarship  marking  both  the  work  of  more  than  seventy  contributors  to  the 
four  volumes  and  the  editorial  task  of  assembling  the  great  mass  of  material, 
correlating  its  widely  various  parts,  providing  explanatory  and  supplementary 
notes  of  great  value,  enriching  the  volumes  with  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and 
attaining  in  twenty-three  months  the  completed  publication  on  which  he  had 
planned  to  spend  two  years,—  in  view  of  all  this,  Winsor’s  achievement  is  indeed 
extraordinary. 

On  the  title  page  of  each  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  “Memorial  History” 
appear  the  words  (borne  out  by  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Preface), 
“Issued  under  the  business  superintendence  of  the  projector,  Clarence  F. 
Jewett.”  Of  a  somewhat  elusive  fame  in  the  world  of  books,  Jewett  was  the 
“projector”  of  other  local  histories  of  permanent  value,  and  held  that  minor 
place  among  the  publishers  of  his  day  which  is  apt  to  be  occupied  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  subscription  books.  In  selecting  Justin  Winsor  for  the  editorship 
of  the  Boston  volumes,  in  persuading  him  to  undertake  the  formidable  task,  and 
then  in  giving  him  the  co-operation  an  editor  needs  to  receive  from  a  publisher, 
he  reared  a  monument  on  which  the  name  of  Clarence  F.  Jewett  commands 
a  special  remembrance.* 

But  it  is  the  name  of  Justin  Winsor  that  associates  itself  primarily  with 
the  “Memorial  History.”  The  magnitude  of  his  achievement  has  already 
been  suggested.  None  but  an  extraordinarily  competent  and  rapid  woiker 

*  Through  investigations  made  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Bolton,  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  it  is  learned 
that  Clarence  F.  Jewett,  born  at  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  about  1854,  came  to  Boston  in  the  70’s  and  was 
then  associated  with  George  H.  Walker  in  the  production  of  maps,  a  business  still  conducted  by  the  Walker 
Lithograph  and  Publishing  Company.  The  founder  of  this  enterprise  became  associated  also  with  the  Walker- 
Gordon  laboratories.  From  the  business  of  maps  Jewett  passed  into  that  of  more  general  publishing,  and 
projected,  besides  the  "Memorial  History  of  Boston,”  the  "Standard  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass."  (1878); 
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could  have  attained  it.  Justin  Winsor,  born  in  Boston  January  2,  1831,  and, 
dying  in  Cambridge  October  22,  1897,  was  just  such  a  worker.  Before  entering 
Harvard  College  in  the  same  class  (1853)  with  President  Eliot,  he  had  written 
a  “History  of  the  Town  of  Duxbury,”  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  his 
freshman  year.  John  Langdon  Sibley,  the  Harvard  Librarian,  received  the 
eighteen-year-old  boy  as  a  fellow-antiquarian,  and  gave  him  every  opportunity 
to  cultivate  his  taste  for  discursive  reading  and  study.  While  still  in  college 
he  tried  his  hand,  with  small  success,  at  play-writing,  and  in  three  days  pro¬ 
duced  two  farces.  Also  as  an  undergraduate  he  began  to  study  the  life  and 
times  of  David  Garrick,  and  for  many  years  accumulated  material  out  of  which 
a  monumental  work  would  probably  have  been  made  but  for  the  engrossing 
duties  which  engaged  him  from  1864  onwards. 

In  that  year,  after  qualifying  himself  by  European  travel  and  much  study 
at  home  for  the  life  of  an  all-round  man  of  letters  —  and  making  a  place  for 
himself  as  a  writer  on  literary  and  artistic  subjects  —  he  became  a  trustee  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  wrote  a  remarkable  report 
which  led  to  his  appointment  in  1868  as  Librarian  of  that  institution.  Nine 
years  later,  in  1877,  he  became  Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  and  for  the 
twenty  remaining  years  of  his  life  employed  there  his  remarkable  gifts  as  admin¬ 
istrator,  scholar,  and  enlightened  guide  to  the  profitable  use  of  books.  Apart, 
like  the  “Memorial  History,”  from  his  professional  labors  stood  the  eight- 
volume  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America”  (1889),  in  which  his 
learning  as  a  cartographer  came  into  memorable  service. 

This  bare  outline  of  an  uncommonly  fruitful  life  could  be  illuminated  by 
drawing  still  more  fully  on  H.  E.  Scudder’s  “Memoir  of  Justin  Winsor,’  in  the 
“Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,”  for  instances  of  the 
human  quality  in  the  man  which  made  him  so  much  more  than  a  scholar.  “His 
play,”  wrote  Scudder,  “was  intellectual.”  A  characteristic  example  of  it, 
recounted  in  the  Memoir,  was  a  skit  he  prepared  for  the  Thursday  Evening  Club 
of  Boston  at  the  time  when  Bacon  ciphers  in  Shakespeare  were  treated  with  a 
seriousness  no  longer  accorded  to  them.  By  means  of  an  analysis  of  a  few  lines 
in  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  he  demonstrated  that  Edward  Everett  Hale’s 
authorship  of  this  poem  was  to  be  deduced  from  Milton’s  own  words.  If  others 
have  indulged  in  this  sort  of  fooling,  Winsor  was  among  its  pioneers. 

He  was  fifty  years  old  when  the  “Memorial  History”  was  completed  in 
1881.  The  contributors  to  it  included  both  veterans  —  the  “elder  statesmen” 
of  historical  writing  in  Boston  —  and  writers  who  seem  venerable  to  us  today, 
but  were  then  young.  The  figure  of  a  circle  might  be  applied  to  the  group  as  a 
whole,  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  circle  in  the  sense  usually  applied  to  groups  of 
writers  as  it  was  a  wheel,  with  Winsor  at  the  hub,  and  with  spokes  reaching  out 
to  a  rim  represented  by  the  co-ordinating,  unifying  work  of  the  editor.  It  was 

“The  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  1587—1 883”  (1885),  a  “History  of  Hartford  County,  Conn. 
(1886),  Benjamin  F.  Butler’s  Autobiography  (1892),  which  was  completed,  after  a  lawsuit,  for  another  publisher, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  borne  an  important  part  in  the  plans  for  Winsor’ s  “  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America 
(1886—89).  In  the  Boston  Directory  Jewett  first  appears  as  a  publisher  in  1879,  with  an  office  at  79  Milk  street. 
Between  that  year  and  1892,  when  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time,  he  had  a  succession  of  business  addresses. 
In  the  late  80’s  his  firm  became  the  Jewett  Publishing  Company,  of  which  he  was  president.  He  lived  in  Brook¬ 
line,  and,  at  about  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  his  name  from  the  Boston  Directory,  became  involved  in 
financial  difficulties  and  left  Boston,  to  live,  thereafter,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  New  \  ork. 
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a  large  wheel,  and  the  spokes  were  so  many  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  brief 
compass  to  account  for  them  all  with  much  more  than  their  names.  Let  us 
rather  look  at  a  few  of  Winsor’s  collaborators,  as  typical  figures,  and  let  us  begin 
with  his  three  colleagues  on  the  committee  that  planned  the  details  of  the 
enterprise. 

Of  a  man  so  well  known  as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  named  first  in  Winsor’s 
Preface,  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  with  particularity  in  this  place.  In  1880 
he  was  already  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  was  so  identified  with  Boston  in  both  its 
historical  and  its  contemporaneous  aspects  that  even  a  small  company  of  ad¬ 
visers  in  such  an  enterprise  as  the  “  Memorial  History  would  have  been  incom¬ 
plete  without  him.  It  was  his  special  function  and  capacity  to  bring  the  past 
and  the  present  into  a  vital  relation,  and  the  broad  inclusiveness  of  his  local 
interests  could  be  counted  upon  to  invest  his  suggestions  of  topics  and  of  con¬ 
tributors  with  a  unique  value. 

Through  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1830, 
and  therefore  only  a  year  older  than  Winsor,  another  wide  range  of  interests 
was  brought  into  play.  Green  was  a  hearty  old  bachelor,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a  student  of  his  profession  also  in 
Philadelphia  and  Vienna,  who  chose  to  practise  it,  so  long  as  his  practice  con¬ 
tinued,  on  Harrison  avenue,  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Boston.  There  he 
made  a  multitude  of  friends  among  the  children,  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  met  with  an  injury  on  the  street  and  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  he  asked  for  a  bed  in  the  children’s  ward  and  got  it  —  to  the 
delight  of  the  juvenile  patients  when  his  convalescence  enabled  him  to  tell 
them  stories. 

Doctor  Green  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
in  1860,  and  before  his  death,  in  1919,  was  its  senior  member,  besides  having 
served  for  many  years  as  its  librarian.  His  early  election  testified  to  an  early 
interest  in  historical  and  antiquarian  matters.  But  his  more  active  younger 
years  were  varied  by  many  other  interests,  including  service  in  the  Civil  War 
as  a  military  surgeon,  and  the  posts  of  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Dispen¬ 
sary,  City  Physician,  and  Mayor  of  Boston.  Thus  his  associations  with  the 
life  of  the  city  were  at  once  political,  humanitarian,  and  historical.  He  con¬ 
tributed  but  one  article  to  the  “Memorial  History,”  as  against  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  two.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  of  all  the  company  of  Bostonians  whose 
habit  it  was  to  frequent  the  old  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  in  the  Tremont 
street  building  adjoining  the  King’s  Chapel  Burial  Ground,  and  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  City  Hall,  in  which  Green  was  to  sit  as  Mayor  in  1882,  none  could 
have  better  qualified  than  this  indefatigable  delver  in  the  records  of  the  past 
to  join  in  planning  for  a  “Memorial  History.” 

The  third  of  Justin  Winsor’s  special  advisers  was  Charles  Deane,  the 
veteran  of  the  little  group,  sixty-seven  years  old  in  1880.  This  native  of  Bid- 
deford,  Maine,  began  a  mercantile  career  in  country  stores  in  his  native  state, 
came  to  Boston  at  twenty,  found  employment  in  the  dry  goods  importing  house 
of  Waterston,  Pray  and  Company,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  was  taken  into 
the  firm,  and  —  like  the  true  industrious  apprentice  —  married  the  daughter 
of  his  employer,  Waterston.  For  him  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune  was  the 
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prelude  to  the  indulgence  of  an  early  acquired  taste  for  documents,  books  and 
reading,  especially  in  the  field  of  New  England  history.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1849,  gave  him  many 
opportunities  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  scholar  and  annotator,  and  by  this  very 
exercise  he  brought  his  own  scholarship  to  a  point  which  won  him  from  Harvard 
the  honorary  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1856  and  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1886. 
The  library  in  his  own  house,  close  to  that  of  Justin  Winsor  in  Cambridge,  was  of 
an  historical  importance  sufficient  to  justify  Winsor’s  making  mention  of  it 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America”  as  a 
collection  of  special  value  to  investigators.  In  Charles  Deane,  who  contributed 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  “Memorial  History”  a  chapter  on  “The  Struggle 
to  Maintain  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  its  Final  Loss  in  1684,” 
Winsor  found  a  counselor  well  equipped  with  local  lore,  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  local  historians,  and  well  trained  —  as  nobody  would  have  accused 
Hale  and  Green  of  being  —  in  the  more  practical  dealings  with  an  enterprise 
calling  for  conduct  on  business  principles. 

The  sole  survivor  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  “Memorial  History”  is 
Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  forty  years  old  in  1880,  ninety  in  1930.  For  the  earlier 
work  he  wrote  a  chapter  on  “The  Bench  and  Bar  in  Boston.”  In  the  present 
volume  his  words  of  salutation  link  a  later  with  an  earlier  day  —  and  perform 
that  function  with  a  vitality  which  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  any  generation. 
In  1880  Mr.  Morse  was  among  the  younger  Boston  writers.  Until  that  year 
he  practised  his  profession  of  law,  and  has  described  himself  thereafter  as 
“devoted  to  literature.”  Already  he  had  written  his  life  of  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  soon  after  1880  was  winning  his  high  place  in  American  biography 
by  his  editorial  conduct  of  the  “American  Statesmen”  series  and  the  writing 
of  some  of  the  best  volumes  it  contains.  “Perhaps  indiscretion,”  he  wrote  on 
an  early  page  of  his  “Memoir  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee,”  “is  the  best  character¬ 
istic  of  the  biographer,”  and  then  proceeded  to  quote  some  frank  remarks  of 
Colonel  Lee  about  the  Essex  County  Jacksons  and  Cabots  from  whom  they 
were  both  descended.  Writing  always  with  a  free  hand  and  spirit,  he  holds 
the  unique  distinction  of  enlivening  two  kindred  volumes  published  fifty  years 
apart. 

Of  the  many  other  contributors  to  the  “Memorial  Histor}r”  of  1880  what 
shall  be  said?  Where  were  the  representatives  of  the  “Augustan  Age”  of 
literature  in  Boston?  By  1880  that  age  had  almost  vanished,  but  Whittier 
was  still  at  hand  to  open  the  first  volume  of  the  “Memorial  History”  with 
his  poem,  “The  King’s  Missive,”  and  more  than  twenty  pages  of  “Additional 
Memoranda”  following  Doctor  Green’s  article  on  “Medicine  in  Boston,”  near 
the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  bear  the  signature  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Howells  and  Aldrich  are  missing,  but  the  editor  of  “The  Atlantic  Monthly” 
who  succeeded  Aldrich  —  Horace  E.  Scudder  —  appears  in  excellent  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  first  and  second  volumes,  and  such  “Atlantic  favorites”  as 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and  Edwin  L.  Bynner  are  represented  by  two 
chapters  each. 

John  D.  Long,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1880,  dealt  in  the  third 
volume  with  “Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  under  the  City  Charter,”  and 
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to  the  same  volume  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  already  established  at  thirty  as  an 
authoritative  writer  on  historical  subjects,  contributed  a  chapter  on  The 
Last  Forty  Years  of  Town  Government,”  Many  years  later,  at  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  to  become  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  the  identification  of  presidents  of  that  society  with  the  “Memorial 
History”  must  be  noted.  In  1880  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  earlier  years  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  United  States  Senator,  filled  the  post,  . 
and  from  him,  a  descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  came,  with  all  fitness,  the  chapter, 
“Boston  Founded,”  in  the  first  volume.  In  1885  George  E.  Ellis,  a  retired 
Unitarian  minister,  stepped  into  the  place,  which  he  held  for  nine  years.  Theo¬ 
logically  he  was  called  by  the  writer  of  his  Memoir  for  the  Historical  Society 
“an  Erasmus  diluted,”  but  he  was  an  undiluted  enthusiast  for  local  history, 
and  contributed  three  chapters  to  the  “Memorial  History.”  His  successor  as 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  forty-five  years  old  in  1880,  and  from  him  proceeded  two  chapters  of  the 
History.  With  Lodge  succeeding  Adams  in  the  presidency,  the  record  swings 
full  circle.  Still  another  writer,  intimately  associated  with  the  Society,  was 
Charles  Card  Smith,  for  years  its  treasurer,  and  the  contributor  of  three  chapters 

to  the  History. 

From  the  roll  of  the  Society  the  names  of  many  other  contributors  to  the 
History  might  be  drawn.  The  faculties  of  Harvard  University  yield  other 
names,  including  such  scholars  as  Professors  Asa  Gray  and  Nathaniel  bouthgate 
Shaler,  not  yet  forty  years  old.  From  the  fields  of  local  journalism  came 
Edward  Stanwood,  relatively  young  in  1880,  Delano  A.  Goddard,  and  George 
Makepeace  Towle.  Among  the  clergy,  to  name  but  two,  were  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  Phillips  Brooks.  Representing  what  was  then  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  Henry  Herbert  Edes,  at  thirty-one,  devoted  two  chapters  to  his  native 
Charlestown.  As  for  “The  Women  of  Boston,”  there  was  but  one  chapter 
dealing  with  them,  and  but  one  woman  contributor,  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  in 
all  the  four  volumes.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the  names  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  Lucy  Stone,  and  other  representatives  of  the  sex  which 
ever  since  the  days  of  Anne  Hutchinson  has  been  vocal  to  an  extent  hardly 
represented  by  the  solitary  utterance  of  Mrs.  Cheney. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  makers  of  the  “Memorial  History,  names  as 
notable  as  many  of  those  mentioned  have  been  passed  over.  It  is  not  complete¬ 
ness  but  significance  that  has  been  held  in  view.  And  what  does  it  all  signify? 
Perhaps  this  —  that  Boston  fifty  years  ago,  acutely  as  ever  conscious  of  its 
own  history,  could  count  in  its  population  of  less  than  half  its  present  number  a 
goodly  company  of  local  investigators  and  chroniclers.  The  day  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  in  anything  like  its  modern  sense,  was  still  to  come,  and  the  “mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease”  was  relatively  larger,  one  may  surmise,  than 
it  is  today.  When  a  small  city,  grown  from  a  large  town,  became  an  object  of 
study,  the  several  topics  presented  less  of  complexity,  and  even  a  specialist  of 
the  time  could  command  the  leisure  to  slip  over  into  other  fields  than  his  own. 
This  made  inevitably  for  a  certain  urbanity  and  distinction,  with  a  flowering 
which  the  most  assiduous  gardeners  of  a  modern  time  can  hardly  hope  to 
emulate. 
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These,  in  a  word,  are  not  the  spacious  days  of  1880.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
an  abundantly  good  case  to  be  made  out  for  the  present.  For  one  thing  it 
would  be  hard  to  stand  anywhere  else  and  to  see  in  so  mellow  a  perspective  — 
neither  too  near  nor  too  far  — -  the  leisurely  gentlemen  (and  one  lady)  of  1880, 
knowing  and  loving  their  little  city  of  Boston,  capable  of  writing  about  it  with  a 
judicious  blending  of  authority  and  charm,  and  planting  in  the  minds  of  their 
successors  of  a  half-century  later  a  query  which  they  must  leave,  with  whatever 
misgivings,  for  posterity  to  answer:  Will  a  retrospect  in  1980  find  the  chronicle 
of  1930  at  all  commensurate,  on  its  smaller  scale,  with  that  of  1880? 


BOSTON  MEMORIES  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 


By  EDWIN  D.  AtEAD 

• 

In  writing  of  my  memories  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  Boston,  I  am  helped 
in  definition  of  the  task  by  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  the  period  marked  a 
sharp  change  in  my  own  relation  to  Boston.  It  was  just  then  that  I  returned 
from  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years,  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
passed  in  study  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Leipzig. 

I  had  lived  in  Boston  for  nine  years  before  1875,  coming  from  my  country 
home  in  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Connecticut,  in  1866.  The 
doors  to  the  larger  Boston  life  were  opened  to  me  by  William  Dean  Howells,  to 
whom  my  debt  of  gratitude  for  service  then  and  growing  service  and  inspira¬ 
tion  ever  afterwards  is  very  great.  His  wife  was  my  cousin,  born  in  the  same 
beautiful  hill-town  with  myself,  but  early  removing  with  her  family  across  the 
river  to  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Hers  was  a  family  of  marked  talents.  One 
of  her  brothers  was  Larkin  G.  Mead,  the  eminent  sculptor;  another  was  William 
R.  Mead,  the  equally  eminent  architect,  member  of  the  conspicuous  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White.  Howells,  visiting  in  Brattleboro 
and  Chesterfield  after  his  return  from  his  Venice  consulate,  became  interested 
in  me  as  a  bookish  boy,  and  secured  a  place  for  me  in  the  countingroom  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  the  famous  Boston  publishers,  which  was  the  express  goal 
of  my  youthful  aspirations.  He  had  just  become  the  editor  of  the  ‘‘Atlantic 
Monthly,”  with  his  home  in  Cambridge;  and  he  continued  to  live  in  and  about 
Boston  until,  after  resigning  the  editorship  of  the  “Atlantic”  in  1881,  he  moved 
to  New  York  a  few  years  later.*  His  life  in  Boston  and  the  association  of  Boston 
with  his  works  were  the  subject  of  an  admirable  article  by  Sylvester  Baxter  in 
the  “New  England  Magazine”  for  October,  1893.  More  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  paper  is  Howells’  own  book,  Literary  friends  and 
Acquaintance.”  Its  chapter  on  “Literary  Boston  As  I  Knew  It”  and  its 
special  chapters  on  Holmes,  Longfellow  and  Lowell  furnish  the  best  picture 
which  exists  of  the  Boston  to  which  I  came  as  a  boy  and  from  which  I  went  for 
my  student  life  in  England  and  Germany.  It  describes  my  point  of  departure 
for  this  chapter  of  memories  and  points  the  contrast  between  1930  and  half  a 
century  ago.  An  important  supplement  is  the  recently  published  collection  of 
Howells’  letters,  edited  with  such  true  feeling  by  his  daughter,  a  collection  full 
and  most  valuable  in  the  section  reflecting  her  father’s  Boston  life. 

The  publishing  house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  was  the  center  of  the  literary 
life  of  Boston  in  that,  its  golden  age.  It  was  then  at  124  Tremont  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Hamilton  place,  directly  opposite  Park  Street  Church.  The  firm  had 
moved  here  from  the  famous  “Old  Corner,”  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
School  streets,  just  before;  and  there  was  never  in  Boston  before  or  since  so 
attractive  a  haunt  for  literary  folk  and  lovers  of  books.  James  T.  Fields  was 


*  Editorial  Note. — -The  last  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  Boston  Directory  was  in  185i . 
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certainly  the  most  interesting  and  significant  figure  in  the  history  of  American 
publishing.  His  own  literary  talents  were  large  and  varied.  The  chapter  on 
Dickens  in  his  “Yesterdays  with  Authors,”  especially  full  in  the  section  on 
Dickens’  last  visit  to  America,  of  which  Mr.  Fields  was  the  real  inspirei  and 
promoter,  constitutes  a  striking  feature  in  his  picture  of  literary  Boston  on  the 
eve  of  the  period  we  are  surveying,  and  no  less  valuable  is  the  chapter  on 
Hawthorne.  Yet  more  vivid  and  revealing,  perhaps,  is  the  volume  of  selections 
from  Mrs.  Fields’  journals,  so  sympathetically  edited  by  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe 
Howe,  published  under  the  title  of  “Memories  of  a  Hostess.”  The  queen 
of  hostesses  Airs.  Fields  certainly  was,  with  as  keen  and  true  a  sense  of  liteiarj 
values  as  her  husband,  and  with  an  untiring  devotion  to  human  values.  She 
long  survived  Air.  Fields,  living  until  1915,  her  close  companion  in  her  home 
for  many  years  being  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
house  at  148  Charles  street  was  for  a  generation  the  most  interesting  home  in 
Boston,  the  center  of  more  good  society,  good  conversation  and  fine  aspiration 
than  any  other. 

In  dedicating  to  Air.  Fields  one  of  his  later  volumes,  Lowell,  harking  back 
to  Doctor  Johnson’s  old  remark  upon  the  happy  supplanting  of  the  patron  by 
the  publisher,  paid  graceful  tribute  to  him  as  the  friend  who  had  supplanted 
the  publisher.  All  of  that  great  literary  group  would  have  joined  in  the  tribute. 

A  great  and  memorable  group  it  was,  a  benediction  on  the  happy  com¬ 
munity  whose  home  it  was  and  whose  “darling  town”  it  was.  It  was  an  unusual 
week  when  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes  or  Whittier  did  not  entei  the 
door  at  124  Tremont  street.  Whittier’s  visits  were  the  most  infrequent  and  we 
young  men  did  not  feel  that  we  knew  him;  my  own  chief  recollection  at  this  late 
day  is  of  taking  proofs  to  him  at  his  room  at  the  old  Alarlboro  Hotel  and  waiting 
while  he  looked  them  over,  benignly  admitting  me  and  benignly  dismissing  me. 
Emerson  we  revered,  and  his  coming  was  always  an  event,  but  there  was  no 
intimacy  between  him  and  the  “boys”;  he  seemed  to  us  somewhat  remote  and 
clerical.  Air.  Fields  had  to  do  with  the  management  of  some  of  his  later  Boston 
lectures  and  I  think  we  sold  the  tickets.  I  heard  his  inspiring  lecture  on 
“  Immortality,”  given  before  a  great  audience  at  Alusic  Hall,  about  1875.  After 
my  return  from  Europe  I  saw  him  frequently  at  the  Concoid  School  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  and  in  that  connection  heard  him  give  a  lecture  in  the  Concord  Town 
Hall,  with  his  son  turning  the  pages  of  his  manuscript. 

None  of  the  group  was  so  frequent  a  comer  as  Doctor  Holmes,  always 
smiling,  always  social,  always  welcome.  I  think  of  him  now  as  I  saw  him  so 
often  later  in  his  gallery  pew  at  King’s  Chapel.  He  was  a  faithful  chuichgoer. 
His  strong  desire  was  to  write  a  great  hymn.  He  believed  that  “My  Country, 
’Tis  of  Thee,”  written  in  youth  by  his  college  classmate,  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
would  long  outlive  anything  he  himself  had  written.  He  was  probably  light, 
yet  there  is  no  nobler  hymn  in  the  hymn  book  than  his  own  Lord  of  All  Being 
Throned  Afar.” 

Bryant  sometimes  came  from  New  York;  Ticknor  and  Fields  published 
his  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Airs.  Stowe,  most  of  whose  books 
they  published,  came  at  times  from  Hartford.  The  historians  came  —  Park- 
man,  Bancroft,  Alotley.  Prescott  and  Hawthorne  had  passed  away,  but  the 
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great  Boston  reformers,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Andrew,  Sumner  were  still  living  m 
Boston  and  were  common  visitors.  I  heard  Phillips  often,  before  and  af£* '  J 
years  in  Europe.  I  recall  especially  his  electric  speech  at  the  great  1  arne 
meeting  in  Music  Hall,  while  I  do  not  remember  a  word  spoken  by  1  arnell 

himSFor  Lowell  my  admiration  has  grown  steadily  with  the  years.  His  genius 
was  pre-eminently  democratic,  and  his  ringing  lines  perhaps  came  oftenest  o  . 
the  help  of  the  crusader  for  progress.  Yet  he  did  not  impress  the  young  men 
at  124  Tremont  street  as  a  democratic  man.  The  rare  personal  charm  of 
Lowell  in  his  youthful  period  is  impressively  brought  out  by  Edward  Lvere 
Hale  in  his  “James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.”  The  idol  of  us  all  was 
Longfellow.  As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  his  face,  beneath  the  thick  wl  i  e 
hair  seems  to  me  the  noblest  that  I  ever  knew,  the  strongest  and  the  sweetest, 
the  most  beautiful  face,  the  most  like  Raphael’s  Jove  in  the  Farnesina  paint¬ 
ings  Howells,  who  revered  him,  gave  to  the  chapter  devoted  to  him  n  his 
“Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance”  the  title,  “The  White  Mr.  Longfellow, 
borrowing  the  phrase  from  Bjornson.  His  dignity,  his  entire  brotherhness,  his 
gladness  to  see  again  the  young  men  whom  he  saw  last  week,  made ,  a  unique  an 
ineffaceable  impression  upon  every  one  of  us.  I  recall  how,  fmdm0  i  . 
out  at  luncheon  time,  he  asked  if  he  might  wait  with  me  m  the  countingroom. 
The  half-hour  was  to  me  a  translation  to  Olympus  and  I  doubt  not  he  was  as 
glad  to  talk  to  the  boy  as  to  the  man.  After  my  return  from  Germany  per  aps 
fn  1881,  I  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  younger  men  invited  by  Mr.  Longfellow  to 
join  older  scholars  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Dante  Socie  y.  i-  y 
credentials  must  have  been  slight  indeed.  I  did  not  know  Italian;  my  studies 
of  the  “  Divine  Comedy”  had  been  in  his  own  translation.  Later  I  gave  lectures 
on  Dante  and  published  a  paper  on  his  “De  Monarchia,”  emphasizing  Dante  s 
remarkable  divination  of  the  needs  of  world  organization,  but  this  interest  had 
not  in  1880  found  much  expression.  The  first  two  meetings  were  at  Longfellow  s 
house  and  were  memorable;  each  meeting  ended  with  an  informal  supper,  a 

which  his  talk  was  charming  and  illuminating. 

There  was  a  similar  meeting  at  Charles  Eliot  Norton’s,  who,  I  think,  was 
the  vice-president  of  the  Society.  I  remember  especially  Mr  Norton  s  impres¬ 
sive  account  of  a  walk  with  Carlyle  at  Chelsea  on  the  day  when  the  news  came 
of  the  death  of  John  Stuart  Mill  at  Avignon.  It  was  a  revelation  of  Carlyle  s 
love  and  gratitude  to  Mill  and  of  his  somewhat  remorseful  sorrow  over  the 
occasion  of  their  separation,  a  disclosure  which  ought  to  have  got  into  h.s  books 
Edmund  Gosse,  then  giving  a  course  of  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston,  was  a  guest 
at  that  meeting.  I  met  him  a  little  later  at  his  home  in  London  where  we  s  a 
a  common  enthusiasm  bringing  us  back  to  Massachusetts  I  had  just  for  the 
first  time  visited  Scrooby.  Finding  no  good  pictures  of  the  places  associated 
with  Elder  Brewster  and  the  “Mayflower”  congregation,  I  engaged  the  services 
of  a  Manchester  photographer,  who  chanced  to  be  at  Bawtry,  and  with  him 
secured  the  completest  set  of  Scrooby  photographs  which  then  existed  or  1 
suspect,  has  ever  since  been  made.  I  used  some  of  them  to  illustrate  an  article 
“Round  About  Scrooby,”  in  the  “New  England  Magazine”  m  1889  A  frame 
set  was  hung  in  the  Massachusetts  building  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  18M, 
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and  there  is  a  set  at  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth.  Mr.  Gosse  delighted  me  by 
saying  that  he  had  just  been  up  to  Scrooby  and  made  some  photographs  for 

himself;  he  gave  me  his  set  and  I  gave  him  mine. 

His  interest  had  been  stirred  by  his  visit  to  Boston  and  Massachusetts, 
just  as  Doctor  Creighton’s  interest  was  stirred  by  his  visit  here  in  1886  to  take 
part  in  the  Harvard  commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  college.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Doctor  Creighton  before  he  became 
Bishop  of  London  had  been  the  head  of  Emmanuel  College  at  Cambridge  the 
college  of  John  Harvard  and  so  many  of  our  illustrious  Massachusetts  founders, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  come  to  take  part  in  the  Harvard  commemoration 
He  learned  here  more  deeply  what  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  meant  to  us  and  what 
the  founders  of  Boston  meant,  and  when  he  became  Bishop  of  London  he  felt 
the  force  of  the  appeal  for  the  return  of  the  Bradford  manuscript,  then  in  t  le 
Bishop  of  London’s  library  at  Fulham.  I  had  myself  visited  the  Fulham  library 
in  1885.  The  manuscript  of  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
had  in  some  mysterious  manner,  through  British  hands  m  1776,  found  its  way 
from  the  steeple  chamber  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  Thomas  Prince’s  New  England  library,  ultimately  to  the  Bishop 
of  London’s  library,  where  it  was  discovered  eighty  years  afterwards.  Said 
Senator  Hoar  to  Bishop  Creighton’s  predecessor,  Bishop  Temple,  as  they  held 
the  precious  volume  in  their  hands  at  the  Fulham  library,  in  1896:  ‘  If  there 
were  in  existence  in  England  a  history  of  King  Alfred’s  reign  for  thirty  years, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  it  would  not  be  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  English¬ 
men  than  this  manuscript  is  to  us.”  Almost  immediately  Bishop  Temple 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Doctor  Creighton  succeeded  him  as 
Bishop  of  London;  and  by  that  propitious  conjunction  of  two  friends  of 
America,  who  knew  what  the  Bradford  manuscript  meant  to  Massachusetts, 
its  return  was  soon  effected  by  a  decree  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Diocese 
of  London.  Many  of  my  readers  have  seen  it  as  it  lies  in  its  glass  case  in  the 
State  Library,  open  at  the  page  where  in  Bradford’s  own  handwriting  is  tran¬ 
scribed  the  famous  Mayflower  Compact.  Some,  too,  were  present,  as  I  was, 
at  the  memorable  meeting  in  the  Representatives’  Chamber  at  the  State  House, 
May  26,  1897,  when  the  manuscript  was  delivered  to  Governor  \\  olcott  by 
Ambassador  Bayard,  and  heard  the  addresses  by  Senator  Hoar,  Ambassador 
Bayard  and  Governor  Wolcott.  The  occasion  remains  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  of  my  Boston  memories. 

In  1880  Ticknor  and  Fields  had  become,  by  two  steps,  James  R.  Osgood 
and  Company,  and  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company  were  the  publishers  of  the 
“Memorial  History  of  Boston,”  which  the  present  volume,  covering  the  inter¬ 
vening  half-century,  is  planned  to  supplement.  Mr.  Osgood  was  Mr.  Fields 
right-hand  man.  William  D.  Ticknor,  the  long-time  head  of  the  house,  died 
before  I  came  to  Boston.  Mr.  Osgood  was  a  man  of  marked  personality  and 
power,  universally  beloved  in  the  establishment  and  outside  of  it.  Three 
sons  of  William  D.  Ticknor,  Howard,  Benjamin  H.  and  Thomas  Ticknor,  were 
then  or  soon  afterwards  associated  with  the  house.  A  son  of  Benjamin  H. 
Ticknor,  also  named  Benjamin  H.,  is  associated  with  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  today.  His  sister  is  Caroline  Ticknor,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
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interesting  volumes  of  literary  criticism  and  reminiscence,  which  deal  piously 
with  the  very  period  I  have  surveyed. 

Another  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  in  the  old  days  was 
John  S.  Clark,  later  a  partner  of  Louis  Prang,  whose  pioneering  work  as  an  art 
publisher  had  a  generation  ago  such  wide  and  worthy  fame.  Mr.  Prang  was 
one  of  the  German  republicans,  like  his  friend,  Carl  Schurz,  who  came°over 
here  about  1848,  and  whose  whole  life  thereafter  was  identified  with  Boston. 
Piangs  chromos,  like  the  Rogers  groups,  were  a  real  boon  to  the  American 
people,  marking  a  distinct  uplift  in  the  popular  art  of  our  dining  rooms  and 
parlors.  Mr.  Prang  was  a  man  of  most  gentle,  strong,  truthful  and  winning 
nature,  and  we  were  good  friends  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  John  Fiske,  of  whom  in  his  later  life  he 
prepared  an  admirable  biography.  In  1880  Fiske  had  just  entered  upon  his 
brilliant  scientific  and  literary  career;  his  “Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy” 
was  published  in  1874.  From  my  return  from  Europe  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
1901,  I  knew  him  well.  His  last  work  was  his  preparation  for  the  address  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  give  at  the  King  Alfred  millennial  commemoration  at 
Winchester  in  September  of  that  year.  He  died  suddenly  here  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  midsummer.  While  sadly  he  was  not  at  Winchester,  it  chanced  that 
my  wife  and  I  were  among  the  few  Americans  that  were.  Colonel  Higginson 
was  also  there,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  I  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  wrote  a  paper  upon  the  millen¬ 
nial,  which  was  published  in  its  proceedings.  Mr.  Fiske’s  place  was  taken  at 
short  notice  by  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  noble 
King  Alfred  statue  by  Thornycroft  we  heard.  It  was  an  admirable  oration, 
but  we  could  not  help  feeling  how  much  more  adequate  and  distinguished 
Mr.  Fiske’s  treatment  of  the  subject  would  have  been. 

John  Fiske  was  a  remarkable  man,  on  the  whole  the  most  considerable 
figure,  save  Howells,  in  our  Boston  and  Cambridge  literary  life  since  the  golden 
age.  His  versatility,  range  and  immense  capacity  for  work  were  impressive. 
He  called  himself  a  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer,  but  the  disciple  was  a  greater 
mind  than  the  master.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  no  book  so  important  as  Fiske’s 
“Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,”  which  was  not  the  best  of  his  writings.  No 
other  man  did  so  much  to  domesticate  Darwinism  and  the  philosophy  of  evolu¬ 
tion  here  in  the  day  when,  through  much  opposition  in  religious  circles,  they 
weie  making  their  way,  and,  owing  to  the  charm  of  his  literary  style,  no  other 
in  his  time  treated  our  American  history,  from  Columbus  to  the  Constitution, 
in  a  way  that  attracted  and  stimulated  so  many  readers.  I  w'rote  various 
articles  about  his  work.  To  help  me  about  one  biographical  article  he  pre- 
paied  for  me  an  interesting  account,  in  his  beautiful  chirography  and  invariable 
violet  ink,  of  his  education  up  to  the  time  he  came  to  Harvard.  Years  after¬ 
wards,  when  I  was  lecturing  in  St.  Louis,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  W.  Iv.  Bixby, 
the  w'ell-known  millionaire  bibliophile,  to  come  to  see  his  collection.  Among 
the  many  treasures  on  the  shelves  was  a  long  row  of  the  manuscripts  of  Fiske’s 
successive  volumes,  bound  in  rich  morocco.  Fiske  always  wrote  on  large  uni¬ 
form  sheets  and  preserved  the  manuscripts  when  the  printer  w'as  done  with 
them.  As  my  eye  ran  along  the  row,  it  caught  the  title,  “Autobiography.” 
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I  remarked  that  I  had  not  known  that  Fiske  ever  wrote  anything  autobio¬ 
graphical  except  something  sent  me  for  my  own  use.  As  I  said  it,  I  glanced  at 
the  first  page,  which  began  with  the  statement  that  the  work  was  prepared  for 
me.  I  had  loaned  it  to  Mrs.  Fiske  for  some  purpose;  she  had  neglected  to 
return  it,  and  it  went  with  the  rest. 

More  important  than  Mr.  Clark  in  the  house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  was 
James  R.  Osgood.  As  I  have  said,  he  was  Mr.  Fields’  right-hand  man,  and 
the  house  became,  after  Mr.  Fields’  retirement,  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company, 
by  and  by  becoming  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company  and  then  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  I  knew  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Mifflin,  both  true  to  the 
great  traditions.  When  we  came  home  from  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Mr.  Mifflin  was  one  of  my  pleas¬ 
antest  companions  on  the  steamer.  I  think  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 
James  R.  Osgood  died  long  before. 

Some  of  our  literary  folk  may  recall  that  Osgood  was  the  hero  of  the  famous 
walking  match  projected  by  Dickens’  business  agent  and  himself  during  the 
novelist’s  last  visit  to  America  in  1867-68.  Dickens  and  James  T.  Fields 
acted  as  seconds.  Dickens  gave  a  notable  dinner  after  it  to  his  literary  friends 
at  the  Parker  House,  which  was  his  home  during  his  whole  Boston  stay,  as  the 
Tremont  House  had  been  during  his  earlier  visit  in  1842.  His  rooms  were  the 
corner  ones  on  the  third  floor  looking  toward  the  City  Hall.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Dickens  Room  in  the  new  Parker  House  could  not  have  been  in  a  little 
better  location,  but  we  are  grateful  that  the  hotel  still  remembers  its  illustrious 
guest  and  has  a  Dickens  Room  with  fitting  pictures  and  mementoes. 

Dickens’  merry  account  of  the  walking  match,  written  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  understanding,  was  an  extravaganza  which  has  its  place  in  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  great  novelist,  where  Osgood  figures  as  the  “Boston  Bantam.” 
Osgood  brought  the  puzzling  manuscript  to  me  in  the  countingroom  to  copy 
for  the  printer,  for  I  was  certainly  —  then,  not  now  —  a  better  writer  than 
Charles  Dickens!  The  copies  were  printed  on  luxurious  sheets  for  the  guests 
and  favored  ones,  and  some  of  them  exist  in  Boston,  treasured  heirlooms,  to 
this  day. 

Dickens’  visit,  undertaken  largely  through  Mr.  Fields’  urging,  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  greatest  literary  event  in  Boston  at  that  period.  The  tickets 
for  his  readings,  which  were  in  Tremont  Temple,  were  sold  at  124  Tremont 
street,  the  headquarters  of  the  enterprise.  There  were  eighteen  Boston  read¬ 
ings  altogether,  and  I  suspect  I  am  the  only  man  living  who  heard  them  all. 
These  rich  Boston  Dickens  memories,  along  with  Dickens  interests  generally, 
are  piously  conserved  by  the  enthusiastic  Boston  Branch  of  the  Dickens  Fellow¬ 
ship,  which,  until  the  old  Parker  House  was  pulled  down,  held  its  monthly 
meetings  in  the  famous  Crystal  Room,  and  holds  them  now  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Swedenborgian  church  on  Bowdoin  street.  The  president  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship,  Edward  F.  Payne,  has  published  a  large  illustrated  volume,  “Dickens 
Days  in  Boston,”  which  is  a  miracle  of  research  and  of  reverence,  and  constitutes 
a  salient  chapter  of  the  Boston  record  here  surveyed. 

The  current  of  Boston  literary  life  reflected  in  the  Ticknor  and  Fields 
associations  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  and  in  the  history  of  the  publishing 
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firms  derived  in  apostolic  succession  from  that  illustrious  house  is  the  current 
with  which  my  own  memories  chiefly  have  to  do.  It  has  also  been  the  chief 
current  of  that  life,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  As  we  have  seen,  the  name 
of  that  historic  house  has  gone  through  many  transformations.  There  is, 
however,  one  great  publishing  house  whose  name  has  never  changed  in  the  two 
generations  since  as  a  boy  I  entered  the  service  of  Ticknor  and  Fields.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  then  located  on  Washington  street,  had  the  largest  and 
finest  bookstore  of  which  I  have  recollection  in  Boston.  Today  the  publishing 
firm  occupies  a  whole  building  on  Beacon  street,  fronting  the  Common.  I 
cannot  remember  in  the  old  house  any  one  named  Little  or  any  one  named 
Brown,  but  I  do  remember  the  scholarly  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  compiler  of  the  famous 
“Familiar  Quotations.”  Much  more  intimately  do  I  remember,  in  the  old 
time  and  in  the  new,  Charles  W.  Allen,  during  all  his  later  life  the  head  of  the 
house.  When  I  began  as  a  boy  in  Ticknor  and  Fields’  countingroom  he,  too, 
was  a  boy  there,  although  going  soon  to  a  better  position  with  Little  and  Brown, 
and  boys  to  each  other  we  remained  until  he  died.  It  was  always  “Bill”  and 
“Joe”  with  us;  and  when  I  went  to  his  funeral  in  Trinity  Church  my  heart 
was  heavy  with  the  thought  that  outside  of  my  home  there  was  no  man  left  in 
Boston  to  greet  me  by  my  Christian  name.  Charles  Allen  was  a  rare  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  never  dulled  from  youth  to  age.  He  belonged  to  a  fine  Roxbury 
family;  his  brother  became  a  professor  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Devoted 
to  what  was  best  in  literature  and  every  form  of  beauty,  Charles  Allen’s  pre¬ 
eminent  devotion  in  the  early  day  was  to  music;  he  belonged  to  a  little  orchestra 
of  his  Roxbury  fellows  who  took  themselves  very  seriously  and  gave  periodical 
concerts,  with  programs  of  the  highest  character. 

Roberts  Brothers  were  important  publishers  half  a  century  ago,  with 
a  fine  list  of  books.  I  never  knew  a  man  named  Roberts  there.  The  only 
man  we  knew  was  Mr.  Niles,  who  was  certainly  the  center  of  things  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  of  the  finest  character  and  the  best  taste.  His  house  published 
Louisa  Alcott’s  books,  which  still  seem  to  be  as  popular  among  my  young 
friends  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  story  was  that  “Little  Women”  had 
first  been  offered  to  Mr.  Fields,  who,  although  his  literary  judgment  was  usually 
unerring,  declined  it;  and  so  it  went  to  Mr.  Niles,  who  was  soon  selling  it  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  I  knew  Miss  Alcott  and  admired  her,  as  everybody  did 
who  knew  her;  and  I  hope  that  “Little  Women”  is  still  selling  by  the  thousand 
and  may  go  on  in  its  wholesome  mission  till  doomsday. 

Edwin  Ginn  in  1880  was  already  well  launched  on  the  publishing  career 
which  was  eventually  to  make  his  firm  the  leading  educational  publishing  house 
in  Boston  or  perhaps  in  the  country.  The  firm  was  then  Ginn  and  Heath;  but 
presently  the  two  divided  their  list  and  went  their  separate  and  successful  ways. 
To  Mr.  Ginn  I  shall  return  later.  Mr.  Heath  was  my  valued  friend  until  his 
death, —  a  high-minded,  public-spirited,  cultivated,  sympathetic  man,  univer¬ 
sally  beloved.  One  of  his  partners  in  the  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  was 
Charles  H.  Ames.  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Ames  were  both  Amherst  men  and  almost 
lifelong  friends.  Ames  came  to  Boston  immediately  after  his  graduation  in 
1870,  and  Boston  and  Newton  were  his  home  until  his  death  in  1911.  In  all 
that  time  he  was  a  distinct  force  in  our  educational  life.  He  was  the  best 
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friend  I  ever  had,  except  his  sister,  who  became  my  wife.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  gifts,  with  a  genius  for  friendship,  for  society,  for  learning,  and  for  teaching; 
untiringly  devoted  to  philosophy  and  natural  sciences,  especially  geology.  He 
should  have  been  a  college  professor;  but  was  compelled  to  a  business  life,  which 
he  never  liked,  in  which,  however,  he  was  successful,  as  he  would  have  been  in 
anything  he  undertook. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  were  not  only  the  publishers  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  . 
but  also  of  the  “North  American  Review,”  founded  as  far  back  as  1815,  “Every 
Saturday”  and  “Our  Young  Folks.”  The  “Atlantic  Monthly”  was  ten  years  old 
when  I  came  to  Boston.  Its  first  editor  was  James  Russell  Lowell,  and,  as  I 
saw  him  often  at  124  Tremont  street,  I  may  say  that  I  have  known  every  editor 
of  the  “Atlantic,”  some  of  them  slightly,  some  of  them  well.  There  has  never 
been  a  time,  from  1856  to  the  present,  when  the  “Atlantic”  has  not  been  the 
best  magazine  in  the  country,  and  it  is  that  today  under  Ellery  Sedgwick. 
Howells,  who  came  to  Boston  to  become  the  editor  in  1866,  was  succeeded  in 
1881  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Aldrich  had  come  to  Boston  to  become  the 
editor  of  “Every  Saturday”  at  the  same  time  that  Howells  came  to  become  editor 
of  the  “Atlantic.”  “Every  Saturday”  was  made  up  of  reprints  of  recent 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  somewhat  after  the  order  of  “Littell,” 
although  later  and  unsuccessfully  transformed  into  a  general  illustrated  journal 
like  “Harper’s  Weekly.”  It  died  just  in  time  to  enable  Mr.  Aldrich  to  take 
Howells’  place  on  the  “Atlantic.”  Aldrich  was  succeeded  as  editor  of  the 
“Atlantic”  by  Horace  Scudder  and  he  in  turn  by  Walter  Hines  Page.  Mr. 
Scudder,  although  not  a  man  of  genius,  like  Howells  and  Aldrich,  was  a  man  of 
fine  culture,  high  standards  and  untiring  industry,  and  he  made  a  good  editor. 
The  sum  total  of  his  literary  work  was  very  great.  The  valuable  “American 
Commonwealths”  series  illustrates  his  fine  editorial  work,  and  had  he  written 
no  other  book  than  his  “Life  of  Noah  Webster,”  the  best  book  that  exists  on 
that  immensely  useful  American,  he  would  have  my  lasting  gratitude.  Walter 
Page  was  a  man  of  very  different  type  and  traditions  from  his  predecessors,  but 
he  had  warm  friends  in  Boston.  He  was,  primarily  at  least,  a  man  of  affairs 
more  than  a  man  of  letters,  and  “The  World’s  Work,”  which  he  founded, 
represented  him  better  than  the  “Atlantic.”  I  remember  my  pleasant  inter¬ 
course  with  him  in  London,  where  he  had  become  our  ambassador,  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  so  suddenly  plunged  him 
into  overwhelming  responsibilities.  With  Bliss  Perry,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  “Atlantic,”  the  historic  magazine  returned  more  closely  to  its  old  traditions. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  literary 
life  of  Boston  in  the  first  half  of  the  period  here  under  survey,  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  following  our  golden  age,  into  whose  great  group  he  was,  like  Howells, 
adopted  as  a  younger  member  of  the  illustrious  family.  A  man  of  remarkable 
versatility,  vivacity  and  wit,  the  range  of  his  exquisite  poetry  was  much  wider 
than  most  persons  then  realized  or  now  recall,  and  “Marjorie  Daw”  was  only 
the  cleverest  of  his  many  clever  stories.  “The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy”  was  one 
of  the  best  boys’  stories  ever  written  in  America.  It  helped  to  make  old 
Portsmouth,  the  birthplace  of  James  T.  Fields,  yet  more  a  shrine  for  us  of 
124  Tremont  street.  It  had  been  Aldrich’s  boyhood  home  and  was  the  scene 
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of  his  story.  After  his  death,  the  old  Nutter  house,  the  “Bad  Boy’s”  home, 
was  happily  secured  by  Mrs.  Aldrich  and  made,  with  its  old-fashioned  rooms 
and  furniture,  a  charming  memorial  place.  I  went  to  Portsmouth  with  a 
goodly  Boston  company  for  its  dedication.  Hamilton  Mabie  presided,  and 
Howells  and  others  spoke  appropriately,  but  the  occasion  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  lugubrious,  when  Mark  Twain,  who  had  come  up  from  Hartford 
in  his  everyday  gray  clothes  instead  of  black,  saved  the  situation  by  remind¬ 
ing  us  how  Aldrich  would  laugh  at  the  solemn  scene  if  he  could  look  in,  and 
proceeding  to  transform  it  into  something  more  vital  and  human.  Aldrich 
and  Mark  Twain  had  been  close  friends  for  half  a  lifetime.  In  Mrs.  Aldrich’s 
volume  of  reminiscences,  “Crowding  Memories,”  which  is  one  of  the  good 
source-books  for  the  survey  of  this  Boston  period,  there  is  nothing  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  the  story  of  Aldrich’s  first  bringing  Mark  Twain,  a  stranger  to  Mrs. 
Aldrich,  home  to  dinner  at  the  little  home  at  84  Pinckney  street,  the  new  home 
which  inspired  Longfellow’s  “Hanging  of  the  Crane.” 

“The. Story  of  a  Bad  Boy”  was  first  published  in  “Our  Young  Folks.” 
I  read  it  month  by  month  as  it  came.  It  surely  had  no  warmer  welcome  than 
in  our  circle  at  124  Tremont  street,  and  Aldrich  genuinely  shared  our  pleasure. 
The  editors  of  “Our  Young  Folks”  were  John  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lucy 
Larcom,  both  of  them  rare  spirits.  If  there  were  better  boys’  stories  than 
Trowbridge’s  appearing  in  America  in  those  days,  I  do  not  know  what  they 
were,  and  his  autobiographical  volume,  “My  Own  Story,”  is  a  charming  work, 
giving  invaluable  glimpses  of  his  time  and  place.  Not  less  charming  is  Miss 
Larcom’s  “A  New  England  Girlhood,”  a  girlhood  which  included,  along  with 
so  much  of  interest,  several  years  of  work  in  one  of  the  early  Lowell  cotton 
mills.  This  was  the  time  when  those  factory  girls  edited  and  wrote  “The 
Lowell  Offering,”  which  attracted  Dickens’  attention  and  admiration  during 
his  first  visit  here  in  1842  and  found  its  way  into  his  “American  Notes.” 
I  reprinted  a  large  part  of  an  issue  of  “The  Lowell  Offering”  among  my  “Old 
South  Leaflets.”  Miss  Larcom  lived  until  1893,  spending  her  later  years 
largely  in  Boston,  where  I  saw  her  often,  always  with  happy  harking  back 
to  the  old  “Young  Folks”  days.  Mr.  Trowbridge  lived  until  1916,  his  home 
always  by  the  shore  of  Fresh  Pond  at  Arlington,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
used  often  when  in  town  to  climb  to  my  office  on  the  upper  floor  at  20  Beacon 
street  for  revival  of  the  pleasant  old  memories.  His  great  shock  of  white 
hair  was  not  whiter  at  the  last  than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years,  and  his 
ruddy  cheeks  kept  ever  ruddy  and  as  youthful  as  his  smile. 

He  had  another  friend  on  the  upper  floor  of  20  Beacon  street  in  the  person 
of  Charles  A.  Walker,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Walker  had  a  yet  closer  friend  in 
Joseph  Jefferson,  who  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  whenever  he  was  playing 
Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Boston.  Jefferson,  it  will  be  recalled,  dabbled  in  paint¬ 
ing  assiduously  during  his  summer  holidays  by  Buzzards  Bay,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Walker  went  on  many  painting  trips  together.  We  were  a  happy  family 
on  that  upper  floor.  Another  painter,  who  not  only  painted  there,  but  lived 
there,  was  Charles  W.  Sanderson.  He  loved  music  as  much  as  he  loved  paint¬ 
ing,  and  impromptu  concerts  were  ever  going  on  when  Perabo  or  another 
pianist  dropped  in.  My  own  room  was  the  corner  one,  looking  down  on  the 
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Common  and  the  State  House  yard  and  out  Beacon  street  to  the  Back  Bay 
spires.  There  was  certainly  no  more  striking  view  from  a  Boston  office  win¬ 
dow.  A  charming  picture  of  it  which  Sanderson  painted  and  gave  to  me 
hangs  on  the  wall  beside  me  as  I  write.  Near  it  is  one  by  him  of  Monadnock, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  even  if  not  quite  so  religiously  as  I  do,  for  Monadnock 
is  the  mountain  of  my  boyhood  region  as  it  is  of  the  region  of  my  summer 
home,  and  my  wife  views  it  as  her  only  rival. 

The  centuries  and  half-centuries  respect  the  almanac  as  little  as  the  maga¬ 
zines  do.  The  February  “Atlantic”  and  “Harper’s”  come  the  last  week  in 
January,  and  the  centuries  similarly  come  ahead  of  time.  The  sixteenth 
century  began  with  1492;  the  seventeenth  for  us  with  1588;  the  eighteenth 
with  1688;  the  nineteenth  with  1789.  The  present  survey  of  the  last  half- 
century  in  Boston,  thus  far  chiefly  literary,  although  here  coming  down,  in 
terms  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  our  representative  magazine,  close  to  the 
present,  begins  a  dozen  years  before  1880,  because  that  is  prescribed  by  the 
contrasts  and  didactics  of  the  situation.  As  we  look  back  to  the  earlier  time 
and  compare  it  with  today,  we  realize  keenly  that  it  is  a  contrast  between  a 
period  of  great  distinction  and  a  period  of  mediocrity.  But  as  Bostonians 
we  may  fairly  ask,  What  of  it?  Are  other  places  so  much  better  off?  In 
1906,  after  visiting  the  United  States,  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  volume  about  his  visit, 
devoted  a  chapter  to  Boston.  It  was  a  rather  lugubrious  chapter.  All  the 
good  books  which  he  found  in  the  bookshop  windows  were  antiques, —  Emerson 
and  Lowell  had  no  successors.  The  commonest  picture  on  our  parlor  walls 
was  of  the  “Winged  Victory,”  without  a  head,  and  he  thought  it  most  appro¬ 
priate.  We  Bostonians  are  upon  fit  occasion  an  humble  folk,  but  I  as  one  could 
not  brook  impeachment  from  London,  and  as  I  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  giving 
the  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Bostonian  Society,  I  injected  a  rejoinder. 

The  earlier  Boston  period  which  Mr.  Wells  had  chosen  to  point  his  dis¬ 
paragement  chanced  to  be  the  time  when  I  went  from  Boston  for  my  studies 
in  England  and  Germany.  In  England,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  were  then 
the  leaders  in  political  life;  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  the  brilliant 
leaders  of  a  great  scientific  group;  Thomas  Hill  Green,  James  Martineau  and 
Herbert  Spencer  adorned  English  philosophy;  Tennyson  and  Browning  were 
English  poets;  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy  were  writing  novels;  Thomas 
Carlyle  still  prophesied  at  Chelsea;  Freeman,  Froude,  Stubbs,  Gardiner  and 
Green  were  writing  history;  Dean  Stanley,  Stopford  Brooke,  Spurgeon  and 
Canon  Liddon  were  in  the  pulpit;  Jewett  was  still  a  leading  force  at  Oxford 
and  J.  R.  Seeley  at  Cambridge;  and  Watts,  Leighton,  William  Morris,  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones  made  English  art  illustrious.  There  were  twenty  men  in 
England  who  could  properly  be  called  great;  when  I  spoke  in  1906  there  was 
not  one.  If  our  great  men  slept  in  Mount  Auburn  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  theirs 
slept  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  related  repositories.  Illustrious  galaxies  are 
intermittent  and  occasional.  The  World  War  was  the  penalty  of  the  world’s 
decadence;  it  was  the  performance  of  second-rate  men.  Had  Gladstone,  Bis¬ 
marck  and  Gambetta  been  at  the  helm  instead  of  Asquith,  Poincare  and 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  it  would  not  have  occurred. 
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If  it  is  with  an  irrepressible  sadness  that  in  the  survey  of  the  last  half- 
century  in  Boston  one  contrasts  the  intellectual  distinction  of  the  earlier  period 
with  the  current  commonplace,  it  is  with  equal  sadness  that  one  recalls  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  big  town  which  in  the  7Q’s  and  80’s  was  passing,  its 
fineness  and  simple  beauty,  compared  with  the  planless  drift  and  shrieking 
ugliness  of  the  big  city  which  has  superseded  it.  I  speak  chiefly  of  the  Boston 
of  which  the  common  American  thinks,  the  Boston  surrounding  the  Common, 
Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay.  When  the  visitor  arrives  in  the  town,  at 
either  the  North  Station  or  the  South,  his  first  experiences  are  devastating, 
when  they  could  so  easily  be  made  inviting.  We  are  without  excuse,  for  quick 
and  easy  transformation  is  possible.  In  our  Common,  our  Public  Garden  and 
our  Charles  River  Basin,  we  had  an  opportunity  unique  among  American 
cities,  and  we  have  despised  it.  Tremont  street  and  Boylston  street  might 
have  been  made  as  beautiful  as  Princes  street  in  Edinburgh;  but  the  helter- 
skelter  product  of  our  hyper-individualism,  rooted  in  utter  lack  of  public  archi¬ 
tectural  taste  or  knowledge,  and  much  more  of  intelligent  civic  control,  makes 
the  man  who  remembers  the  simple  dignity  of  those  streets  two  generations 
ago  seek  a  place  for  repentance  for  his  own  share  in  permitting  the  destruction. 
Beautiful  Arlington  street  is  hastening  to  the  abyss  of  desolation;  and  Beacon 
street  itself  is  menaced,  with  the  doctored  State  House  and  its  surroundings  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  crowning  our  half-century’s  wanton  adventurism. 

Mr.  Cram,  in  the  Tercentenary  year,  submitted  a  noble  plan  for  the 
redemption  of  the  State  House  and  its  grounds,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that 
of  the  new  State  House  which  the  State  of  Washington,  a  young  state  and, 
compared  with  Massachusetts,  a  poor  state,  has  just  erected  at  Olympia;  but 
his  plan  fell  on  as  deaf  ears  as  the  plan  which  he  and  his  associates  more  recently 
submitted,  after  long  study,  for  the  enlargement  of  Park  square  and  the  creation 
there  of  a  fitting  civic  center  for  Boston,  with  a  new  City  Hall,  a  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium  and  related  public  buildings.  Action  for  this  end  is  imperative;  yet  the 
carefully  thought-out  plan,  invited  by  the  Mayor,  had  the  merest  passing 
notice  in  the  newspapers,  followed  by  no  general  discussion  or  expression  of 
public  interest.  A  proper  civic  center  for  Boston  has  become  a  necessity. 
Park  square,  becomingly  expanded  and  dignified,  is  clearly  meant  to  be  our 
Trafalgar  square,  and  a  replica  of  old  St.  Botolph’s  famous  tower  in  the  center 
would  give  it  notable  distinction  and  form  a  gracious  bond  between  the  old 
Boston  and  the  new.  But  our  people  do  not  seem  to  care.  They  do  not  seem 
to  care  about  the  threat  at  this  hour  to  throw  away  the  unique  opportunity 
afforded  by  our  Charles  River  Basin.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  when  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  towering  new  Post  Office  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one 
was  torn  down.  There  are  far  better  available  sites;  every  one  who  looks  on 
the  now  open  square  *  sees  clearly  that  it  should  be  kept  open;  the  richest 
business  men  of  Boston  survey  the  situation  from  their  very  bank  windows 
and  know  that  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  financially  a  hard  one, 
that  Berlin  or  Birmingham  would  solve  it  overnight,  that  the  great  Quincy 
would  quickly  have  solved  it,  but  they  do  not  care. 

*  Editorial  Note. —  Mr.  Mead  wrote  before  the  new  construction  had  begun  on  this  site  and  the  damage, 
as  he  regards  it,  had  become  irrevocable. 
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The  memory  of  our  fifty  years  of  blundering  in  architecture  and  city 
planning,  of  opportunities  and  beckonings  recklessly  ignored,  is  a  nightmare. 
Yet  no  pious  Bostonian  who  thinks  of  Trinity  Church,  of  our  splendid  Public 
Library,  of  the  magnificent  Art  Museum,  of  Symphony  Hall,  all  creations  of 
this  fifty  years,  can  be  a  pessimist.  This  fifty  years  has  been  the  precise  period 
of  our  wonderful  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  has  given  Boston  an  honored 
name  through  the  whole  musical  world.  As  long  as  we  remember  Henry  L. 
Higginson,  its  consecrated  founder,  as  generous  a  giver  to  Harvard  as  to  Boston, 
as  long  as  we  remember  the  names  of  George  F.  Parkman  and  George  R.  White, 
so  long  may  wTe  believe  in  the  power  and  certainty  of  private  munificence  to 
enhance  the  welfare  and  the  glory  of  Boston.  Our  magnificent  park  system, 
including  the  great  Blue  Hills  Reservation  and  the  Middlesex  Fells,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  period  here  surveyed  of  such  fine  ambition,  foresight,  energy 
and  wisdom,  is  an  earnest  of  what  the  same  spirit  can  accomplish  for  the  city 
itself  when  once  brought  into  action. 

I  took  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  erection  of  the  Public  Library  and 
Symphony  Hall,  the  architects  of  both  being  Mclvim,  Mead  and  White. 
William  R.  Mead,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  original  firm,  was  my 
cousin,  and  we  talked  much,  especially  about  the  library.  The  real  head  of  the 
famous  architectural  house  today,  as  for  some  years  past,  is  William  Mitchell 
Kendall,  a  Boston  boy,  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  The  great  group  of  buildings 
for  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  is  but  one  of  many  of  the 
creations  of  the  firm  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Kendall  is  the  son  of  Joshua  Kendall, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  one  of  our  few  real  lovers  of  Plato,  whose  school 
for  boys  on  Appian  Way  in  Cambridge  is  still  well  remembered,  and  his  mother, 
Phoebe  Mitchell,  as  striking  a  character  as  her  husband,  was  a  sister  of  Maria 
Mitchell,  the  famous  astronomer. 

My  acquaintance  with  Major  Higginson  was  outside  the  realm  of  music. 
He  was  a  strong  international  man,  as  well  as  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  peace  movement.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  Boston  in  1904.  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  which  arranged  that  Congress;  and  Major  Higginson  liked  the  results 
so  much  that  when  in  1909  a  meeting  of  our  citizens  was  held  at  the  Mayor’s 
office  to  plan  the  Boston  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  in 
complimentary  words  which  quite  surprised  me  and  still  make  me  blush,  he 
moved  that  I  be  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  choose  the  orator  and 
arrange  the  program.  Major  Higginson  was  unquestionably  during  the  last 
period  of  his  life  our  foremost  Boston  citizen.  I  wish  that  every  Boston  young 
man  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  his  citizenship  might  read  the  admirable 
biography  of  him  by  Bliss  Perry. 

In  1878,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  these  memories,  John  H. 
Holmes  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  remaining  in  that  post  for  thirty 
years.  From  1881  to  1906  Edward  H.  Clement  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  having  been  associate  editor  for  half  a  dozen  years  before  1881.  Robert 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  successively  editor  of  the  Transcript  and  the  Herald  and 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Transcript  for  many  years  before  he  became 
its  editor,  is  happily  still  with  us,  although  not  now  the  head  of  a  newspaper. 
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These  three  have  been  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  Boston  editors  in 
this  period.  Mr.  Holmes  was  not  a  man  of  journalistic  antecedents,  but  he 
lifted  the  Herald  to  a  position  which  it  had  never  known  before  and  established 
a  standard  which  no  Boston  newspaper  had  known  before.  A  keenly  intellectual 
man,  versatile,  catholic,  high-minded,  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  function 
which  a  great  metropolitan  journal  should  perform,  and  with  such  men  on  his 
staff  as  George  F.  Babbitt,  Osborne  Howes,  Julius  Ward  and  Walter  Allen,  he 
rendered  a  notable  service  to  this  city.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  more 
than  any  other  man  set  the  new  pace  for  Boston  journalism. 

A  unique  figure  in  Boston  newspaper  life,  Edmund  Noble,  for  a  generation 
associated  with  the  Herald,  began  that  connection  under  Mr.  Holmes.  Born  in 
Glasgow,  and  with  a  long  and  varied  newspaper  experience  in  England  before 
coming  to  this  country,  he  rendered  almost  every  sort  of  service  on  the  Herald, 
as  reporter,  reviewer  and  editorial  writer.  He  has  certainly  been  the  best 
reporter  in  Boston.  I  am  sure  that  many  who  like  myself  have  had  to  give 
addresses  from  Boston  platforms  and  to  preside  at  public  meetings  have  felt  a 
grateful  relief  when  they  saw  Edmund  Noble  at  the  reporters’  table.  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  reflect  upon  how  much  more  he  knew  about  the  subject 
under  discussion  than  the  man  whom  he  was  reporting.  In  his  off  hours  he 
writes  books  on  philosophy,  for  his  philosophical  and  scientific  interest  is  un¬ 
flagging,  and  it  is  always  good  philosophy. 

Edward  H.  Clement  was  a  man  loved  and  honored  in  Boston  like  few  men 
of  his  time.  Born  in  Chelsea,  he  was  a  Bostonian  all  his  life,  the  very  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  best  Boston  spirit.  Having  spent  his  student  days  at  Tufts  College 
during  the  Civil  War,  he  carried  through  his  life  the  devotion  of  that  heroic 
period  to  liberty.  Profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  freedmen,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war  he  went  to  Georgia  for  service  on  a  Savannah  paper.  Then 
he  served  on  the  New  York  Tribune  and  New  Jersey  papers,  but  soon  gravitated 
back  to  Boston,  where  he  belonged.  The  Transcript  celebrated  its  centenary 
in  1930,  as  Boston  celebrated  its  Tercentenary,  but  half  a  century  ago  it  did  not 
hold  a  place  so  prominent  as  the  Traveler.  It  was  Edward  Clement  who  made 
the  Transcript  a  Boston  institution,  a  paper  that  no  true  Boston  family  can  keep 
house  without.  His  old  series  of  articles  on  Boston  journalism  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  period  here  surveyed.  From  1901  to  1920 
he  continued  the  “Listener”  column,  which  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  had 
founded  in  1887.  Mr.  Chamberlin,  besides  wearing  a  transparent  disguise  as 
the  “Nomad,”  still  conducts  the  “Listener”  column  with  such  a  wealth  of 
knowledge,  especially  of  local  lore,  such  good  temper  and  good  taste,  that  his 
work  is  a  veritable  Boston  notion.  If  there  be  anywhere  in  the  country  more 
illuminating  musical  criticism  than  that  of  Philip  Hale  in  the  Boston  Herald 
and  H.  T.  Parker  in  the  Transcript,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  We  have  been 
debtors  through  the  years  to  Mr.  Minot  and  Mr.  Edgett  for  the  fine  enthusiasm, 
culture  and  sanity  which  distinguish  the  literary  pages  of  those  journals,  and 
Bostonians  hold  that  not  a  few  of  the  “Uncle  Dudley”  editorials  in  the  Globe 
will  bear  comparison  with  many  numbers  of  the  “Tatler.” 

The  pre-eminently  dignified  and  representative  Boston  newspaper  half  a 
century  ago  was  still  the  old  Advertiser.  We  often  wish  today  that  the  pages  of 
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our  newspapers  were  smaller,  like  the  papers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  But  the 
Advertiser  page  was  larger  than  the  others,  although  there  were  only  four  pages. 
Illustrations  in  our  newspapers  had  not  then  come  into  vogue;  neither,  happi  y, 
had  the  monstrous  headlines  which  we  suffer,  so  that  all  the  papers  had  a  much 
more  respectable  front.  The  editor  of  the  Advertiser  in  1880  was  Delano 
Goddard,  one  of  the  most  high-minded  men  ever  connected  with  the  Boston 
press.  He  came  to  Boston  from  Worcester,  where  he  had  been  the  editor  of  the 
historic  Massachusetts  Spy.  On  the  Advertiser  staff  then  or  soon  after  were 
Edward  Stanwood,  afterwards  the  editor  of  the  “Youth’s  Companion  and  long 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  Edwin  M.  Bacon, 
who  was  afterwards  for  many  years  my  neighbor  on  Pinckney  street,  a  man 
who  held  many  newspaper  positions  in  Boston  and  who  knew  his  Boston  better 
than  almost  anybody  in  the  town.  His  little  “  Dictionary  of  Boston  is  invalu¬ 
able,  and  is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  of  his  Boston  books.  He  loved  Boston  as 
Charles  Lamb  loved  London,  and  relished  his  morning  walk  around  Boston 
Common  as  Doctor  Johnson  relished  a  walk  down  Fleet  street..  In  the  years 
when  we  touched  elbows  I  never  knew  him  to  take  any  other  outing— although 
he  wrote  the  best  book  that  exists  about  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Ihe  musical 
critic  of  the  Advertiser  was  the  popular  Louis  C.  Elson.  The  dramatic  critic 
was  Henry  A.  Clapp,  as  distinguished  a  figure  in  his  way  as  Edward  Clement, 
a  representative  of  what  was  finest  in  our  newspaper  life.  He  was  for  a  long 
period  our  most  accomplished  Shakespearean,  and  his  Lowell  Lectures  were 

marked  events. 

Delano  Goddard  was  in  1880  the  center  of  this  brilliant  Advertiser  group. 
His  gifted  wife,  Martha  Le  Baron  Goddard,  was  a  daughter  of  Plymouth,  and 
their  home  on  Mount  Vernon  place,  beside  the  State  House,  holds  a  charmed 
place  in  the  best  Boston  memories  of  that  time.  Few  people  now  recall  Harriet 
Preston’s  striking  little  novel,  “Love  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  which 
the  initiated  knew  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  Goddard  courtship  and  marriage.  I 
knew  Mrs.  Goddard  much  longer  and  better  than  I  knew  her  distinguished 
husband,  for  after  his  death  her  home  until  her  death  was  the  same  as  my  own. 

I  wonder  whether  Boston  boarding  houses  of  the  character  of  that  one  still  exist. 
The  head  of  that  old  Pinckney  street  house  was  an  incarnation  of  the  kindliest 
and  staunchest  spirit  of  the  New  England  village.  Mrs.  Goddard,  carrying  her 
sorrow  so  sweetly,  and  revered  by  all  for  her  resolute  activities,  was  our  dean  by 
divine  right.  There  was  a  young  Technology  professor  with  his  bright  Wis¬ 
consin  wife.  There  was  a  young  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 

destined  to  become  the  head  of  the  state  insane  asylum  in  South  Carolina. 
Professor  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  soon  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  heretic,  and  his 
wife  were  of  us.  I  had  known  Mitchell  as  far  back  as  our  student  days  at 
Leipzig,  where  we  had  adjoining  rooms  in  the  same  house,  with  the  door  between 
usually  open.  He  was  then  and  always  the  painstaking  friend  and  helper  of  his 

circle.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  in  the  introduction  to  Mitchell’s  unfinished  auto¬ 

biography,  published  after  his  death,  paid  just  tribute  to  him  as  one  of  the 
saintliest  of  men.  He  was  the  best  Bible  scholar  I  ever  knew.  His  power  to 
inspire  students  was  almost  unexampled;  and  bishops  never  did  a  more  bigoted 
or  foolish  thing  than  when  they  removed  him  from  his  chair  at  the  theological 
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school,  under  the  almost  universal  protest,  be  it  remembered  to  their  praise,  of 
the  faculty  and  officials  of  Boston  University. 

For  a  time  at  the  boarding  house,  Helen  Campbell,  the  author  of  “Prisoners 
of  Poverty,”  an  untiring  worker  for  humanity,  was  of  us.  So  in  some  domestic 
interlude  was  Charles  H.  Levermore,  later  the  president  of  Adelphi  College  at 
Brooklyn,  and  the  winner  of  the  Bok  peace  prize,  but  at  that  earlier  time  a 
professor  of  history  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  So  for  a  year  was  the 
brilliant  Mary  M.  Kingsbury,  already  consecrated  to  social  welfare,  and  des¬ 
tined,  as  Mrs.  Simkhovitch,  to  years  of  distinguished  service  as  the  head  of  the 
John  Street  Settlement,  in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York.  There  were  charm¬ 
ing  girls  from  places  as  widely  distributed  as  Greenfield,  Washington,  Madison 
and  Peoria,  studying  in  Boston  schools. 

The  undisputed  autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table  and  the  dinner-table 
was  that  robust  man  from  Maine,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  a  salient  personality, 
smacking  of  the  soil,  afterwards  for  twenty  years  the  superintendent  of  the 
North  End  Union,  long  a  marked  figure  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and 
the  City  Club.  He  was  everybody’s  friend,  a  man  of  the  tenderest  and  sturdiest 
sympathy  and  of  what  John  Hay  would  call  “huge  mirth.”  The  Herald  once 
published  an  article  about  him  as  “The  Most  Popular  Man  in  Boston,”  for 
which  caption  there  was  abundant  warrant.  He  was  my  close  friend  for  almost 
the  whole  period  of  these  memories,  and  after  my  marriage  he  never  failed 
for  thirty  years  to  come  to  us  for  Christmas  Eve,  when  a  score  of  friends  joined 
us  for  the  “Christmas  Carol.”  We  always  cast  him  for  “Fezziwig,”  and  the 
circle  would  not  have  thought  the  rendering  authentic  without  him.  The 
thought  of  him  here  brings  up  pictures  of  the  old  Pinckney  street  boarding 
house  and  long  summer  evenings  when  we  sat  on  the  broad  roof  of  the  ell, 
which  he  called  “The  Lawn,”  and  dreamed  across  the  river  to  Cambridge 
and  the  sunset.  I  wonder,  I  say,  whether  such  boarding  houses  still  exist 
in  Boston.  Everybody  now  without  an  individual  home  seems  to  haunt 
restaurants;  but  these  Boston  memories  of  the  last  generation  would  not  be 
complete  without  this  representative  picture. 

The  religious  journals  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  our  Boston 
life.  I  have  known  best  in  this  period  the  Congregationalist  and  the  Christian 
Register.  But  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  the  editor  of  Zion's  Herald  for  a 
generation  before  1920,  was  a  veritable  institution  in  New  England  Methodism. 
The  Christian  Leader  has  won  my  growing  esteem  for  its  growing  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  knew  and  admired  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  and  James  Jeffrey 
Roche,  successively  editors  of  the  Pilot  and,  much  more,  inspired  poets  of 
freedom. 

There  were  few  men  of  his  time  in  Boston  who  knew  our  Puritan  history 
so  thoroughly  or  loved  our  traditions  so  fondly  as  Henry  Morton  Dexter,  for 
years  the  editor  of  the  Congregationalist.  His  learned  work  on  “Congre¬ 
gationalism  as  Seen  in  its  Literature”  is  a  storehouse  of  exact  information 
on  our  origins  much  broader  in  its  scope  than  its  title  implies.  Rev.  Albert  E. 
Dunning,  who  succeeded  him,  was  stalwartly  loyal  to  the  same  traditions, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  peace  cause  also  brought  us  closely  together.  Howard 
Bridgman,  his  successor,  stood  close  to  me  in  many  ways.  Two  editors  of  the 
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“Christian  Register,”  George  Batchelor  and  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  were  valued 
friends  of  mine  and  able  men.  Mr.  Barrows,  for  some  years  minister  of  the 
famous  old  First  Church  of  Dorchester,  at  Meeting  House  Hill  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  historical  scholar,  especially  in  the  field  of  our  New  England  beginnings. 

The  “  Register  ”  office  in  the  Barrows  period  was  a  delightful  place  to  look  t  . 

Mrs  Barrows  was  a  famous  stenographer  and  an  all-round  enthusiast,  an 
Mrs.  Emma  Marean  of  Cambridge  used  to  help,  and  even  succeeded  Mr.  Bar- 
rows  for  a  time  as  editor.  Mrs.  Barrows  was  much  liked  and  trusted  by  Dr 
George  E  Ellis,  then  the  venerable  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historica 
Societv  young  friend  of  Daniel  Webster  and  everybody’s  friend.  Once  a 
month  for  many  winters,  a  dozen  persons,  in  which  fortunate  circle  I  was 
included,  were  invited  to  his  Marlborough  street  home  for  supper  Mrs.  Barrows 
being  entrusted  with  the  inviting.  Doctor  Ellis  did  the  talking,  drawing 
upon  an  unrivaled  experience  and  acquaintance,  and  if  there  were  richer 
and  more  interesting  evenings  in  those  days  in  Boston,  they  were  few  and  far 

between. 

The'  Boston  pulpit  fifty  years  ago  and  in  the  next  ensuing  years  saw  some 
marked  men  The  most  illustrious  preacher  was  Philhps  Brooks  who  came 
This  native  Boston  from  Philadelphia  in  1870  while  Trindy  Church  ™ 
still  on  Summer  street,  and  who  died  as  bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  1S94.  His 
influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  Boston  was  incalculable.  The  power  of 
his  presence  was  such  that  his  printed  sermons  reflect  inadequately  the  impies- 
siveness  of  his  spoken  words.  I  heard  most  of  the  famous  preachers  of  the 
time  in  England  and  America  —  Beecher,  Spurgeon,  Liddon,  Stanley,  Mar- 
tineau,  but  no  other  gave  such  an  immediate  sense  of  inspiration  dhe bun- 
day  afternoons  in  which  so  many  of  us,  from  many  churches,  listened  to  his 
enraptured  utterance  remain  forever  sacred  memories  of  divine  communication. 
We  are  fortunate  at  this  time  in  the  gift  of  Bishop  Lawrence’s  strong  and  tender 
little  book  about  him,  to  add  to  Professor  Allen’s  great  biography  Bishop 
Lawrence’s  other  book,  “Fifty  Years,”  whose  bold  and  advanced  utterances 
precipitated  one  of  the  most  notable  theological  controversies  of  the  time  also 
contains  a  memorable  tribute  to  Phillips  Brooks’  influence  upon  himself  and 
upon  his  age.  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  quickening  spirit  more  than  a  contributor  of 
new  thought.  After  he  died  we  had  a  memorial  meeting  at  the  1  wentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Club  in  the  founding  of  which  he  had  been  deeply  interested  1  lie  speakers 
were  his  successor,  Doctor  Donald,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Doctor 
Donald’s  opening  word  was  this:  “I  shall  say  little  about  Phillips  Brooks 
theolo-y;  it  was  simply  the  theology  of  Horace  Bushnell.  If  he  had 
Dean  Stanley,  it  would  have  served  as  well.  Our  great  Boston  preacher  was 
the  pre-eminent  Broad  Church  preacher  of  his  age.  He  made  the  EP^°PaJ 
Church  in  Massachusetts  a  different  church,  and  he  made  Boston  a  different 

B°StGeorge  A.  Gordon,  whom  I  knew  long,  came  to  the  Old  South  Church  a 
dozen  years  after  Phillips  Brooks  came  to  Trinity,  and  he  occupied  the  0 
South  pulpit  for  forty  years.  His  theology  was  essentially  that  of  Phi  lips 
Brooks  and  it  is  a  question  whether  his  distinctly  theological  influence  in  Boston 
and  New  England  was  not  greater.  As  the  minister  of  the  most  historic  and 
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important  Congregational  church  in  the  country,  he  came  closer  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  order  here,  and  he  had  a  greater  tendency  and  talent  for  theological 
discussion. 

The  meteoric  career  in  Boston  of  William  H.  H.  Murray,  first  at  Park  Street 
Church  and  then  at  Music  Hall,  ended  just  as  the  half-century  began.  Murray 
and  Gordon  both  came  to  Boston  from  churches  in  Connecticut,  but  never 
were  two  men  more  unlike  in  temper  and  method,  although  theologically  they 
were  in  essential  accord.  As  Professor  Mitchell’s  trouble  was  with  the  bishops, 
Mr.  Murray’s  trouble  was  with  his  deacons.  If  both  minister  and  deacons 
had  had  a  little  more  tolerance  and  patience,  a  little  more  mutual  respect  for 
varying  antecedents  and  habits,  a  little  more  common  sense,  Mr.  Murray’s 
Boston  story  might  have  been  longer  and  a  marked  blessing  for  the  town,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  sturdy  and  noble  nature,  of  rugged  honesty  and  rare  powers; 
a  great  pulpit  career  was  ruthlessly  checked. 

We  always  remember  that  William  E.  Barton,  though  his  later  ministry 
in  Chicago  was  longer  and  more  important,  was  for  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Shawmut  Church,  and  he  came  back  to  make  Massachusetts  his  permanent 
home  for  his  last  years.  No  other  man  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  conserve 
and  enrich  the  great  Lincoln  memories.  The  saintly  and  intrepid  Clara  Barton, 
of  Red  Cross  memory,  a  Worcester  County  girl,  was  of  his  family,  and  his 
biography  of  her  is  an  invaluable  record.  He  was  a  prince  of  speakers  for  young 
people  and  no  one  was  more  warmly  welcomed  at  our  Old  South  summer  lectures. 
Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  the  famous  Civil  War  correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Journal  and  writer  of  so  many  splendid  books  for  boys,  was  long  a  leading 
member  of  the  Shawmut  Church.  He  was  my  wife’s  uncle,  and  Boston  never 
had  a  more  loyal  and  devoted  citizen.  Our  last  association  with  Mr.  Barton 
was  at  Lausanne  in  the  summer  of  1927,  when  we  were  together  for  a  week  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Church  Conference.  At  the  same  hotel  with  us  was 
Bishop  Brent,  the  president  and  originator  of  that  remarkable  conference,  who 
also  had  been  the  minister  of  a  Boston  church. 

I  first  knew  Philip  Moxom  in  Cleveland,  in  my  early  days  of  western 
lecturing,  soon  after  1880.  I  stumbled  into  hearing  him  in  his  Cleveland 
church,  instantly  recognizing  his  rare  vitality,  and  when  he  came  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  I  confidently  anticipated  the  impress  he  would  make 
upon  our  religious  and  intellectual  life.  Doctor  Hale  thought  him  our  best 
preacher.  He  was  always  one  of  the  Boston  group,  of  which  Doctor  Hale  was 
the  leader,  which  in  the  May  days  each  year  went  out  to  the  International 
Arbitration  Conferences  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

I  first  met  Brooke  Herford  similarly  in  the  West.  He  had  come  to  Chicago 
from  a  most  successful  ministry  at  Manchester  in  England,  and  his  ministry 
in  Chicago  and  afterwards  at  the  Arlington  Street  Church  in  Boston  was  even 
more  notable.  His  mental  vigor,  warm  sympathies,  practicality  and  humanity 
brought  a  fresh  and  wholesome  current  into  Boston  preaching.  He  was  long 
my  neighbor  on  Pinckney  street  and  I  held  him  in  high  and  affectionate  esteem. 
His  return  to  England  during  the  full  tide  of  his  success  in  Boston,  a  chivalric 
thing  on  his  part,  as  he  felt  he  was  more  needed  in  his  fellowship  there  than 
here,  was  perhaps  a  mistake.  When  we  saw  him  in  London  a  few  j^ears  after- 
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wards,  although  he  had  been  the  head  of  an  H^tne^boHnR^ 

ill  but  sad,  and  his  death  followed  too  soon  doctor  Hate  sne,^  ^  ^ 

^  tip:rCcu,ture  and  rare  'devotion  our  New 

&5“St  of  the  Second  Church  of  Boston  ‘^chur^the  Mathers 
and  of  Emerson,  during  a  large  part  of  this ‘  half-^n  ury,w^  ^  ^  ^  yolume 

chusetls  Senate  —  a'Vost^he  held  for  a 'full  quarter-century.  His  patriotism 

chS: 

Frothingham  was  of  the  Unnoted 
SS  at 

quarter-century  there,  with  his  singuic  p  y,  community.  Edward 

"htefhad  controlled  his  life,  “ll 

™  merged  with  the  First  Church,  I  being 

myself  °“ /d^^^T^the  old  First  Church  in  Cambridge  in  1894, 

half-way  in  the  journey  of  his  life,  and  during  the  latter  half,  at  least^°  ^ 
full  generation  tiere  he  was  certainly  the  most  interesting  man  -  greater 
Boston  pulpit.  There  may  have  been  ^ater  Pre-h^  but  ^  -S  ' 

rr r  =£ 

rr  ^  - — 

^  L  Charles  F  Dote  was  not  a  humorist  like  Crothers,  but  he  was  like  him  a 
•  t  Roth  cradled  in  the  rigid  old  orthodoxy,  they  obtained  their  fieedo 
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enlist  or  create,  with  a  studiousness,  a  valor,  a  humility,  an  uncompromisingness, 
which  made  him  a  unique  factor  in  our  Boston  life. 

The  year  after  Dole  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
a  saint,  destined  to  as  long  a  life  in  Boston  as  his  own,  entered  the  Seminary. 
This  was  Francis  E.  Clark,  the  founder  of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
He  went  from  Andover  to  a  church  in  Portland,  as  Dole  had  done.  He  came 
from  Portland  to  Boston,  as  Dole  had  done,  to  make  Boston  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  during  all  the  later  part  of  that  life  I  knew  him  well.  In 
1880,  two  years  before  he  came,  he  had  founded  the  famous  society  associated 
with  his  name.  Its  life  just  covers  the  half-century  of  this  survey.  The 
Society  now  numbers  five  million  members  all  over  the  world.  Boston  has 
always  been  its  capital,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  most 
important  religious  movement  in  the  half-century  in  Boston.  Every  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  also  been  a  Good  Citizenship  Society  and  a  Peace  Society, 
for  Francis  Clark  was  a  Christian  statesman  of  the  highest  order,  and  the 
pervasive  good  influence  of  the  movement  has  been  incalculable. 

One  of  the  early  converts  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  was  a 
Boston  boy,  named  George  W.  Coleman.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old 
when  he  first  crossed  my  path  in  1890.  He  was  just  back  to  Boston  from  a 
shipwreck  in  the  Caribbean,  and  came  to  the  office  of  the  “New  England 
Magazine”  for  a  job,  which  he  found,  to  our  mutual  advantage.  From  us  he 
went  to  the  office  of  Doctor  Clark’s  journal,  the  “Christian  Endeavor  World,” 
and  quickly  earned  an  influential  place  in  the  movement,  passing  then  through 
various  interests,  until  he  became  the  president  of  the  Babson  Institute.  No 
religious  worker  could  have  a  better  inspiration  or  succession  than  from  Francis 
E.  Clark.  The  Ford  Hall  Forum,  which  has  made  Mr.  Coleman  best  known, 
was  started  in  Boston  in  1908,  and  has  exhibited  under  his  control  a  breadth, 
an  energy,  an  understanding  of  the  real  problems  of  the  people,  which  have 
made  it  a  vital  and  expanding  national  influence.  I  welcomed  it  warmly  and 
have  watched  its  growth  with  great  satisfaction.  I  spoke  at  the  first  Ford  Hall 
meeting,  and  was  then  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Forum. 

The  two  great  Boston  Unitarian  prophets  in  1880  were  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Both  were  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  power 
and  of  their  influence  in  Boston.  Doctor  Clarke  died  in  1888,  and  Doctor 
Hale  was  his  biographer.  Doctor  Hale  lived  until  1909,  his  long  life  of  eighty- 
seven  years  being  almost  entirely  identified  with  this  city  of  his  birth.  Boston 
was  always  conscious  of  Doctor  Clarke’s  presence  in  the  town  as  an  inspiration 
and  reinforcement  of  every  good  cause.  He  was  the  revered  friend  of  all  our 
intellectual  leaders.  He  was  the  minister  at  Emerson’s  funeral.  Doctor 
Holmes  spoke  of  him  as  our  “Saint  James.”  Governor  Andrew,  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Mary  Hemenway  belonged  to  his  congregation.  So  did  that  most 
useful  and  devoted  citizen,  William  H.  Baldwin,  the  founder  of  that  splendid 
institution,  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union.  I  was  always  in  close 
touch  with  Air.  Baldwin,  whom  I  greatly  liked,  and  once  or  twice  every  winter  I 
went  to  speak  at  his  Sunday  evening  meetings  at  the  Union  Hall. 

I  knew  Doctor  Clarke’s  successor,  Charles  G.  Ames,  better  than  I  knew 
Doctor  Clarke;  we  were  close  friends  during  his  whole  life  in  Boston.  His 
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was  a  rare  spirit  and  a  rare  mind, —  the  most  Emersonian  mind  in  the  Boston 
pulpit  of  the  time,  expressing  itself  in  the  most  Emersonian  style,  sententious, 
pregnant,  witty,  homely,  transcendental,  uplifting.  In  our  Twentieth  Century 
Club  and  in  every  circle  which  he  touched  he  was  an  unfailing  reliance  and 
delight. 

My  relation  with  Doctor  Hale  began  almost  as  soon  as  my  life  in  Boston 
began,  and  grew  ever  closer  and  stronger  to  the  end  of  his  life.  I  knew  him  as 
a  young  admirer  knows  an  illustrious  man,  in  the  old  Ticknor  and  Fields  days, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  charmed  circle  at  124  Tremont  street,  his  “Man  Without 
a  Country”  having  appeared  just  before  I  came  there.  He  took  an  interest 
in  my  European  studies,  and  was  one  of  the  kindest  in  welcoming  me  home. 
Just  before  I  came  I  had  written  in  London  some  articles  on  the  English  Broad 
Church  leaders,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Dean  Stanley, 
which,  published  in  the  “Unitarian  Magazine,”  had  won  warm  praise  both 
from  him  and  from  James  Freeman  Clarke.  This  helped  me  in  my  first  public 
work,  which  was  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  beginning  of  1880  on  “Pioneers 
of  German  Religious  Thought  ”  —  Lessing,  Kant  and  Fichte. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  since  at  the  temerity  of  the  venture,  for  I  was 
almost  unknown  beyond  a  circle  of  personal  friends,  and  the  subject  certainly 
was  not  popular.  But  the  little  Wesleyan  Hall  in  Bromfield  street  was  well 
filled.  In  a  front  seat  at  the  first  lecture  sat  a  venerable,  white-haired  man, 
who  listened  intently,  and  at  the  close  hastened  to  grasp  my  hand  and  say: 
“I  am  Mr.  Alcott.  Where  can  I  see  you?”  Always  on  the  lookout  for 
budding  Transcendentalists,  he  had  come  down  especially  from  Concord  and 
the  next  morning  we  had  a  long  talk.  Charles  Allen  told  me  that  General 
Banks  came  in  from  Waltham  for  every  lecture,  and  that  he  was  at  that  time 
profoundly  interested  in  religio-philosophical  subjects.  Doctor  Hale,  too, 
came  to  one  of  the  lectures.  I  did  not  know  he  was  there,  but  the  next  day 
there  came  a  glowing  letter  from  him,  inclosing  a  commendation  of  my  work, 
which  still  warms  my  heart.  As  I  seemed  likely  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  lec¬ 
turing,  he  wrote,  he  thought  his  letter  might  help  me,  as  indeed  it  did.  It  was 
a  representative  case  of  his  ubiquitous  providence.  In  hard  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  cheer  that  came  to  me  from  evenings  in  his  study  at  the  old  home 
in  Highland  street  could  not  be  told.  Our  public  interests  largely  coincided, 
our  co-operation  grew  ever  closer  and  more  constant,  and  my  reverence  for 
his  memory  is  one  of  the  sanctities  of  my  life.  Among  all  public  men  he  and 
Howells  have  meant  the  most  to  me;  and  among  all  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known,  in  Europe  or  America,  his  personality  was  distinctly  the  most  impres¬ 
sive.  He  lived  with  full  devotion  and  with  all  his  might  in  every  circle  of  his 
life.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Boston  spirit.  He  loved  Massachusetts 
all  the  way  from  Cape  Cod  to  Berkshire.  But  his  strong  local  enthusiasms 
were  only  sustenance  and  provocation  for  his  life  in  larger  circles.  His  “Man 
Without  a  Country”  is  our  patriotic  classic.  The  United  States  itself  was 
only  prophecy  and  program  for  a  united  world,  and  the  earth  itself  was  but  a 
precinct  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  making. 

Mr.  Howells  in  1880  was  living  in  a  pretty  house  with  a  broad  veranda, 
built  by  William  R.  Mead,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Belmont.  Mrs.  Howells, 
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who  was  an  artist,  harking  back  to  the  beginning  of  their  carried  life i  at Venice, 
had  inscribed  on  the  library  wall  the  apt  Shakespearean  phrase  Iro 
ns  far  as  Belmont,”  Their  home  was  one  of  my  happiest  resorts,  and  it  wa. 
r/oy  to  sit  on  the  veranda  at  evening  and  see  the  lights  come  out  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Boston.  Too  soon  the  home  was  changed  to  New  York,  but  there, 
too  chiefly  at the  high  apartment  overlooking  Central  Park,  came  happy 
reunions  To  the  end  of  his  life  Howells  was  pre-eminently  my  guide,  p  n- 
losopher  and  friend,”  and,  as  the  days  go  on,  he  bulks  ever  larger  in  my  mi  . 
None  out  men  of  letters  since  has  been  his  ^,-1  none  since  the  go  den 
An  early  revival  of  interest  in  his  novels  especially  is  certain  there  ha\ 
^ome  none  since  he  wrote  so  good  as  -The  Ri*  of  Silas 

Instance  ”  “The  Landlord  at  the  Lion's  Head,”  “A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes 
and  half’  a  dozen  more.  His  books  of  travel  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  England, 
remain  ever  charming,  and  his  literary  and  critical  essays  are  always  pene¬ 
trating  and  illuminating.  His  love  for  Boston  and  Cambridge  was  abiding 

and  he  sleeps  at  Mount  Auburn.  ,  nf  Philo<?o- 

The  years  following  1880  were  the  years  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phil 

phy  in  which,  with  much  of  philosophical  Boston  and  Cam  bri  ge,  oo  '  a 
dee;  interest  My  Leipzig  studies  had  been  largely  in  philosophy  Follow- 
in,  mv  Wesleyan  Hall  lectures,  I  was  asked  by  a  group  of  the  young  Unitarian 
ministers  to  conduct  a  class  in  Kant,  which  I  hope  proved  half ^ 
to  them  as  it  did  to  me.  Some  time  later  I  had  a  Kant  class  at  the  Hotel  \  e 
dome  Before  this  last  I  had  a  class  in  Aristotle  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ka 
Gannett  Wells  of  blessed  memory.  It  was  her  plan  and  she  did  all  the  wo >  . 

I  think  forty  women  must  have  come  and  paid  a  high  puce  •  c  ~ 

believed  that,  in  her  untiring  beneficence,  Mrs.  Wells  thought  that  I  needed 
the  money  quite  as  much  as  they  needed  Aristotle,  which  in  that  critical  perm 
oLy  apprenticeship  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  Here  again  I  wonder  whethe 
today  a  parlor  full  of  busy  women  could  be  gathered  once  a  week  for  eight  or 
ten  weeks  for  discussions  of  Aristotle.  To  the  Concord  School  we  went  a  good 
deal  going  up  by  the  morning  train  and  coming  back  only  after  the  evening 
session  I  remember  lecturing  three  times,  on  subjects  related  to  Dante 
Fichte  and  Emerson.  Bronson  Alcott  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn  originated  an 
managed  the  school,  which  was  indeed  a  noteworthy  achievement  Emers 
often  came  to  the  sessions  and  more  than  once  he  lectured,  the  town  had i  be ^  g 
token  for  these  occasions.  John  Fiske’s  “Destiny  of  Man  and  The  Idea 
of  God”  were  first  read  by  him  at  the  Concord  School.  Thomas  Davidson, 
that  philosophic  knight  errant  and  keen  Aristotelian,  was  presei 

The  leading  spirit  throughout  was  undeniably  William  T.  Harris.  Doctor 
Harris  who  had  had  a  distinguished  educational  career  as  supenntenden 
5  the  St  Louis  public  schools,  had  gathered  in  St.  Louis  a  noteworthy  group 
of  philosophical  students,  establishing  in  this  connection  the  yet  more  note¬ 
worthy  “Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.”  Charles  H.  Ames,  on  his  western 
trips,  had  come  into  touch  with  this  movement,  and  became  an  ardent  discip 
of  Doctor  Harris,  communicating  his  enthusiasm  to  me,  and  my  s 

—  -  ■  '‘Journal”  were  a  distinct  influence  in  determining  the  cour 
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of  my  work  in  German  philosophy.  Doctor  Harris,  after  his  St.  Louis  work, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Concord,  living  in  Alcott’s  old  home,  the  Orchard 
House;  I  think  he  stayed  in  Concord  up  to  the  time  he  went  to  Washington 
for  his  work  as  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  Ames  and  I  used  to  go 
up  there  to  visit  him,  and  Sundays  there  remain  elect  memories.  Doctor 
Harris  still  seems  to  me  the  most  comprehensive  and  penetrating  philosophical 
thinker  we  have  had  in  America  in  this  time. 

It  was  Doctor  Hale  who  in  1889  persuaded  me  to  join  him  in  editing  the 
“New  England  Magazine,”  a  work  which  we  continued  together  for  a  year, 
when  I  became  the  sole  editor.  This  work  was  one  of  my  chief  interests  until 
1901,  when  I  gave  it  up  to  help  Edwin  Ginn  in  planning  the  World  Peace  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  “New  England  Magazine”  had  led  a  precarious  existence  for  two  or 
three  years  before  1889  and  when  the  matter  of  a  new  departure,  something 
more  ambitious,  came  up,  Doctor  Hale,  who  always  liked  literary  adventures, 
and  especially  liked  to  have  editing  of  some  sort  on  his  hands,  urged  that  this 
would  be  a  capital  organ  for  me  in  my  Old  South  work  and  other  historical  and 
political  enterprises. 

The  Old  South  historical  work  had  been  started  tentatively  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway  soon  after  she  had  made  the  decisive  generous  contribution  to 
save  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  from  destruction  in  1876.  She  resolved  that 
it  should  not  stand  as  a  mere  mausoleum  for  the  great  ghosts,  but  should  be  a 
living  temple  of  patriotism  and  especially  a  school  in  American  history  and  good 
citizenship  for  the  young  people  of  Boston.  With  the  help  of  other  devoted 
women,  she  had  arranged  various  historical  lectures  and  festivals  at  the  Old 
South  and  established  prizes  for  historical  essays  by  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  Boston  high  schools.  This  was  just  as  I  came  home  from  Germany. 
I  had  been  deeply  interested  while  in  Leipzig  in  the  saving  of  the  Old  South  and 
was  stirred  to  rather  definite  visions  of  the  historical  and  educational  uses 
which  the  old  Meeting  House  could  be  made  to  serve.  I  wrote  an  article  about 
it,  which  I  sent  home  to  Boston  friends,  and  later  Mrs.  Goddard  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hemenway.  It  proved  to  be  the  word  for  which  she 
was  waiting  and  she  invited  me  in  1883  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Old  South 
work  and  give  it  the  definition  and  expansion  which  was  possible  and  necessary. 
The  result  was  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  Old  South  work  was  one  of  my 
main  interests;  and  few  works  have  given  me  greater  satisfaction.  The  Old 
South  summer  lectures  for  young  people  on  the  Wednesday  afternoons  of 
July  and  August,  with  the  old  Meeting  House  always  well  filled,  became  some¬ 
thing  of  an  institution.  The  prizes  for  essays  were  continued,  gradually  attract¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  young  essayists,  and  these  were  duly  organized  into  an 
Old  South  Historical  Society,  doing  excellent  work,  which  still  exists. 

There  were  winter  lectures  for  teachers.  Mrs.  Hemenway  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  John  Fiske’s  ability  as  a  historical  writer,  and  at  an  early  period 
secured  lectures  by  him,  continued  for  many  years,  for  the  Boston  teachers 
and  general  public.  Much  of  the  material  in  his  successive  historical  volumes 
had  been  previously  used  in  his  Old  South  lectures.  Mr.  Fiske’s  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  dedicated  “To  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  in  recognition 
of  the  rare  foresight  and  public  spirit  which  saved  from  destruction  one  of  the 
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noblest  historical  buildings  in  America  and  made  it  a  center  for  the  teaching  of 
American  history  and  the  principles  of  good  citizenship.” 

The  first  president  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Society  was  Harry  L.  South- 
wick,  who  by  and  by  became  and  still  continues  the  president  of  the  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  name  a  score  of  prominent  pro¬ 
fessors,  teachers,  journalists  and  other  public  workers  who  found  early  inspi¬ 
ration  in  these  associations.  The  Society  organized  annual  historical  pil¬ 
grimages  —  to  Plymouth,  New  Bedford,  Portsmouth,  the  Whittier  country 
and  a  dozen  places  —  which  proved  very  popular  and  drew  large  numbers. 
The  Washington’s  Birthday  celebration  was  the  red-letter  festival  of  the  year. 
At  first  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  then  irrespective  of  them,  I  under¬ 
took  the  preparation  of  the  “Old  South  Leaflets,”  chiefly  reprints  of  important 
historical  papers  with  notes  and  lists  for  reading  and  study,  of  which  two  hundred 
were  issued  before  I  gave  up  the  work.  These  have  proved  useful  in  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  carrying  the  Old  South  influence  a  long 
way  from  home. 

Mary  Hemenway  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  in  the  Boston 
of  her  time.  Her  patriotism,  her  generosity  and  her  enthusiasm  for  education 
were  unbounded.  She  started  and  long  maintained  the  teaching  of  cooking 
for  the  girls  in  the  Boston  schools.  More  important  was  her  establishment  of 
courses  in  physical  training  and  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
to  train  teachers  for  the  work.  This  school,  liberally  endowed,  was  ultimately 
made  a  department  of  Wellesley  College,  then  as  before  under  the  control  of 
Miss  Amy  M.  Homans,  who  for  half  a  lifetime  was  Airs.  Hemenway’s  sagacious 
and  indefatigable  helper.  For  many  years  I  was  in  close  touch  with  Airs. 
Hemenway  and  her  work,  with  ever  growing  regard  for  her  spirit  and  her 
powers.  Years  afterward  her  stately  mansion  on  Alount  Vernon  street  was 
purchased  by  Edwin  Ginn  and  made  the  headquarters  for  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  and  by  an  interesting  coincidence  the  beautiful  old  sitting-room  with 
its  sculptured  mantelpiece,  where  I  had  spent  so  many  hours  with  Airs.  Hemen¬ 
way,  became  my  own  office  as  director  of  the  Foundation. 

I  was  editor  of  the  “New  England  Magazine”  from  1889  to  1901.  The 
work  was  attractive  and  appealing,  and  enabled  me  to  promote  many  interests 
affecting  New  England  history  and  life,  besides  furnishing  me,  in  the  Editor’s 
Table,  a  pulpit  for  preaching  upon  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  time.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  conflict  about  A'enezuela,  our  Spanish  War  and  England’s 
Boer  War,  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  and  the  anti-imperialist  movement, 
so  that  there  was  much  occasion  for  preaching.  It  was  an  illustrated  magazine, 
and  my  successive  young  art  editors,  Louis  A.  Holman  and  William  F.  King- 
man,  were  fine  fellows  to  work  with.  Air.  Holman,  a  Rembrandt  enthusiast 
among  other  things,  now  has  a  charming  print  shop  on  Park  street.  For  a  time 
I  had  as  assistant  a  gifted  young  Canadian,  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  who  had 
done  much  good  newspaper  work  before  he  came  to  us  in  Boston,  and  whose 
literary  enthusiasm,  love  of  right  things,  patient  application  and  appealing 
personality  were  so  rare  that  I  still  think  with  sorrow  of  his  too  early  death. 

Nothing  in  this  period  has  been  more  impressive  than  the  momentous 
advance  in  the  higher  education.  President  Eliot’s  work  at  Harvard  began 
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gome  years  before  1880;  and  that  revolutionary  work  made  him  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  whole  history  of  American  education.  He  found  Harvard  a  small, 
although  an  illustrious,  institution;  he  left  it  in  its  teaching  body,  its  student 
body  and  its  scope  one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  the  world.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  founded  by  William  B.  Rogers  shortly 
before  President  Eliot’s  term  at  Harvard  began.  His  brilliant  successor, 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  I  knew  well;  he  was  a  marked  figure  in  Boston  life. 
The  Institute  is  today  the  leading  technical  school  in  the  United  States  and 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  life  of  Boston  University  almost  exactly 
covers  this  half-century.  President  Warren,  its  founder,  was  a  great  and 
prophetic  man.  Today  the  University  has  more  than  ten  thousand  students, 
and  its  new  buildings  by  the  Charles,  opposite  Harvard,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
academic  groups  of  the  country.  Wellesley  College,  like  Smith  College,  came 
into  being  at  almost  the  same  time;  a  generation  before  that  there  was  not  a 
public  high  school  for  girls  in  Boston. 

I  have  been  associated  in  my  life  with  no  other  movement,  save  the  cause 
of  international  peace,  which  I  consider  of  so  great  import  as  that  for  the  political 
and  educational  rights  of  women.  There  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  prouder  than 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  my  wife  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  I  was  president  of  the  Men’s  League  for 
Woman  Suffrage.  The  illustrious  leaders,  Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Ednali  D.  Cheney  and  Anna  Shaw  were  my  friends.  Of  the  real  pioneer,  Lucy 
Stone,  her  daughter,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  has  just  given  us  a  noble  biography. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  was  as  devoted  to  the  cause  as  his  wife.  Colonel  Higginson 
was  equally  devoted,  as  he  was  to  every  brave  advance,  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Jr.,  and  Francis  Garrison  were  untiring  workers.  In  the  old  Ticknor 
and  Fields  days  Colonel  Higginson,  already  a  marked  figure  in  our  literary  life, 
lived  at  Newport,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Cambridge.  I  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  and  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was 
when,  in  feeble  health,  he  came  to  our  May  festival. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  was  founded  in  Boston  as  far  back  as  1867, 
Emerson  being  one  of  its  founders.  In  1903  we  commemorated  the  centenary 
of  Emerson’s  birth  by  a  month  of  lectures  upon  his  work  and  influence,  the 
morning  lectures  at  Concord,  the  evening  lectures  in  Boston.  They  were  by 
our  best  thinkers,  Doctor  Hale,  for  instance,  giving  the  address  on  “Emerson’s 
Religion,”  and  had  large  audiences. 

During  my  quarter-century  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  I  remember  no  other  meeting  so  impressive  as  that  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  President  Eliot’s  admission  to  the  Society.  The  memor¬ 
able  feature  was  his  own  address,  with  his  generous  tribute  to  his  fellow-workers 
at  Harvard,  who  had  done  so  much  toward  the  success  of  his  administration. 
It  is  grateful  to  know  that  the  noble  biography  of  President  Eliot  just  given  us  is 
the  work  of  the  son  of  William  James,  that  rarest  spirit  among  the  Harvard 
teachers  of  his  time.  I  knew  him  well  and  loved  and  honored  him.  In  the  hall 
of  memory  rise  such  noble  Harvard  figures  as  Charles  Carroll  Everett,  Josiah 
Royce,  Kuno  Francke  and  William  C.  Lane;  Charles  E.  Fay  of  Tufts,  my  close 
friend  through  this  whole  period,  founder  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  most  daring 
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came  home,  he  lived  for  some  years  m  y0hns  Hopkins,  and  then 

Teh  together.  Then  came  his  a  generation 

his  work  as  organizer  an  rs  pr  t  ,if  j  spent  many  Sundays  with 

r 6  nf "  " ot  ^ — 

“fe-  It  was  by  a  startling  and  sad  3£ 

land,  the  pre-eminent  champions  o  *  E  simultaneously  in  gross  violation 
of  the  nineteenth  century  wer ^  ^  sub[u"ation  0f  the  Philippines  and  England 
of  their  great  tradition,  .  .  treat  these  subjects  together  in  m> 

in  the  Boer  War.  I  often  had  «  a  considerable  reading 

editorials,  and  some  of  these,  reprinted  P  P  ’  f  LinColn  at  a  London 

in  England.  Long  "l  of  those  pamphlets  on 

reception,  I  was  amazed  “household  word”  in  his  home.  He  had 

“The  Present  Crisis”  made  my  nam  ,  ,  t  lovd-George  was  at  a 

been  a  strong  “pro-Boer.”  “‘T  SUad  tlok  us 19U1,  where  Stead’s 

“Pro-Boer”  dinner  to  which  Wilha  •  pr0phet,  was  the  real  event  of 

own  speech,  with  all  the  inspiration  l  o  -n  Boston  l  had  the  deepest 

the  evening.  With  the  anti-imperialist  movemen  George  F  Hoar 

sympathy.  Massachusetts  was  t  le  tQ  our  course  in  the  Philippines, 

was  the  leader  in  the  Senate  of  1 *  the  ,eader  of  the  popular  organized 

and  the  venerable  Georg  •  _ tor  Hoar  more  in  connection  with 

opposition.  I  knew  both  men  we  ,  1  Boutwell  often  came  to  my 

historical  interests  than  with  anti"impen  g  c  0f  earlier  periods  and 
office  at  20  Beacon  street,  and  his  political  Storey,  his  successor  as 

men  of  high  significance  were  memorab ,  H l  Association  for  the 

president  of  the  Anti-imperialist  League  and  also^ot^  ^  ^  ^  been 

Advancement  of  Colored  Peop  e,  was  honor.  From  the 

few  men  in  the  Boston  of  my  time  whom  I  hHd  m  ^  ^  end,  he 

beginning  of  his  life,  when  e  w^  *onal  gifts,  his  broad  scholarship,  his 
threw  all  the  influence  of  his  bnllia  P  the  service  of  unprivi- 

pre-eminent  legal  ability  and  Ins  incisive  eloquence  mtoU  A)ways 

leged  men  and  races  and  into  opposi  ion  ^  ,  battling  for  freedom,  he 

good  mannered,  never  offensive,  never  a  a  m0nument  as  the 

was  the  one  man  in  the  Boston  of  th's‘,”e '™  champion  of  the  rights  of  men. 

untiringpiotestantagainsunjushcean  ^  ^  ^  antWmperjalist  crusade  I 

In  the  election  of  190),  *•  .  ,  b:„b  I  had  not  done  in  1896. 

supported  William  J.  Bryan  for  the ,  mv’surprise  nominated  for  Congress 

"tSis«ct.  I  could  not  liccep^  nomination, 

behn^ my^fr^ntTwas^good^an  mitMmperiaUst  as  myself  and  far  better  placed 
tor  influential  opposition  to  the  McKinley  policies. 
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I  had  once  before  taken  a  somewhat  active  part  in  a  presidential  campaign. 
This  was  in  1884,  when  Boston  was  the  center  of  the  so-called  “Mugwump” 
movement.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  secession  of  a  large  number 
of  prominent  Republicans  from  their  party  and  their  support  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  as  a  protest  against  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine.  These  men 
were  largely  my  friends,  and  there  was  much  conscience  in  their  campaign. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  an  ill-timed  and  feebly  reasoned  virtue,  and  I  was  impelled 
to  publish  a  pamphlet  about  it,  “The  Case  of  Mr.  Blaine.”  The  organs  of 
the  “Mugwump”  movement  were  “Harper’s  Weekly,”  the  “Nation”  and  the 
Boston  Advertiser.  The  crusade  against  Mr.  Blaine  was  mainly  based  upon 
the  resurrection  of  the  so-called  “Mulligan  Letters,”  certain  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Blaine,  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
Boston  commercial  friend.  This  friend’s  bookkeeper,  James  Mulligan,  in 
some  spite  against  Mr.  Blaine  for  fancied  neglect,  had  taken  the  letters  to 
Washington  to  show  them  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  political  enemies  on  the  eve  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1876,  where  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  the 
leading  candidate.  The  effort  was  to  represent  the  letters,  covering  various 
business  transactions,  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  misused  his  influence 
in  Congress  to  the  unwarranted  benefit  of  his  friends  in  certain  western  railway 
ventures.  I  had  carefully  studied  these  allegations  and  become  convinced  that 
they  were  groundless.  The  principal  purpose  of  my  pamphlet  was  to  show, 
by  detailed  citation,  that  in  1876,  when  all  the  letters  and  the  facts  were  fully 
before  the  public,  every  one  of  the  three  newspapers  now  so  bitter  concerning 
facts  which  were  entirely  unchanged  had  reviewed  them  in  sharp  and  prolonged 
editorial  discussion  and  had  completely  vindicated  Mr.  Blaine.  They  were 
now  opposing  him  on  political  grounds,  some  of  which  were  not  creditable, 
and  this  I  claimed  was  their  reason  for  treating  precisely  the  same  facts  in  a 
contrary  way. 

The  pamphlet  made  something  of  a  ripple  for  the  moment,  and  for  a  time 
I  was  certainly  a  “popular  author”  in  the  “regular”  circle  in  which  I  did  not 
customarily  revolve.  These  people  made  a  campaign  document  of  it,  and 
altogether  250,000  of  the  pamphlets  were  sold  and  given  away.  I  was  always 
glad  that  I  published  it,  because  I  felt  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  grossly  wronged, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  election  and  that  he  would  have  given  the  country  a 
distinguished  administration.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  powers  and  great 
political  experience;  he  had  an  international  mind,  and  especially  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  South  American  situation.  Such  a  performance  as  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Venezuela  message,  that  prolific  source  of  so  much  jingoism  for  us,  would 
have  been  impossible  to  him. 

In  Boston  municipal  affairs,  especially  as  concerned  the  public  schools, 
I  took  a  more  active  interest.  I  was  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
League  almost  as  long  as  it  existed.  The  founder,  president  and  real  backbone 
of  the  League  was  Samuel  B.  Capen,  who  was  also  in  its  best  days  president 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  League  were  always  at  Mr.  Capen’s  office  on  Washington  street, —  he 
was  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Torrej",  Bright  and  Capen, —  and  I 
still  think  of  the  faithful  attendance  of  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen  and  Edwin 
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Lewis,  .he  gifted  architect,  the  .after  happily  still  -«h £  Mr.  Men  was^a 

singularly  consecrated  and  efficien  man.  ,  executive  secretary 

Trinity  Church  under  Phillips  Brooks,  he  was  sUl  ^  Ward  Society, 

of  the  Episcopal  City  Mission  and  the  head  of  . *? ’ftntch  ^d 
Whenever  a  hard  job  was  to  be  done  m  Boston  there  «  re 

EKES 

Boston  never  had  a  better  cmze  .  Boston  group  which 

profoundly  devoted  to  the  peace  cause,  **£  **»*«£  *  ?  World 

went  out  to  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  and  one  of  the  Wustee  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Peace  Foundation  from  the  time  a  "  Foreign  Missions;  and  in 

years  he  was  president  of  the  Amman  Board ^  for  h  ore.g  inated 

,s  interest  he  undertook  the  tour  of  inspection  ^rou^'a  f rom 

!n  his  sudden  death  at  Shanghai.  He  -"^“talng  rafter  his 
Cairo,  from  Ceylon,  from  the  sea  bey  on  in  the  memor;al 

death,  coming  as  veritable  voices  from  the  bey  d.  I  ^  early 

service  for  him  at  the  Old  South  ,C  >'u™d' “  ‘he  memorial  meeting  for 
in  1914,  in  the  beginning  of  which  I  had  spoken  at  me 

Edwin  binn,  Mr.  Capen's  friend  and  : * Ldent  with  the  early 
H'kn  rxorinri  nf  the  Boston  Municipal  League  was  coim-mem 

days  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  which  meant  much  more i  to  me  and  o 
thich  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 

the  Club  and  its  name  were  not  due  me- He  was  my 
the  gifted  sculptor,  who  for  some  some  others,  he 

good  friend,  and  he  wanted  me  to  put  the  g  of  a  smau  group  of 

could  get  together  for ^simple  cheer,  ^  but  he  readily  agreed 

TmT^  — tlder  and  hugger.  So 

promote  a  finer  public  sp.nt  and  “ed,’many  of  us  were  deeply 

Essays,”  and  Edward  Bellamy's  'Looking  Backward  all  of ^  ftank 

dangerous  by  some  of  our  proper  oik,  and  I  fe,t  a  ““  had  in  Boston 
and brave d—of  "  « 

mee«ng°togeSer,  as  the  "Cold  Cut  «'  and  some  of  the  o  t  - 

group  joined  the  new  organization,  am°»g  presfdent  For  a  long 

was  the  Club's  devoted  treasurer  as  long  ^  ‘  nt Secretary  was  Edward 

period  after  the  opening,  the  equally  dev  oted  Woods  at  the  South 

H.  Chandler,  who  had  been  associated  with  Robert  A. 

End  House  „  wffliam  clarke,  an  old  Cambridge  Univer- 

sjty  Id0  0^“  here  Sectoring  in  .893,  and  came  to  one  of  our  organize- 
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tion  meetings.  A  dozen  of  us,  with  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  John  Fiske  giving 
their  names  to  head  the  list,  issued  the  call,  and  the  enterprise  had  a  quick  and 
warm  response.  I  tried  to  induce  John  Fiske  to  become  the  president,  but  he 
was  a  little  suspicious  of  our  “socialist”  proclivities.  I  was  the  president 
for  eight  or  nine  years;  Charles  F.  Dole,  by  my  desire,  succeeded  me  for  a 
yet  longer  time;  then  briefly  John  Graham  Brooks,  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  George 
P.  Morris  and  William  C.  Crawford;  then  the  longer  term  of  James  P.  Munroe, 
sadly  terminated  by  his  sudden  death.  Mr.  Munroe  was  an  indefatigable 
good  citizen  with  devotion  especially  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  of  which 
he  was  a  distinguished  graduate,  and  we  had  much  in  common,  beginning 
with  ancestral  interests  in  Lexington.  Mr.  Brooks’  beautiful  tributes  to  Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Crothers  should  be  printed  together.  His  own  services  for 
industrial  and  social  progress  in  this  country  throughout  the  whole  period 
here  studied  were  signal. 

Almost  from  the  first,  the  membership  of  the  Club  has  been  of  both  men 
and  women.  I  think  it  was  the  first  considerable  club  of  that  character.  There 
are  six  hundred  members  now,  but  some  of  us  still  think  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  day  of  small  things,  when  three-score  gathered  for  the  Saturday  luncheons 
at  the  first  rooms  in  Hancock  avenue,  and  Sam  Hubbard  was  high  steward, 
chief  cook  and  head  waiter;  then  to  the  time  when  such  pioneering  social  re¬ 
formers  as  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Mary  Morton  Kehew  were  so  active.  For 
the  Club  was  not  simply  a  talking  body,  but  a  very  active  body,  with  energetic 
committees  concerned  with  many  urgent  municipal  and  educational  reforms. 
Its  educational  committee,  in  which  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Dr.  Edward  N.  Hart¬ 
well  and  Charlotte  Barrell  Ware  were  leaders,  provided  the  Boston  teachers 
with  courses  of  Saturday  lectures  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Patrick  Geddes 
of  Edinburgh  and  others,  of  a  higher  order  than  they  had  had  before.  The 
notable  series  of  lectures  on  beauty  in  the  home  drew  great  audiences  and 
their  counterpart  is  needed  in  Boston  today.  The  series  of  crowded  noonday 
organ  recitals  in  the  churches,  originated  and  managed  by  Prof.  Leo  R.  Lewis 
of  Tufts  College,  was  a  new  public  service  warmly  welcomed  and  repeated 
elsewhere.  The  memorable  midnight  meeting  in  front  of  the  State  House, 
with  twenty  thousand  people  present,  to  greet  the  birth  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  arranged  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  Doctor  Hale,  who  was 
the  central  figure  in  the  observance,  devoted  a  chapter  to  it  in  his  “Memories 
of  a  Hundred  Years,”  and  I  need  only  to  recall  attention  to  that  impressive 
account. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  club  there  -were  Wednesday  night  lectures  as 
well  as  the  Saturday  luncheons,  and  some  of  these  meetings  are  outstanding  in 
memory.  Howells  came;  so  did  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  with  his  sharp 
impeachment  of  the  strict  gold  standard  in  our  currency;  Keir  Hardie  and  Sidney 
Webb  from  London.  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  just  back  from 
some  months  in  Europe  and  the  East,  startled  us  by  his  picture  of  the  militarism 
and  jealousies  he  had  found  everywhere,  warning  us  that  we  were  living  in  a 
fool’s  paradise.  This  was  3rears  before  any  clear  rumblings  of  the  World  War, 
and  many  thought,  I  with  others,  that  he  was  an  alarmist.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
leading  Boston  editors  in  the  discussion  sharply  brought  him  to  book  for  scaring 
the  people.  The  cloud,  then  to  us  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  was  all  too 
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soon  to  cover  the  sky.  I  did  not  myself  discern  it  until  our  visit  to  England 
and  Germany  in  1907,  when  I  wrote  my  impressions,  published  in  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly  ”  the  next  year. 

It  was  in  1895,  the  year  after  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  was  established, 
that  Cleveland’s  ill-timed  Venezuela  message  came.  The  amount  of  latent 
jingoism  and  readiness  for  war  with  England  which  it  let  loose  was  incredible 
to  most  of  our  people.  The  story  is  best  told  in  Norman  Angell’s  “Patriotism  . 
Under  Three  Flags,”  where  few  men  in  Congress  appear  in  a  worse  light  than 
our  own  Senator  Lodge.  The  general  reaction  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  amazement  and  stern  condemnation,  and  never  did  the  Boston  pulpit 
render  nobler  or  more  necessary  service  than  on  the  next  Sunday.  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Club  for  the  only  time  in  its  history  departed  from  its  rule  of  not 
passing  resolutions,  and  registered  its  unanimous  protest. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington,  in  April,  presided  over  by  Senator 
Edmunds,  I  was  one  of  a  large  Boston  delegation,  and  President  Eliot  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale  were  prominent  figures.  Already  a  year  before,  the  first 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  destined  to  become  so  signal 
an  agency  in  the  American  peace  movement,  had  been  assembled  by  Mr.  Smiley, 
and  the  principal  address  was  by  Doctor  Hale,  on  international  organization, 
especially  a  permanent  international  tribunal,  as  the  hopeful  means  to  prevent 
war.  The  Mohonk  Conference  of  1896,  with  the  Venezuela  message  just  behind 
it,  and  with  Senator  Edmunds  presiding,  was  far  more  important  than  that  of 
1895.  I  was  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  that  year  and  for  several  years 
ensuing,  and  there  was  no  more  devoted  or  influential  group  at  Mohonk  during 
the  years  up  to  the  World  War  than  the  large  Boston  group. 

I  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  some  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  and  in  1887  in  its  behalf  had  taken  to 
President  Cleveland  and  to  Senator  Hoar  at  Washington  the  Society’s  petition 
for  action  by  our  government  in  behalf  of  international  arbitration  in  accord 
with  recent  similar  action  by  the  British  Parliament,  In  1892  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood  became  general  secretary  of  the  Society.  Doctor  Trueblood  was  a 
scholar,  had  been  the  president  of  a  college  in  Iowa,  knew  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  and  was  a  forcible 
speaker  and  writer.  He  quickly  made  the  “Advocate  of  Peace  the  best  peace 
journal  in  the  world;  and  his  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  during  the  year 
was  long  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  opening  session  of  the  annual  Mohonk 
Conference.  For  most  of  his  term  as  secretary  the  president  was  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  a  leader  in  so  many  social  welfare  activities  in  Boston;  and  the  two  men 
were  devoted  fellow  workers.  Boston  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Peace  Society  since  1837,  when  by  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Peace  Society,  which  had  been  founded  by  Noah  Worcester  and 
Channing  as  far  back  as  1815,  it  removed  its  office  here  from  Hartford.  The 
prophetic  William  Ladd  was  then  its  president,  and  Boston  from  that  time  was 
the  center  of  the  peace  movement  in  America.  In  1911  the  American  Peace 
Society  changed  its  quarters  from  Boston  to  Washington.  The  World  Peace 
Foundation,  founded  in  Boston  by  Edwin  Ginn,  had  then  been  firmly 
established. 
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The  call  for  the  first  Hague  Conference,  to  meet  in  May,  1899,  found 
nowhere  in  America  a  warmer  response  than  in  Boston.  The  American  Peace 
Society  was  very  active,  and  the  pre-eminent  leader  both  in  Boston  and  in  the 
country  was  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Doctor  Hale  was  the  greatest  peace 
preacher  in  the  American  pulpit  of  our  time.  Some  years  before  1889,  when  in 
his  sermon  at  Washington  on  the  centenary  of  Washington’s  inauguration  he 
had  prophesied  the  organization  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  our  own  na¬ 
tional  federal  system,  he  had  declared  the  peace  cause  to  be  one  of  the  paramount 
concerns  of  the  Church.  Following  the  call  for  the  Hague  Conference,  which 
seemed  to  him  the  great  fulfillment  of  his  hopes,  he,  now  seventy-six  years  old, 
crusaded  through  the  country  in  its  behalf  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  often 
speaking  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  was  at  the  time  the  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Good  Citizenship  Society.  I  felt  with  my  associates  that  the  promotion 
of  world  order  was  now  a  commanding  concern  of  good  citizenship;  and  early 
in  1899  I  arranged  a  course  of  Monday  noon  addresses  at  Tremont  Temple  to 
promote  American  interest  in  the  approaching  Conference.  These  meetings, 
which  were  largely  attended,  were  addressed  by  Doctor  Hale,  Doctor  Trueblood, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas  and  others,  and  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  our  public  opinion. 

An  interesting  incident  of  our  crusade  was  a  visit  from  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
then  a  young  journalist  in  London  and  an  ardent  helper  of  W  illiam  T.  fetead 
in  his  crusade  there  in  behalf  of  the  Conference.  Stead  had  started  a  vigorous 
little  paper  to  promote  it,  entitled  “War  Against  War,”  and  MacDonald  came 
to  me  with  an  introduction  from  Stead  to  strengthen  co-operation  between 
the  English  and  American  workers.  His  visit  proved  the  delightful  beginning 
of  a  growing  friendship;  but  we  little  divined  as  we  talked  beside  the  fire  in 
our  Pinckney  street  home  that  we  were  entertaining  a  potential  prime  minister. 
Doctor  Hale  liked  him  as  much  as  we  did,  and  we  got  up  a  good  meeting  for 
him  at  the  church.  Doctor  Hale,  following  Stead’s  example,  started  a  little 
paper  for  the  campaign,  “The  Peace  Crusader,”  and  I  used  to  join  him  every 
Monday  forenoon,  to  help  get  it  into  shape.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tragical 
ironies  of  history  that  the  assembling  of  the  first  Hague  Peace  Conference 
should  find  both  England  and  the  United  States  engaged  in  iniquitous  conflicts 
with  weak  and  struggling  peoples,  England  in  the  Boer  War  and  ourselves  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Philippines. 

In  1901  my  wife  and  I  were  delegates  from  the  American  Peace  Society 
to  the  International  Peace  Congress  at  Glasgow,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  we  attended  many  of  these  Congresses  in  Europe. 
The  idea  of  International  Peace  Congresses  was  first  broached  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  in  Boston,  by  Joseph  Sturge  of  England,  and  the 
first  of  these  congresses  met  in  London  in  1843.  After  an  interregnum  came  the 
famous  congresses  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort  and  London,  in  the  four  years 
beginning  with  1848,  all  promoted  largely  by  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
all  largely  inspired  and  organized  by  our  own  Elihu  Burritt.  Then  came  wars; 
and  the  congresses  were  not  resumed  until  1889.  The  session  of  1893  was  at 
Chicago,  and  in  1904  the  congress  came  to  Boston.  I  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  It  proved  the  largest  Peace  Congress  that  had 
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ever  been  held,  sometimes  with  crowded  sessions  simultaneously  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Park  Street  Church  and  Faneuil  Hall.  The  opening  Consecration 
Service  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  was  most  impressive.  1  he 
service  was  conducted  by  Doctor  Hale,  with  the  sermon  by  Bishop  Percival 
of  Hereford,  and  the  singing  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  John  Hay, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  came  to  give  the  opening  address  at  Tremont  Temple. 
Among  the  hundred  European  delegates  were  William  R.  Crener,  the  founder  . 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  the  Baroness  von  Suttner.  1  he  co¬ 
operation  of  Governor  Guild  and  Mayor  Collins,  both  my  good  friends,  was 
constant.  Patrick  A.  Collins  was  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  person¬ 
ality  among  the  Boston  mayors  of  my  time.  By  his  invitation  I  had  in  1903 
given  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  “The  Principles  of  the 
Founders,”  emphasizing  as  a  strong  feature,  with  liberal  appeal  to  their  own 
words,  the  fact  that  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Franklin  were  the  pre-eminent 
peace  statesmen  of  their  age. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  was  then  already  in  the  making.  I  had 
been  Edwin  Ginn’s  adviser  and  helper  in  the  work  since  1901,  and  became 
director  of  the  Foundation,  continuing  in  the  position,  as  the  chief  agency  of 
my  own  peace  work,  until  1915.  Edwin  Ginn  was  the  first  man  in  the  world 
to  give  a  million  dollars  for  peace  education.  The  firm  of  Ginn  and  Company, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  the  leading  educational  publishing  house  in 
Boston.  He  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  Mohonk  Conferences  which  he 
attended,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  he  had  first  made  the  proposal  which 
developed  into  the  Foundation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force,  enthusiasm  and 
humanitarianism,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  better  homes  for  the  people 
was  almost  as  generous  as  his  devotion  to  world  peace.  His  establishment  of 
the  World  Peace  Foundation  was  the  culmination  of  Boston’s  long  history  in 
the  peace  movement,  beginning  in  1815  with  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  which  immediately  became  the  strongest  Peace  Society  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  Boston’s  history,  in 
which  there  have  been  so  many  great  movements. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  late  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  once  said,  in  emphasizing  the  import  of  the  great  social  and  political 
truth  for  whose  development  Massachusetts  stood,  that  in  this  light  “the 
founding  of  Boston  was  fraught  with  consequences  hardly  less  important  than 
those  which  resulted  from  the  founding  of  Rome.”  True  it  certainly  is  that 
Boston  has  been  the  cradle  of  most  of  the  greatest  movements  in  our  history 
in  these  three  centuries.  She  was  the  chief  cradle  of  the  American  Revolution, 
of  the  conflict  with  slavery,  of  the  movement  for  the  political  and  educational 
rights  of  women,  of  the  reform  and  advance  in  our  religious  thought,  of  American 
literature  in  its  golden  age,  of  the  movement  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
world.  This  last  has  now  become  the  commanding  movement  of  our  age.  As 
the  great  cause  of  the  last  century  here  was  the  war  against  slavery,  the  great 
cause  of  today,  growing  ever  more  urgent  during  the  half-century  here  sur¬ 
veyed,  is  the  war  against  war.  Boston  was  heroic  and  prophetic  in  the  past; 
she  feels  the  inspiration  of  her  great  traditions  today;  she  will  keep  the  faith 
in  the  days  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PHYSICAL  CHANGES 


THE  PLANNING  OF  A  CITY 
By  FREDERIC  H.  FAY 

From  a  city  with  an  area  of  27,729  acres  in  1880  and  a  population  of  362,839 
persons,  Boston  has  become,  in  1930,  a  city  with  an  area  of  30,598  acres  and 
a  population  of  781,188  persons.  Such  in  a  nutshell  is  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  city  during  the  last  half-century.  How  this  increase  in  area  has  been 
achieved  and  how  provision  has  been  made  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  who  have  been  added 
to  the  census  figures  of  the  city  during  this  period,  is  by  no  means  so  easily 
recorded. 

The  term,  “city  planning,”  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  contributors  to 
the  Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History  and  yet  the  vision  and  the  foresight  of 
earlier  generations,  as  manifested  in  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  physical 
plan  of  the  City  of  Boston  during  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
existence,  are  a  challenge  to  the  courage  and  imagination  if  not  to  the  scientific 
methods  and  procedure  of  the  present  day. 

The  problems  which  arose  in  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  life  of 
the  city,  as  a  result  of  the  annexation  of  adjacent  communities,  in  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  disjointed  street  systems,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  leveling 
of  the  hills  of  the  original  Trimountaine,  the  filling  in  of  the  coves,  and  the 
development  of  school,  fire,  police,  health  and  recreational  systems,  all  were  of  a 
nature  and  a  complexity  to  compel  the  application  of  the  very  highest  form  of 
city  planning  principles  and  practices  in  their  conception  and  accomplishment. 
Unfortunately,  these  projects  were  undertaken  as  separate  and  isolated  problems, 
and  the  solutions  arrived  at  were  for  the  most  part  dictated  by  expediency  and 
without  the  benefit  of  any  comprehensive  plan. 

Since  the  phrase,  “city  planning,”  fails  to  find  a  place  in  the  four  preceding 
volumes,  it  may  be  not  only  proper  but  desirable  that  this  chapter  should  serve 
as  a  recital  of  the  city  planning  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  community 
not  only  in  the  last  fifty  years  but  briefly,  at  least,  since  the  settlement  of  the 
city.  In  other  words,  the  canvas  of  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  may 
properly  be  unrolled  as  the  scroll  upon  which  to  rest  the  city  planning  structure 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  last  half-century. 

Early  Conditions  in  Boston 

It  is  a  fact  that  Boston  had  its  inception  in  city  planning  principles,  however 
much  these  may  have  been  later  overturned  by  the  historic  cow.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  earlier  volumes  that  in  March,  1629,  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  Eng¬ 
land  engaged  Thomas  Graves  of  Kent,  a  skillful  engineer,  to  go  to  New  England 
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in  their  interests  and  “lay  out”  a  town.  Arriving  first  in  Salem,  he  soon 
removed,  with  about  one  hundred  others,  to  Charlestown,  where  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  “model  and  lay  out  the  form  of  the  town  with  streets  about  the 
hill,”  providing  for  each  inhabitant  a  two-acre  lot  to  plant  upon.  Overcome  by 
sickness,  grief,  hunger  and  a  lack  of  fresh  water,  the  little  group  was  soon  forced 
to  abandon  the  original  settlement  for  a  more  favorable  location  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Charles  river  “at  a  place  called  Trimountaine,”  and  the  plan  of 
Charlestown,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been  developed,  was  of  necessity  abandoned. 
Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  it  rose  like  a  ghost  from  the  ashes  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  which  accompanied  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  President  Dwight, 
who  visited  the  town  in  1796,  expressed  his  disappointment  with  what  he  then 
saw: 

“After  it  was  burnt,  the  proprietors  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  world.  Had  they 
thrown  their  property  into  a  common  stock;  had  they  laid  out  the 
streets  with  the  full  advantage  furnished  by  the  ground,  which  might 
have  been  done  without  lessening  the  quantity  of  enclosed  ground; 
had  they  then  taken  their  house  lots,  whenever  they  chose  to  do  so, 
as  near  their  former  positions  as  the  new  locations  of  the  streets  Avould 
have  permitted, —  Charlestown  would  have  been  only  beautiful. 

.  .  .  Such  a  plan  was  indeed  sufficiently  a  subject  of  conversation, 

but  a  miserable  mass  of  prejudices  prevented  it  from  being  executed.” 

It  was  but  natural  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  attention  of  our 
Puritan  forefathers  should  be  focused  upon  the  difficult  problems  confronting 
them  in  the  development  of  the  area  to  which  they  had  been,  by  necessity, 
compelled  to  remove.  On  the  small  peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  area  now 
known  as  Boston  Proper,  scarcely  a  mile  in  length  in  any  direction,  were  to  be 
found,  first,  the  three  little  hills  from  which  Boston  received  its  original  name, 
Trimountaine.  In  addition,  Copp’s  Hill  rose  precipitously  over  the  water  on 
the  northeast  to  a  height  of  50  feet,  while  Fort  Hill  rose  to  a  height  of  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  to  the  stranger  sailing  up  the  harbor  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  town. 

Then  there  were  the  coves  of  Boston,  the  deep  inlets  worn  by  the  sea  when¬ 
ever  the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil  permitted,  washing  to  a  thinner  and  thinner 
thread  the  frail  hold  of  the  peninsula  upon  the  mainland.  At  this  point  man 
stepped  in,  the  coves  swallowed  up  the  hills  and  the  progress  of  the  sea  was  not 
only  stayed  but  turned  back  upon  itself,  until  Boston  eventually  appeared  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  mainland.  Whatever  may  be  the  problems  of  this  or 
succeeding  generations,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  can  scarcely  surpass,  if  they 
ever  fully  equal,  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  by  the  men  of  earlier 
days.  Even  if  the  solution  was  not  in  all  cases  perfect,  the  effort,  at  least,  was 
monumental  and  required  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  vision  and  farsightedness. 

Annexations 

The  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  the  community, 
later  destined  to  become  known  as  the  City  of  Boston,  witnessed  a  remarkable 
fluctuation  in  the  acreage  totals.  Nearby  communities  were  annexed  and  later 
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disposed  of  by  grant  or  by  sale  with  startling  rapidity.  Back  and  forth  like  a 
pendulum  they  swing,  finally  coming  to  rest  in  1794,  when  the  first  official 
survey  of  the  town  was  conducted,  showing  a  total  area  of  783  acres  or  scarcely 
more  than  the  original  holdings. 

Of  the  surrounding  municipalities  East  Boston  alone  remained  permanently 
annexed  from  the  date  of  its  original  consolidation  in  1637.  With  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  South  Boston  in  1804,  Boston  came  into  possession  of  another  deliberately 
planned  community.  The  annexation  bill  provided  that  the  Selectmen  of 
Boston  should  be  authorized  to  la}r  out  such  streets  and  lanes  as  might  in  their 
judgment  be  for  the  common  good.  Mather  Withington,  a  leading  surveyor 
of  the  town,  was  chosen  to  draw  a  plan  for  the  streets  of  South  Boston,  with 
instructions  to  have  them  run  north  and  south,  with  cross  streets  east  and  west. 
The  width  of  the  streets,  their  distance  from  one  another  and  their  relation 
to  -intersecting  or  cross  streets,  were  all  indicated.  The  original  plan  was 
lost,  but  another  drawing  as  near  the  original  as  possible  was  prepared  twenty 
years  later,  with  such  additional  streets  as  were  found  to  have  become  necessary 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population.  No  further  annexations  took  place 
until  1868,  when  Roxbury  was  added,  followed  promptly  by  Dorchester  in  1870, 
Charlestown,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  in  1874,  and  finally  Hyde  Park  as 
recently  as  1912, —  the  only  annexation  to  be  made  in  the  fifty-year  period 
to  which  this  volume  is  devoted.  All  in  all,  these  annexations  have  added  24,312 
acres  to  the  original  area  of  Boston. 

In  the  meantime  the  parent  metropolis,  fortified  by  its  increased  holdings 
and  population,  had  sought  and  received  the  larger  recognition  it  deserved, 
emerging  duly  incorporated  in  1822  as  the  first  city  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  largest  in  New  England. 

The  details  of  the  annexations  of  the  outlying  communities,  excepting 
Hyde  Park,  are  recited  in  the  earlier  volumes.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
must  only  be  kept  in  mind  that,  having  led  independent  existences  for  two 
centuries  or  more,  these  separate  communities  had  developed  well  crystallized 
street  systems  of  their  own,  designed  to  meet  local  needs  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  neighboring  municipalities,  with  which  there  was  no  great  volume  of 
intercourse.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Boston  has  had  no  easy  task  in 
the  fitting  together  of  these  unrelated  street  systems  and  the  welding  of  the 
mosaic  into  one  workable  and  harmonious  whole. 

Gourlay’s  Vision 

The  first  specific  reference  to  a  conscious  and  comprehensive  plan  for  Boston 
is  found  in  the  report  of  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay,  published  in  1844.  Although 
this  date  lies  outside  the  range  of  the  present  volume,  the  fact  that  it  found  no 
place  in  the  Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History,  which  mentions  neither  the 
author  nor  the  principles  he  enunciated,  is  our  justification  for  its  recognition 
at  the  present  time. 

Gourlay  was  a  native  of  Fife,  near  Edinburgh,  who  after  a  residence  of 
four  months  in  this  country  submitted  to  the  authorities  a  report  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  letters,  notes,  plans,  etc.,  preceded 
by  a  short  discussion  of  conditions  in  New  York,  all  appearing  under  the  cap- 
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tion,  “Plan  for  Beautifying  New  York  and  for  Enlarging  and  Improving  the 
City  of  Boston,  being  Studies  to  Illustrate  the  Science  of  City  Building.”  At 
first  glance  Gourlay’s  plan  might  appear  wholly  fantastic,  but  a  certain  sig¬ 
nificance  is  to  be  found  among  other  proposals  in  his  forecast  of  our  subway 
system.  In  connection  with  his  project  for  “sub-urban  railways,”  the  ultimate 
need  of  which  he  emphasized  some  ten  years  before  Boston  had  ever  seen  a 
horse  car,  upon  grounds  which  later  proved  wholly  valid,  Gourlay  declared  • 
that  the  better  to  avoid  congestion  in  our  streets  it  would  be  well  to  carry  the 
suburban  and  distributing  railways  through  the  City  Proper  by  means  of 
tunnels.  One  of  these  tunnels  he  projected  from  the  West  Boston  Bridge 
to  a  point  very  near  the  South  Boston  of  today,  a  plan  which  took  shape  seventy 
years  later  in  our  Dorchester-Cambridge  Tunnel.  Gourlay’s  subway  from  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  now  the  North  Station,  is  an  almost  equall}’’  close  parallel  to 
the  present  Tremont  Street  Subway.  His  Beacon  Street  Subway  has  become 
our  Boylston  Street  Subway  with  the  same  destination  in  view,  while  the  route 
from  the  State  House  to  the  South  Ferry  is  a  very  fair  prototype  of  the  East 
Boston  Tunnel.  Finally,  Gourlay  expressed  the  belief  that  motive  power  would 
be  provided  for  his  city  railways,  not  by  steam  but  by  compressed  air,  dis¬ 
tributed  from  a  central  station  as  electricity  is  today. 

Speaking  from  a  city  of  100,000  persons  in  1844,  Gourlay  declared  that 
Boston  fifty  years  thereafter  would  contain  500,000  souls.  The  actual  number 
was  496,920;  and  within  a  century  he  prophesied  a  million  at  least,  a  rate  of 
increase  which  we  are  closely  approximating  today. 

In  the  isolated  sections,  separated  by  farm  lands  and  tidal  marsh,  Gourlay 
visualized  the  cities  and  towns  now  forming  an  uninterrupted  great  metropolis, 
and  argued  for  a  greater  Boston  with  definite  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  different  areas.  He  pleaded  that  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  might  also  become 
the  Cradle  of  Art  and  Science,  that  housing  conditions  might  be  improved, 
commercial  opportunities  developed,  and  beauty,  cleanliness  and  health  pro¬ 
moted  until  Boston  should  work  out  its  potential  destiny  as  a  “city  surpassing 
all  others  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.” 

Groping  Toward  a  Plan 

The  beginning  of  the  fifty-year  period  with  which  this  volume  is  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  apparently  found  public  officials  groping  for  ways  and  means 
of  anticipating  future  needs  of  the  municipality,  while  the  opinion  was  gradually 
crystallizing  in  the  public  mind  that  better  results  from  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  might  and  should  be  secured.  The  Honorable  Hugh  O’Brien, 
who  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  from  1885  to  1888,  enjoying  the  distinction  of 
re-election  for  four  successive  terms,  declared  that  Boston  “had  expended 
millions  of  dollars  for  widening  and  extending  streets  that  could  have  been 
saved  if  some  systematic  plan  had  been  adopted.”  The  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
mission,  in  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  under  date  of  April  5, 
1892,  stated: 

“It  is  well  known  that  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  from 

time  to  time  on  street  widenings  and  changes  of  grade  in  the  City  of 
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Boston,  and  yet  the  benefit  derived  has  not  seemed  upon  the  whole 
to  have  been  proportionate  to  the  expense  incurred.  In  seeking  or 
an  explanation  of  this  disappointment  the  Commission  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  chief  reason  was  that  the  attacks  have  in  great  part 
been  isolated,  both  in  time  and  place,  instead  of  combined  and  con¬ 
tinuous  and  guided  by  a  scientific  and  clearly  defined  policy. 


The  first  practical  step  toward  meeting  this  recognized  need  was  taken 
in  1891  through  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Survey 
for  the  City  of  Boston  with  authority  to  devise  a  scheme  of  streets  for  the 
entire  city,  which  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  all  future  street  improve¬ 
ments.  The  first  conclusion  of  the  Board  as  set  forth  in  its  report  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1894,  was  as  follows: 


“The  City  of  Boston,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  city  in  tie 
country,  has  suffered  from  the  many  evils  attending  the  want  o  a 
comprehensive  system  of  streets  and  the  lack  of  suitable  regulations 
governing  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  \\  ays  , 


and  further: 


“The  remedy  ....  consists  in  laying  down  a  comprehensive 

system  of  streets  covering  the  entire  city  and  taking  into  account  not 
only  present  needs  but  providing  as  far  as  may  be  for  the  growth  and 
requirements  of  the  future.” 


In  1895  the  board,  after  four  busy,  useful  years,  was  abolished  by  legis¬ 
lative  act,  but  its  powers  and  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Board  o ■  tree 
Commissioners,  which  under  the  present  ordinance  is  specifically  empove  e 
to  lay  out,  relocate,  alter  or  discontinue  highways,  to  order  specific  repairs 
thereon,  also  to  order,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  the  construction  of 
sewers,  and  to  take  for  the  city  any  land,  water  courses  and  ways  deemed 
necessary  for  such  construction.  It  levies  the  betterment  assessments  on 
estates  benefited  by  the  construction  of  new  sewers  and  new  or  improved  hig  - 
ways,  awards  damages  for  the  taking  of  land  and  grants  to  landowners  per¬ 
mission  to  open  private  streets. 


The  City  Planning  Board 

A  definite  attempt  to  regulate  future  growth  in  the  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  Commonwealth  is  found  in  the  enactment  of  a  state-wide  city  planning 
law,  chapter  494  of  the  Acts  of  1913  (chapter  41,  General  Laws,  sections  ,0, 
71  and  72).  This  act  provides  that 


“Every  city  and  everv  town  having  a  population  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  at  the  last  preceding  national  or  state  census  shall,  and 
towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  may,  create  a 
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planning  board,  which  shall  make  careful  studies  of  the  resources,  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  needs  of  the  town,  particularly  with  respect  to  conditions 
injurious  to  the  public  health  or  otherwise  in  and  about  rented  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  make  plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality,  with 
special  reference  to  proper  housing  of  its  inhabitants.  In  cities  the 
said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  council,  and  in  towns  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  town 
meeting.” 

The  passage  of  this  act  found’ planning  boards  already  in  existence  in  two 
communities  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Salem,  established  in  1911,  and  another 
in  Norwood,  established  in  1912,  and  these  continued  to  function  under  legisla¬ 
tive  authority.  They  were  followed  by  Cambridge,  Fitchburg,  Lawrence, 
Northampton,  Newton,  Springfield,  Walpole  and  Westfield  during  1913,  Boston 
in  January,  1914,  and  others,  until  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  “City  Planning  Law.” 

Chapter  6  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  year  1913  provided 

that 

“the  Planning  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  494  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  be  a  woman.” 

This  ordinance,  which  was  approved  January  27,  1914,  further  specified  that 
the  Board  should  serve  without  pay,  that  it  should  appoint  a  secretary  outside 
of  its  own  membership,  and  that  it  might  expend  for  the  salary  of  its  secretary 
and  for  such  other  expenses  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000  a  year.  This  financial  limitation  has  been 
amended  repeatedly,  until  at  the  present  time  the  Board  is  empowered  to  spend 
such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  sum 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  year  1930  was  $34,275.64. 

The  membership  of  the  City  Planning  Board,  as  originally  appointed  and 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  is  shown  herewith: 


Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Emily  Greene  Balch 
William  C.  Ewing 
Henry  Abrahams  (died  while 
John  Jackson  Walsh 
Frederic  H.  Fay  . 

Mary  A.  Barr 
Ernest  A.  Johnson 
William  Stanley  Parker 
Mrs.  Francis  E.  Slattery 
Sidney  S.  Conrad 
Edward  H.  Hoyt 
Nathan  Sidd 


Chairman  1914-1922;  Member  1922-1923 

. Member  1914-1918 

. Member  1914-1918 

nember)  .  Member  1914-1923 

. Member  1914-1927 

Member  1919-1922;  Chairman  1922 — — 


Member  1919-1927  and  1930 - 

Member  1923-1930 
Member  1923-1929 
Member  1927-1929 

Member  1927- - 

Member  1929 - 

Member  1930 - 
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Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy  has  served  as  Secret  ary  of  the  Board  since  its  first  meeting. 
At  the  present  time  the  permanent  staff  also  includes: 

Alvah  J.  Webster,  Investigator. 

Frank  II.  M alley,  Engineer. 

Joseph  "\ .  Hardy,  Assistant  Investigator. 

Thomas  E.  McCormick,  Draftsman. 

Gertrude  M.  Ryan,  Stenographer. 

Mary  T.  Downey,  Stenographer  and  Bookkeeper. 

The  Board  has  been  fortunate  always  in  being  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
men  specially  trained  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  office.  Among 
those  M'ho  have  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  department 
are  Henry  L.  Whitney,  who  served  as  investigator  for  fifteen  years,  and  Edwin 
F.  Delany,  engineer  for  five  years,  while  others  rendered  efficient  though  less 
extended  service  before  being  called  to  similar  work  in  other  communities. 

The  Board  was  also  fortunate  in  that  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence 
it  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  late  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  who  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
of  New'  Fork  City,  and  who  at  various  times  served  not  only  as  president  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning  but  as  an  active  official  of  several  of  the 
leading  engineering  organizations  in  the  country.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  city  planning  literature  in 
existence  at  the  present  time.  His  natural  ability,  combined  with  his  technical 
training  and  experience,  enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  work  of  city  planning  in 
Boston  a  mind  enriched  by  actual  contact  with  other  problems  of  a  similar 
natuie,  an  unusual  knowledge  and  a  breadth  of  vision  tempered  by  practical 
experience  in  the  application  of  the  principles  by  which  he  lived  and  labored. 

Its  Major  Projects 

Id  the  beginning  finances  did  not  permit  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  City  of  Boston,  nor  did  the  time  seem  propitious  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  A  large  field  of  education  remained  first  to  be  covered  before  the  public 
in  general  became  city  planning  minded.”  In  the  various  projects  under- 
taKen,  howc\er,  the  City  Planning  Board  has  always  kept  in  mind  the  effect  of 
the  particular  improvement  proposed  upon  the  entire  fife  of  the  city.  The  final 
acceptance,  on  September  9,  1921,  of  the  Stuart  street  widening  and  extension 
plan  from  Huntington  avenue  to  the  junction  of  Tremont  and  Eliot  streets,  and 
the  subsequent  issuance  of  bonds  authorized  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
S3, 100, 000,  marked  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  plans  prepared  by  the  City 
Planning  Board  in  1916  for  a  “  W  estern  Artery  to  the  Boston  Central  District.” 
The  completion  of  the  improvement  thus  authorized  not  only  resulted  in  a 
material  contribution  to  the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public  but  also  stimu¬ 
lated  to  a  remarkable  degree  real  estate  development  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Another  important  project  was  authorized  in  May,  1923,  providing  for  the 
widening  of  Cambridge  and  Court  streets  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  S3, 500, 000. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  improvement  on  the  north,  like  the  widening  and 
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extension  of  Stuart  street  on  the  south,  has  resulted  in  greatly  facilitating  the 
movement  of  traffic  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  real  estate 
development  and  stability  to  the  future  growth  of  the  city  in  this  vicinity. 
Numerous  other  street  openings,  widenings  and  extensions,  have  been  reported 
upon  by  the  City  Planning  Board,  in  every  instance  as  the  result  of  an  intensive 
study  not  only  of  the  project  itself  but  also  of  its  relation  to  the  various  other 
features  of  a  city  plan  which  the  Board  has  at  all  times  kept  in  mind  and  against 
which  all  proposed  improvements  are  measured.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  widening  of  Tremont  street  from  Arlington  square  to  Stuart 
street  and  of  Kneeland  street  from  Washington  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  each 
authorized  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  futile  at  this  time,  to  attempt  to  record 
the  numerous  investigations,  reports  and  recommendations  made  by  the  City 
Planning  Board.  Street  developments  and  transportation  problems,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  public  buildings,  of  health  units,  and  of  playgrounds,  housing  surveys 
and  civic  center  studies,  betterment  assessments  and  census  tabulations,  all 
have  had  their  full  share  of  attention  and  are  faithfully  recorded  in  the  public 
documents  published  annually  by  the  City  of  Boston.  Three  major  steps, 
however,  might  well  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  this  volume, —  the 
preparation  of  an  official  city  map,  a  comprehensive  zoning  plan,  and  a  report 
on  a  Thoroughfare  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

A  New  Map  of  Boston 

During  the  year  1926  the  City  Planning  Board  completed  a  new  wall 
map  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  arranged  for  its  publication  on  a  scale  of  800 
feet  to  the  inch,  with  a  smaller  form  reduced  to  a  scale  of  1,600  feet  to  the  inch. 
This  was  the  first  municipal  map  to  be  published  in  the  history  of  the  city  and 
was  copyrighted  in  the  name  of  the  City  Planning  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  map  was  worked  out  on  the  rectangular  co-ordinate  system,  using  the 
State  House  as  the  center.  In  its  preparation,  in  addition  to  existing  maps 
and  aerial  photographs,  the  old  Board  of  Survey  material  was  used  whenever 
possible,  including  the  original  traverse  notes  in  some  sections  of  the  city; 
and,  where  no  other  data  were  available,  the  information  given  on  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  maps  was  utilized. 

Zoning 

Zoning  is  another  term  which  found  no  place  in  earlier  histories,  and  yet 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  urban  population  of  the  country  are  living 
today  under  zoning  ordinances  making  provision  for  height,  use  and  area  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  this  work,  so  far  as  height  regulations  are  concerned,  Boston  was  a 
pioneer  in  that  it  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  heights  of  buildings  law.  Its  constitutionality  having 
been  upheld,  first  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  later 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  this  law  is  the  corner-stone  upon 
which  rests  the  principle  of  zoning  for  height  throughout  the  country.  Origi¬ 
nally  adopted  in  1904,  the  law  divided  the  city  into  districts  of  two  classes, 
designated  as  districts  A  and  B.  The  boundaries  of  the  districts  were  deter- 
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mined  in  such  manner  that  those  parts  of  the  city  in  which  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  buildings  were  used  for  business  or  commercial  purposes  were  included 
in  the  district  or  districts  designated  “A,”  with  a  height  limit  of  125  feet,  while 
those  parts  of  the  city  in  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were 
used  for  residential  purposes,  or  for  purposes  not  business  or  commercial,  were 
included  in  the  district  or  districts  designated  “B”  and  restricted  to  a  height 
of  80  feet.  A  special  commission  appointed  in  1905  amended  this  order  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  buildings  on  streets  exceeding  64  feet  in  width  in  district  B 
to  be  erected  to  a  height  equal  to  one  and  one  quarter  times  the  width  of 
the  street  upon  which  the  building  stands,  but  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  feet 
in  any  event.  The  law  was  again  amended  in  1916  by  a  material  enlargement 
of  the  125-foot  district  and  again  in  1923  by  a  statute  providing  for  a  maximum 
height  limit  of  155  feet  in  the  business  section,  or  district  A.  In  determining 
the  height  limitation  a  controlling  ratio  of  two  and  one  half  times  the  effective 
width  of  the  street  or  streets  upon  which  a  building  or  structure  stands  still 
obtains. 

In  the  meantime  the  necessity  for  further  regulation  with  regard  to  residen¬ 
tial,  business  and  industrial  areas  became  increasingly  apparent  and  the  legal 
machinery  was  put  in  motion  to  bring  about  a  logical  development  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  city. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1917  recommended  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that 

“the  General  Court  shall  have  power  to  limit  buildings  according 

to  their  use  or  construction  to  specified  districts  of  cities  and  towns.  ’  ’ 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  referendum  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  and 
duly.' ratified  (Article  LX  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments),  so  that  the 
authority  for  zoning  work  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  derived 
directly  from  the  people  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  result  of 
the  referendum  throughout  the  state  was  161,214  in  favor  and  83,095  against, 
while  in  the  City  of  Boston  34,953  votes  were  recorded  in  favor  and  only  8,673 
against  the  measure. 

Question  arose  in  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the  delegation  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a  power  specifically  vested  in  the 
General  Court,  and  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the 
effect  that  any  bill  providing  for  such  action  would  be  unconstitutional  if 
enacted  into  law.  This  opinion  was  later  overruled  by  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  a  bill  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  limit  buildings 
according  to  their  uses  or  construction  to  specified  districts  was  enacted  into 
law  June  4,  1920  (chapter  40,  General  Laws,  sections  25  to  30,  inclusive). 

The  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  zoning  plan  for  the  City  of  Boston  was 
undertaken  by  the  City  Planning  Board  in  1922  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  C. 
Comey,  Consulting  City  Planner,  with  the  active  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  a  Zoning  Advisory  Commission  appointed  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  men  nominated  by  the  various  commercial,  civic,  industrial  and 
professional  organizations  throughout  the  city,  closely  affiliated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Boston.  These  citizens  brought  to  the  work,  in  addition  to  their 
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individual  ability  and  knowledge,  the  viewpoint,  the  constructive  criticism  and 
the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  their  respective  groups.  This  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  met  regularly  for  eighteen  months,  taking  up  in  detail  the  various 
features  of  zoning  work  in  their  application  to  the  City  of  Boston.  The  presence 
on  the  Commission  of  lawyers,  architects,  engineers,  real  estate  men,  labor 
leaders  and  business  men  made  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  each  question 
varying  points  of  view  based  upon  unusual  experience  and  expert  knowledge. 
In  addition,  the  services  of  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Bassett  of  New  York,  a 
former  member  of  Congress,  counsel  of  the  Zoning  Committee  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Building  Districts  and  Re¬ 
strictions,  and  for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals,  were  available  throughout  the  duration  of  the  work. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  City  Planning  Board  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Zoning  Advisory  Commission  early  in  their  study  of  conditions  that,  inasmuch 
as  Boston  received  its  building  law  from  the  Legislature,  a  zoning  measure,  to  be 
effective,  must  seek  the  same  source  for  its  authority.  The  zoning  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  bill  was  filed  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  in  January,  1924,  for  consideration  by  the  General  Court.  In  the 
meantime,  public  hearings  were  held  in  addition  to  legislative  hearings  and 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  were  circulated.  Paid 
advertisements  and  newspaper  articles  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  and  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  daily  at  the  offices  of  the  City  Planning  Board.  A  practi¬ 
cally  united  front  on  the  part  of  organizations  and  individuals  in  favor  of  the 
measure  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  bill,  with  slight  amendments, 
was  enacted  and  approved  by  His  Excellenc3r,  Channing  H.  Cox,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  June  5,  as  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of 
the  year  1924. 

Although  the  bill  as  finally  enacted  adheres  closely  to  the  provisions  of  the 
general  enabling  act,  based  upon  the  fundamentals  of  health,  safety,  conven¬ 
ience  and  public  welfare,  it  nevertheless  stands  upon  its  own  foundation 
as  a  separate  statute.  In  having  secured  its  zoning  by  statute  rather 
than  by  municipal  ordinance  Boston  is  unique  among  the  cities  of  the 
country. 

Briefly,  the  zoning  plan  divides  the  city  into  single  and  general  residence 
districts,  local  and  general  business  districts,  industrial  and  unrestricted  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  proper  limitations  for  each  with  regard  to  height,  percentage  of  lot 
occupancy,  setbacks,  and  rear  yard  provisions.  The  law  is  not  retroactive  in 
any  particular.  Its  aim  is  to  guide  the  growth  of  the  city  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  established  conditions.  Its  interpretation  and  enforcement  is  in 
the  first  place  vested  in  the  Building  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Al¬ 
though  a  definite  rule  was  brought  to  bear  upon  each  parcel  of  land  in  the  city, 
the  greatest  possible  elasticity  is  at  the  same  time  provided  through  a  Board  of 
Appeal,  empowered  to  act  in  individual  cases  involving  practical  difficulty  or 
unnecessary  hardship,  and  a  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  with  authority  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  districts,  when  such  changes  are  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  altered  needs  of  a  locality,  to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  popu¬ 
lation,  to  provide  adequate  light  and  air,  to  lessen  congestion  in  streets,  to 
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secure  safety  from  fire,  panic  and  other  dangers,  to  facilitate  the  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  of  transportation,  water,  sewerage  and  other  public  requirements  and  to 
promote  the  health,  safety,  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

The  zoning  law  has  now  been  in  effect  nearly  seven  years,  and  while  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  a  monetary  value  to  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
community,  they  are  nevertheless  tangible  in  the  encouragement  which  has  * 
been  given  to  building  developments,  the  protection  of  residential  areas  and 
the  stability  which  has  been  afforded  to  property  values  in  general. 

Amendments  to  the  Zoning  Law:  Pyramidal  Buildings 

Lp  to  the  close  of  the  year  1930,  there  have  been  but  seven  amendments 
to  the  Boston  zoning  law.  For  the  most  part  these  amendments  have  been 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  original  act  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  provisions.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  nullify 
the  principle  of  the  law  itself.  One  of  the  most  important  amendments  is 
found  in  chapter  137  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1928,  which  provides  that  on  a 
lot  on  which  a  building  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in  height  is  permitted, 
part  of  a  building  or  structure  may  exceed  such  height,  provided  the  volume  of 
such  building  or  structure  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  square  feet  of  buildable 
area  of  the  lot  multiplied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  and  provided, 
further,  that  every  part  of  such  building  or  structure  above  a  height  equal  to 
two  and  one  half  times  the  effective  width  of  the  street,  but  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  shall  set  back  from  every  street  and  lot  line  one 
foot  for  each  two  and  one  half  feet  of  additional  height.  The  pyramidal  type 
of  building  thus  provided  for  is  designed  to  give  an  equal  amount  of  floor  space 
under  conditions  which  will  not  detract  from  the  light  and  air  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  Boston,  like  New  York,  has  thus  opened  the  door  to  the  “tower 
building,”  a  new  and  distinctively  American  type  of  architecture. 

The  zoning  movement  in  Boston,  as  throughout  the  country,  is  a  housing 
measure  of  the  first  importance.  By  segregating  manufacturing  and  general 
business  as  far  as  possible  in  suitable  areas  and  by  insisting  upon  a  high  percentage 
of  open  space  in  the  residential  sections,  as  well  as  by  other  regulations,  it 
opens  up  a  prospect  of  better  living  accommodations  for  the  people.  It  is 
also  an  industrial  measure  of  the  highest  order.  No  phase  of  the  Boston  zoning 
law  was  more  carefully  worked  out  than  this.  While  excluding  factories  from 
sections  where  their  location  would  work  injury  to  the  neighborhood,  it  en¬ 
courages  them  to  occupy  definite  areas  in  which  superior  facilities  can  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  general,  the  Boston  zoning  law  aims  to  preserve  the  benefits  which 
exist  in  the  parts  of  the  city  now  built  upon,  to  enhance  them  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  inharmonious  types  of  occupancy,  to  build  up  new  areas  in  a 
manner  more  wholesome,  comfortable  and  agreeable,  and  to  promote  the  larger 
conveniences  and  orderly  arrangements  which  make  for  economic  efficiency. 

Workings  of  the  Zoning  Law 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  petitions  for  changes  in  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  zoning  districts  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
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from  its  organization  in  1924  to  the  end  of  1930.  In  connection  with  these 
petitions  sixty-four  changes  have  been  made  in  the  zoning  plan,  thirty-seven 
petitions  have  been  withdrawn,  defaulted  or  dismissed  without  prejudice,  and 
in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  instances  no  change  has  been  authorized,  the  peti¬ 
tioners  having  failed  to  advance  sufficient  reasons  within  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  statute  for  changing  the  zoning  lines  in  the  particular  locality 
specified.  This  means  that  over  a  period  of  more  than  six  years  the  integrity 
of  the  Boston  zoning  plan  has  been  carefully  preserved.  In  this  time  also 
there  have  been  only  seven  attempts  through  certiorari  proceedings  to  overrule 
a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  by  parties  who  considered  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  by  the  action  taken.  Three  of  these  appeals  were  dismissed 
by  the  court,  three  are  pending,  and  in  the  remaining  case,  although  the  decision 
itself  was  quashed,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Board  was  definitely  upheld. 

The  Thoroughfare  Plan 

With  the  completion  of  its  official  map,  with  its  zoning  plan  in  operation, 
with  figures  of  population  growth  analyzed  and  charted,  and  with  a  mass  of 
other  preliminary  data  before  it,  the  City  Planning  Board  next  undertook 
the  study  and  preparation  of  a  major  thoroughfare  system  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

Boston’s  street  problem  is  unique,  just  as  Boston  is  itself  unique  among 
American  cities.  As  so  well  described  in  the  earlier  volumes,  Old  Boston  grew 
up  on  a  small  peninsula.  Lots  were  small  and  streets  were  narrow  because 
of  the  restricted  area  available.  Old  Boston  became  the  Hub  to  which  all 
roads  led.  It  became  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  some  fifty  communities.  The 
streets  of  Old  Boston  have  been  patched  and  tinkered  from  time  to  time  but 
no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  co-ordinate  them  with  a  major  system  of 
regional  highways. 

The  individual  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  merely  local  ways  giving 
access  to  the  abutting  buildings.  There  are  sixteen  radial  highways  leading 
from  the  environs  to  Old  Boston,  but  no  really  adequate  highway  leading 
across  or  around  it.  There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  United  States  where 
traffic  conditions  on  the  streets  of  the  downtown  business  section  are  so  near 
the  saturation  point  as  they  are  here  in  Boston  today.  The  effect  of  this 
traffic  congestion  is  reflected  in  the  valuation  of  the  downtown  business  district, 
which  actually  decreased  from  $799,000,000  in  1925  to  $765,000,000  in  1930, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  total  valuation  of  Boston  increased  from 
$1,862,000,000  to  $1,972,000,000.  In  addition  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association  has  estimated  a  monetary  loss  in  Boston  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  traffic  delay,  of  $81,000  per  day,  or  the  equivalent  of  five  per  cent  interest 
on  a  capital  investment  of  $591,000,000.  This  fact  is  also  reflected  in  trucking, 
which,  in  Boston,  is  extremely  expensive.  There  are  13,000  trucks  registered 
in  Boston  City  Proper  and,  assuming  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  truck,  in¬ 
cluding  the  driver’s  compensation,  is  five  cents  per  minute  or  three  dollars  per 
hour,  that  one  item  alone  amounts  to  over  $19,000  per  day,  or  $6,000,000  per 
year,  if  the  delay  is  only  one  half  hour  per  truck  on  the  average.  If  the  truck 
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loses  an  hour  a  day, —  and  various  truckmen  have  estimated  that  their  trucks 
lose  from  one  to  three  hours  per  day, —  it  means  a  loss  of  $12,000,000  per  year. 

This  traffic  congestion  and  the  resultant  delay  do  not  mean  a  loss  solely 
to  truckmen  and  expressmen  attempting  to  move  vehicles  through  the  down¬ 
town  streets;  it  also  affects  merchants,  manufacturers  and  everyone  else  through¬ 
out  the  suburbs  and  the  metropolitan  district. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  in  connection  with  the  comprehensive  thoroughfare  • 
plan  for  the  City  of  Boston,  the  City  Planning  Board  engaged  the  services 
of  Robert  Whitten,  now  president  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute, 
as  Consultant  and  under  his  personal  direction  the  work  was  prosecuted.  Un¬ 
usually  complete  factual  data  were  available,  including  the  admirable  traffic 
survey  made  by  the  city  in  1927  under  the  direction  of  Miller  McClintock; 
the  traffic  counts  which  had  been  taken  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  traffic  investigations  of  the  City  Planning 
Board  itself  and  of  the  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning.  These  data  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  ample  statistics  of  the  traffic  moving  past  any  given  point  in  a 
given  period  of  time  that  is,  the  volume  of  traffic, —  but  very  complete 
records  of  the  origin,  the  routing  and  the  destination  of  traffic  throughout  the 
metropolitan  district.  Also  full  records  were  obtained  relating  to  the  average 
speed  of  movement  from  the  heart  of  Boston  outward  to  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  in  all  directions.  As  a  result  of  this  latter  investigation  it  was  ascertained 
that  in  thirty  minutes  one  can  travel  about  two  times  as  far  to  the  west  via 
Beacon  street  or  to  the  northwest  via  the  Northern  Artery,  as  toward  Chelsea, 
East  Boston  and  the  North  Shore;  and  about  one  and  three  quarters  times  as 
far  as  toward  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  the  south. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  that  Mr. 
Whitten,  for  the  City  Planning  Board,  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
worth  of  each  project  recommended.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  shown  how 
much  traffic  a  given  new  route  is  likely  to  carry  today,  in  1935,  or  thirty  or 
forty  years  hence,  and  how  much  time  each  vehicle  moving  over  that  route 
would  save;  and  by  allowing  a  proper  unit  of  cost  for  the  movement  of  that 
vehicle,  including  the  time  of  the  driver,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  various  proposed  improvements.  It  was  on  such 
a  basis  that  the  merits  of  each  of  the  various  projects  under  consideration 
were  studied.  Some  projects  were  discarded,  others  adopted  and  the  result 
is  a  complete  “Report  on  a  Thoroughfare  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston,”  issued 
by  the  City  Planning  Board  in  1930  as  the  result  of  more  than  three  years  of 
intensive  work. 

Briefly,  the  Thoroughfare  Plan  includes  ten  major  projects  and  fifty-six 
other  projects,  all  of  which  have  been  considered  with  reference  to  their  relative 
urgency,  and  a  definite  program  of  construction  is  proposed. 

The  first  project  of  major  importance  is  the  building  of  the  East  Boston 
Vehicular  Tunnel.  This  has  been  authorized  and  the  work  is  already  under 
way,  involving  an  expense  of  $16,000,000.  The  second  major  improvement 
recommended  in  the  report  is  what  is  called  the  Central  Artery,  a  street  extended 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  cutting  across  the  market  district  and  skirting  the 
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edges  of  the  banking,  office  and  retail  districts,  following  a  route  where  land 
values  are  not  excessive.  This  Central  Artery,  with  its  extension  to  the 
southerly  city’-  limits  by  the  proposed  Blue  Hills  Radial,  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  new  system.  An  important  feature  of  the  Central  Artery,  and  of  its  south¬ 
erly  extension  via  the  Blue  Hills  Radial,  will  be  an  upper  level  roadway  or  via¬ 
duct  extending  from  the  North  Station  at  Nashua  street  to  the  Dover  Street 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  This  six-lane  viaduct  will  have  a  capa¬ 
city  of  00,000  vehicles  a  day,  traveling  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  It  will  by-pass  the  chief  centers  of  congestion  and  will  attract  to  itself 
approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  that  are  now  clogging  the  surface 
streets  of  the  central  area.  It  will  pass  over  Haymarket  square,  over  the  con¬ 
gested  surface  traffic  of  the  market  district,  and  over  all  cross  streets,  includ¬ 
ing  Congress,  Federal,  Summer,  Essex  and  Kneeland.  A  two-level  street 
of  this  kind  will  have  from  four  to  six  times  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  city 
street. 

These  three  major  projects —  the  East  Boston  Tunnel,  the  Central  Artery 
and  the  Blue  Hills  Radial  —  form  part  of  a  great  North-South  express  road 
extending  from  the  northerly  city  line  bordering  Revere  to  the  southerly  city 
line  at  Readville,  a  distance  of  13.7  miles.  It  will  connect  the  state  highway 
system  serving  Revere,  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and  other  North  Shore  cities  and 
towns  on  the  north,  with  the  state  highway  system  serving  Stoughton,  Taunton, 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  neighboring  towns  on  the  south.  Other  projects 
recommended  in  the  report  are  the  North  Shore  Radial,  Canterbury  Parkway 
and  the  Neponset  River  Parkway.  Still  other  sections  of  the  city  are  served 
by  a  proposed  Roxbury  Cross-town  Thoroughfare,  an  express  road  from  Old 
Colony  Parkway  north  of  Savin  Hill  to  Bay  State  road  at  Ashby  street;  the 
Charles  River  Parkway  as  an  express  road  and  parkway  from  Longfellow  Bridge 
along  the  southerly  side  of  the  Charles  River  to  Cottage  Farm  Bridge;  North 
Beacon  street,  Brighton,  as  an  express  road  from  Union  square  westerly  to  the 
Charles  river;  and  a  Boston  and  Albany  Highway  as  an  elevated  roadway 
over  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  tracks  from  Commonwealth  avenue  at 
Cottage  Farm  Bridge  to  Arlington  square. 

A  legislative  bill  providing  for  a  portion  of  the  Central  Artery,  together 
with  the  widening  of  Albany  street  and  of  Castle,  Motte  and  Way  streets,  was 
submitted  to  the  1931  Legislature  as  the  first  step  in  the  comprehensive  program 
outlined  in  the  report,  but,  although  supported  by  practically  every  business 
and  civic  group  in  the  community,  it  was  referred  by  the  committee  before  whom 
it  was  heard  to  the  next  legislative  session. 

In  the  meantime  a  forward  step  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  1930  in  the 
form  of  chapter  168,  authorizing  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  after  receipt 
from  the  City  Planning  Board,  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  their  recommendations,  to  adopt  an  official 
Thoroughfare  Plan,  designed  to  include  a  system  of  major  traffic  streets,  express 
roads  and  major  traffic  parkways  to  meet  future,  as  well  as  present,  traffic  needs, 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  reasonably  determined.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  City 
Planning  Board  that  its  Thoroughfare  Plan,  produced  during  Boston’s  Ter- 
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centenary  year,  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  to  be  prepared  under  the 
provision  of  the  aforesaid  chapter  and  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  careful  exami¬ 
nation  and  constructive  criticism  by  public  and  private  interests,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  amended,  supplemented,  perfected  and  eventually  approved  as 
the  official  Thoroughfare  Plan  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


Topographical  Changes  Since  1880 

Boston  has  grown  in  area  not  only  by  absorbing  neighboring  territory 
but  also  by  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea.  At  the  close  of  the  Re\olutionarj 
period  the  city  was  topographically  what  it  had  been  from  the  beginning.  Its 
hills  were  as  nature  had  made  and  left  them  and  none  of  the  numerous  coves 
and  inlets  had  been  obliterated.  The  century  from  1780  to  1880,  however, 
witnessed  most  of  the  great  physical  changes  which  have  brought  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  as  no  other  great  city  of  the  world  has  ever  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
man;  the  South  Cove,  the  West  Cove,  the  North  Cove,  the  Great  Cove  and  the 
Back  Bay  all  yielding  to  the  relentless  march  of  progress  and  contributing 
hundreds  of  acres  of  filled  land  to  the  original  area  of  the  city. 

Nor  has  the  work  ceased  during  the  last  fifty  years.  According  to  the 
Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History,  the  city  government,  in  1880,  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  about  23,700  acres  of  “upland,”  or  thirty-seven  square  miles. 
In  1930  the  land  area  is  28,134  acres,  or  forty-four  square  miles.  Between 
four  and  five  square  miles  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  annexation  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  rest  is  made  land,  created  by  fillings  on  the  harbor  front  or  along 
the  inland  water  courses. 

The  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay,  which  had  proceeded  for  about  twenty 
years  when  the  Winsor  History  was  published,  was  “nearly  completed”  in 
1880;  but  the  great  Fenway  improvement,  planned  by  Olmsted,  and  the  gradual 
occupancy  of  the  district  by  fine  residences,  churches  and  institutions,  have 
completely  changed  its  aspect  in  the  intervening  period,  making  it  in  some 

respects  the  most  attractive  section  of  the  city. 

The  creation  of  the  G'harles  River  Basin,  completed  in  1910,  incidentally 
added  a  wide  strip,  known  as  the  Embankment,  to  the  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  borders  of  the  stream.  This  new  territory  is  essentially  a  portion  of 
the  water  park  and,  as  such,  is  devoted  to  recreation  and  pleasure  traffic.  A 
further  strip  will  be  taken  from  the  ample  breadth  of  the  Basin  under  the  new 
plans  for  development,  which  have  been  substantially  furthered  by  the  geneious 
gift  of  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow. 

More  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  contour  of  East  Boston, 
especially  on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  solid  land  has  replaced  the  fiats  and  is 
still  pushing  its  way  in  the  direction  of  Governor’s  Island,  which  may  jet  be 
engulfed  and  form  a  part  of  the  mainland.  Already  the  Airport  has  been 
constructed  and  the  World  War  Memorial  Park  provides  facilities  for  bathing, 
athletics  and  general  recreation  where  formerly  Wood  Island,  known  to  the 
older  residents  as  Hog  Island,  stood  among  dreary  flats  and  tidal  marshes. 
Nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  filled  land  have  been  added  to  the  area  of  East 
Boston  and  this  will  be  still  further  augmented  by  a  strandway  along  the  water- 
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front,  running  from  the  World  War  Memorial  Park  to  the  Winthrop  line, 
plans  for  which  are  now  in  preparation. 

But  it  is  in  South  Boston  perhaps  that  the  most  extensive  modifications 
of  the  shore  line  may  be  found.  The  incoming  voyager,  passing  the  Army 
Base,  the  Fish  Pier  and  Commonwealth  Pier,  scarcely  suspects  that  the  land 
on  which  these  imposing  structures  rest  is  all  stolen  from  the  sea  and  that  the 
original  boundary  ran  a  mile  to  the  southwest;  yet  long  after  1880  swimming 
was  a  popular  pastime  at  the  corner  of  C  and  First  streets,  one  mile  inland 
from  the  waterfront  of  Commonwealth  Pier.  The  development  of  this  great 
area,  still  known  as  Commonwealth  Flats,  though  the  flats  have  disappeared, 
is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  thriving  industrial  plants, 
as  well  as  warehouses  and  railroad  yards.  Already  it  is  the  site  of  the  world’s 
largest  wool  market. 

Farther  east,  along  the  South  Boston  shore,  some  eighty  acres  have  been 
added  between  the  Reserved  channel  and  Castle  Island,  making  the  latter  a 
mere  projection  of  the  peninsula.  The  uses  of  this  new  tract  have  not  yet 
been  determined.  At  present  it  is  a  rough,  unfinished  salt  marsh,  the  resort 
of  many  species  of  water  birds  and  of  interest  chiefly  to  ornithologists  and  a 
few  patient  line-fishermen. 

Marine  Park,  with  its  Head  House,  Aquarium,  bathing  beach,  long  pier 
and  the  beautiful  Pleasure  bay,  is  a  development  of  the  last  half  century,  as 
are  the  Strandway  and  Columbus  Park.  Through  these  fillings  the  waters 
of  the  Old  Harbor  have  been  contracted  and  purified.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  South  Boston  shore  from  the  Castle 
Island  approaches  to  the  crest  beyond  the  new  Stadium  are  unexcelled  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  either  in  their  intrinsic  dignity  or  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
prospects  they  afford.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  this  area  is  made  land. 

South  bay,  which  once  covered  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
has  been  gradually  inclosed,  particularly  the  southern  and  eastern  sides.  In 
1880  and  much  later  it  was  the  scene  of  rowing  regattas  and  the  Shawmut 
Rowing  Club  had  its  clubhouse  on  the  north  side  of  Dover  Street  Bridge.  At 
that  time  the  Albany  street  frontage  on  South  bay  was  an  active  and  important 
part  of  Boston’s  commercial  waterfront.  The  half-century  just  passed  has 
seen  radical  changes  in  marine  transportation.  Most  of  the  barges,  schooners 
and  other  small  craft  which  formerly  came  to  these  restricted  waters  have 
been  displaced  by  larger  carriers,  vessels  too  large  to  navigate  the  narrow, 
shallow  channel  of  South  bay  and  of  Fort  Point  channel  above  Dorchester 
Avenue  Bridge.  The  water-borne  commerce  of  the  Albany  street  frontage 
has  become  relatively  insignificant,  and  the  waterway  is  a  barrier  to  rail  access 
to  this  district  from  the  extensive  railroad  yards  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  built  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  easterly  side  of  South  bay.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  within  the  next  half-century  the  remaining  waters  of  South  bay 
and  of  Fort  Point  channel,  south  of  Dorchester  Avenue  Bridge,  some  thirty- 
seven  acres,  will  be  filled  in,  and  the  Albany  street  district  rejuvenated  as  a 
thriving  industrial  and  warehouse  section,  served  by  rail  instead  of  by  water. 
Such  was  the  recommendation  to  the  1931  Legislature  of  a  special  commission 
which  found  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  estimated  at  $6,821,800.  would 
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be  largely,  if  not  fully,  met  by  the  enhancement  of  land  values,  while  the  project 
itself  would  afford  opportunity  for  economical  expansion  of  the  city’s  business 
activities. 

Along  the  Dorchester  shore  comparatively  little  filling  has  been  done 
except  in  connection  with  local  playgrounds  and  primarily  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  Old  Colony  Parkway,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission. 

Such  are  the  main  extensions  of  the  boundary  line  of  Boston  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  But  the  changes  in  occupancy  —  particularly  the  immense  resi¬ 
dential  growth  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  West  Roxbury  — 
and  the  creation  of  our  magnificent  park  system  have  rendered  necessary  the 
building  or  widening  of  main  highways,  so  that  the  street  plan  of  the  city  has 
been  materially  altered  since  1880.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we  must  place  the 
development,  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  of  such  great  arteries  as  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Columbus  avenue,  Huntington  avenue,  Commonwealth  avenue,  Geneva  ave¬ 
nue,  Columbia  road,  Morton  street,  Stuart  street,  North  Beacon  street,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Court  streets,  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Pleasant  street,  Bennington 
street,  Belgrade  avenue,  South  Huntington  avenue,  Chelsea  street,  Centre 
street  and  others  of  equal  importance. 

Similarly,  the  growth  of  Greater  Boston  has  necessitated  better  highway 
connections  with  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns.  To  this  necessity  we  owe 
the  approaches  to  the  Northern  Artery,  as  well  as  the  Old  Colony  Parkway 
and  the  Southern  Artery,  or  Gallivan  Boulevard. 

Nearly  all  of  the  bridges  out  of  Boston  are  either  new  constructions  or 
replacements  of  the  last  fifty  years,—  including  those  over  the  Charles,  the 
Mystic  and  the  Neponset  rivers,  as  well  as  over  Chelsea  creek,  Fort  Point 
channel  and  the  Fenway  waters. 

It  was  primarily  to  obtain  a  pure  water  supply  that  John  Winthrop  and 
his  companions  abandoned  their  original  settlement  in  Charlestown  and,  at 
the  invitation  of  William  Blaxton,  the  first  white  settler,  took  up  their  abode 
on  the  ancient  peninsula  which  was  destined  later  to  become  the  site  of  the 
capital  city  of  New  England.  The  same  reason  is  said  to  have  largely  governed 
the  citizens  of  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  when  they  voted  for  the  annexation 
of  their  towns  to  Boston.  The  establishment  of  our  Metropolitan  Water 
System,  which  promises  to  perpetuate  this  happy  condition,  took  place  in  the 
first  half  of  our  period.  Its  influence  on  the  landscape  of  the  city  is  seen  in  the 
development  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  and  in  the  abandonment  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  reservoir  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

One  might  mention  the  building  (and  later  rebuilding)  of  the  North  and 
South  Stations  as  changes  topographical  in  character,  for  each  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  growth  of  business,  the  character 
of  real  estate,  and  even  the  street  system  in  its  neighborhood.  They  and  the 
new  railroad  lines  branching  from  them,  with  the  railroad  bridges  that  have 
come  into  being  wherever  there  is  a  crossing  of  highways,  are  among 
the  unfamiliar  features  that  an  aerial  map  of  the  city  reveals  today  as  compared 
with  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1880. 
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Except  for  some  of  the  sand-hills  in  South  Boston,  no  hills  have  been 
leveled  recently  and  Boston  still  remains  what  some  wag  has  called  a  ro 
coast  city  IUs  only  in  the  made  land  on  the  edges  of  the  old  town  that  one 
finds  a  condition  similar  to  the  flat  areas  that  make  up  almost  the  whote  o Ma 
prairie-built  Chicago.  Over  most  of  our  territory  one  can  scarcely  valk  three 
blocks  without  feeling  the  rise  and  fall,  gentle  or  rugged  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  gradients,  following  the  surface  of  the  original  hills  and  valleys. 

Building  Materials 

The  aspect  of  any  city  is  affected  almost  as  much  by  the  materials  of  which 
its  buildings  are  constructed  as  by  the  configuration  of  its  highway  plan.  n 
this  respect  there  have  been  notable,  though,  perhaps,  not  radical  changes 
Boston  in  the  Lt  fifty  years.  In  the  City  Proper  and  the  Back  Bay,  brick  is 
more  and  more  giving  way  to  the  building  stones,  especially  limestone,  gram  e 
and  occasionally  marble.  Brown  freestone,  however,  is  much  less  poputa. ’  than 
it  was  in  the  Richardson  era  and  cement  is  rarely  used.  Steel  °f  course,  is 
regularly  used  today  in  the  framework  of  large  buildings.  On  the  other  ha 
the  outlying  residential  sections  largely  maintain  the  Boston  tradition  of  wooden 
construction  for  ordinary  dwellings.  The  two-mile  stretch  of  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
from  Franklin  Park  to  Mattapan  square,  is  lined  in  great  part  with  such  dw 
ings;  whereas  Commonwealth  avenue  in  Brighton  presents  a  frontage  that 

^"'^Telnfluenceof  the  material  used  on  the  architectural  treatment  is  obvious 
and  explains  the  different  impression  a  visitor  receives  from  a  tour  of ^Bos  on 
(outside  the  business  section)  and,  let  us  say,  Philadelphia  The  reside 
parts  of  Boston,  those  to  the  south  and  west  at  least,  suggest  a  group 
stantial  New  England  towns,  attached  to  a  great  modern  city. 

The  pavements  of  a  city,  too,  affect  its  general  appearance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  comfort  of  the  traveler,  and  those  of  Boston  have  changed  considerably 
in  this  period.  Fifty  years  ago  dirt  streets  were  the  rule,  and  the  city  still  has  a 
large  percentage  of  more  or  less  improved  macadam.  But  the  hard  smooth 
pavement  is  a  necessity  for  modem  traffic  and  the  more  durable  types  are 
driving  inferior  surfaces  into  the  byways.  Of  the  647.5o  miles  of  roa  va>  1 
Boston  today,  313  miles  are  paved  with  macadam,  98  with  asphalt  concrete, 
with  granite  blocks,  94  with  sheet  asphalt,  and  the  balance  with  wood  block, 

bUCkThe  dd-fashioned  brick  sidewalk  also  is  yielding  gradually  to  the  concrete 
slab  while  the  dirt  walk  is  becoming  as  obsolete,  except  m  unimproved  districts, 
as  the  oil  street  lamp  which  in  1880  was  still  its  frequent  companion. 

Conclusion 

Looking  backward  is  but  a  natural  precedent  to  looking  forward.  History 
and  prophecy  are  never  far  apart  in  the  human  mind.  Another  fifty  year,  » ill 
have  tested  the  validity  of  many  of  the  plana  proposed  for  the  development  J 
Boston  even  as  the  present  era  has  witnessed  the  justification  ^ 

recommendations  which  were  little  more  than  prophecies  on  the  part  of  Robert 
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Fleming  Gourlay,  the  city  planner  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  question  of  a 
Metropolitan  Boston  looms  large  upon  the  horizon  of  the  fourth  century  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  and  future  historians  may  have  even  more  numerous  annexations 
or  consolidations  to  record  than  those  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  days.  A 
crisis  in  traffic  congestion  is  fast  approaching  and  the  next  few  years  will  of 
necessity  witness  the  adoption  of  a  variety  of  radical  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  traveling  public.  The  practically  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
aviation  must  be  met  by  correspondingly  large  co-operative  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  municipality.  Problems  of  health,  of  recreation,  of  education  and 
of  public  welfare  lie  in  wait  for  each  succeeding  generation.  Such  is  progress. 

While  there  has  been  perhaps  little  of  the  spectacular  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
they  have  been  characterized  by  steady  constructive  effort.  The  four  volumes 
of  the  Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History  record  a  foundation  in  civil  life  as  sturdy 
as  the  rock-ribbed  soil  of  the  city  itself.  Upon  that  foundation  the  present 
generation  has  erected  structures  embodying  the  commercial,  political  and 
social  life  of  the  community.  The  work  must  soon  pass  to  other  hands.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  high  courage  which  characterized  the  early  pioneers, 
enabling  them  to  overcome  hardships,  to  triumph  over  difficulties,  and  to  meet 
obstacles  with  enthusiasm,  may  be  found  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  the  present 
day,  and  be  handed  on  untarnished  to  the  men  and  women  of  succeeding 
generations. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  POPULATION 


GAINS  AND  LOSSES 
By  WILLIAM  A.  LEAHY 

If  the  white  man  had  not  come  to  America,  there  would  probably  have  been 
little  change  since  1630  in  the  site  of  present-day  Boston.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  Indians  left  the  spot  as  wild  as  they  found  it.  It  is  the  pressure  of  civilized 
humanity  with  its  complicated  needs  that  has  given  to  the  inner  reaches  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  their  ever  shifting  contour  and  animated  expression.  All 
the  alterations  of  the  last  fifty  years  described  by  Air.  Fay  are  the  work  of 
human  hands.  The  story  of  the  city,  first  and  last,  is  simply  the  story  of  its 
people.  This  chapter  is  a  study  of  the  population  in  recent  years,  of  its  trends 
and  flows  and  especially  of  its  racial  groupings. 

Five  principal  changes  must  be  noted  during  the  period  embraced  in  this 
volume.  First,  there  is  the  drift  to  the  outlying  sections,  within  the  city  limits 
but  away  from  the  congested  center.  Following  this  and  merely  continuing  it, 
is  the  exodus  to  the  neighboring  towns,  which  has  built  up  the  suburbs  at  the 
expense  of  the  capital.  The  constant  departure  of  young  people,  seeking  wider 
opportunities,  represents  a  more  real  loss,  which  is  offset,  however,  by  the  influx 
of  fresh  native  blood  from  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  New  England  and 
from  distant  states.  The  inflow  of  immigrants  has  been  a  transforming  influ¬ 
ence  more  powerful  than  any  of  these.  Finally  there  is  the  natural  balance  of 
births  and  deaths,  the  inevitable  displacements  due  to  the  march  of  time,  which 
removes  the  older  generation  one  by  one  and  ushers  in  the  new. 

Ihe  net  result  of  these  various  increments,  losses  and  exchanges  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  numbers.  In  1880  the  city  counted  362,839  inhabitants.  By 
1930,  with  only  one  small  annexation,  the  total  had  risen  to  781,188,  a  doubling 
and  something  over  in  fifty  years.  There  is  no  prospect,  however,  that  this 
lively  growth  will  continue.  The  land  area  of  Boston,  less  than  forty-five 
square  miles,  is  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  other  large  cities  and  most  of 
it  is  now  comfortably  occupied.  Parts  of  the  old  city  reached  their  saturation 
point  long  ago  and  the  slow  gain  of  the  past  five  years  indicates  that  the  advance 
in  population,  impressive  when  we  look  at  the  entire  period,  has  now  been 
practically  arrested. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  period  the  gain  was  rapid  enough.  When  we 
restore  in  imagination,  or  with  the  help  of  old  photographs,  the  city  as  it  looked 
in  1880,  we  realize  that  almost  every  part  of  it  has  been  made  over.  In  that 
year  a  branch  of  the  Public  Latin  School  stood  on  Harrison  avenue  in  the  heart 
of  what  afterwards  became  the  Chinese  quarter  and  not  far  from  the  house 
occupied  by  Wendell  Phillips.  To  decorate  the  platform  for  their  annual 
exercises  at  Tremont  Temple  a  group  of  boys  would  drive  out  to  mid-Dorchester, 
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originally  a  farming  district,  and  gather  daisies,  wild  irises  and  columbines  in 
the  meadows.  Later  that  part  of  Harrison  avenue  was  widened ;  the  old  brick 
residences  were  torn  down  or  converted  to  business  uses;  the  Chinese  came  and 
settled  there  for  a  time,  only  to  be  forced  southward  into  Hudson,  Tyler  and 
other  adjoining  streets.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  irises  or  columbines  in  an\ 
part  of  Dorchester  today,  except  the  cultivated  varieties  planted  in  gardens. 
The  few  farms  of  the  city  are  situated  near  the  extreme  southern  boundary  and 
almost  the  only  large  meadows  that  remain  to  soothe  the  eye  of  the  wanderer 
are  those  preserved  in  the  public  parks. 

The  heart  of  the  original  town,  where  the  first  settlers  lived,  is  now  a  central 
market  or  emporium  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Its  characteiistic 
features  are  no  longer  the  brick  dwelling  and  the  old-fashioned  shop  front,  with 
living  quarters  overhead,  but  the  granite  bank,  impregnable-looking  fortiess  of 
finance;  the  office  building,  a  beehive  of  a  thousand  cells;  the  department  store, 
lifting  one  floor  above  another,  like  so  many  exposition  halls  gay  with  intermin¬ 
able  booths  and  counters.  On  busy  days  an  endless  stream  of  humanity  defiles 
through  streets  like  canyons  or  is  shuttled  up  and  down  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
perpetually  moving  elevators.  During  the  peak  hours  of  travel  this  throng 
must  number  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  few  of  them  are  dwellers  in  the  distiict. 
By  nightfall  the  stream  has  thinned  perceptibly.  Soon  the  buildings  will  be 
locked  and  the  sidewalks  all  but  deserted.  Shoppers,  salespeople  and  clerks 
have  gone  their  several  ways.  The  taxicabs  have  ceased  circling  in  search  of 
customers.  The  rasping  cry  of  the  nighthawk  is  heard  over  the  silence.  Only 
caretakers  and  transients  are  seen. 

This  part  of  the  city,  old  Boston,  reached  its  maximum  as  a  residential 
section  in  1910  and  is  now  declining  fast.  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  are 
in  a  similar  case.  Dorchester,  on  the  other  hand,  jumped  in  1930  to  more  than 
ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  had  in  1880,  and  W  est  Roxbury  and 
Brighton,  even  East  Boston  and  Roxbury,  showed  substantial  gains.  These 
phases  are  common  to  all  large  cities.  Business  seizes  the  citadel,  so  to  speak, 
the  vantage  point  of  converging  traffic,  causing  rents  and  values  to  rise  and  thus 
compelling  the  residents  to  move  out  into  the  open  districts. 

One  section  after  another  has  been  transformed  by  this  centrifugal  pressure. 
The  North  End,  once  native  and  fashionable,  in  its  first  metamorphosis  became 
Irish,  with  a  Scandinavian  mixture,  as  befitted  a  waterfront  section.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Italian  and  Portuguese  newcomers  pushed  out  most  of  the  earlier 
residents.  The  Italians  are  still  there  but  their  overflow  has  passed  into  East 
Boston  and  Revere,  as  well  as  into  remoter  sections.  The  Portuguese,  never 
so  numerous  as  in  Fall  River  or  New  Bedford,  some  time  ago  sold  their  church 
on  North  Bennet  street,  which  is  now  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library,  well 
stocked  with  books  for  Italian-speaking  patrons.  Similarly  the  Jewish  invasion, 
beginning  in  the  9Q’s,  flooded  successive  strata  of  old  Americans,  Negioes  and 
Irish  out  of  the  West  End  until  the  invaders  themselves,  multiplying  and 
prospering,  were  forced  to  take  over  great  areas  in  Dorchester,  Roxbuiy,  Chelsea 
and  Brookline.  The  once  dignified  South  End  holds  many  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
with  Negroes  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Roxbury.  The  Poles  and  Lithuanians 
are  heavily  concentrated  in  South  Boston,  where  their  churches  are  rallying 
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points.  The  well-to-do  old  Americans  cling  precariously  to  Beacon  Hill  and  , 
the  Back  Bay  for  winter  residence,  summering  at  their  seashore  or  country 
estates,  if  not  in  Europe.  Others,  in  more  moderate  circumstances,  still  linger 
in  Dorchester,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury,  or  wherever  the  tradition  of  the 
separate  homestead  with  a  little  land  around  it  and  congenial  neighbors  can  be 
maintained.  Everywhere  within  the  city  boundaries  these  currents  of  social 
change  and  race  migration  are  flowing.  In  the  West,  in  the  pioneer  days,  it 
used  to  be  said  that  no  one  ever  lived  in  his  native  state.  Few  Bostonians 
today  dwell  under  the  paternal  rooftree  or  even  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  were  born. 

The  growth  of  the  suburbs  is  another  exhibition  of  the  same  tendency  to 
dispersion.  As  recently  as  forty  years  ago  it  was  only  a  step  in  almost  any 
direction  into  the  pleasant  spaciousness  of  the  countryside,  with  long  vistas 
to  refresh  the  eye  and  a  glimpse  of  wild  nature  near  at  hand.  The  retreat  of 
the  older  residents  before  the  march  of  business  and  the  advance  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  carried  many  of  them  across  the  boundary  lines  into  the  surrounding 
towns.  Later  the  immigrants  themselves  or  their  children  joined  the  movement. 
Train  and  trolley  car,  tunnel  service,  bus  and  automobile  extended  the  radius 
of  a  comfortable  journey  to  and  from  the  office  or  other  place  of  occupation. 
l’he  result  is  seen  in  an  average  increase  of  some  twenty-five  per  cent  within 
ten  years  in  the  suburbs.  Residential  towns,  like  Arlington  and  Belmont, 
have  doubled  their  population  in  that  short  period  and  cities  like  Cambridge 
and  Somerville  have  become  as  congested  as  the  capital  itself.  Much  of  this 
increase  is  overflow  from  Boston.  All  the  radial  roads  are  spillways  which 
pour  our  surplus  into  the  tributary  towns.  The  city  has  colonized  heavily 
the  whole  metropolitan  area,  embracing  points  as  far  away  as  Scituate,  Concord 
and  Winchester. 

A  detached  observer,  instead  of  regretting  these  removals,  might  wish 
that  the  cluster  of  municipalities  affected  could  work  together  to  encourage 
them.  They  have  invigorated  thousands  of  families  who,  living  now  under 
more  natural  conditions,  escape  the  inevitable  effects  of  crowded  quarters, 
forced  excitement  and  the  competitive  strain.  They  have  developed  what  are 
surely  some  of  the  most  attractive  residential  suburbs  in  America;  and  they 
have  eased  for  the  central  city  problems  of  health  and  housing  which,  were  it 
not  for  this  relief,  might  have  defied  the  best  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  solve 
them.  We  are  better  off  for  this  scattering  of  our  people,  even  if  it  affects 
adversely  our  nominal  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  nation.  The  real  Boston 
of  two  million  inhabitants  is  not  made  smaller  by  a  political  boundary. 

A  drain  which  is  more  serious,  but  more  easily  overlooked  because  it  is 
invisible,  is  caused  by  the  continual  departure  from  the  city  of  ambitious  young 
men.  The  wealth  of  New  York  acts  as  a  powerful  magnet  for  Boston  youth. 

1  oung  women,  too,  leave  home  nowadays  oftener  than  they  used  to.  The 
teacher  accepts  a  position  in  Brooklyn,  the  librarian  in  Cleveland.  The  bride 
accompanies  her  husband  wherever  his  work  carries  him.  Now  and  then  men 
of  mature  age  are  summoned  away.  Washington  calls  capable  officials  into 
what  sometimes  proves  permanent  exile.  Scholars  and  clergymen  are  tradition¬ 
ally  nomadic  breeds  of  fluctuating  habitat.  Every  state  in  the  Union  must 
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have  its  quota  of  Boston-born  citizens,  who  practise  many  professions  and 
appear  in  all  the  ranks  of  society. 

Sometimes  we  lose  young  men  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  keep, 
if  we  could  have  foreseen  their  rise  in  after  years.  Among  earlier  examples 
are  Franklin  and  Poe,  who,  though  bom  in  Boston,  are  associated  rather  with 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor,  a  native  of 
Charlestown,  who  had  his  career  principally  in  New  \ork.  More  recently 
such  well-known  personages  as  S.  P.  Langley,  the  astronomer;  William  M. 
Evarts,  Secretary  of  State;  Louis  Sullivan,  the  architect;  Childe  Hassam,  the 
painter;  Alexander  H.  Rice,  the  explorer;  Frances  Perkins,  the  sociologist 
and  Professor  Robert  M.  Lovett,  are  among  those  who  have  left  the  city  of 
their  birth  to  achieve  distinction  elsewdiere.  The  elder  J.  P.  Morgan,  thoug 
not  a  native,  was  a  graduate  of  our  English  High  School.  Others,  like  President 
Eliot  and  Senator  Lodge,  left  the  corporate  city  but  remained  within  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  To  a  large  extent,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  Boston  finds  occu¬ 
pation  for  its  gifted  sons.  WTith  its  great  institutions  of  learning,  including 
Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  able  to  absorb  much  of  its  own 
product  in  scholarship  and  science  and  its  professional  and  business  activities 
are  broad  enough  to  employ  most  of  its  energetic  offspring. 

The  influx  of  native  youth  has  probably  equaled  this  outflow  in  numbers 
and  provided  a  full  equivalent  in  quality.  The  farms  and  villages  of  all  New 
England  pour  their  vigorous  young  men  and  women  into  the  cities.  Since 
there  is  little  return  How,  the  result  is  a  depleted  countryside,  which  must 
reproduce  itself  and  at  the  same  time  replenish  the  cities;  but  this  townward 
trek  of  country  youth  is  not  peculiar  to  New  England  or  to  the  United  States. 
All  over  the  white  man’s  world  the  city  drinks  the  lifeblood  of  the  country.  In 
New  England  and  still  more  in  the  western  states  the  losses  are  made  good  in 
part  by  the  willingness  of  certain  immigrants  to  take  the  places  left  vacant  by 

the  rural  youth  of  older  American  lineage. 

The  census  tables  show  how  much  this  drift  of  country  youth  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  upbuilding  of  Boston.  In  1915  some  eighty  thousand  residents, 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  present  population,  were  recorded  as  born  in 
other  states.  New  England  and  New  York  naturally  furnished  most  of  these  but 
some  twenty-five  thousand  were  born  in  states  farther  away.  The  number  born 
in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston  is  not  given  but  it  was  undoubtedly  large. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Boston,  or  the  country  either,  has 
suffered  in  this  exchange.  The  native-born  immigrants,  preponderantly,  one 
would  suppose,  of  native  parentage,  have  furnished  the  city  with  many  distin¬ 
guished  leaders.  Northern  New  England  sent  us  \\  ebster  and  Longfellow. 
Such  well-known  women  as  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  came 
from  New  York.  H.  H.  Richardson,  the  architect,  Richard  Olney,  Cyrus  E. 
Dallin,  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  Roland  W.  Boyden,  Philip  Hale  and  Howard 
C'oonley,  to  mention  only  a  few’,  are  adopted  sons,  yet  as  closely  identified  with 
Boston  as  any  of  its  children.  Of  the  sixty-four  contributors  to  the  present 
volume  no  few’er  than  forty  belong  to  this  class  of  native  outlanders. 
Six  others  were  born  abroad,  one  of  them  of  American  parents.  Only  eighteen 
are  natives  of  Boston. 
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America  is  a  young  country  and  the  pioneering  spirit  is  still  strong  among 
our  young  men.  We  do  not  expect  them  to  remain  fixed  to  the  soil,  like  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  France,  in  an  admirable,  yet  somehow  serf-like,  con¬ 
stancy.  One  likes  rather  to  think  of  these  transplanted  youths  as  ambassadors 
of  good  will  from  one  section  to  another.  Through  them  North  and  South, 
East  and  West  interpenetrate  and  the  web  of  the  Union  is  woven  stronger  with 
living  threads.  But  theirs  is  a  trickle  in  and  out  of  individuals,  following  the  • 
trail  of  opportunity  or  adventure,  not  a  mass-movement  like  the  tide  of  European 
immigration,  which  began  a  hundred  years  ago  and,  before  it  was  checked  by 
recent  legislation,  profoundly  altered  the  racial  complexion  of  the  nation.  As 
we  look  back  upon  this  movement,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  folk-wanderings. 
We  seem  to  see  a  great  stampede,  more  like  the  periodic  migration  of  lemmings 
than  an  orderly  and  intelligent  progress  of  men.  The  newcomers  groped  their 
way  hither  and  thither,  guided,  it  would  seem,  by  rumor  rather  than  by  any 
directing  agency,  such  as  might  have  adjusted  the  relations  of  labor  demand 
and  supply,  of  idle  land  and  peasant  seekers.  It  has  been  fashionable  in  some 
quarters  to  attack  the  immigrants,  as  if  they  were  to  blame  for  coming  here  or 
for  being  what  they  were.  The  truth  is  the  whole  experience  was  one  that 
reflected  little  credit  upon  our  national  foresight  and  our  reputed  powers  of 
organization. 

The  effect  in  Boston,  as  in  other  large  cities  of  the  north,  has  been  to  convert 
the  old  native  stock  into  a  numerical  remnant,  strongly  intrenched  in  wealth 
and  culture  but  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  helpless  in  all  contests  in  which 
mere  numbers  prevail.  It  is  sobering  to  reflect  that  while  a  goodly  minority  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Boston,  probably  more  than  two  in  five,  were  born  in 
the  city,  not  one  in  eight,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten,  is  the  offspring  of  Boston-born 
parents.  In  1920  about  a  third  of  our  population  were  natives  of  other  countries 
and  nearly  three  quarters  had  one  or  both  parents  born  abroad.  If  we  could 
add  all  who  are  of  foreign  descent  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  newer  Americans  would  be  overwhelming. 

It  is  plain  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  has  produced  a  more  radical  trans¬ 
formation  than  the  steady  infiltration  of  native  Americans.  There  are  more  of 
them;  they  came  in  families  or  clans,  not  singly;  they  keep  more  to  themselves; 
and  they  are  different.  A  youth  from  Maine  or  a  girl  from  Berkshire  does  not 
present  any  marked  contrast  to  the  descendants  of  Winthrop  and  Saltonstall. 
Their  own  ancestors  may  have  made  the  voyage  in  the  “  Arbella  ”  or  lent  a  hand 
in  the  Tea  Party.  Even  the  Germans  and  Irish,  who  were  the  principal  immi¬ 
grants  before  1880,  had  been  dribbling  into  the  country  since  the  colonial  period 
and  were  not  altogether  strangers  to  the  British  people  who  settled  this  region 
and  imposed  upon  it  their  speech  and  folkways;  and  the  English,  Scotch  and 
British  Canadians  were  their  kindred.  But  the  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a 
tapping  of  more  remote  human  reservoirs  and  the  arrival  of  types  which  were 
previously  unfamiliar. 

In  1880,  all  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Chinese,  Albanians,  Slavs 
and  semi-Slavs  of  Boston,  gathered  together,  would  have  made  hardly  more 
than  a  handful.  Jewish  pupils  were  rare  in  the  high  schools,  which  they  now 
eagerly  throng.  The  Italians  were  just  occupying  the  first  little  church  built 
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for  their  exclusive  use  on  Prince  street.  Not  long  after  that  date  millions 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  began  crossing  the  Atlantic,  driven  by 
persecution  or  hard  living  conditions  at  home.  Between  1890  and  1920  the' 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  of  Russian  parentage  (few  of  them 
Russians  in  race)  increased  fifteen  times,  those  of  Italian  parentage  thirteen 
times,  those  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  parentage  ten  times,  while  those  of 
German  parentage  only  a  little  more  than  held  their  own  and  those  of  Irish 
parentage  declined.  Boston  received  its  share  of  these  refugees, —  a  sprinkling 
from  nearly  all  of  the  races,  a  substantial  quota  from  two  or  three. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  city  todaj’’  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy  but  the  following  estimate  may  have  some  value.  It  is  at  any  rate 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  published  data. 

Nearly  three  fifths  of  our  population  stem  originally  from  the  British 
Islands.  This  group  includes  colonial  Americans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  English-speaking  Canadians  and  Newfoundlanders.  Of  these  the 
Irish  form  a  majority,  numbering  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Canadians  also  are  a  substantial  body.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  British  and  Irish  elements  are  relatively  declining.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  city  would  have  been  far  more  English,  fifty  years  ago 
more  Irish,  than  it  is  today. 

Persons  of  Jewish  and  Italian  descent  number  together  from  a  fifth  to  a 
quarter  of  the  population.  If  a  recent  Jewish  tabulation  is  accepted  as  correct, 
the  two  races  are  not  far  apart  in  numbers  but  the  Italians  are  more  numerous. 

The  Germans  (including  Austrian  Germans),  Scandinavians,  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  combined,  may  number  a  tenth. 

The  remainder,  a  twelfth,  is  distributed  among  a  score  or  more  of  races. 
Of  these  the  colored  people  are  the  most  numerous,  numbering  more  than 
twenty  thousand  in  1930.  Other  considerable  groups  are  the  French  (including 
French  Canadians),  the  Portuguese,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the  Sjuians, 
the  Hollanders  and  Belgians,  the  Finns,  the  Hungarians,  the  Albanians,  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Chinese. 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  even  approximately  the  number  of 
residents  of  Boston  who  are  of  colonial  ancestry  but  this  group,  descended 
from  the  founders  of  the  nation,  is  precisely  the  one  that  is  never  counted. 
It  is  probably  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed  since  there  is  a  tendency 
among  the  late  arrivals  to  exaggerate  their  numbers  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  The  old  Americans  are  also  more  numerous  relatively  in  the 
metropolitan  city  than  in  Boston  proper  and  in  the  country  at  large  than  in 
either. 

What  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Boston  today  is  unique  in  its 
racial  composition.  No  city  in  the  world  resembles  it  at  all  closely  in  the 
ethnic  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  have  just  named  nearly  a  score 
of  minor  groups,  but  all  the  smaller  units  together,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  are  and  some  of  them  large  enough  to  make  respectable  cities,  are 
only  a  fringe,  numerically,  about  the  solid  core,  which  consists  of  Irish  and 
British  in  the  first  order, —  a  substantial  majority  of  the  whole, —  and  Italians 
and  Jews  in  the  second  rank,  already,  according  to  this  estimate,  numbering 
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from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  and  gaining  on  the  leaders.  It  is  out  of  these  four 
elements  that  the  composite  Boston  of  tomorrow  will  spring,  re-enforced  by 
the  remaining  sixth,  by  the  infiltration  from  other  cities  and  states,  and  by 
such  future  increments  as  the  lessened  stream  of  foreign  immigration  may  add. 
At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  changes  in  prospect  can  affect  the 
ascendency  of  the  four  principal  stocks. 

Two  nationalities  are  slenderly  represented  in  Boston  that  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  among  the  foremost  in  point  of  numbers.  The  scarcity 
of  French  Canadians,  not  only  in  this  city  but  in  the  neighboring  towns,  is  a 
surprising  feature.  Of  English-speaking  Canadian  parentage  we  had  in  1930 
almost  ninety  thousand;  of  French  Canadian  parentage  less  than  ten  thousand 
out  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  living  in  Massachusetts.  W  e  are 
also  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  the  north  for  our  small  number  of  citizens 
of  German  descent, —  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  in  all.  For  reasons 
which  have  never  been  made  clear,  the  main  body  of  German  immigration 
went  west  of  New  England,  while  the  French  Canadians,  streaming  o\cr  the 
border  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  preferred  to  settle  outside  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  It  is  because  of  its  low  percentage  of  Germans  and  French, 
as  well  as  of  Slavs,  that  Boston  remains  the  most  British,  and  particularly 
the  most  Irish,  among  the  large  American  cities. 

In  certain  north  European  elements  we  are  comparatively  wreak.  A\  e 
cannot  match  Minneapolis  in  Scandinavians,  Duluth  in  Finns  or  Detroit  in 
Poles.  We  are,  of  course,  far  behind  San  Francisco  in  Chinese  and  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  in  Negroes.  Y7et  all  of  these  races  with  many  others  live 
among  us  in  appreciable  numbers  and  their  presence  lends  variety  and  color 
to  the  human  tapestry.  The  blue-eyed  Swede  sits  beside  the  tawny  Calabrian 
in  the  street  car  or  sails  before  the  mast  writh  the  no  less  swarthy  Azorean. 
One  public  school  includes  more  than  a  score  of  nationalities  and  the  best 
scholars  may  bear  almost  any  kind  of  name.  For  beauty  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  some  of  the  Italian  children  at  eight  years  or  ten,  unless  it  be  among  the 
whitish-blond  Scandinavians  or  the  brown-haired  British  with  their  delicately 
tinted  skins  and  finely  modeled,  aristocratic  features.  Catch  them  off  guard 
in  their  natural  pose  and  expression  and  one  would  say  that  neither  Raphael 
nor  Van  Dyck  had  lovelier  child  models  than  may  be  found  in  the  streets  of 
Boston. 

As  for  natural  growth,  it  is  no  longer  a  major  factor  in  the  increase  of 
population  here.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
(excluding  nonresidents)  is  less  than  five  thousand  a  year  and  a  large  percentage 
of  these  must  be  credited  to  natives  of  Italy,  Canada,  Russia  and  Poland.  Ihe 
birth  rate  has  fallen  off  steadily  and  is  now  less  than  two  in  a  hundred.  While 
some  of  the  foreign-born,  notably  the  Italians,  maintain  a  high  birth  rate,  a 
marked  decline  is  apparent  in  the  older  strains.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
larger  proportion  among  recent  immigrants  who  are  of  child-bearing  age  and 
partly  to  postponement  of  marriage,  diminished  fecundity  and  other  causes. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  these  statistical  groupings  have  a  some¬ 
what  artificial  character.  A  man  is  himself  whatever  his  group  affiliations 
may  be  and  in  Boston  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  true  that  the  whole  man 
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seldom  belongs  to  any  one  group.  Neither  language  nor  nationality,  neither 
religion  nor  politics  will  classify  our  citizens  completely.  Race,  as  distinct 
from  nationality,  has  been  urged  by  some  as  a  means  of  classification  but  at 
best  it  is  a  most  uncertain  criterion  and  not  seldom  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  to 
determine.  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  who  is  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject 
in  England,  regards  the  Irish  as  nearest  to  the  Nordic  type  among  the  peoples 
of  the  British  Isles,  while  Madison  Grant  and  his  school  insist  that  they  are 
about  seven-tenths  Mediterranean.  Amid  such  wide  variances  of  opinion, 
which  are  common  in  this  field,  it  seems  premature  to  pass  final  judgment  on 
the  essential  quality  of  the  various  races,  to  decree,  as  some  are  so  ready  to  do, 
a  rigid  separation  of  the  ethnological  sheep  and  goats. 

What  is  astonishing  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes,  amid  the  variety 
of  types  that  may  be  seen  on  the  Common  any  July  Sunday  afternoon,  certain 
traditions  of  the  city  should  be  so  well  maintained.  It  is  natural  to  emphasize 
change,  because  change  is  dramatic,  but  life  in  Boston  has  its  constant  aspects 
as  well.  The  “state  of  mind ”  seems  to  continue  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Strong  influences  must  be  at  work  so  to  mold  this  great  miscellany  that  many 
of  the  newcomers  think  and  feel  very  much  as  the  older  citizens  do.  For  one 
thing,  the  colonial  stock  and  what  may  be  called  its  natural  allies  are,  as  I  have 
said,  stronger  numerically  than  some  think  and  much  stronger  relatively  in 
wealth,  culture  and  effective  leadership.  Even  if  it  does  not  readily  strike  fire 
and  leans  a  little  toward  patrician  reserve,  it  has  inherited  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  and  meets  its  obligations  in  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige.  Moreover, 
the  historic  city  itself  exercises  a  compulsion  on  its  citizens.  Outsiders  may 
think  us  too  complacent,  but  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  nearly  every  Boston 
man  who  goes  elsewhere  to  live  looks  back  on  his  early  home  with  affection  and 
pride. 

Some  of  us,  obsessed  by  the  race  dogma,  underestimate  these  influences 
of  example  and  upbringing.  Given  a  receptive  state  of  mind  and  hospitable 
treatment,  a  residence  of  fifty  years  almost  anywhere  will  establish  a  strong 
local  sentiment.  Seventy-five  years  are  enough  to  make  “an  old  Boston 
family.”  Those  that  can  go  back  a  hundred,  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be, 
feel  that  they  touch  hands  with  the  Revolutionary  fathers  and  look  upon  their 
tombs  in  the  Granary  Burial  Ground  almost  as  family  monuments.  AV hile 
the  heart  of  the  colonial  American,  perplexed  by  the  babel  about  him,  may 
play  truant  at  times,  the  newcomers  are  often  eager  to  prove  their  attachment 
to  the  country"  which  has  opened  for  them  the  door  of  success  or  afforded  them 
relief  from  intolerable  burdens.  No  one  has  written  more  reverently  of  the 
“Mayflower”  Pilgrims  than  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  in  his  Plymouth  poem,  and 
there  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  the  liberality  of  Judah  Torah,  the  Jewish  merchant 
of  New  Orleans,  whose  subscription  of  $10,000  toward  the  erection  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  only  equaled  by  that  of  Amos  Lawrence,  “enabled  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  through  its  project  successfully.  ’  Such  devotion  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal  and  its  symbols  is  not  rare  among  recent  immigrants.  The  town 
tablets  preserving  the  local  muster-rolls  in  the  late  war,  the  soldiers  names 
attached  to  many  of  our  public  squares,  are  evidences  of  passionate  loyalty 
that  deserve  full  recognition  and  generous  requital. 
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Another  unifying  agency,  no  doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all,  is  the  public 
school.  This  influences  chiefly  the  second  generation  of •  newcomers  or  very 
young  members  of  the  first.  In  the  classroom  they  learn  the  American  speech 
if  their  own  happens  to  be  different,  and  come  in  contact  with  educated 
Americans.  On  the  campus  they  play  the  American  games.  Out  of  hours 
thev  read  (and  sell)  those  panoramic  chronicles  of  American  life,  the  newspapers. 

Upon  these  early  contacts  and  the  associations  of  business  and  society 
follows  the  great  racial  solvent  of  marriage,  but  no  figures  are  available  that 
would  enable  us  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  this.  Even  in  the  South,  where 
color  tells  the  tale,  opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  amount  of  mixture  As  a 
rule  in  Boston  as  elsewhere,  racial  intermarriage  moves  along  the  parallels  of 
social  and  cultural  latitude.  The  Huguenots,  for  example  though  foreigners 
were  accepted  as  equals  in  colonial  days  and  blended  rapidly  with  the  Bntis 
settlers.  A  Huguenot  strain  in  one’s  ancestry  is  a  source  of  pride.  1  he  Acadian 
exile5*  not  less  French  and  presumably  not  less  capable  and  attractive,  were 
obliged  to  accept  an  inferior  status  and  made  less  fortunate  unions.  1  he  same 
principle  governs  in  Boston  today.  Like  tends  to  marry  like.  Couples  of 
different  racial  origin  will  be  found  to  be  well  matched  socially  and  in  other 
respects.  The  natural  consequence  will  be  that,  as  the  newcomers  prosper  and 
advance,  more  of  them  will  marry'  into  the  earlier  stocks.  1  hat  those  of  the 
first  generation  still  mate  principally  within  the  race  is  natural  and,  perhaps, 
desirable  With  their  children,  however,  ancestral  usage  no  longer  controls, 
new  ties  are  formed  and  more  and  more  frequent  intermarriage  supervenes  to 
hasten  the  process  of  amalgamation.  One  remembers  a  child  having  in  his 
veins  colonial  American,  Irish,  German  and  Portuguese  blood,—  a  prophet  in 
his  still  tiny  person  of  the  composite  Boston  of  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  in  a  figurative  sense,  of  course,  since  there  is  no  definite  date 
to  the  prophecy  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  soon.  After  two  hundred 
years  the  Creoles  of  New  Orleans  are  still  distinct  in  language  and  customs. 
We  mav  always  have  our  little  Parsee  colonies  here,  worshiping  their  sacred 
fires  and  enough  unlike  the  rest  of  us  to  wear  an  exotic  or  a  privileged  air  after 
centuries  of  domicile.  The  lover  of  distinction  and  variety  will  not  wish  them 
too  suddenly  broken  to  a  more  ordinary  mold.  It  is  inevitable,  however,  that 
there  shall  be  considerable  mingling  of  blood,  if  not  a  complete  coalescence. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  dark-skinned  later  immigrants  must  ultimately 
tinge  the  features,  complexion,  thought  and  character  of  the  population  as  a 
whole  What  tvpe  will  finally  emerge  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  \\  ith  the 
fairer  northern  races  (Irish,  British,  German,  Scandinavian,  Polish,  Lithuanian) 
in  so  great  a  majority  it  will  not  be  a  composition  of  violent  opposites  like  the 
South  American  hybrids.  With  so  strong  a  dash  of  Jewish  and  Italian  blood 
it  ou<rht  to  be  more  versatile  than  any  single  strain  that  enters  into  the  blend. 

But  speculations  about  the  future,  interesting  as  they  are,  do  not  settle 
our  immediate  problems.  It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  the  ingestion 
into  the  body  politic  of  so  great  a  mass  of  newcomers  has  not  only  disturbed  t  e 
equanimity  of  nervous  citizens  but  upset  an  established  order  of  things  and 
created  a  kind  of  temporary  chaos.  Boston  is  made  picturesque  by  its  diversity 
of  types,  but  that  is  still  more  true  of  San  Francisco,  and  few  would  wish  to  see 
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that  fascinating  medley  multiplied  and  stereotyped  as  the  model  American  city. 
The  Americanization  movement,  unintelligent  and  condescending  as  it  occa¬ 
sionally  is,  was  yet  based  on  an  instinctive  recoil  from  manifest  dangers,  an 
instinctive  sense  of  the  need  of  civic  union.  There  can  be  no  abiding  strength 
in  a  conglomerate  society,  made  up  of  unassimilated  blocs.  W  hatever  the 
ultimate  results  of  racial  fusion  may  be,  the  intermediate  stages  are  not  always 
reassuring.  If,  as  we  are  told,  Londoners  of  the  third  generation  are  hard  to 
find,  their  places  are  taken  b}'  fellow-Britons,  having  the  same  speech,  tempera- 
ment,  outlook  on  life  and  general  loyalty.  The  Greeks,  heroically  absorbing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  have  only  taken  back  their  own. 
A  homogeneous  people  develops  for  better  or  worse  its  own  special  type  and 
breeds  more  or  less  true  to  the  pattern.  With  the  enrichment  of  color  in  our 
polychrome  cities  goes  a  lack  of  cohesion  and  harmony.  W  e  confess  to  a  ceitain 
bewilderment  as  we  survey  this  huge  patchwork  of  humanity  with  no  threads  of 
connection,  no  traceable  design.  In  less  cheerful  moods  one  may  look  a  long 
time  into  the  melting  pot  and  see  little  except  a  sort  of  witches’  cauldron,  a 
steaming  brew  of  strange  ingredients  in  muddy  fermentation. 

However,  the  shortcomings  of  our  foreign-born  population  have  been 
recited  many  times  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  echo  here  that  familiar  refrain. 
We  all  agree  that  difference  of  language  constitutes  a  barrier  to  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  immigrant  should  make  an  effort  to  learn  English;  that  he  is 
often  unlettered,  sometimes  lawless,  and  occasional!}'  has  primitive  ideas  of 
sanitation;  that  he  is  generally  a  beginner  in  self-government  which,  like  the 
other  fine  arts,  requires  a  prolonged  period  of  training  before  one  can  achieve 
the  proficiency  which  we  ourselves  have  notoriously  attained.  Impartial 
observers,  like  Bryce,  have  not  failed  to  note  retrograde  tendencies  in  our  cities, 
and  one  root  of  these  evils  is  certainly  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  lack  for  a  time  a  common  meeting 
ground  of  interests  and  ideals. 

Yet  it  is  fair  to  ask  how  many  of  these  shortcomings,  charged,  it  should  be 
said,  against  certain  elements  only,  are  simply  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
poverty.  If  we  barricade  people  in  sunless  tenements  and  give  them  the 
work  of  diggers  and  scavengers  to  perform,  we  can  hardly  complain  that  then- 
hands  are  not  clean.  We  must  also  allow  time  for  readjustment.  Everything 
in  our  world  was  new  at  first  to  the  European  village  folk  who  make  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  immigrants.  Judgment  may  well  be  suspended  till  opportunity 
has  sifted  the  better  from  the  worse.  It  was  a  great  Massachusetts  governor 
who  said,  ‘‘I  have  never  despised  any  man  because  he  was  ignorant  or  black  or 
poor.”  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  later  we  may  learn  to  our  surprise  what 
strength  of  character,  what  delicacy  of  taste,  have  emerged  from  that  severe 
discipline  of  the  slums. 

For,  after  all,  this  milling  of  eager  crowds,  this  swirling  of  strong  currents, 
though  we  may  see  no  definite  direction  in  it  all,  means  life  and  not  stagna¬ 
tion.  New  life,  good  life,  some  of  it,  too.  Country  schools  are  primitive, 
even  in  parts  of  America,  but  country  blood  is  vigorous  and  country  hearts 
are  unspoiled.  Change  of  environment  brings  out  unsuspected  reserves  of 
initiative  and  enterprise.  Cortes  and  Pizarro  might  have  been  hanged  as 
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exemplary  brigands  had  they  remained  in  Spain.  Home-keeping  youths  need 
not  always  have  homely  wits,  but  home-leaving  Bostonians  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  elsewhere,  and  out-of-town  youths  climb  hand  over 
hand  up  the  social  ladder  in  Boston.  As  for  the  new  races,  some  of  them  are 
not  intrinsically  inferior  to  any  in  the  world.  Social  barriers,  however  rigid, 
must  bend  before  the  surpassing  brilliancy  of  Jewish  pupils  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  the  predominance  of  non-British  elements  in  music,  the  manual 
facility  and  expressive  grace  of  the  Italians,  the  energy  of  this  group,  the  charm 
of  that,  the  plodding  tenacity  of  a  third.  Here,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  it,  is 
the  youth  of  America  renewed, —  the  same  challenge  to  obstacles,  the  same 
will  to  break  through,  that  the  forefathers  showed  when  they  entered  the 
wilderness.  This  pedler,  too,  with  his  broken  English,  is  a  pioneer,  his 
son  will  be  one  of  the  great  art  critics  of  the  world.  The  father  of  this  renowned 
electrician  was  sexton  of  a  local  church.  This  fruit  dealer  dreams  of  being  a 
banker  some  day.  He  smiles  as  he  hears  Americans,  calling  themselves  edu¬ 
cated,  mispronounce  his  classical  name,  which  by  and  by  will  be  coupled  with 
Morgan’s  in  Wall  street. 

To  sum  up,  Tercentenary  Boston  has  a  considerably  changed  population 
and  does  not  keep  the  same  outward  aspect.  Our  Rip  Van  \\  inkle,  coming 
to  life  after  a  sleep  of  fifty  years,  would  look  in  vain  for  the  copse-bordered 
country  road  that  was  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  would  stare  up  incredulously  at 
the  Custom  House  tower  and  the  terraced  altitudes  of  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Building.  Yet,  like  the  waterfall  or  the  river,  we  remain,  if  not  in  substance 
the  same,  a  tolerable  likeness  of  our  earlier  self.  The  low’  murder  rate  of  Boston, 
its  freedom  from  race  riots  and  lynchings,  its  incorruptible  judiciary,  the  fair 
elections,  in  w'hich  every  ballot  is  scrupulously  counted,  the  admirable  quality 
of  certain  public  services,  such  as  schools,  parks,  libraries  and  hospitals,  the 
attachment  still  felt  for  the  city  by  its  wealthy  citizens,  as  evinced  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  munificent  public  donations,  the  high  standard  of  courtesy 
maintained  in  the  great  stores  and  observable  in  casual  contacts,  are  among 
the  signs  that  mark  the  present  generation  as  not  w’holly  umvorthy  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  Disquieting  symptoms  appear  (by  no  means  confined  to  the  immigrant 
population),  but  in  some  fields,  notably  in  education  and  in  public  hygiene, 
there  has  been  truly  epochal  progress  under  leadership  of  a  very  high  order. 
All  in  all,  the  past  half-century  must  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  transition, 
with  no  settled  outcome  in  sight;  but  if  in  the  next  fifty  years  our  city  can 
bring  out  the  finest  potentialities  of  the  peoples  living  here  today,  it  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  its  own  distinguished  past  or  with  the  achievement  of 
other  American  cities. 
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By  WILLARD  DE  LUE 

There  is  nothing  more  colorful,  picturesque  and  romantic  in  Boston  his¬ 
tory,  and  especially  Boston  history  in  the  last  half-century,  than  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  newer  citizens  - —  the  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth  who  came 
to  Boston  seeking  new  opportunities  in  life,  and,  having  found  them  here, 
have  themselves  given  gifts  in  return. 

And  their  greatest  of  all  gifts  has  been  the  gift  of  their  very  blood,  the 
gift  Qf  a  new  life  stream  in  our  population,  fresh  and  virile  and  aspiring;  a 
blood  stream  rich  in  those  pioneering  instincts  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
American  civilization  were  built  by  another  and  earlier  immigrant  group, 
and  one  to  which  we  may  have  to  look  for  the  building  and  development  of 
the  future. 

To  tell,  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  paper,  of  the  aspirations  and  the 
achievements  of  these,  our  newer  citizens — the  immigrant  himself,  his  children 
and  his  children’s  children  —  would  be  utterly  impossible.  I  shall  not  attempt 
it.  Yet  the  Memorial  Volume  would  be  incomplete  without  some  estimate 
of  the  position  that  they  have  come  to  occupy  in  contemporary  Boston,  and 
some  record  of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  a  community  which,  until  recent 
years,  retained  dominantly  the  character  of  its  Puritan  founders. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  an  immigrant  group  can  adjust  itself 
to  a  well-established  civilization  of  preponderantly  different  blood.  One  is 
by  imposing  its  own  civilization  upon  that  which  it  finds.  The  other  is  by 
infiltration  and  adaptation,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  existing  order,  using 
it  as  a  channel  or  medium  for  greater  self-expression,  accommodating  itself  to 
the  new  life  and  contributing  to  it  whatever  gifts  it  has  to  offer. 

It  is  a  splendid  commentary  upon  the  character  of  our  newer  immigrant 
stream,  that  in  this  city,  in  a  very  special  way,  these  population  groups  have  so 
merged  themselves  in  the  original  blood  stream  as  to  enrich,  but  not  to  change 
it.  It  takes  a  microscopic  investigation  of  the  cultural  and  political  life  of 
Boston  today  to  discover  the  presence  of  these  new  living  corpuscles  —  not 
because  they  are  few,  or  unimportant,  but  because  they  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  old.  To  change  the  metaphor,  our  newer  citizens  have 
entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  great,  living,  colorful,  dramatic  tapestry 
that  is  Boston  today. 

Theoretically,  as  you  walk  along  Boston’s  streets,  pretty  nearly  three  per¬ 
sons  in  every  four  you  meet  are,  according  to  the  census,  either  foreign-born 
or  the  children  of  foreign-born  partents.  More  than  half  of  these  come  of 
Anglo-Celtic  stock;  hence  may  be  accepted  as  being  racially,  culturally  and 
linguistically  similar  to  the  older  citizenry.  But  there  still  remain  264,000 
persons,  or  about  a  third  of  our  whole  population,  who  are  of  immediately 
non-British  origin.  So,  again  theoretically,  as  you  walk  the  streets  of  Boston, 
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every  third  person  you  meet  is  derived  from  a  non-English  speaking  country, 
being  either  foreign-born  himself  or  the  child  of  a  foreign-born  parent  or 
parents. 

Now  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  city,  and  study  faces 
as  they  pass  you.  Go  into  our  schools,  our  theaters  and  lecture  halls;  attend 
our  public  meetings;  visit  our  churches.  Here  and  there,  deep  in  the  weave 
of  the  great  fabric  of  our  city  life,  you  will  find  these  different  peoples  and  races 
showing  themselves  —  but  only  in  touches.  They  are  there,  but  we  do  not 
see  them.  They  are  dwelling  and  working  with  us,  but  we  do  not  feel  their 
presence.  We  can  be  no  more  conscious  of  them  than  we  could  be  conscious 
of  the  blood  that  they  might  literally  transfuse  into  our  veins.  These  people 
today  are  either  a  part  of  us,  or  are  fast  becoming  so.  The  famed  ‘‘melting 
pot  ”  of  America  is  indeed  melting,  say  what  you  may  to  the  contrary.  The 
stranger  of  today  is  the  brother  of  tomorrow.  That  is  the  miracle  of  the  thing. 

Some  years  ago,  while  at  work  in  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society  (that  repository  of  a  precious  Puritan  past),  surrounded  by 
portraits  of  Puritan  Governors  in  their  ruffs  as  stiff  as  the  civilization  they 
represented,  and  by  books  as  ancient  as  the  honored  names  they  contained, 
soft  strains  of  music  came  floating  in  through  open  windows  —  a  melody  from 
Verdi.  And  looking  out,  down  into  the  back  areaway,  I  saw  a  group  of  musi¬ 
cians,  itinerants,  playing  their  airs  for  the  few  pennies  that  came  down  to  them 
from  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  not  the  sweetness  and  feeling 
of  the  music,  or  the  presence  of  the  players  in  this  back  area  way,  that  impressed 
me.  It  was,  rather,  the  strange  contrast  presented  by  those  men  and  their 
music  with  the  arid,  formal,  strait-laced  civilization  represented  by  the  things 
surrounding  me.  Gay  music  of  the  opera  —  and  stern  Puritan  fathers!  And 
the  thought  came  to  me  then  with  such  force  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it, 
though  many  years  have  passed,  that  those  strains  of  music  drifting  into  a 
world  of  older  things  were  perhaps  symbolic  of  the  gifts  that  our  newer  races 
had  brought  to  our  shores.  With  all  the  stalwart  courage,  purity  of  character, 
love  of  home,  and  readiness  for  self-sacrifice  of  the  old,  they  possessed  also  a 
vivacity  and  freer  emotionalism  that  has  found  expression  in  music  and  art, 
sport  and  competitive  recreation,  and  in  companionship  as  warm  and  bright 
and  sparkling  as  the  vintages  of  Burgundy.  These  things  have  left  their  mark 
upon  the  city.  In  every  field  of  human  endeavor  a  change  has  taken  place; 
in  every  art  and  profession  and  industry  these  newer  races  have  made  their 
contribution. 

Take,  if  you  please,  the  field  of  music.  John  Sullivan  Dwight’s  story  of 
music  in  Boston  to  1880,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Winsor  Memorial  History, 
is  a  recitation  spotted  so  thickly  with  names  of  non-English  tinge  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  purely  Continental  chronicle.  Boston  owes  its  early 
pre-eminence  as  a  musical  center  mainly  to  men  of  foreign  blood,  mostly  to 
the  Germans.  And  in  our  own  day  the  continued  prominence  in  the  musical 
field  in  Boston  of  those  of  non-English  racial  stock  is  none  the  less  noteworthy 
because  of  the  equal  eminence  of  the  Smiths,  the  Joneses  and  the  Browns. 
For  there  has  been  nothing  selfish  or  exclusive  about  this  participation  by 
those  of  foreign  blood.  What  they  possessed,  they  gave.  And  the  Chadwicks 
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and  the  Footes  and  all  the  others  of  that  caste  who  are  outstanding  today 
have  but  picked  up  the  torch  that  was  passed  on  to  them  by  the  Zerrahns, 
the  Eichbergs  and  the  Listemanns  of  yesterday.  Go  to  the  Symphonies  and 
the  Pops.  Go  to  the  studios  and  the  concert  halls.  Go  to  our  theaters  and 
our  radio  studios.  Read  the  names  of  the  musicians  you  find  there,  leaders 
and  rank  and  file.  You  find  them  preponderantly  and  distinctively  indicating 
Continental  origins. 

Run  over  the  list  of  exhibitors  in  the  Tercentenary  art  exhibition  at  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall.  Here,  among  the  strong  representation  of  native  and  English 
stock,  is  a  German  from  the  Fatherland,  here  a  Bostonian  of  Italian  parentage, 
and  again,  in  order,  a  Scotsman,  a  Belgian,  a  Polish  Jew  (a  great  painter,  by 
the  way,  one  of  whose  portraits  hangs  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts),  then  four 
Russians  in  a  row.  Next  comes  a  Greek,  “one  of  our  few  men  in  sculpture 
who  shows  real  originality,”  comments  an  artist  friend  of  mine.  Here’s  a 
Bostonian  of  German  parentage,  a  native  Italian,  a  Swede.  Here  is  another 
Italian,  noted  for  his  ecclesiastical  sculptures  and  reliefs.  And  still  another 
Italian  “one  of  our  best  sculptors,”  says  my  friend,  better,  informed  in  such 
matters  than  I. 

The  list  is  interesting,  yet  perhaps  not  so  impressive  in  numbers  as  one 
might  be  led  to  expect.  After  all,  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  this?  Art 
best  flourishes  where  there  is  leisure  in  which  to  cultivate  it.  And  one  should 
scarcely  look  for  immediate  artistic  expression  from  those  whose  presence  here 
is  due  chiefly  to  unbearable  economic  troubles  in  their  old  homelands.  It  is  to 
the  next  fifty  years,  rather  than  to  the  last  fifty,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
full  fruition  of  artistic  and  literary  capabilities  among  these  citizens  of  foreign 
stock.  Certainly  the  achievement  of  the  present  is  a  promise  of  what  is  to 
come.  Even  as  I  write,  there  comes  into  my  room  a  young  woman  whose 
fame  as  a  sculptor  is  world-wide.  Russia  was  her  birthplace.  Today  she  is 
among  the  many  citizens  of  foreign  stock  who  are  bringing  new  glory  to  Boston, 
their  new  home. 

As  in  art,  so  it  is  in  literature;  so  it  is  in  every  field  in  which  the  purely 
cultural  attainments  of  the  racial  groups  are  to  be  measured.  It  is  all  too  soon 
to  apply  the  gauge.  Remember,  it  is  only  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  great 
masses  of  these  non-British  citizens  have  come  here.  The  Irish  and  the  Germans 
alone  antedate  that  period.  John  Boyle  O’Reillys  and  James  Jeffrey  Roches 
and  Louise  Imogen  Guineys  are  not  born  every  day,  as  those  who  boast  Irish 
blood  can  well  attest.  So,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  a  single  Khalil  Gibran,  that 
glorj'  of  the  Syrian  race  and  of  the  Syrian  people  of  Boston,  whose  mystic  poems 
live  on  even  while  he  himself  sleeps  the  long  sleep  in  his  native  Lebanon.  There 
are  dozens  of  lesser  lights  who  may,  momentarily,  Hare  up  into  great  luminosity. 
The  humble  content  of  the  many  newspapers  and  other  Boston  periodical  publi¬ 
cations  devoted  to  the  interests  of  racial  groups,  whether  printed  in  a  foreign 
language  or  in  English,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  many  of  them  inherit 
literary  standards  not  exceeded  by  those  of  purely  indigenous  origin. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  group  among  our  citizenry  that  cannot  point  to 
its  distinguished  kindred  in  each  of  the  professions.  The  law,  especially,  has 
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attracted  many;  and  already  the  Irish,  Italians,  French-Canadians  and  Jews 
have  won  posts  of  honor  in  the  judiciary.  Perhaps  I  have  overlooked  some 
other  national  group;  I  am  not  trying  to  be  exhaustive  but  to  show  typical  cases. 

Consider  the  progress  that  this  represents:  “When  I  came  to  the  bar  in 
1868,”  wrote  that  distinguished  Bostonian,  Henry  Munroe  Rogers,  “there 
were  only  a  very  few  Irish  practitioners.  There  was  one  Negro  lawyer,  Robert 
Morris.  There  were  no  Jews,  as  far  as  I  recall,  excepting  perhaps  Max 
Fischacher.”  Ten  years  later  there  was  no  great  relative  change.  Among 
some  twelve  hundred  lawyers  in  Boston,  only  sixty-six  had  names  that  might 
possibly  suggest  non-English  origins  —  and  of  the  sixty-six  all  but  nine  were 
Irish.  Look  over  the  list  in  this  year,  1930.  W  hat  a  contrast. 

Among  architects  in  1877  only  five  look  at  all  promising  to  the  student  of 
foreign  racial  achievement  —  Cahill,  Fehmer,  Griffin,  Lawlor  and  Rile}7.  Of 
the  thousand  or  so  physicians  possibly  thirty  or  forty  might  be  singled  out. 
The  dentists  muster  only  seven,  including  two  who  were  presumably  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Scots  —  a  Macdonald  and  a  McDougall. 

Today  one  might  point  to  an  Armenian,  honored  for  his  skill  in  oral  surgery. 
One  might  single  out  a  Bostonian  of  Irish  blood  as  one  of  America’s  foremost 
architects.  One  might  point  to  men  of  Russian  or  German  Jewish  stock  who 
are  among  our  foremost  bankers  and  merchants.  Is  not  one  of  them  now  high  in 
the  diplomatic  service?  And  another  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States?  We  might  take  race  after  race,  national  group 
after  national  group,  and  name  its  leading  lights.  But  that  might  prove  doubly 
unfortunate.  Some  names  that  should  be  mentioned  would  probably  be 
omitted;  and  too  great  a  weight  would  be  placed  upon  one  end  of  the  social 
scale. 

For  if  we  are  to  measure  the  character  and  the  contribution  of  these  newer 
citizens  of  ours  only  by  the  proportion  of  those  among  them  who  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  professions,  then  we  shall  have  applied  a 
measure  narrow  and  misleading.  So  also  shall  we  err  if  we  look  only  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  gained  wealth  and  social  prominence.  Let  us  look 
at  these,  by  all  means;  but  let  us  look  also  into  the  humble  homes,  where  the 
bright  fire  of  family  life  glows  so  warmly.  Surely  there  is  none  among  the  older 
households  that  can  show  greater  love  of  home  and  family  than  can  these,  our 
newer  brethren.  In  many  of  these  racial  groups  the  percentage  of  families 
owning  their  own  homes  runs  extremely  high  —  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  I 
believe,  in  some  cases,  with  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Letts  establishing  particu¬ 
lar^7  enviable  records.  I  single  these  out  merely  as  examples.  Other  groups 
may  equal  or  surpass  them.  As  a  boy  I  saw  at  close  range  the  self-sacrifice  and 
loyalty  of  brother  to  brother  and  sister  to  sister  in  an  Armenian  home  that 
sheltered  those  now  prominent  in  Boston  business.  In  many  of  the  other 
racial  groups  I  can  claim  splendid  friends  and  acquaintances  —  not  all  of  them 
persons  of  wealth  and  prominence,  but  men  and  women  whose  simple,  unpre¬ 
tentious  lives  might  well  serve  as  models  for  some  of  the  rest  of  us  to  follow7. 
And  it  can  be  only  a  source  of  regret  to  think  (as  the  recent  M  ickersham  investi¬ 
gations  suggest)  that  perhaps  the  looseness  of  some  phases  of  our  purely  American 
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life  has  been  drawing  the  American-born  offspring  of  these  people  away  from  the 
loyalty  to  God  and  country  and  family  and  friends  that  has  been  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  first  generation  of  our  immigrant  stock. 

The  number  and  the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  many  racial  and 
national  churches  in  Boston  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  character  of  our  citizens 
of  foreign  origin.  Italians,  Greeks,  Russians,  French,  Germans,  Syrians,  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Swedes,  Albanians,  Armenians  and  Letts  are  among 
those  who  have  their  own  distinctive  houses  of  worship,  which  are  alike  shrines 
of  virtue,  centers  of  kindly  social  life  and  repositories  of  the  old  racial  cultures. 
The  steadfast  faith  of  these  groups  of  our  fellow  Bostonians  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  vigorous  religious  strength  of  the  Irish,  which,  in  this  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  made  Irish  and  Catholic  almost  synonymous.  And  the  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  synagogues  and  temples  attests  a  similar  religious 
loyalty  which  has  all  but  totally  obliterated  national  distinctions  among  our 
fellow-citizens  of  Jewish  faith. 

The  social  nature  of  many  of  our  newcomers  finds  expression  not  alone 
in  a  general  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  whole  community,  but  in  the 
traditional  forms  of  intercourse  which  are  peculiar  to  their  own  special  groups. 
The  easy  companionships  and  pleasant  leisure  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian 
and  other  eastern  coffee  houses;  the  strange  chatter  and  jovial  laughter  of  a 
little  back  room  somewhere  down  in  Chinatown,  which  so  few  ever  see;  the 
sociable  evenings  in  the  halls  of  the  German  Vereins  (now,  in  this  arid  era,  rather 
in  decline)  can  stand  comparison  with  anything  that  older  Boston  has  to  offer. 
If  one  cares  to  cite,  as  comparable  exhibits,  the  famed  gatherings  of  the  Tavern 
and  the  Papyrus  Clubs,  it  can  be  said  of  them  (aye,  and  of  the  Clover  Club 
itself,  Irish-made,  when  other  doors  were  closed)  that  they  were  rather  for  an 
aristocracy  (of  birth,  or  wealth  or  intellect)  than  for  the  run-of-the-mill.  Man- 
to-man  democracy  will  be  found  in  the  gatherings  of  the  newer  races  oftener 
than  among  those  older  stocks  which  have  reached  the  stage  of  caste  distinction 
and  social  stratification. 

In  the  fond  fraternalism  of  sport,  these  newer  groups  have  played  no 
inconsiderable  part.  The  German  and  Swedish  influence  in  the  fields  of  physical 
culture  and  organized  gymnastics  was  a  material  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  plajrground  activities  which  are  one  of  the  just  boasts  of  Boston.  The 
Irish,  both  as  participants  and  as  supporters,  were  in  the  forefront  in  develop¬ 
ing  our  great  American  game  of  baseball.  The  Scottish  games,  with  their 
kilted  Highlanders  and  bonnie  dancing  girls,  have  long  been  annual  classics 
in  Boston;  and  in  the  newer  soccer,  imported  from  England  and  Scotland, 
practically  every  other  racial  group  now  actively  participates.  Yet  these  are 
merely  the  distinctively  racial  expressions.  True  to  form,  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  of  these  newer  American  groups  are  found  in  evidence  in  every  quarter 
of  the  sporting  field.  Look  over  the  names  of  the  high  school  and  college  and 
professional  athletes  in  Greater  Boston.  They  read  like  the  roster  of  the 
international  Olympics. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  residence  this  infiltration  is  truly  remarkable.  Where 
are  your  “Irish  districts”  and  your  “Germantowns”  of  a  generation  ago? 
They  are  gone,  except  in  name.  If  you  care  to  point  to  a  concentration  of 
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Italians  in  the  North  End,  of  Jews  in  the  West  End,  and  of  Poles  and  Lithu¬ 
anians  in  South  Boston,  let  me  tell  you  that  this  only-to-be-expected  colonization 
of  comparatively  recent  immigrants  is  already  in  a  state  of  marked  devolution, 
and  that  dwindling  colonies  tell  of  a  rapid  and  widespread  distribution  of  the 
various  peoples  throughout  the  city.  With  a  declining  hostility  to  the 
“foreigner”  on  the  one  hand  and  an  increasing  ability  to  speak  the  new  language 
on  the  other  the  need  for  colonization,  and  the  colonization  itself,  passes. 

If  this  inadequate  study  were  designed  for  purposes  of  flattery,  it  would  be 
an  easy  and  pleasing  task  to  go  on  ad  infinitum,  telling  the  mighty  proportions 
and  the  inspiring  eminence  which  the  newer  racial  groups  have  attained  in 
our  municipal  life.  But  that,  as  I  have  before  noted,  would  not  be  the  truth. 
It  would  not  even  be  a  plausible  piece  of  fiction.  For,  great  as  the  progress  has 
been  in  the  last  half-century,  eminent  as  many  of  our  men  and  women  of  foreign 
blood  and  foreign  parentage  are  today  in  their  especial  fields  of  endea\  or, 
the  fact  remains  (as  even  a  hasty  glance  at  our  national  “Who’s  Who  will 
attest)  that  their  greatest  contributions  are  yet  to  be  made. 

There  is,  to  anyone  who  understands  Boston  history,  nothing  surprising 
in  this.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  the  newer  groups  have  not  risen  to  dominance 
in  the  ratio  of  their  numerical  strength,  but  that  they  have  made  the  marked 
progress  thay  have.  For  this  has  been  no  soft  and  easy  field  to  conquer.  From 
the  earliest  days  newcomers  and  new  ideas  have  been  received  here  with  a 
certain  chilling  aloofness.  Our  artists,  sculptors,  musicians,  physicians,  attor¬ 
neys,  bankers  and  business  leaders  of  foreign  stock  are  often  the  sons  of  men 
and  women  who  found  their  only  possible  means  of  livelihood  in  the  humble 
tasks  of  the  day  laborer,  the  pedler,  the  junk  dealer,  the  factory  lumper,  the 
laundress  (“washerwoman”  it  was  then),  and  the  like.  1  hese  uninspiring 
levels  of  effort  were  no  true  measure  of  the  intellectual  potentialities  of  those 
who  labored  at  them,  or  of  those  who  still  do. 

The  old  saw  about  familiarity  breeding  contempt  holds  good  only  when 
familiarity  discloses  contemptible  traits  or  small  capabilities,  thanks  to  the 
inherent  soundness  of  character  and  intellectual  potentialities  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  our  national  groups  and  to  the  constantly  increasing  contacts 
of  the  older  citizens  with  them,  the  older  stock  has  come  to  realize  at  last  that 
strange  accent  and  charm  of  personality  are  not  incompatible,  that  non-English 
racial  characteristics  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  mean  minds,  and  that 
affiliation  with  a  religious  sect  other  than  those  implanted  here  long  ago  is 
no  indication  of  unfitness  for  American  citizenship  or  of  an  unwillingness  and 
inability  to  make  worthy  contribution  to  national  and  civic  development. 

And  so  not  the  least  of  the  contributions  of  our  racial  groups  (a  contribution 
resulting  from  their  very  presence  here)  has  been  this  breaking  down  of  old 
barriers,  this  gradual  growth  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy,  which 
forms  a  personal  and  concrete  —  one  might  almost  say  a  living  lesson  in 
human  brotherhood. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE  — THE  CENSUS  OF  1930 
The  full  racial  survey  which  is  a  desideratum  for  Boston  would  require  a  separate 
volume  and  could  only  be  included  in  this  Memorial  Volume 

for  other  matters  of  equal  interest  and  importance.  Even  Konrad  Bercovici 
\bout  New  York,”  substantial  book  as  it  is  and  brilliant  interpretation  by  one  who  knows 
fntimltely  the  European  and  Mediterranean  peoples,  omits  much  that  would  have  to 

be  included  in  a  thorough  survey  of  the  metropolis.  Some  day,  no  doubt  a  s.mila^butmor 
complete  study  will  be  made  of  the  thirty-five  to  forty  nationalities  that  live  in  our  o«n  smaller 

c,,y  t  -  p—‘ - —■» ;  -  *■ — tr: 

census  of  the  numbers  of  the  principal  racial  groups  in  Boston.  It  can  be  no  more  than  a 
skeleton  which  writers  to  come  will  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood,  describing  the  special  traits 
^  aptitudes  of  the  various  peoples,  their  ambitions  and  struggles,  therms  of  home^ 
imported  habits,  dress  and  foods,  their  picturesque  aspects  and  folkways,  such  a*  It.  ; 
puppet-shows,  bands,  parades,  saints’  festivals,  firework  displays,  vegetable  gardens  b.ci  i 
fishing  boats,  Yiddish  theaters,  Swedish  choral  societies,  Caledonian  picnics  and  what  not 
and  at  the  same  time  appraising  their  solid  contributions  in  business  and  the  professions  and 
their  varying  d^rees  of  adaptation  to  American  life.  These  writers  will  portray  the  pioneer 
types  the  transitional  conflicts  of  old  and  young,  the  nostalgia  that  causes  some  to  return  from 
paS  exile  to  the  homelands, -for  remember  it  is  we  who  are  “foreign”  to  them,- the 
changes  for  better  and  worse  in  the  second  generation,  the  whole  drama  of  human  tra 
formation  in  a  new  environment  and  the  powerful  effect  on  that  environment  itself  of  these 

divei^e  ejcotmmfluences  in  ^  authorship  because  this  unwritten  volume  seems  to  us 

a  task  for  more  than  one  writer.  In  the  right  hands  it  could  be  made  a  fascinating  story  and 
at  the  same  time  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  an  American  city  Our  own  labor 
of  enumeration  is  by  comparison  prosaic  and  sober.  W  e  can  only  suggest  that  the  figures 
follow  may  seem  less  uninviting  if  behind  each  dry  unit  in  our  tables  the  eye  of  imagination 
will  seek  the  living  man,  woman  or  child  of  which  it  is  merely  the  deplorably  meager  arith¬ 
metical  symbo  broadest  possible  classification,  based  on  the  general  difference 

of  origins, Motive  and  foreign,  and  on  color.  The  figures  given  in  the  census  of  1930  show  the 
following  distribution  of  the  population  in  that  year: 


Table  I 

Native  white  with  one  or  both  parents  foreign-born 
Foreign-born  white  .  .  ■  • 

Native  white  with  both  parents  native 
Negroes 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Indians 
Mexicans 

Total 


329,270 

229,35b 

200,255 

20,574 

1,595 

69 

43 

26 

781,188 


The  great  preponderance  of  the  first  two  classes,  foreign  by  birth  or  by  immediate  origin 
is  evident  at  a  glance.  The  third  class,  too,  consists  principally  of  persons  who  are  of  recent 
foreign  origin.  The  last  five  groups  embrace  the  dark-skinned  races.  , 

But  “foreign”  is  a  general  term,  covering  loosely  all  the  varieties  ot  human  type  to 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  too  vague  to  be  valuable  as  a  basis  for  discriminating 
judgments.  More  particular  interest,  perhaps,  will  attach  to  the  following  table,  constructed 
to  show  the  numbers  of  the  different  nationalities  (in  the  first  and  second  generations  only 
redding  in  Boston.  Here  each  of  us  can  find  his  own  kindred  and  compare  them  with  others, 
nmmggtheir  relative  importance.  The  second  column  in  the  table  is  headed  m  the  = 
"  Native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  by  country  of  birth  of  parents.  A  note  states 
that  these  whites  are  “Classified  according  to  country  of  birth  of  father,  except  where  e 
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father  is  native  and  the  mother  foreign-born,  and  then  according  to  country  of  birth  of  mother.” 
The  last  clause  obviously  throws  all  the  half-bloods  into  the  foreign  class. 

With  these  explanations  the  list  is  easy  to  follow.  The  order  of  the  twenty-nine  nation¬ 
alities  has  been  changed  from  that  of  the  census  bulletin.  The  reader  will  observe  at  a  glance 
how  Ireland,  Canada,  Italy  and  Russia  stand  out  in  the  population  that  is  officially  “foreign.” 


Table  II 


Country  of  Origin 

Foreign-Born 

Natives  with 
One  or  Both 
Parents 
Foreign-Born 

Total 

10,31b 

15,901 

26,217 

5,637 

6,237 

11,874 

50,381 

108,967 

159,348 

251 

357 

608 

English-speaking  Canada . 

41,475 

2,759 

42,745 

2,668 

84,220 

5,427 

1,508 

1,409 

2,917 

5,432 

5,123 

10,555 

681 

887 

1,568 

459 

569 

1,028 

5,381 

11,704 

17,085 

1,380 

1 ,934 

3,314 

306 

424 

730 

463 

593 

1,056 

427 

329 

756 

1,058 

1,713 

2,771 

4,083 

5,691 

9,774 

Italy  . 

36,274 

54,545 

90,819 

1,057 

1,793 

2,850 

3,416 

2,512 

5,928 

31,359 

36,814 

68,173 

9,903 

11,619 

21,522 

5,869 

6,482 

12,351 

1,059 

725 

1,784 

683 

709 

1,392 

412 

52S 

940 

2,396 

1,154 

2,746 

5,142 

675 

1,829 

1,219 

Sll 

2,030 

Others . 

2,558 

2,060 

4,618 

Like  all  statistics,  these  are  subject  to  misconstruction  unless  they  are  analyzed.  For 
example,  the  Jews  of  Boston,  who  are  estimated  to  number  85,000,  are  credited  to  Russia, 
Poland,  Germany  and  other  countries,  yet  their  racial  identity  is  in  most  cases  distinct. 

Again,  the  English-speaking  Canadians  and  the  Newfoundlanders  are  not  differentiated 
into  their  component  nationalities,  principally  English,  Irish  and  Scotch.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  count  them  all  as  English.  In  Newfoundland,  for  example,  there  is  a  strong  Irish 
element,  of  nearly  two  hundred  years’  settlement,  which  has  mixed  with  the  English  there  and 
produced  a  very  fine  local  type.  Nova  Scotia  on  the  other  hand,  with  many  Irish,  English, 
American  Loyalists,  Germans  and  Acadian  French,  owes  its  name  to  the  Scotch  who  largely 
peopled  the  peninsular.  The  Gaelic-speaking  Scotch,  Catholic  or  Presbyterian,  from  Cape 
Breton,  Pictou  and  Antigonish  differ,  of  course,  from  the  Lowlanders  in  the  other  counties. 
Other  interesting  hlends  are  found  in  the  various  provinces  of  Canada.  In  general,  the 
English-speaking  Canadians  present  a  more  thoroughly  kneaded  mixture  of  the  different 
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British  elements  than  has  yet  taken  place  in  this  country.  A  large  proportion  of  them  might 
wear,  as  their  floral  emblem,  the  rose,  the  thistle  and  the  shamrock,  entwined. 

The  most  striking  items  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  tables  of  1920  and  1930 
are  the  large  increase  among  the  Italians  and  the  decrease  of  the  Irish.  An  increase  of  4,224 
among  the  Negroes  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  It  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  Maria  Baldwin, 
the  remarkable  Negro  teacher,  though  her  work  was  done  in  Cambridge,  found  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  home  in  this  city  and  that  Roland  Hayes  received  much  encouragement  here  in  his 
early  struggle  for  recognition.  The  figures  for  these  three  races  follow: 


1920 

1930 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

77,105 

174,883 

16,350 

90,819 

159,348 

20,574 

+  13,714 

—  15,535 

+  4,224 

The  growth  among  the  Italians  is  largely  due  to  natural  increase,  as  their  birth  rate  is  rela¬ 
tively  high  and  their  death  rate  remarkably  low.  How  far  the  decrease  among  those  of  Irish 
blood  is  due  to  removals  to  the  suburbs  and  how  far  it  is  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  the  census,  of  course,  does  not  reveal.  Recent  studies  made  by  Dr.  Austin 
O’Malley,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  and  the  Rev.  M.  V.  Kelly  lead  these  writers  to  the  conclusion, 
unwelcome  to  most  Americans  of  whatever  descent,  that  the  Irish  in  this  country,  residing 
as  they  do  overwhelmingly  under  urban  conditions,  are  suffering  the  retardation  of  numerical 
growth  that  usually  accompanies  prolonged  residence  in  cities.  “Back  to  the  soil!  is  a 
safety  motto  for  any  race.  The  Irish  curve  may  fluctuate  for  different  localities  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  retardation  is  less  in  Boston  than  elsewhere.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  all  the  Irish  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  in  the  city  must  fall  within  the  200,255 
native  whites  who  are  not  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  As  this  group  includes  the  old 
Americans  and  the  descendants  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  several  hundred  thousand 
residents  of  foreign  stock  who  are  not  Irish,  a  limit  is  obviously  set  to  any  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  Irish  descent  in  Boston.  This  limit,  however,  is  raised  considerably  by  additions 
from  another  source.  Many  of  the  90,000  English-speaking  Canadians  and  Newfoundlanders 
and  some  of  the  38,000  English  and  .Scotch  are  actually  of  Irish  blood. 

A  third  table,  showing  the  foreign-born  and  those  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  arranged 
by  racial  groups,  may  make  it  easier  to  see  our  population  in  its  larger  relations.  Since  there 
is  already  much  mixture  in  some  of  the  countries  of  origin  and  since  race  and  nationality  do 
not  always  correspond,  these  groups  may  in  some  instances  be  considered  geographical  rather 
than  racial.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Finns  are  only  partly  Scandinavian  and 
not  many  of  the  Belgian  Walloons  are  Germanic.  The  total  of  the  colored  races  is  added 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  table  follows: 


Table  III 

British  Races  —  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  English-speaking  Canada, 

Newfoundland . 

Mediterranean  Races —  Italy,  France,  French  Canada,  Greece,  Portugal  and  the 

Azores . 

Slavs  (including  Jews  from  Slavic  countries)  - —  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 

Rumania,  Czechoslovakia . 

Germanic  Races  —  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Belgium 

Scandinavians  —  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland . 

Orientals  —  Syria  and  Palestine,  Turkey,  Armenia . 

Colored  Races — Negroes,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  Mexicans  .... 


287,694 


112,142 


106,162 

22,941 

16,068 

9,001 

22,307 


Total 


576,315 
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As  the  total  shows,  only  a  part  of  the  population,  though  much  the  greater  part,  is  covered 
by  these  rough  groupings.  The  remainder  (disregarding  a  few  unclassified  "Others  )  includes 
the  remoter  descendants  of  these  various  nationalities,  among  them  the  Colonial  Americans, 
who  in  New  England  may  be  regarded  as  mainly,  but  not  purely,  English.  They  are  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  city,  sometimes  in  surprisingly  humble  surroundings,  though  usually 
above  the  average  in  prosperity,  and  in  some  quarters  they  predominate.  A  certain  number 
of  their  descendants  must,  as  we  have  already  observed,  be  hidden  away  in  the  table  of  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  which  credits  the  offspring  of  a  native  American,  perhaps 
of  the  older  stock,  and  a  foreign-born  father  or  mother  to  the  country  of  the  foreign-born  parent 
Only  a  separate  census  could  determine  how  many  residents  of  Boston  are  of  eighteenth 

century  American  descent.  . 

One  item  in  the  census,  numerically  among  the  least  impressive,  is  unexcelled  in  historica 
interest.  The  unsuspected  presence  of  forty-three  Indians  in  Boston  may  serve  to  iemind 
those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  boast  of  ancestry  or  numbers  or  fairness  of  complexion  (as 
who  is  not?)  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  “colored”  race  that  has  had  the  longest  tenure  of  the  soil  in 
this  vicinity.  In  a  sense  that  race  is  ancestral  to  us  all,  for  it  prepared  the  way  for  later  comers, 
trod  out  the  trails,  named  the  lakes  and  rivers,  planted  and  improved  many  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,  and  taught  the  white  strangers  —  all  of  them  at  first  "foreign-born”  — 
more  useful  arts  than  their  historians  have  generally  wished  to  acknowledge.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  that  the  Indians  are  increasing  throughout  the  state  (from  555  to  874  since  1920j 
and  that  even  in  Boston  there  was  a  small  gain  during  the  decade.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  the 
city  of  Cyrus  Dallin  and  his  “Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  a  noble  work  of  spiritual  reparation 
and  atonement. 

Two  obvious  results  of  the  change  in  population  during  the  last  fifty  years  may  be  noted 
here.  The  control  of  the  municipal  government  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Americans.  Newer  races  furnish  the  great  majority  of  the  twenty-odd  thousand  city  officials 
and  employees,  though  in  proportion  to  their  present  numbers  the  descendants  of  the  earlier 
settlers  may  still  be  duly  represented. 

The  religious  complexion  of  the  city  has  also  changed.  As  the  Catholic  Church  has 
gained  in  the  number  of  its  adherents  and  in  wealth,  familiarity  with  its  solemn  liturgy  and 
rich  ceremonial  appears  to  have  influenced  the  service  in  some  of  the  other  Christian  Churches 
in  the  direction  of  greater  warmth  and  color.  Certainly  in  this  respect  Boston  is  no  longer 
the  eighteenth  centurv  town  in  which  the  introduction  of  an  organ  to  accompany  the  choir  is 
said  to  have  provoked  a  riot.  The  great  illuminated  tree  which  stands  on  the  Common  from 
before  Christmas  till  after  New  Year’s  has  no  precedent  in  the  period  before  1880;  nor  have 
the  waits  who  carol  through  the  streets  of  Beacon  Hill  on  Christmas  Eve;  nor  the  window 
cribs  representing  the  Nativity  scenes;  nor  the  bell-ringers  now  coming  into  fashion,  nor  the 
electric  candles  and  lighted  wreaths  seen  in  the  windows  of  houses  everywhere  at  the  Christmas 
season.  These  customs  are  of  the  new  Boston  rather  than  the  old.  Some  of  them  are  revivals 
from  the  days  of  Merrie  England,  but  the  festival  spirit  which  prompts  them  must  be  accounted 
a  contribution  of  the  newer  races,  as  significant  as  it  is  delightful.  It  is  turning  Christmas  Eve 
in  Boston  into  an  occasion  of  joyous  release  and  social  expansion,  a  quieter  and  deeper  northern 
equivalent  of  the  southerners’  Mardi  Gras. 

The  reference  on  page  65  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  shows 
a  surprising  preponderance  of  persons  who  were  born  elsewhere,  forty-six  out  of  sixty-four. 
This  proportion  is  reversed,  however,  among  the  “Representative  Bostonians”  whose  portraits 
are  published  in  these  pages.  Only  the  group  of  philanthropists  and  the  group  representing 
the  newer  races  at  all  resemble  the  list  of  contributors  in  this  respect.  Among  the  mayors 
of  the  last  fifty  years  the  proportion  is  about  one  half.  Of  the  other  five  groups,  presenting 
portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  no  fewer  than  twenty  out  of  twenty-five  have 
been  natives  of  Boston.  These  contrasting  figures  tell  their  own  story  of  the  change  in  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  POLITICAL  UNIT  —  DEMOCRACY  IN  PRACTICE 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1880=1930 

By  A.  CHESTER  HANFORD 

The  chief  developments  in  the  government  of  Boston  during  the  half 
century  from  1880  to  1930  have  been  the  extension  of  administrative  functions 
as  inventions,  scientific  discoveries,  humanitarian  ideas,  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation*  and  the  demands  of  the  public  for  more  services  forced  new  activities 
upon  the  city;  the  readjustment  of  the  political  and  administrative  machinery 
to  meet  these  new  problems;  the  various  attempts  to  establish  a  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor;  the  attempt  to  separate  municipal  and  national  politics,  and  the 
increase  in  the  scope  of  state  control.  In  the  working  out  of  these  developments 
the  city’s  task  has  been  complicated  by  its  position  as  the  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  center  of  a  huge  metropolitan  area,  including  at  the  present  time  some 
eighty  other  cities  and  towns,  with  a  total  population  of  2,307,898j,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  city’s  powers  have  been  narrowly  limited  so  that  it  has  had  to  turn 
to  the  Legislature  for  practically  every  important  change,  internal  as  well  as 
external. 

The  City  Government  in  1880 

In  1880  the  city  government  was  carried  on  under  the  original  charter 
of  1822,  which  had  been  revised  in  1854.  The  governmental  structure,  like 
that  of  other  American  cities  of  the  period,  was  based  on  the  traditional  principle 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  chief  organs  of  government  were  a  Mayor  elected 
for  a  term  of  only  one  year  and  a  bicameral  City  Council,  consisting  of  a  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  twelve  members,  elected  from  the  city  at  large  for  terms  of  one 
year,  and  a  Common  Council,  made  up  of  seventy-two  members,  three  of  whom 
were  elected  annually  from  each  of  the  twenty-four  wards.  The  Mayor  was 
only  nominally  the  chief  executive,  since  he  appointed  merely  a  few  of  the  less 
important  officers,  while  those  he  did  appoint  were  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  by  the  Council.  He  possessed  a  qualified  veto  power 
over  ordinances  passed  by  the  Council,  which  could  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  branches  of  that  body. 

The  real  executive  power  resided  in  the  City  Council,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  As  stated  in  the  charter,  “the  executive 
powers  of  the  said  corporation  generally,  and  all  the  powers  formerl}'  vested 
in  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston,  shall  be  .  .  .  vested  in  the  Board 


*  The  population  of  the  City  of  Boston  from  1&50  to  1930  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1850 . 

.  138,788 

1880 . 

.  362,839 

1910 . 

.  670,585 

1860 . 

.  177,840 

1S90 . 

.  448,477 

1920 . 

.  748,060 

1870 . 

.  250,526 

1900 . 

.  560,892 

1930 . 

.  781,188 

The  assessed  valuations  were:  1SS0 —  $639,462,495;  1930- —  $1,972,148,200. 
t  Boston  Herald,  August  6,  1931,  citing  figures  from  the  1930  Federal  Census. 
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of  Aldermen.”  In  all  legislative  matters  the  Board  of  Aldermen  acted  con¬ 
currently  with  the  Common  Council,  but  in  matters  of  appointment  the  Board 
acted  concurrently  with  the  Mayor,  since  it  possessed  the  power  of  confirmation 
over  the  few  appointments  that  he  made.  The  Board  derived,  moreover, 
much  prestige  from  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of  only  twelve  members 
elected  at  large  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  original  town 
selectmen;  it  examined  the  ballot  count  in  the  election  for  Mayor;  it  summoned 
upon  the  requisition  of  fifty  qualified  voters  extraordinary  meetings  of  the 
citizens;  it  confirmed  all  appointments  by  the  Mayor  for  minor  offices  not 
provided  for  in  the  charter,  but  these  officers  were  removable  by  the  Mayor 
alone.  Since  it  possessed  both  executive  and  legislative  powers,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  outstanding  organ  of  the  city  government. 

Even  in  the  administration  of  the  major  functions  of  the  city  the  Mayor 
was  only  primus  inter  pares.  He  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  City 
Council  the  Police  and  Park  Commissioners,  but  chose  only  one  annually  for  a 
three-year  term.  The  former  could  be  removed  by  the  Mayor  or  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  City  Council,  while  the  latter  were  removable  only  by  the 
Council.  The  Mayor  acted  concurrently  with  the  City  Council  in  the  annual 
election  of  the  City  Clerk.  All  other  major  officers  were  elected  by  the  City 
Council  and  in  most  cases  at  its  own  discretion,  except  for  the  Street  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  were  popularly  elected,  and  the  School  Committee,  composed  of 
twenty-four  persons,  one  third  being  elected  annually  by  popular  vote,  includ¬ 
ing  the  votes  of  women.  A  large  part  of  the  administration  was,  therefore, 
independent  of  the  Mayor’s  control  and  as  a  whole  was  extremely  decentralized. 

The  personnel  of  the  municipal  departments  was  in  turn  controlled  by 
numerous  standing  committees  and  joint  standing  committees  of  the  two 
chambers  of  the  City  Council.*  Enjoying  almost  complete  independence  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Council,  partly  because  they  were  too  numerous  to  be 
controlled  and  partly  because  each  member  belonged  to  a  committee  and 
demanded  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  “logrolling,”  these  committees  gave  free 
play  to  special  interests  and  the  spoils  system.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  charter  which  created  the  institution  of  the  municipal 
executive  and  gave  it  only  nominal  powers.  Political  power  and  leadership 
naturally  gravitated  into  the  hands  of  the  party  bosses.  Inadequate  budgeting 
and  auditing  powers  and  the  absence  of  civil  service  rules  left  the  unscrupulous 
committeemen  more  or  less  unlimited  in  their  actions.  Each  committee  prac¬ 
tically  controlled  the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  funds  for  its  particular 
phase  of  the  city’s  administration  and  thereby  it  dictated  the  policies  of  the 
department  that  came  under  its  tutelage.  There  was  not  always  harmony, 
because  each  chamber  had  its  own  set  of  committees,  although  the  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committees  did  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  help  to  narrow  the  divergencies 
which  tended  to  appear  between  two  bodies  exercising  the  same  jurisdiction. 

The  organization  of  the  administrative  departments  was  of  a  type  which 
had  been  suited  to  more  simple  conditions,  but  which  was  now  rapidly  out- 


*  There  were  ten  standing  and  four  special  committees  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  three  standing  com. 
mittees  of  the  Common  Council;  thirty  joint  standing  and  nine  special  standing  Committees  of  the  Council  — 
a  total  of  fifty-six. 
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growing  its  usefulness,  and  the  number  of  the  departments  was  too  great. 
In  1880  there  were  about  thirty-seven  departments,  of  which  some  sixteen  were 
headed  by  boards  of  three  to  twelve  members,  including  the  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  police,  streets,  fire  and  water,  in  which  centralization  of  responsibility, 
promptness  and  unity  of  action,  and  expertness  are  desirable.*  The  multiple- 
headed  departments  lessened  efficiency,  while  the  large  number  of  separate 
departments  and  agencies  increased  expense  because  of  the  duplication  of  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  board  system,  especially  the  unpaid  boards,  attracted 
to  the  public  service  a  number  of  first-rate  citizens  who  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  city  or  to  service  for  compensation. 
This  type  of  organization,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  for  the  management 
of  the  city’s  larger  departments. 

Mayor  Frederick  0.  Prince  had  in  1879  expressed  the  opinion  that  only 
the  more  useful  commissions  should  be  retained  and  that  the  single-headed 
department  was  more  effective  in  the  dispatch  of  municipal  business.!  Four 
years  later  in  1883  Mayor  Albert  Palmer,  in  addressing  the  City  Council,  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  the  administrative  system  with  even  more  emphasis  when  he 
said:  “The  opinion  widely  prevails  that  some  of  them  (the  commissions) 
exercise  a  variety  of  incongruous  powers,  all  of  which  ought  not  to  be  vested  in 
the  same  body;  while  in  their  multiplicity  and  the  stereotyped  adherence,  in 
every  case,  to  the  trinitarian  basis  of  construction,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
there  is  employed  a  larger  aggregate  number  of  these  officials,  involving  a 
correspondingly  large  addition  to  the  salary  list  of  the  city,  than  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  business-like  conduct  of  the  affairs  thus  divided  and  needlessly 
subdivided  among  them.”** 

As  summarized  by  the  Finance  Commission  of  1907-09  in  that  part  of  its 
report  devoted  to  municipal  history,  the  chief  defects  of  the  government  of  the 
City  of  Boston  in  the  early  80’s  were  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  “there  was  no 
single  person  to  hold  responsible  in  the  press  or  at  an  election  for  anything  that 
was  done;  and  the  citizens  felt  themselves  powerless  to  check  the  extravagance, 
waste  and  corruption  which  prevailed.  The  lack  of  executive  power  was  the 
weakness  of  the  system,  and  the  difficulty  was  largely  increased  by  the  changed 
conditions  which  time,  modern  inventions,  and  a  larger  and  more  diversified 
population  had  brought  about.  ...  By  1882  the  functions  of  the  Mayor 
had  become,  as  the  then  incumbent  of  the  office  stated,  merely  advisory.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  figurehead  for  a  system  of  Committee  Government.”  ft 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  defects,  Boston’s  administration  in  1880  was  in  a 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  condition  than  that  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the 

*  The  departments  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  1880  included  the  following:  Assessors'  Department;  Bridges; 
Buildings;  Common  and  Public  Grounds;  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks;  Ferries;  Treasurer;  Collector;  Auditor ; 
Sinking  Funds  Commission;  Fire  Department;  Fire-Alarm  Telegraph;  Harbor  Department;  Health;  City 
Registrar;  Record  Commissioners;  Inspector  of  Milk;  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery;  Mount  Hope  Cemetery;  Public 
Charitable  Institutions;  City  Hospital;  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  Public  Buildings;  Public  Library;  Inspectors 
of  Provisions;  Police  Department;  Paving  Department;  Superintendent  of  City  Printing;  School  Committee; 
Sewers;  Solicitor;  Streets;  Registrars  of  Voters;  Water  Department;  Weights  and  Measures.  Altogether  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  five  officers  or  members  of  boards  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  departments. 

t  City  Documents,  1S79,  \  olume  I,  Address  of  Mayor  Prince,  pages  15—25. 

**  City  Documents,  1883,  page  19. 

tt  Boston  Finance  Commission  Reports,  1909,  Volume  II,  page  186. 
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country.  For  example,  Mayor  Frederick  0.  Prince  in  his  inaugural  address  on 
January  12,  1880,  stated  that  “Boston  occupies  a  high  position  among  the 
cities  of  the  country.  It  is  in  some  respects  regarded  as  a  model  city,  as  it 
receives  constant  applications  for  information  touching  its  management  of 
municipal  matters  and  its  administrative  methods.”  “Although  municipal 
extravagance  has  been  sometimes  charged,  no  allegation  of  corruption,  so  far  as 
I  know  the  facts,  has  ever  been  made  against  any  Boston  city  official.”*  Also 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  period  from  1870  to  1900  was  a  time  when 
municipal  government  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  United  States  and  when  conditions 
were  so  bad  as  to  cause  James  Bryce  to  make  his  often  quoted  observation  in 
“The  American  Commonwealth”:  “There  is  no  denying  that  the  government 
of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States.”  (1889  edition, 
Volume  I,  page  608.)  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  public  officials  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston  that  in  spite  of  a  clumsy  governmental  system  and  lack  of  official 
responsibility,  the  city  was  free  from  such  scandals  and  gross  corruption  as  had 
existed  a  decade  before  in  New  York  through  the  manipulations  of  the  “Tweed 
Ring”  and  in  Philadelphia  under  the  “Gas  Ring.”  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  in  a  period  of  rapid  transition,  when  population  and  expenditure 
were  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  when  orderly  and  efficient  planning  of 
administration  was  most  needed,  the  existing  governmental  system  of  the  City 
of  Boston  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  and  made  the  financial  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  greater  than  it  should  have  been. 

The  Movement  for  Charter  Revision,  1880-84 

As  expenditures,  municipal  indebtedness,  and  especially  the  tax  rate,  which 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  the  great  body  of  citizens,  increased,  the  defects  of 
the  governmental  system  became  more  apparent  and  there  grew  up  a  demand 
for  reform,  especially  for  charter  revision.  Expenditures  had  become  so  alarm¬ 
ingly  great  and  the  tax  rate  so  high  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  a  policy  of 
reform. f  As  early  as  1873  a  Commission  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  a 
possible  revision  of  the  charter,  but,  partly  because  of  the  elaborate  nature  of 
the  scheme  proposed  and  partly  because  of  the  indecision  and  hostility  of  the 
City  Council,  the  report  was  never  definitely  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature.  In 
1880  Mayor  Prince  regarded  charter  amendment  as  an  absolute  necessity.  “I 
should  consider  my  official  duties  on  this  occasion  imperfectly  performed,”  he 
stated,  “if  I  did  not  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  last  inaugural  address 
touching  a  revision  of  the  City  Charter.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  this  instrument  are  required  by  the  great  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  consequent  multiplication  of  its  departments,  with  all  their  increasing 

*  City  Documents,  1880,  Volume  I,  Address  of  Mayor  Prince,  page  5. 

t  "It  has  been  Btated,  and  the  statement  appears  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  facts,  that  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  is  more  heavily  taxed  in  Boston  than  in  any'  other  large  city  in  this  country,  reported  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  in  1884  to  consider  the  need  for  charter  revision.  "The  rate  of  $17  on  a  thousand  for  the 
present  year  exceeds  by  about  8  per  cent  the  highest  rate  in  any  previous  year,  namely,  $15.80  in  1865,  the  year 
following  the  war.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  covering  the  period  since  the  revision  of  the  City  Charter, 
the  population  has  increased  from  140,000  to  about  400,000,  or  190  per  cent.  The  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  has  increased  from  $227,000,000  to  $682,648,000,  or  200  per  cent.  The  expenditures  of  the  city  have 
increased  from  $2,135,000  to  about  $12,000,000,  or  450  per  cent,”  The  Commission  pointed  out  that  the  per 
capita  appropriations  for  current  expenses  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1884  were  $27.30  as  compared  with  $16  /6 
for  New  York,  $11.67  for  Baltimore  and  $10.16  for  Philadelphia.  (Boston  City  Documents,  1884,  Document  120.) 
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business.  It  is  a  piece  of  patchwork,  wanting  in  unity,  consistency  and  logical 
harmony.  Diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the  needed  changes  has 
alone  prevented  action  thereon.”* 

Finally  in  1884,  the  movement  for  reform  culminated  in  the  appointment 
of  a  C  ommiasion,  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the 
president  of  the  Common  Council,  and  three  members  selected  by  the  Mayor, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  revising  the  city's  charter.f  The  investigations 
of  this  Commission  brought  clearly  to  public  attention  the  weaknesses  of  the 
city  government  that  have  already  been  mentioned  and  emphasized  the  unduly 
heavy  taxation  of  property.  Although  many  remedies  were  suggested,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  there  was  “substantial  agreement  upon  the  following 
points,  viz.,  that  the  executive  should  be  separated  from  the  legislative  de¬ 
partment;  that  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  executive  should  be  increased; 
that  the  number  of  departments,  and  especially  the  number  of  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  should  be  reduced;  and  that  the  work  of  the  different  departments 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  concert  of  action.  .  .  .  The  experience 

of  other  large  cities  has  shown  that  the  only  way  to  secure  'greater  economy 
and  efficiency'  is  to  separate  and  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  so  that  the  people  can  fix  the  responsibility  for 
inefficiency  or  a  misuse  of  the  public  money,  and  be  able  to  apply  directly  and 
effectively  the  remedy  which  the  ballot  gives  them.”** 

In  order  to  apply  the  above-mentioned  principles,  the  majority  report 
of  the  Charter  Commission  recommended  a  Mayor  with  large  executive  powers, 
a  unicameral  Council  elected  by  wards,  an  executive  council  of  department 
heads  appointed  by  the  Mayor  alone,  a  two-year  term  for  the  Mayor  and 
the  Council,  and  the  consolidation  of  most  of  the  executive  departments  under 
a  few  heads.  Ihe  Commission  argued  that  a  greater  appointing  power  would 
develop  more  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Mayor  and  was  not  liable  to 
abuse,  since  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1884  applied  to  subordinate  positions  in 
the  several  departments.  The  sweeping  proposals  of  the  Commission,  which 
were  intended  to  be  far-reaching  and  penetrating  in  their  effect  on  the  city’s 
government,  met  with  widespread  public  approval,  but  the  Council  declined 
to  take  action  on  the  report.  In  1885,  however,  a  committee  of  citizens  was 
oiganized  which  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  compromise  measure 
combining  a  few  of  the  recommendations  of  the  charter  commission  of  the 
previous  year  with  ideas  of  its  own.  The  bill  served  as  a  basis  of  the  “  Charter 
Amendments  of  1885,”  which  were  enacted  by  the  General  Court  (chapter 
266  of  the  Acts  of  1885)  and  put  into  effect  without  reference  to  the  voters. 

The  Charter  Amendments  of  1885  —  The  Separation  of  Legislative 
and  Executive  Powers  and  the  Emergence  of  the  Principle  of 
Executive  Responsibility 

The  charter  amendments  of  1885,  which  were  brief  and  covered  only 
about  five  pages,  did  not  remake  the  organic  law  of  the  city.  Their  principal 
effect  was  to  separate  more  distinctly  the  executive  from  the  legislative  powers 

*  Boston  City  Documents,  1880,  pages  66-67. 
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**  Public  Documents,  1884,  Volume  III,  No.  120. 
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and  to  concentrate  the  former  more  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  All 
the  executive  officers  and  boards  were  brought  under  the  Mayor’s  general 
supervision  and  were  made  directly  accountable  to  him  rather  than  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  or  the  City  Council.  The  Mayor  was  further  given  the 
appointing  power,  limited  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  for 
all  offices  except  the  City  Clerk,  the  Clerk  of  Committees,  the  City  Messenger, 
and  those  elected  by  the  people.  The  power  of  removal  of  his  appointees 
for  assigned  causes  was  his  alone.  Contracts  exceeding  $2,000  in  amount 
required  his  approval.  In  addition,  he  was  given  the  item  veto  power  over 
loan  bills  and  appropriation  orders.  He  retained  the  qualified  veto  power  over 
acts  of  the  School  Committee.  Finally,  all  his  connections  with  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  or  the  School  Committee  as  member  or  presiding  officer  were 
definitely  severed.  The  Council  remained  a  bicameral  body,  but  an  act  of  1884 
(chapter  250)  provided  for  the  election  of  the  Aldermen  from  districts  instead 
of  at  large,  on  the  ground  that  each  section  of  the  city  would  thus  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Board  and  that  interest  in  municipal  affairs  would  be 
increased  by  bringing  issues  closer  home.  The  new  charter  provisions  also 
prohibited  the  City  Council  generally  and  its  committees  in  particular  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  conduct  of  executive  and  administrative  officers,  especially  with 
the  making  of  contracts,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  purchase  of  materials. 

The  charter  amendments  of  1885  marked  the  emergence  of  the  principle 
of  executive  responsibility,  but  left  much  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  the 
power  of  the  Mayor  was  not  so  much  strengthened  as  at  first  appeared.  He 
lost  some  of  his  legislative  powers  but  his  appointments  were  still  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Secondly,  the  power  of  the  City 
Council  was  weakened,  but  its  committees  continued  for  some  time  to 
investigate  the  city’s  administration,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Chief 
Executive.*  Also  no  penalty  was  attached  to  the  provision  prohibiting  the 
Council  from  interfering  with  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  city,  with  the 
result  that  it  became  a  dead  letter.  Thirdly,  although  departments  were 
prohibited  from  exceeding  their  appropriations  and  various  other  financial 
limitations  were  enacted,  adequate  internal  financial  control  remained  yet 
to  be  developed.  Finally,  despite  the  concentration  of  responsibility,  the 
principle  of  integration  was  apparently  unknown.  The  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  continued  largely  the  samef;  single  heads  of  departments  held  office 
for  only  one  year.  The  earlier  objections  to  the  multiplicity  and  overlapping 
of  departments  still  remained  valid.  The  existence  of  a  number  of  popularly 
elected  offices  served  only  to  weaken  the  relative  position  of  the  Mayor.  If 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  were  more  clearly  separated,  the  separa¬ 
tion  did  not  in  all  cases  redound  to  the  Mayor’s  benefit. 

The  Extension  of  State  Control 
At  about  the  same  time  that  the  charter  of  the  city  was  undergoing 
revision,  the  Legislature  passed  certain  acts  which  extended  the  scope  of  state 
control.  1  he  most  important  of  these  was  an  act  of  1885  (chapter  323),  creating 


*City  Documents,  1887,  Volume  I,  Address  of  Mayor  Hugh  O’Brien,  pages  45-46. 
t  liiil.,  1889,  Volume  I,  Address  of  Mayor  Thomas  N.  Hart,  pages  7-9. 
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a  State  Board  of  Police,  consisting  of  three  citizens  of  Boston  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Council,  which  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Police 
Department.  The  city  was  required  to  pay  on  requisition  of  the  state  board 
any  expenses  which  it  might  incur,  and  the  only  power  retained  by  the  city 
in  connection  with  police  administration  was  the  right  of  the  Mayor  to  assume 
control  of  the  force  in  case  of  emergency.  The  transfer  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  to  a  state  board  was  made  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  general  record 
of  the  Police  Department,  but  rather  because  of  the  opposition  of  those  citizens 
interested  in  temperance  legislation,  who  felt  that  the  Police  Department  had 
been  too  lax  in  the  enforcement  of  regulations  governing  liquor  licenses.  The 
same  Legislature  that  established  state  control  over  the  municipal  Police 
Department  also  enacted  the  first  law  fixing  a  tax  limit  for  the  city,  thus  setting 
up  another  form  of  state  interference.  This  legislation  limited  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  municipal  purposes  to  $9  on  every  §1,000  of  the  average  valuation 
for  the  preceding  three  years,  at  which  figure  it  remained  until  1900.  The 
Legislature  at  the  same  session  also  reduced  the  debt  limit  from  three  to  two  and 
one  half  per  cent  of  the  valuation  until  January  1,  1887,  and  thereafter  to 
two  per  cent.  None  of  these  acts  was  made  subject  to  acceptance  by  the 
City  Council  or  the  voters.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  restrictions  were  enacted  by  the  Legislature  on  request  of  the  Reform 
Association  and  of  Mayor  Hugh  O’Brien  who,  becoming  tired  of  being  held 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  expenditures  and  indebtedness  and  for  a  financial 
policy  which  he  could  not  adequately  control,  turned  to  the  General  Court  for 
legislative  restraint. 

Introduction  of  Merit  System 

The  governmental  reorganization  of  1885  was  greatly  aided  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  during  the  same  year  of  the  merit  system.  By  an  act  of  1^84  (chapter 
320)  the  Legislature  had  provided  that  appointments  to  practically  all  subor¬ 
dinate  positions  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  made  from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations.  Boston  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  first  large  cities  in  the  country  in  which  the  merit  system  was  applied,  New 
York  having  established  the  plan  only  one  year  earlier.  In  fact,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Civil  Service  Law  was  the  third  statute  of  its  kind  passed  in  the  Lnited 
States  and  was  enacted  only  one  year  after  the  Pendleton  Act,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  merit  system  in  the  national  government.  Civil  service  not  only 
increased  the  efficiency  of  municipal  administration  in  Boston  and  reduced 
somewhat  political  influence  over  appointments,  but  it  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mayor  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  afforded  protection  to  “the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  against  the  pressure  of  individual  office-seekers,  politicians  and  political 
committees.  Without  this  protection,  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  city 
business  under  the  present  charter,  which  concentrates  all  the  executive  business 
in  the  Mayor  and  heads  of  departments,  would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  office  of  the  Mayor  almost  untenable;  and  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  city  government  that  the  civil  sendee  principle  was  introduced 
simultaneously  with  the  charter  amendments  of  1885.”  * 


*  The  City  Government  of  Boston,  Valedictory  Address,  January  5,  1895,  page  119. 
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The  Extension  of  Municipal  Functions  and  the  Growth  of  Adminis-  « 

tration,  1885-1909 

During  the  period  from  1885  to  1909,  the  chief  developments  were  (1) 
the  gradual  extension  of  municipal  functions;  (2)  the  consolidation  or  reor¬ 
ganization  of  some  of  the  existing  departments  on  the  one  hand  and  the  addition 
of  new  departments  on  the  other;  (3)  changes  in  political  structure  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  term  of  the  Mayor  to  two  years  and  by  experimentation  with  various 
methods  of  electing  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  (4)  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  School  Committee;  (5)  a  still  further  increase  in  state  control; 

(6)  an  increase  in  municipal  expenditure  and  debt;  and  (7)  toward  the  end 
of  the  period  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  city  government,  culminating 
in  a  widespread  demand  for  complete  charter  revision. 

As  the  burdens  of  administration  increased  and  new  functions  were  added, 
the  problems  of  departmental  organization,  which  had  attracted  considerable 
attention  before  1885,  became  increasingly  acute.  So  far  as  existing  functions 
were  concerned,  consolidation  and  integration  were  characteristic  of  the  period, 
while  on  the  side  of  newly  created  functions  differentiation  and  even  decentrali¬ 
zation  were  the  rule.  Practically  every  mayor  from  Hugh  O’Brien  in  1885  to 
George  A.  Hibbard  in  1909  recommended  departmental  integration  of  some  sort. 
Opposed  to  the  mayors  and  other  leaders  who  favored  consolidation  of  depart¬ 
ments  were  the  forces  of  inertia,  the  desire  of  the  politicians  to  keep  open  as 
many  political  appointments  as  possible,  and  the  more  laudable  but  questionable 
theory  that  a  separate  department  for  each  important  activity  insured  greater 
expertness  and  interest  in  the  performance  of  that  special  activity.  The  result 
of  these  two  conflicting  tendencies  was,  as  already  indicated,  a  movement  toward 
consolidation  and  reorganization  at  one  time  and  in  the  opposite  direction  on 
the  next  occasion,  rather  than  a  systematic  planning  of  the  administrative 
organization  as  a  whole.  Also,  there  was  the  additional  obstacle  that  most 
departments  could  not  be  reorganized  without  action  by  the  State  Legislature. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  administrative  reorganization  was  the  abolition 
by  legislative  act  in  1889  of  the  unwieldy  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Institu¬ 
tions  with  its  twelve  members  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  Commission  of 
Public  Institutions  consisting  of  three  paid  officers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
administration  of  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  in  the  early  90’s,  the  Sewer,  Bridges, 
Cambridge  Bridges,  and  Sanitary  Police  Departments  were  consolidated  with 
the  Street  Department  under  a  single  superintendent;  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  East  Boston  Ferries  was  also  abolished  in  favor  of  a  single  superintendent,  and 
the  Department  for  the  Inspection  of  Wires  was  abolished  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners, 
with  the  result  that  by  1895  there  were  five  fewer  departments  than  in  1890. 
“These  reductions  and  consolidations,”  wrote  Mayor  Matthews,  have  been 
productive  of  excellent  results,  and,  as  frequently  suggested  to  the  City  Council, 
indicate  the  value  of  further  changes  tending  to  a  simplification  of  the  machinery 
of  government  and  a  concentration  of  responsibility.  Among  these  changes  are 
the  substitution  of  single  superintendents  or  commissioners  for  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Public  Institutions,  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  and  the 
Boston  Water  Board.  The  work  of  the  Fire  Department  is  purely  executive  in 
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character,  that  of  the  other  two  departments  nearly  so.  The  office  of  Water  « 
Registrar  should  either  be  made  a  subordinate  division  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Works,  or  consolidated  with  the  Collecting  Department.  The  Inspectors 
of  Milk  and  Vinegar  and  of  Provisions  might  be  made  subordinate  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  has  general  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public 
health;  and  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  could  also  be  placed  in  charge  of  this 
Board.”  * 

In  1895  the  Commission  of  Public  Institutions  was  abolished  and  its  duties 
transferred  to  the  Institutions  Department,  in  charge  of  a  single  paid  officer. 
The  office  of  City  Architect  was  also  abolished  and  each  department  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  obtain  its  own  architectural  advice,  subject  to  the  check  of  approval 
by  the  Mayor  for  all  building  operation  plans.  During  the  same  year  there 
was  a  centralization  of  the  functions  having  to  do  with  elections.  L  p  to  that 
time  the  responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  electoral  procedure  had  been 
divided  between  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  C  ity  Clerk,  the  Reg¬ 
istrars  of  Voters,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  City  Solicitor. 
The  need  for  centralization  of  responsibility  was  self-evident.  In  1895,  there¬ 
fore,  a  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  was  estab¬ 
lished,  with  a  membership  representing  the  two  major  political  parties.  It  was 
empowered  to  appoint  election  officers,  to  control  the  recount  of  votes  at  elections 
and  partially  to  regulate  party  caucuses,  but  not  to  control  caucus  officers. t 
But  even  with  a  minimum  of  regulation  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  election,  the  caucus  was  gradually  developing  into  the 
primary.  Already  the  delegates  of  the  party  were  pledged  in  advance  to  sup¬ 
port  certain  candidates,  a  procedure  which  was  only  a  step  away  from  direct 
nomination  by  the  voters.  Furthermore,  chapter  530  of  the  Acts  of  1897  gave 
every  voter  the  right  to  vote  in  a  party  caucus  upon  making  oath  as  to  his  paity 
membership.**  Unfortunately,  however,  party  caucuses  were  separated  and 
there  was  no  single  primary  election  managed  by  sworn  and  paid  caucus  officers 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  at  which  the  political 
parties  could  cast  their  respective  ballots.  This  later  problem  was  one  of  the 
first  confronting  the  Finance  Commission  when  it  began  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  charter  revision  late  in  1908. 

In  1899  the  tendency  toward  consolidation  was  advanced  by  transferring 
the  control  of  cemeteries  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Mount  Hope  Ceme¬ 
tery  Trustees  to  a  new  Cemetery  Department,  headed  by  a  Board  of  five  trus¬ 
tees  holding  office  for  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  I89t  a  reaction  t\as 
indicated  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Institutions  Department.  Out  of  this 
department  were  created  four  separate  departments  under  three  unpaid  boards 
and  one  paid  commissioner,  with  independent  control  of  children’s,  pauper  and 
penal  institutions  and  the  insane  hospital.  The  splitting  up  of  the  public  welfare 
functions  after  initial  consolidation  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  certain 
types  of  administration,  requiring  a  small  measure  of  discipline  and  a  large 
measure  of  public  service,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  efficient  centralization. 


*  The  City  Government  of  Boston,  Valedictory  Address,  January  5,  1895,  pages  12-13. 
t  Address  of  Mayor  Quincy,  1897,  pages  39-45. 

**  Public  Documents,  1898,  pages  71-74. 
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Among  the  most  important  new  functions  and  departments  which  were 
added  between  1885  and  1909  were  the  subways,  the  construction  of  which 
was  placed  in  1894  under  three  subway  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  the  first  system  of 
daily  medical  inspection  of  all  children  in  public  schools  to  be  established  in 
the  United  States;  the  establishment  of  a  Statistical  Department  in  1897,  the 
first  office  of  its  kind  in  any  American  city;  the  creation  of  a  Soldiers’  Relief 
Department  in  1897  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  state  and  city  aid  to  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War;  and  the  establishment  in  1898  of  the  Bath  Department 
under  a  board  of  five  trustees  to  supervise  the  public  gymnasia  and  bath  houses 
and  also  a  Music  Department,  likewise  under  a  board  of  five  members.  In 
this  latter  year  the  ex  officio  and  more  or  less  temporary  Art  Commission  of 
1890  was  replaced  by  a  permanent  Art  Department,  headed  by  a  Board  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members  selected  by  the  Mayor  from  the  nominees  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects.  The  approval  of  this  department  was  necessary 
for  the  design  and  location  of  all  proposed  public  statues,  fountains,  gateways, 
memorials,  and  so  forth.  Chapter  412  of  the  Acts  of  1898  permitted  extensive 
playground  purchases  by  the  Park  Commission,  and  in  the  late  90’s  public 
interest  was  expressed  in  the  establishment  of  a  limitation  on  the  height  of 
buildings. 

By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  and,  in  fact,  somewhat  earlier, 
the  city  had  clearly  become  a  very  definite  social  unit  as  well  as  a  public  govern¬ 
mental  corporation.  Service  to  the  public  was  becoming  more  and  more 
important,  and  public  welfare  was  given  increased  attention.  “Boston  has 
undoubtedly  done  more  than  any  other  American  city  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  people,”  wrote  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  in  1910.  “Boston  was  a 
pioneer,  and  still  maintains  the  leadership  when  it  comes  to  the  activity  of  the 
city  government  for  the  people  of  the  whole  community.”  * 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  until  1909,  when  the  city  government  was 
overhauled,  the  most  significant  new  functions  and  changes  in  administrative 
organization  were  the  creation  in  1901  of  a  Schoolhouse  Department  under  a 
board  of  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  without  confirmation, 
to  have  charge  of  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  construction,  repair  and 
furnishing  of  school  buildings;  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  City  Solicitor  in 
1904  and  the  transfer  of  his  duties  to  a  Law  Department  in  charge  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel;  limitation  of  the  height  of  buildings  (1904)  for  the  protection 
of  health  and  property;  the  establishment  of  a  Consumptives’  Hospital  Depart¬ 
ment  (1906)  under  a  board  of  seven  trustees;  the  abolition  of  the  State  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  and  the  division  of  its  duties  between  a  single  Police 
Commissioner  and  a  Licensing  Board  of  three  members,  all  appointed  by 
the  Governor  (1906);  the  setting  up  of  a  Supply  Department  (1908)  to  furnish 
all  the  material,  apparatus,  and  other  supplies  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  such  material  for  other  departments  as  might  be  specially 
asked  for  by  requisition.  The  Schoolhouse  Department  was  established  in 


Wilcox,  Deloa  F.,  Great  Cities  in  America,  page  372. 
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order  to  relieve  the  School  Committee  of  business  functions  which  interfered 
with  its  purely  educational  activities,  to  remove  the  temptation  involved  in 
the  purchase  of  land  and  supplies  and  in  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  responsibility  for  schoolhouse  construction  under  the  Mayor. 
The  Police  Department  was  placed  under  a  single  commissioner  because  the 
board  plan  of  organization  had  resulted  in  a  division  of  responsibility  and 
inefficiency.  As  the  result  of  the  addition  of  new  functions  and  the  haphazard, 
patchwork  organization  of  the  administration,  the  number  of  city  departments 
had  increased  by  1908  to  forty-six,  in  charge  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads 
of  departments  and  members  of  boards.* 

Charter  Changes,  1885-1909 

Turning  to  the  more  important  changes  in  the  political  structure  of  the 
government,  as  distinguished  from  the  administrative  agencies,  one  of  the  chief 
developments  between  1885  and  1909  was  the  attempt  to  improve  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  to  make  that  body  more  responsive  to 
the  public  will.  As  already  indicated,  the  Legislature  in  1884  had  authorized 
the  election  of  the  twelve  Aldermen  by  wards  instead  of  from  the  city  at  large. 
From  the  very  beginning,  however,  the  plan  of  election  by  wards  proved  to 
be  worse  than  election  at  large.  As  Mayor  Hugh  O’Brien  said  in  1888,  the 
Republican  party  was  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  Aldermen,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  for  the  actions  of  the  Common  Council,  while  the.  Mayor  was 
“held  responsible  for  the  acts,  sins  and  omissions  of  both,  besides  his  own 
shortcomings.”  f  Finally  in  1904,  resort  was  made  to  the  election  of  thirteen 
Aldermen  at  large  under  a  plan  of  restricted  voting  by  which  no  voter  could 
cast  his  ballot  for  more  than  seven  candidates.  This  system  of  limited  voting 
and  nomination  by  districts  was  supposed  to  insure  minority  representation,  but 
as  it  worked  out  it  made  nomination  by  either  of  the  two  big  parties  a  fair 
guarantee  of  election,  because  the  major  parties  would  not  present  complete 
nomination  tickets.  Although  the  General  Court  later  compelled  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  complete  tickets,  the  system  was  at  best  a  hybrid  one.**  It  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  full  party  responsibility  under  a  district  system  of  elec¬ 
tion  nor  did  it  fully  substitute  for  a  coherent  majority  a  government  by  groups 
under  an  effective  plan  of  proportional  representation. 

A  second  important  development  was  the  enactment  of  a  statute  in  1891 
which  practically  gave  the  Mayor  an  absolute  veto  over  loans,  while  in  1895 
his  term  of  office  was  increased  to  two  years,  a  change  which  had  been  strongly 
urged  by  Mayor  Nathan  Matthews  in  his  valedictory  address  of  that  same 
year.  These  changes  marked  a  step  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  impoit- 
ance  of  the  Mayor’s  position  and  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  further  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  his  term  and  the  increase  of  his  powers  later  on.  A  third  change  in  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  having  to  do  with  popular  control  over  public  officials 
was  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  School  Committee.  From  1875  to  1885  the 
Mayor,  serving  ex  officio,  and  twenty-four  members  elected  at  large,  and  from 


*  Boston  Finance  Commission,  1907-09,  Reports,  page  193. 
f  City  Documents,  1888,  Volume  I,  Address  of  Mayor  O'Brien,  page  56. 

**  Ibid  ,  1899,  Volume  I,  No.  1,  pages  25-28. 
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the  latter  year  until  1906,  the  twenty-four  members  elected  from  the  city  at 
large,  without  the  Mayor,  made  up  the  committee.  In  1905  the  Legislature, 
in  keeping  with  the  tendency  throughout  the  United  States  to  vest  the  control 
of  city  school  departments  in  the  hands  of  smaller  boards,  passed  an  act  reduc¬ 
ing  the  School  Committee  to  five  members  elected  from  the  city  at  large.  Th£ 
power  to  purchase  land  or  construct,  repair  and  equip  school  buildings  remained 
with  the  separate  Schoolhouse  Department,  which  had  been  created  in  1901. 

State  Control  over  Finances 

In  addition  to  authorizing  various  changes  in  the  political  structure  of  the 
city  government,  the  General  Court  between  1880  and  1909  enacted  several 
important  pieces  of  legislation  regulating  the  tax  rate,  debt  limit  and  financial 
powers  of  the  city.  In  1885,  as  already  indicated,  the  Legislature  established 
the  first  tax  limit,  which  prohibited  the  city  from  raising  by  taxation  for  city 
purposes  (exclusive  of  requirements  on  account  of  the  city  debt  and  the  state 
tax)  a  sum  greater  than  S9  on  the  thousand  of  the  average  valuation  for  the 
preceding  five  years.  It  is  significant  of  the  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  City  of  Boston  that 
the  limit  was  lower  by  S3  than  that  set  for  other  municipalities  of  the  state. 
Also,  expenditures  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  were  regarded  as  municipal  expend¬ 
itures  and  thus  included  in  the  limit  of  89,  a  situation  not  found  in  other  cities. 
The  limit  of  S9  existed  from  1885  until  1900,  when  it  was  raised  by  legislative 
act  to  S10.50,  and  the  city  was  given  some  relief  by  excluding  county  expenses 
from  the  tax  limit.  The  tax  limit  remained  at  this  point  until  1918,  after  which 
date  the  Legislature  was  called  on  annually  to  fix  the  limit  for  city  department 
purposes. 

Besides  setting  a  limit  to  the  tax  rate,  the  Legislature  also  fixed  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  city.  As  already 
explained,  in  1885  the  Legislature  reduced  the  debt  limit  from  three  per  cent  to 
two  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city, 
with  the  proviso  that  after  18S<  the  limit  should  become  two  per  cent.  In  1900 
the  debt  limit  was  restored  to  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  at  which  figure  it  stands 
at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Legislature  from 
time  to  time,  usually  upon  request  of  the  city  government,  but  sometimes  on 
its  own  initiative,  authorized  numerous  loans  outside  the  debt  limit,  the  limita¬ 
tion  almost  completely  failed  of  its  purpose. 

Although  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
home  rule  or  local  autonomy,  action  by  the  Legislature  in  limiting  the  tax  rate 
and  loans  in  Boston  was,  in  fact,  asked  for  by  the  mayors  in  the  80’s  and  was 
regarded  as  a  necessity  in  view  of  the  division  of  responsibility  over  local  finances 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  City  Council  to  follow  a  policy  of  economy.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  state  would  have  launched  on  its  policy  of  rigid  financial  control 
if  the  city  government  at  that  time  had  been  so  organized  as  to  concentrate 
responsibility  for  expenditures  and  to  make  possible  an  effective  system  of 
local  control.  Also,  the  restrictions  set  up  by  the  state  cannot  be  said  at  first  to 
have  unduly  interfered  with  municipal  progress.  Mayor  Matthews,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1895  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  possible  “with  economv  and 
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constant  watchfulness,  to  administer  the  business  of  the  city  and  county  within 
the  rate  of  taxation”  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and  that  the  limit  in  his  opinion 
should  not  be  increased.  The  city,  however,  had  a  real  grievance  against  the 
policy  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  School  Committee,  which  produced  friction 
and  divided  responsibility.  The  Mayor  and  Council  were  responsible  for  the  „ 
expenditures  of  the  School  Committee,  although  they  had  no  control  over  its 
membership  or  the  direction  of  its  expenditure.  The  Mayor  contended  that 
either  the  committee  ought  to  be  reorganized  and  placed  under  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mayor  or  the  control  of  school  maintenance  should  be  completely 
divorced  from  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  and  a  school  tax  limit  should  be 
imposed  by  the  Legislature.  Since  the  former  alternative  seemed  unwise 
because  of  the  special,  non-political  nature  of  the  problems  of  education,  chapter 
400  of  the  Acts  of  1898  took  the  latter  alternative  of  limiting  the  proportion  of 
the  tax  rate  within  which  the  School  Committee  was  required  to  keep  its  expendi¬ 
tures  and  also  gave  the  Mayor  the  item  veto  power  over  the  school  budget, 
subject  to  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee.*  This 
enactment  gave  considerable  relief  to  the  city  by  giving  the  Mayor  a  check 
upon  appropriations  by  the  School  Committee. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  state’s  policy  regarding  the  control  of  Boston’s 
finances  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  Legislature’s  action  from  year  to  year, 
however,  increased  the  problems  of  administration,  and  in  time  opposition  to 
state  control  became  an  important  factor  in  accounting  for  the  proposals, 
especially  after  1890,  looking  toward  a  more  responsible  municipal  policy  with 
regard  to  financial  problems.  Also,  the  various  mayors,  public  organizations 
and  leaders  in  civic  affairs  were  not  unmindful  of  their  own  responsibility 
regarding  the  financial  problems  confronting  the  city,  and,  as  expenditures 
increased,  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  methods  which  would  control 
appropriations  and  make  further  state  interference  unnecessary.  As  early  as 
1886,  Mayor  Hugh  O’Brien  recommended  a  board  of  estimates  and  apportion¬ 
ment,  to  consist  of  the  Mayor,  City  Treasurer,  president  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Clearing  House  Association,  and  one  citizen  at 
large  chosen  by  the  City  Council.  This  was  the  first  proposal  looking  toward 
executive  control  of  the  budget.!  Also,  it  was  hoped  that  through  such  an 
arrangement  the  city  could  induce  the  Legislature  to  relax  its  control.  In  1895, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Mayor  Curtis,  a  commission  of  finance  was 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  sinking  funds,  taxation, 
borrowing  powers  and  general  financial  methods  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
statutory  changes.**  This  Commission  made  many  valuable  recommendations 
but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  In  his  annual  address 
of  1899,  Mayor  Quincy  mentioned  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Merchants’  Munic¬ 
ipal  Committee  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  apportionment,  composed  partly 
of  department  heads  and  partly  of  elective  members.  What  these  proposed 
measures  had  in  mind  was  the  creation  of  a  municipal  body  which  would  have 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  departmental  and  municipal  needs  than  a  large 


*  City  Documents,  1898,  Volume  I,  No.  1,  pages  23-25. 
t  Ibid .,  1886,  Volume  III,  No.  226,  page  4. 
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city  council  representing  purely  local  constituencies.  From  them  also  developed 
the  germs  of  budget  reform  and  eventually  complete  charter  revision. 

The  Growth  of  Municipal  Expenditures  and  Debt,  1880-1909 
With  the  growth  of  population,  the  addition  of  new  functions  and  the 
extension  of  existing  services  there  was  inevitably  an  increase  in  expenditures, 
indebtedness  and  tax  levies.  In  1880  the  expenditures  of  the  city,  including 
those  of  Suffolk  County,  were  $13,398,120.50  or  $36.62  per  capita;  and  the  net 
debt  was  $16,009,408.28  or  $44.09  per  capita.  By  1908  the  expenditures  had 
increased  to  $33,781,127.25  or  $50.22  per  capita;  and  the  net  debt  to  $70,604,- 
896.23  or  $104.39  per  capita.  Citing  comparative  figures  of  municipal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  American  cities  from  the  1890  Federal  census,  Mayor  Nathan 
Matthews,  Jr.,  wrote  in  1895: 

“The  expenditures  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  many  years  past  have 
probably  been  greater  than  those  of  any  other  large  city  in  the  country. 

.  .  .  According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1890,  Boston  led  all  the  large 

cities.  The  current  expenses  of  the  city  —  that  is,  the  money  spent 
annually  by  the  several  departments  for  running  expenses,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  repairs  —  are  thus  relatively  larger  than  elsewhere.  This 
is  due  principally  to  the  desire  of  the  people  of  this  city  for  more  and 
better  service  from  the  municipality  than  is  required  in  other  cities, — 
a  fact  particularly  noticeable  in  everything  that  relates  to  water  supply, 
schools,  streets,  libraries,  collection  of  garbage,  public  lighting  and 
similar  municipal  conveniences.  Special  reasons  for  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  expenditure  may  also  be  found  in  the  great  length  of 
streets  compared  with  the  population  of  the  city;  in  the  low  water 
rates  and  ferry  tolls  established  by  the  authorities  in  response  to 
popular  demand;  in  the  high  salaries  paid  to  school  teachers,  police 
officers,  the  firemen;  in  the  relatively  large  amount  of  work  done  by 
day  labor;  in  the  obligations  from  year  to  year  imposed  upon  the  city 
by  the  Legislature,  such  as  extra  sessions  of  the  courts  and  experimental 
‘drunk  laws’;  in  the  insistence  by  the  Legislature  on  the  taxation  of 
municipal  bonds;  and  in  its  refusal  to  allow  the  municipality  to  obtain 
a  revenue  from  the  corporations  using  the  public  streets.  Further 
reasons  for  a  comparatively  large  expenditure  are  to  be  found  in  the 
necessarily  excessive  cost  in  this  city  for  a  water  supply,  for  drainage 
facilities  and  for  widening  and  straightening  out  the  streets  of  the  city 
proper.  .  .  .  We  cannot  supply  this  community  with  pure  water, 

wide  streets  and  good  drainage,  except  at  great  cost.  The  city  cannot 
pay  higher  salaries  and  wages  than  private  employers;  it  cannot 
operate  its  waterworks  and  ferries  at  less  than  cost;  it  cannot  main¬ 
tain  a  school  system  more  elaborate  than  any  to  be  found  elsewhere; 

.  .  .  it  cannot  build  streets  and  sewers  for  the  benefit  of  specula¬ 

tive  landowners;  —  it  cannot  do  all  of  these  things,  or  any  of  them, 
without  an  inordinate  annual  expenditure  and  a  correspondingly 
heavy  tax  rate.”* 

*  The  City  Government  of  Boston,  Valedictory  Address,  January  5,  1895,  pages  29,  175. 
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In  other  words,  the  demands  of  the  citizens  for  more  services,  together 
with  the  fact  that  public  improvements  in  an  old  established  city  are  apt  to  be 
more  costly  than  in  a  new  community,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  large 
expenditures  during  the  early  part  of  the  period  under  consideration.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  however,  and  especially  after  1895,  there  is  little  question, 
as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  Finance  Commission  to  be  discussed  later, 
that  extravagance,  political  influence  and  the  unbusinesslike  organization  and 
methods  of  administration  played  an  important  part.  It  was  during  the  years 
from  1895  to  1908,  especially,  that  the  growth  of  expenditures,  taxes  and  debt 
became  especially  alarming.  During  the  decade  from  1885  to  1895  the  increase 
in  expenditures  and  debt  was  more  or  less  gradual  as  the  activities  of  the  city 
expanded,  but  from  1895  to  1908  the  increase  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  public  functions  or  population.  From  1884  to  1895  the  ordinary 
department  expenditures  of  the  city  increased  from  $8,595,227  to  $11,241,971, 
or  thirty  per  cent  in  eleven  years,  while  the  population  increased  27.2  per  cent. 
By  1907,  however,  the  ordinary  department  expenditures  had  risen  to 
$17,464,573,  an  increase  of  fifty-five  per  cent  in  twelve  years,  as  compared  with 
a  growth  in  population  for  the  same  period  of  only  22.7  per  cent.  “At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907-08  there  was  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city  a  deficit,  or  excess  of  expenditures  over  appropriations.  Between  May  1, 
1885,  and  February  1,  1895,  the  debt  increased  by  fifty-nine  per  cent,  or  $14,665,- 
317.  In  the  twelve  years  from  1895  to  1907,  the  increase  of  the  debt  was 
$67,371,080  or  170  per  cent,  four  times  the  increase  in  the  preceding  ten  years.” 
In  fact,  after  1895,  the  debt  grew  “seven  and  one  half  times  as  fast  as  popu¬ 
lation  and  four  and  one  half  times  as  rapidly  as  the  increase  (or  inflation)  of  the 
assessors’  valuations.”  * 

The  Boston'  Finance  Commission’s  Investigation,  1907-1909 
“In  the  year  1906  it  became  apparent  to  all,  as  indeed  it  had  been  for 
many  years,  that  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  Boston  was  in  urgent  need 
of  serious  consideration,”  stated  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard.  “Party  politics  con¬ 
trolled  nominations  and  elections.  There  were  so  many  names  upon  the  ballots 
that  the  attention  of  the  voter  was  distracted,  and  it  wras  impossible  for  him 
to  know  the  men  for  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  vote.  .  .  .  The  govern¬ 

ment  of  the  city  was  complex  and  irresponsive  to  public  opinion  to  the  last 
degree.”!  “There  was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  community,”  according  to  Mr. 
George  R.  Nutter,  “that  waste  and  extravagance  .  .  .  were  flourishing; 

but  nobody  knew  what  to  do  about  it,  and  no  relief  seemed  in  sight.  Then 
by  a  strange  accident,  when  it  was  darkest,  relief  came.  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
who  wras  elected  Mayor  in  1905,  proposed  a  Finance  Commission  to  be  composed 
of  seven  citizens  appointed  by  the  Mayor  on  the  recommendation  of  various 
commercial  bodies.”**  “What  is  required,”  stated  Mayor  Fitzgerald  in  his 
communication  to  the  City  Council  on  January  7,  1907,  “is  a  business  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  subject  by  a  body  of  such  representative,  able  and  impartial 


*  Boston  Finance  Commission  Reports,  1907-09,  Volume  2,  page  228. 
t  Proceedings  of  Cincinnati  Conference  on  Good  City  Government,  1909,  page  205. 

**  National  Municipal  Review,  Volume  2,  1913,  page  583  . 
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citizens  of  Boston  that  our  taxpayers  will  have  full  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  any  conclusions  which  they  may  reach.  ...  I  fully  realize  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  proposed  inquiry  a  Finance  Commission  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  city  government  must  not  only  be,  in  fact,  wholly  free  from  par¬ 
tisan  bias,  but  must  be  known  to  be  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  personal  or  political  influences.” 

Following  out  his  recommendation,  the  City  Council  in  1907  authorized 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  to  appoint  a  Finance  Commission  of  seven  members,  one 
member  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  the  following  civic  organizations:  The 
Associated  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Clearing  House  Committee,  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  a  committee  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  local  improvement 
organizations  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  all  of  whom  served  without  compensation,  were  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr., 
chairman;  Randall  G.  Morris,  George  U.  Crocker,  George  A.  0.  Ernst,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  John  F.  Moors  and  John  A.  Sullivan.  The  State  Legislature  by 
special  act  conferred  upon  the  Commission  authority  to  summon  witnesses, 
compel  the  production  of  books  and  papers  and  take  testimony.  The  City 
Council  appropriated  850,000  for  its  expenses.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  “Never  was  a  citizens’  committee  given  a  more  comprehensive  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  authorized  help  to  a  municipality.”  * 

The  main  object  of  the  Finance  Commission  was  not  political  but  finan¬ 
cial.  It  was  empowered  to  investigate  and  to  report  on  the  entire  financial 
problem  of  the  Cit3r  of  Boston.  When  it  began  its  work,  the  question  of  charter 
revision  was  not  on  its  program.  In  1 90S,  Chairman  Nathan  Matthews  replied 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish,  who  had  apparently- recommended  the 
draft  of  a  new  charter,  that  until  the  Commission’s  original  investigation  had 
been  completed,  it  could  not  deal  intelligently  with  any  other  subject  and  that, 
whereas  it  would  be  willing  to  submit  minor  recommendations,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  considered  that  the  framing  of  a  new  charter  at  that  time  would  be  pre¬ 
mature.  Inevitably  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  led,  however,  to 
this  “premature”  consideration,  and  before  the  end  of  1909  the  General  Court 
had  amended  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Boston  largely  as  a  result  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  most  important  findings  of  the  Finance  Commission  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  administration  were,  (1)  that  the  executive  business  of  the  city 
was  divided  among  too  many  departments,  which  in  turn  were  subject  to  various 
methods  of  control;!  (2)  that  the  appointments  of  heads  of  departments 
and  members  of  boards  were  too  often  made  for  political  reasons;  (3)  that 


*  Wilcox,  Deles  F.,  Great  Cities  in  America,  page  398. 

+  *‘When  the  Commission  was  appointed  in  July,  1907,  the  city  government  consisted  of  a  Mayor,  two 
legislative  bodies,  and  some  50  departments  in  charge  of  158  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  boards. 
There  were  in  all  248  officials  elected  or  appointed  as  follows:  97  elected  at  the  polls,  viz.,  a  Mayor,  13  Aider- 
men,  75  members  of  the  Common  Council,  3  Street  Commissioners,  and  5  members  of  the  School  Committee: 
4  persons  elected  by  the  City  Council  or  the  Common  Council,  viz.,  the  City  Clerk,  City  Messenger,  Clerk  of 
Committees,  and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council;  141  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  the  Mayor  —  33  with¬ 
out  confirmation,  99  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  9  upon  the  recommendation  of 
outside  bodies;  6  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Of  these  248  persons,  137  received  a  salary  for  their 
services.”  (Boston  Finance  Commission,  1907-09,  page  193.) 
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the  pay  roll  of  the  city  was  heavily  padded,  the  number  of  city  employees 
having  increased  fifty-nine  per  cent,  or  over  two  and  a  half  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  population,  between  1895  and  1907;  (4)  that  “the  efficiency  of  the 
labor  employed  directly  by  the  city  had  steadily  decreased  until  in  1907  it 
reached  a  point  when  the  amount  of  work  done  for  the  city  per  man  per  day 
was  only  half  as  much  as  it  had  been  prior  to  1895”;  (5)  “an  outrageous  waste 
of  public  money  in  the  letting  of  contracts”;  16)  the  failure  of  the  City  Council 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  its  duties,  its  work  on  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  consisting  “generally  of  attempting  to  raise  the  Mayor's  estimates  to 
the  maximum  allowed  by  law,  with  a  preference  for  those  departments  where 
the  patronage  is  largest”;  (7)  the  logrolling  of  loan  bills  through  the  Council 
“with  more  regard  for  the  demands  of  interested  constituents  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  jobs  than  for  the  needs  of  the  city  as  a  whole”;  (8)  the  general  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  City  Council  with  administrative  affairs  in  spite  of  the  intention 
of  the  charter  amendments  of  1885  to  prohibit  such  interference;  (9)  an  increase 
in  expenditures  and  debt,  already  described,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  population,  and  (10)  the  unwholesome  influence  of  politics  and  the  spoils 
system. 

The  investigations  and  reports  of  the  Commission  also  emphasized  certain 
serious  defects  in  the  City  Charter,  especially  (1)  the  structure  of  the  City 
Council  with  its  division  into  two  chambers;  (2)  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
provision  which  had  aimed  to  prevent  interference  by  the  Council  or  its  com¬ 
mittees  with  the  conduct  of  administration;  (3)  the  division  of  responsibility 
for  appointments  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  Council; 
(4)  partisan  nominations  and  elections,  and  (5)  the  one-year  term  of  office  for 
most  salaried  heads  of  departments.  “These  defects,”  stated  the  Finance 
Commission,  “have  enabled  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  to 
use  their  power  over  appointments,  salaries,  appropriations  and  loans  to  extort 
patronage  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the  Mayor  and  heads  of  departments, 
and  to  interfere  in  various  ways  with  the  executive  business  of  the  city,  although 
the  main  object  of  the  charter  was  to  prevent  that  very  thing.”  In  fact,  the 
chief  weaknesses  of  the  charter  of  1885  in  operation  were  its  failure  to  apply 
strictly  the  principles  of  executive  responsibility  and  the  separation  of  adminis- 
stration  from  legislation  which  had  been  the  aim  of  its  framers. 

The  Finance  Commission  began  its  active  work  in  July,  1907,  and  “during 
the  next  eighteen  months  Boston’s  government  got  such  an  overhauling  as  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  other  American  city.”  *  Numerous 
public  hearings  were  held  and  every  phase  of  the  city  government  and  adminis¬ 
tration  was  investigated  by  the  accountants,  engineers,  lawyers  and  other 
experts  employed  by  the  Commission,  while  the  Commission  itself  “not  only 
passed  with  great  care  on  all  work  done  for  it,  but  the  members  were  divided 
into  subcommittees  which  studied  the  various  departments  of  the  city.”  f 
Altogether,  the  Commission  issued  127  reports  and  communications,  which 
filled  four  large-sized  volumes.  In  the  course  of  its  investigations  it  brought 


*  Wilcox,  Delos  F.,  Great  Cities  in  America,  page  398. 

t  Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  “The  Boston  Finance  Commission,”  Proceedings  of  Cincinnati  Conference  on 
Good  City  Government,  19U9,  pages  208,  210. 
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to  light  as  never  before  the  defects  of  the  city  government  under  the  charter 
of  1885  “and  disclosed  a  state  of  extravagance  and  waste  that  stirred  the 
community.”* 

The  Finance  Commission  finally  concluded  that  the  only  remedy  for 
conditions  was  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  political  and  administrative  laws 
relating  to  Boston.  It  therefore  drafted  a  new  charter,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature,  which  provided  that  the  whole  framework  of  government  should  be 
simplified  and  that  the  principle  of  executive  responsibility  and  the  complete 
divorce  of  the  Council  from  executive  functions  which  had  been  intended  by 
the  amendments  of  1885,  but  imperfectly  worked  out,  should  be  carried  to 
their  logical  conclusion.  The  General  Court  in  1909  passed  an  act  (chapter 
486,  Acts  of  1909)  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Commission, 
together  with  certain  other  alterations,  thus  providing  what  was  virtually  a 
new  charter  for  the  city.  The  bulk  of  the  charter  amendments  went  into 
effect  without  reference  to  the  voters,  but  two  alternative  proposals  of  a  political 
nature,  for  the  organization  of  the  City  Council  and  fixing  the  term  of  the 
Mayor,  were  submitted  to  a  popular  referendum.  One  of  these  plans  con¬ 
tained  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Commission  for  a  single  legislative 
chamber  of  nine  members  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  with  the  Mayor  chosen 
for  four  years  subject  to  recall  at  the  end  of  two  years;  the  other  plan  proposed 
a  single  legislative  chamber,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  ward  to  be 
elected  for  two  years  and  nine  members  to  be  elected  at  large  for  terms  of 
three  years  each,  and  left  the  Mayor’s  term  of  office  at  two  years.  The  voters 
adopted  the  former  proposal. 

The  Charter  of  1909 

The  so-called  new  charter  of  1909  changed  completely  the  organization  of 
the  city  government  and  was  regarded  by  students  of  municipal  government 
throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  progressive  charters 
adopted  in  any  large  city  up  to  that  date.  The  provisions  for  concentrating 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  for  a  small  single-chambered  council 
elected  at  large  and  for  a  permanent  Finance  Commission  were  especially 
commented  upon. 

As  already  indicated,  the  new  charter  abolished  the  bicameral  City  Council 
and  substituted  therefor  a  council  of  nine  members  chosen  at  large  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  with  only  three  members  to  be  elected  each  year.  The  salary 
of  the  councilors  was  fixed  at  81,500  per  year  and  the  charter  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  the  payment  from  the  city  treasury  of  any  sum  “for  or  on  account 
of  any  personal  expenses  directly  or  indirectly  incurred  by  or  in  behalf”  of  any 
councilor.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  Council  were  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  law  from  taking  part  in  the  employment  of  city  laborers;  in  the 
appointment  or  removal  of  municipal  employees;  in  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
or  administrative  business  of  the  city;  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair 
of  buildings  or  public  works;  in  the  making  of  contracts;  in  the  purchase  of 
real  estate,  materials  or  supplies;  or  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  except 

*  Nutter,  George  H.f  "Tbe  Boston  City  Charter,”  The  National  Municipal  Review,  Volume  2,  1913, 
l>age  584. 
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such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Council  itself.  The  approval  of  the  Council  was  required,  however,  for  any 
contract  regarding  street  lighting  or  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse. 
The  various  prohibitions  were  placed  upon  the  Council  to  eliminate  abuses 
already  noted  which  had  become  so  serious,  especially  after  1895.  The  net 
result  of  these  provisions  of  the  charter  was  to  relegate  the  Council  to  a  position 
of  relative  unimportance,  confining  its  powers  to  the  enactment  of  ordinances, 
the  making  of  appropriations  upon  recommendation  of  the  Mayor,  with  author¬ 
ity  merely  to  decrease  such  recommendations,  and  the  approval  of  loans,  the 
purchase  of  land  and  certain  long-term  contracts. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  charter  was  the  complete 
concentration  of  responsibility  for  municipal  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mayor,  who  was  given  certain  unusual  powers.  His  term  of  office  was 
lengthened  to  four  years,  with  the  provision  that  he  might  be  recalled  at  the 
end  of  two  years  by  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters.  The  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  were  made  appointive  and  removable  by  the  Mayor  except  in  the  case 
of  officials  appointed  by  the  Governor,  such  as  the  Police  Commissioner,  the 
members  of  the  Licensing  Board,  and  of  the  newly  created  Finance  Com¬ 
mission;  and  the  School  Committee,  which  remained  popularly  elected.  The 
Mayor  was  no  longer  required  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  Council  for  his 
appointments,  but  a  check  was  established  in  the  provision  that  in  nominating 
a  head  of  a  department  or  a  member  of  a  board  he  should  transmit  the  name 
of  his  nominee  to  the  State  Civil  Service  Coxnmisson  with  a  statement  certifying 
that  the  appointee  was  qualified  “by  education,  training  or  experience”  for 
the  position.  If  within  thirty  days  the  Civil  Service  Commission  found  the 
Mayor’s  nominee  to  be  qualified  it  was  to  so  certify  and  the  appointment 
became  effective.  Inaction  by  the  Commission  within  thirty  days  implied 
that  the  appointment  was  not  approved.  Heads  of  departments  were  to  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  party  affiliation  or  residence  and  for  terms  of 
four  years  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  boards. 

The  concentration  of  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  was  further 
increased  by  giving  him  an  absolute  veto  over  all  acts,  resolutions  or  ordinances 
of  the  City  Council.  This  veto  was  decisive  and  could  not  be  overridden  by  a 
vote  of  the  Council.  Moreover,  his  veto  power  was  extended  by  giving  him 
authority  to  veto  any  item  in  an  ordinance  appropriating  money  or  any  part 
of  an  item.  The  Mayor’s  powers  were  still  further  increased  by  provision  for 
an  executive  budget.  All  proposals  to  expend  money  (except  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  and  from  the  proceeds  of  loans)  were  to  originate  henceforth  from  the 
Mayor  and  the  Mayor  alone,  and  no  appropriation  proposed  by  him  could  be 
increased  by  the  Council  nor  could  the  Council  insert  any  new  item.  The 
power  of  that  body  was  limited  to  striking  out  or  reducing  items  in  the  Mayor’s 
budget,  while,  as  explained  above,  the  final  action  of  the  Council  was  further 
subject  to  the  item  veto  of  the  chief  executive.  The  principle  of  concentration 
of  responsibility  for  finance  and  administration  was  thus  thoroughly  applied 
by  giving  the  Mayor  an  almost  complete  control  of  expenditures. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  national  party  influence  the  charter  of  1909  pro¬ 
vided  for  nomination  by  petition.  Any  registered  voter  could  have  his  name 
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placed  on  the  ballot  by  filing,  twenty-five  days  before  election,  nomination 
papers  signed  by  not  less  than  5,000  registered  voters.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  who  were  thus  nominated  appeared  on  the  final  ballot  without  party 
designations.  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  wrote  in  “Great  Cities  in  America”  in  1910, 
“Boston  is  the  only  great  city  in  America  that  has  done  away  with  the  party 
system  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  city  officials.” 

So  far  as  the  administrative  departments  were  concerned,  the  charter 
of  1909  did  not  include  any  provisions  for  a  reduction  in  number  or  any  definite 
plan  of  reorganization  other  than  the  abolition  of  a  few  offices  which  had  formerly 
existed  as  agencies  to  assist  the  Council.  The  departments,  therefore,  remained 
as  numerous  as  they  had  been  prior  to  1909,  and  as  divergent  in  their  duties 
and  organization.  Authority  was  given,  however,  to  the  City  Council  to 
reorganize,  abolish  or  consolidate  departments  and  in  this  manner  the  way  was 
left  open  for  improvements  and  readjustment  of  the  administrative  machinery. 
Certain  of  the  more  important  departments,  however,  were  exempted  from 
abolition  or  change  by  ordinance,  such  as  the  School  Committee,  the  Police  and 
the  Fire  Departments,  the  Assessing  Department,  Building  Department, 
Children’s  Institutions  Department,  Election  Department,  Library,  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  etc.,  which  could  be  changed  only  by  legislative  act.  As  a  result 
Boston  had  at  that  time  and  has  today  a  larger  number  of  administrative 
departments  than  many  other  larger  cities,  including  New  York,  which  has 
only  about  twenty-nine  departments. 

The  charter  of  1909  also  contained  numerous  provisions  which  had  for 
their  purpose  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  the  various  causes  for  corruption 
and  extravagance  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  Finance  Commission  and 
which  were  also  intended  to  supplement  or  strengthen  the  principle  of  rigid 
financial  control.  In  the  first  place,  public  bids  were  required  for  all  contracts 
amounting  to  SI, 000  or  more,  unless  the  Mayor  “gives  written  authority  to  do 
otherwise.”  Such  authority,  moreover,  could  not  be  given  by  the  Mayor  with¬ 
out  a  written  statement  from  the  department  or  board  in  charge  of  the  work, 
setting  forth  in  full  the  reason  for  not  inviting  public  bidding,  which  statement 
should  be  published  in  the  City  Record.  This  provision  was  supplemented  by 
another  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  member  of  the  City  Council  or  an}'  city 
official  or  employee  to  make  any  contract  with  the  city  or  to  have  any  interest  in 
or  share  in  anyof  the  proceeds  or  profits  from  such  a  contract  unless  upon  learning 
of  the  existence  of  a  contract  in  which  he  had  an  interest  he  notified  the  Mayor, 
City  Council,  and  Finance  Commission  in  writing  of  the  nature  of  his  interest 
and  refrained  from  any  official  act  pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  violation  of 
this  provision  rendered  the  contract  voidable  if  the  city  so  desired  and  also  made 
the  guilty  official  liable  to  a  fine  of  SI, 000  and  imprisonment  for  a  year. 

A  second  important  provision  looking  toward  more  rigid  financial  control 
and  the  removal  of  former  abuses  was  the  requirement  that  no  municipal 
official  should  intentionally  exceed  the  appropriation  made  for  his  work  “except 
in  case  of  extreme  emergency  involving  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  or 
their  property.”  Transfers  of  appropriations  for  current  expenses  could  be 
made  only  by  the  City  Auditor  with  the  Mayor’s  approval,  but  no  transfer 
whatever  was  to  be  permitted  from  a  bond  account  to  a  current  expense  account. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  establishment  of  sinking  funds  was  definitely  prohibited 
and  all  borrowing  in  the  future  was  to  be  by  serial  bonds. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  charter  of  1909  was  a  provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  Finance  Commission.  The  usefulness  of  an  investigating 
body  which  would  throw  the  “light  of  pitiless  publicity”  on  municipal  affairs 
and  serve  as  a  check  to  future  inefficiency  and  extravagance  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Finance  Commission  of  1907-09,  out  of  whose  exhaustive  reports 
and  recommendations  had  grown  the  charter  changes  of  1909.  The  permanent 
Finance  Commission  established  by  that  charter  consisted  of  five  members 
chosen  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  one  member  retiring  each 
year.  The  chairman,  who  was  expected  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  his  duties, 
was  given  a  salary  of  $5,000,  while  the  other  four  members  served  without  com¬ 
pensation.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  were  to  investigate  as  it  should  deem 
necessary  all  matters  regarding  municipal  appropriations,  expenditures,  loans, 
accounts  and  methods  of  administration,  and  to  make  reports  to  the  Mayor, 
the  City  Council,  the  Governor  and  the  State  Legislature.  It  was  also  made 
the  duty  of  the  Finance  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  any  pay 
roll,  bill  or  other  claim  presented  to  the  Mayor,  treasurer  or  auditor  which 
appeared  to  be  of  doubtful  validity.  In  order  to  aid  the  body  in  its  work  it 
was  authorized  to  employ  expert  assistants  and  counsel  and  was  given  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  to  require  the  production  of  documents.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  given  no  authority,  however,  to  enforce  its  findings  or  recommenda¬ 
tions;  it  was  to  be  merely  an  investigating  body.  As  stated  by  Professor  AY .  B. 
Munro  in  “The  Government  of  American  Cities”  (1926),  “On  the  whole  the 
Finance  Commission  has  proved  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  taxpayers’  interests.” 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  new  government  set  up  under  the  charter 
revision  of  1909  were,  therefore,  (1)  the  complete  concentration  of  responsibility 
for  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor;  (2)  the  lengthening  of  the 
Mayor’s  term  of  office  to  four  years;  (3)  the  small  Council  elected  at  large  with 
its  power  confined  purely  to  legislative  functions;  (4)  non-partisan  nominations 
and  elections;  (5)  provision  for  an  executive  budget;  (6)  the  requirement  of 
special  qualifications  as  a  basis  for  the  appointment  of  heads  of  departments; 
(7)  the  establishment  of  an  investigating  body  in  the  form  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mission,  and  (8)  various  limitations  regarding  contracts,  expenditures,  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Council  with  administrative  matters,  methods  of  borrowing,  etc., 
which  were  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  former  abuses  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
more  rigid  local  control  over  finances.  The  reorganization,  as  already  explained, 
was  regarded  by  authorities  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
and  promising  reforms  in  municipal  government.  It  also  served  as  an  example 
for  other  cities  that  were  revising  their  charters  and  were  interested  in  the 
strong  mayor  type  of  government  rather  than  in  the  commission  or  city  manager 
plans  which  attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  last  quarter-century. 

Charter  Changes  since  1909 

It  is  the  charter  of  1909  under  which  the  city  government  operates  today, 
with  a  few  important  changes.  It  was  soon  discovered,  for  example,  that  5,000 
signatures  was  too  burdensome  a  requirement  for  nomination  of  the  Mayor  and 
councilors,  so  in  1914  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
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voters,  requiring  only  3,000  signatures  for  nomination  of  the  Mayor  and  2,000  for 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  or  School  Committee.  (Chapter  .30,  section  4, 
Acts  of  1914.)  Four  years  later,  in  191S,  the  charter  provision  for  a  popular 
recall  of  the  Mayor  was  repealed,  since  it  had  been  found  impracticable,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  this  check  the  Mayor  was  made  ineligible  for  immediate  re-elec¬ 
tion.  (Chapter  94,  Special  Acts  of  1918.)  The  third  change,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  affected  the  composition  of  the  City  Council.  Although  the 
small  City  Council  at  first  attracted  to  its  membership  a  number  who  were 
leaders  in  the  public  and  business  life  of  the  community,  there  was  a  reeling  after 
a  time  that  its  quality  had  deteriorated  and  that  it  had  become  unrepresentative. 
Following  several  years  of  discussion  the  movement  for  return  to  a  larger  Coun¬ 
cil  elected  from  districts,  culminated  in  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  in 
1924  of  a  statute  (chapter  479  of  the  Acts  of  1924),  offering  to  .he  voters  :wo 
plans.  The  first  of  these  provided  for  a  Council  of  fifteen  members,  three  to  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  each  of  five  boroughs,  at  an  annual  Salary 
of  $1,500  each,  nominations  to  be  by  petition  of  five  hundred  voters  of  the  same 
borough  as  the  nominee.  The  second  plan  recommended  a  City  Council  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  member  elected  from  each  of  the  city  wards  for  a  term  of  two  years 
at  a  similar  annual  salary,  nominations  to  be  by  petition  of  one  hundred  voters 
cf  the  same  ward  as  the  nominee.*  The  voters  chose  the  second  plan.  Whether 
this  provision  will  be  permanent  remains  a  matter  of  doubt,  for  frequency  of 
change  in  the  basis  of  representation  has  characterized  the  history  of  the  Boston 
Cityr  Council.  For  the  moment  election  by'  wards  is  in  vogue  and  appears 
to  'be  working  satisfactorily.  After  twice  changing  the  date  of  municipal 
elections,  in  1914  and  1921,  so  as  to  avoid  coincidence  with  the  day  of  the  state 
election, 7  the  General  Court  finally  provided  for  biennial  elections  in  the  City 
of  Boston  by  chapter  479  of  the  Acts  of  1924,  a  provision  which  has  benefited 
the  voters  and  strengthened  official  responsibility  by  reducing  the  number  of 
municipal  elections. 

The  fifth  and  last  important  change  in  the  1909  charter  provisions  was 
an  amendment  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1930  relieving  the  Mayor  of  the 
necessity  of  submitting  the  names  of  his  appointees  as  heads  of  departments  to 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  and  giving  him  the  sole  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  (Chapter  167,  Acts  of  1930.)  This  change  was  made  because  of  the 
friction  which  the  original  plan  naturally  produced  between  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  state  government,  because  of  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  local 
autonomy  and  also  because  of  the  feeling  that  if  the  Mayor  was  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  administrative  work  of  the  city,  as  intended  by  the  charier 
of  1909,  he  should  be  given  powers  commensurate  with  that  responsibility . 
The  alteration  was  also  welcomed  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  itself 
because  this  extraordinary  duty  dragged  the  Commission  into  partisan  and 
personal  controversies  and  interfered  with  its  more  important  funciions. 


Adoption  of  Segregated  Budget 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
charter  of  1909,  was  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  a  segregated  budget.  . 
already  explained,  the  charter  provided  that  all  appropriations  should 

*  Chapter  136  of  the  Acta  of  1925  increased  the  number  of  certified  signatures  to  300. 
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initiated  by  the  Mayor  and  limited  the  Council  to  striking  out  or  reducing  items 
in  the  Mayor’s  recommendations,  but  it  left  the  details  of  the  budget  system  to 
be  worked  out  by  subsequent  action.  Up  to  1902  there  had  been  occasional  use 
of  an  itemized  budget  in  certain  departments,  but  after  1902,  though  detailed 
estimates  were  often  submitted,  the  lump  sum  appropriation  prevailed  in  all 
departments. 

The  movement  for  budget  reform  after  1909  started  with  an  exhaustive 
investigation  made  in  1913-14  by  the  Committee  on  Municipal  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Affairs  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  recommended  that 
a  segregated  budget  system  be  adopted.  As  a  result  of  this  recommendation 
the  City  Council  in  1914  requested  the  Finance  Commission  to  study  and  make 
a  report  on  budget  systems  in  other  cities.  The  Finance  Commission  not 
only  filed  a  report  with  the  Council,  but  submitted  as  a  test  a  segregated  budget 
for  the  Sewer  Service,  which  was  twice  enacted  by  the  Council  but  vetoed 
by  the  Mayor  on  the  ground  that  under  the  charter  all  appropriations  should 
be  originated  by  him.  The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Budget  Commission  of  seven  members  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
budgetary  procedure.  This  Commission  reported  in  the  fall  of  1915  to  the 
Mayor  and  Council,  that  it  considered  it  expedient  for  the  city  to  adopt  a  segre¬ 
gated  budget  and  also  recommended  a  definite  “form  of  estimates  and  appro¬ 
priations”  for  adoption.  The  report  of  the  Commission  was  accepted  and  the 
first  segregated  budget  was  presented  to  the  Council  in  February,  1916.*  In 
order  to  provide  the  Mayor  with  a  staff  agency  to  supervise  the  detailed  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  annual  budget  and  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  amount  of  data 
which  is  necessary  for  effective  budgetary  procedure,  a  Budget  Department, 
in  charge  of  a  Budget  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  was  created  by 
chapter  3  of  the  Ordinances  of  1917-18.  The  Boston  budget  system  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  practicable  systems  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view  in  effect  in  any  American  city.  Although  the  appropriations  are  item¬ 
ized  in  sufficient  detail  to  establish  an  effective  control  over  expenditures  and 
to  enforce  responsibility,  segregation  is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  various  departments. 


Growth  of  Municipal  Functions  and  Reorganization  of  Administration 

Since  1909 

Although  the  charter  of  1909  did  not  of  itself  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  administrative  departments,  it  granted  power  to  the  Mayor  and  Council 
to  reorganize,  consolidate  or  abolish  departments  with  certain  limitations 
that  have  already  been  noted.  It  was  natural  that  a  governmental  system 
which  aimed  at  greater  efficiency  and  responsibility  should  in  time  lead  to 
certain  consolidations  and  readjustments.  Perhaps  the  chief  characteristics 
of  administrative  development  since  1909  have  been  the  consolidation  of  existing 
functions,  the  increased  use  of  the  single  head,  particularly  in  the  new  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  general  increase  in  the  powers  of  all  departments.  At  the  same 
time,  the  addition  of  new  functions  after  1909  led  to  the  creation  of  entirely  new 


*  Boston  Year  Book,  1923-24,  pages  69-70. 
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departments  as  in  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  activities  prior 
to  1909,  but  the  development  has  been  more  orderly  and  systematic  than  in 
the  earlier  period. 

The  first  important  step  toward  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
departments  was  the  abolition  of  the  separate  Street,  Water  and  Engineering 
Departments  and  the  consolidation  of  their  functions  in  1911  under  a  new 
department  known  as  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  charge  of  a  single 
executive  head,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  At  the  same  time,  the 
functions  of  the  Surveying  Division  of  the  Engineering  Department  were 
vested  in  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  was  closely  followed  by  an  ordinance  of  1912,  merging 
the  Public  Grounds,  Bath  and  Music  Departments  with  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  under  the  name  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department,  in 
charge  of  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  were  to  serve  without  compensation. 
In  1920  the  consolidation  of  functions  having  to  do  with  public  grounds  was 
made  more  complete  by  adding  the  Cemetery  Department,  and  the  name 
of  the  department  was  changed  to  the  Park  Department. 

The  next  important  change  took  place  in  1914-15,  when  by  ordinance  the 
City  Council  abolished  the  Board  of  Health  and  set  up  a  new  Department  of 
Health  under  a  single  commissioner,  with  deputy  commissioners  appointed 
by  him  in  charge  of  the  following  divisions:  Medical,  Child  Hygiene,  Food 
Inspection,  Laboratory,  Sanitary  Inspection,  Quarantine  and  \  ital  Statistics, 
Records  and  Accounts.  In  1915  the  Quarantine  Division  was  transferred 
to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Health 
Department  the  Hospital  Department,  which  had  been  separately  incorporated 
in  1SS0  under  a  board  of  five  trustees  with  authority  to  receive  and  hold  real 
or  personal  property  bequeathed  to  it,  was  continued  as  an  independent  agency. 
The  plan  of  separate  incorporation  had  not  only  worked  well  but  had  increased 
the  number  of  private  donations  and  the  department  had  established  for  itself 
a  long  and  efficient  record  of  public  service. 

Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  to  take  advantage 
of  a  state  law,  enacted  in  1914,  authorizing  cities  and  towns  having  a  population 
of  more  than  10,000  to  create  planning  boards.  In  that  year  the  City  Planning 
Board  was  created,  consisting  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  was  required  to  be  a 
woman,  “to  make  careful  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs  of 
the  city  —  and  to  make  plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality.”  This 
Board  under  the  successive  chairmanships  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram  and  Frederic 
H.  Fay  and  the  secretaryship  of  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy  has  issued  a  large 
number  of  reports  and  plans  which  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  munic¬ 
ipal  departments,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  movements  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and  public  welfare  of  the  city, 
especially  in  regard  to  zoning. 

The  years  1918  to  1922  saw  a  number  of  important  consolidations  and  the 
establishment  of  new  departments.  In  1918  the  Transit  Department,  headed 
by  three  commissioners,  was  established  by  statute  to  replace  the  more  or 
less  temporary  Boston  Transit  Commission  which  had  been  created  in  1913 
to  investigate  the  street  railway  service  furnished  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
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Railway  Company  and  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Company  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  department  to  study  methods 
of  improving  rapid  transit  in  Greater  Boston  and  to  construct  and  extend 
such  subways  as  might  be  decided  upon.  In  1919  the  Legislature  authorized 
and  in  1920  the  City  Council  by  ordinance  provided  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Boston  Infirmary,  the  Children’s  Institutions,  Institutions  Registration 
and  Penal  Institutions  Departments  under  an  Institutions  Department  in 
charge  of  a  single  commissioner,  thus  restoring  the  plan  which  had  been  in 
effect  from  1895  to  1897.  The  consolidation  of  all  of  the  institutions,  however, 
was  short-lived,  because  in  1924  the  City  Council  by  ordinance  transferred 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island  back  to  a  newly  established 
Penal  Institutions  Department. 

In  1921  the  title  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  was  changed  to  Overseers 
of  the  Public  Welfare,  thus  giving  expression  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  work 
of  that  department  and  to  its  emphasis  on  service  rather  than  merely  poor 
relief.  One  year  later,  in  1922,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  statute  setting  up 
a  retirement  or  pension  system  for  municipal  employees,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Mayor  and  Council.  The  administration  of  the  plan  was  placed 
under  a  Retirement  Board  of  three  members  —  the  City  Treasurer  ex  officio, 
one  person  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  a  third  member  chosen  by  the  other 
two.  The  pension  system  which  has  been  established  in  Boston  under  this 
statute  conforms  to  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  a  sound  retirement 
policjr  and  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.* 

Between  1922  and  1930  there  were  only  two  important  additions  or  changes 
in  the  administrative  machinery.  The  first  of  these  was  the  creation  by  statute 
in  1929  of  a  Traffic  Commission.  This  Commission  resulted  from  an  exhaustive 
traffic  survey  made  in  1928  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Miller  McClintock  and  is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  rules  regulating  traffic  on  the  city  streets. 
Although  the  Commission  has  made  notable  improvements,  its  work  has  been 
hampered  somewhat  by  the  division  of  responsibility  for  regulations  affecting 
the  streets  and  the  composition  of  the  Commission  has  produced  some  internal 
friction.  The  second  and  last  major  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  School- 
house  Department  in  1929  and  the  transfer  of  duties  regarding  the  selection  of 
sites  and  the  erection,  alteration,  repair  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings  to  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings  consisting  of  three  citizens,  one  of 
whom  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  one  by  the  School  Committee  and  the  third 
by  the  other  two  or  by  the  Governor  if  the  two  appointed  members  fail  to 
agree.  The  three  commissioners  serve  without  pay,  their  chief  function  con¬ 
sisting  of  selecting  an  expert  Superintendent  of  Construction  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  department.!  This  change  was  made  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  special  School  Survey  Committee,  which  was“  of  the  opinion  that 
there  had  been  waste,  inefficiency  and  mismanagement  under  the  previous 
arrangement.** 

*  Paul  Studensky,  -Pensions  in  Public  Employment,”  National  Municipal  Review,  Volume  XI,  1922, 
pages  121-122. 

t  Acts  of  1929,  chapter  351.  This  act  was  passed  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  voters. 

**  From  1921  to  1929  a  total  of  $40,000,000  was  spent  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  of  which  $12,000,000 
was  expended  for  repairs  and  alterations  alone.  Of  this  latter  amount  $9,000,000  was  authorized  without  coin 
petitive  bidding.  (Boston  Herald,  November  1,  1929,  page  24.) 
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The  Organization  of  the  City  Government  in  1030 

Boston’s  government  in  1030  consists  of  the  Mayor,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  in  whom  is  centered  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
administration,  a  Council  of  twenty-two  members  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years  from  an  equal  number  of  wards,  thirty-six  executive  departments  under 
the  control  of  the  Mayor,  three  departments  which  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Mayor,  an  elective  School  Committee,  and  the  City  Clerk,  appointed 
by  the  Council.  The  number  of  employees  is  over  20,000,  not  including  those 
whose  compensation  is  derived  indirectly  from  the  city  treasury  through  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  metropolitan  district  assessments. 

The  thirty-six  executive  departments  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor 
(approximately  the  same  number  as  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.) 
include: 

The  Mayor’s  Department,  with  its  several  bureaus. 

The  Art  Department,  under  a  commission  of  five  members,  one  member 
being  appointed  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  Assessing  Department,  in  charge  of  three  assessors,  one  being  appointed 
each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Auditing  Department,  in  charge  of  the  City  Auditor,  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

The  Traffic  Commission,  consisting  of  a  commissioner,  as  chairman,  and 
the  Police  Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  the  chairman  of 
the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  chairman  of  the  Street  Commissioners  serving 
ex  officio. 

The  Budget  Department  under  a  Budget  Commissioner. 

The  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Planning  board,  ex  officio,  one  member  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  ten  other 
members  nominated  by  various  organizations. 

The  Building  Department  under  a  Building  Commissioner. 

The  Board  of  Appeal  of  five  members  to  hear  appeals  from  the  Building 
Commissioner. 

The  City  Planning  Department  under  a  board  of  five  members. 

The  Collecting  Department  under  the  City  Collector. 

The  Election  Department  under  a  board  of  four  commissioners. 

The  Fire  Department  under  a  Fire  Commissioner. 

The  Health  Department  under  a  Health  Commissioner. 

The  Hospital  Department  under  a  board  of  five  trustees,  which  is  separately 
incorporated. 

The  Institutions  Department  under  a  commissioner,  with  control  over 
the  Long  Island  Hospital,  the  Child  Welfare  Division  and  the  Registration 
Division,  which  receives  and  investigates  applications  for  the  care  of  dependents 
and  supervises  the  commitment  of  the  insane. 

The  Law  Department  under  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

The  Library  Department  under  a  board  of  five  trustees,  which  is  separately 
incorporated. 

The  Market  Department  under  a  Superintendent  of  Markets. 
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The  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare,  twelve  in  number. 

The  Park  Department  under  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom 
serve  without  compensation. 

The  Penal  Institutions  Department  under  a  commissioner. 

The  Printing  Department  under  a  Superintendent  of  Printing. 

The  Public  Buildings  Department  under  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings. 

The  Public  Works  Department  under  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

The  Registry  Department  under  the  City  Registrar. 

The  Retirement  Board,  consisting  of  three  members. 

The  Department  of  School  Buildings  under  an  unpaid  board  of  three 
commissioners  and  a  Superintendent  of  Construction  appointed  thereby. 

The  Sinking  Funds  Department  under  a  board  of  six  commissioners. 

The  Soldiers’  Relief  Department  under  a  Soldiers’  Relief  Commissioner. 

The  Statistics  Department  under  five  trustees,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
chairman,  serve  without  compensation. 

The  Street  Laying-Out  Department  under  a  board  of  three  street  com¬ 
missioners. 

The  Supply  Department  under  a  superintendent. 

The  Transit  Department  under  a  board  of  three  commissioners. 

The  Treasury  Department  under  the  City  Treasurer. 

'fhe  Weights  and  Measures  Department  under  a  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

This  is  a  larger  number  of  departments  than  exists  in  New  York  and 
certain  other  large  cities  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  could  be  increased  by  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  agencies  which 
perform  overlapping  functions.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  departments 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  behind  them  a  long 
tradition  of  service. 

The  most  important  departments  not  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor 
are  the  Finance  Commission,  the  Licensing  Department  and  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  heads  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  work  of  the 
Finance  Commission  as  an  investigating  body  and  its  usefulness  as  an  agency 
of  publicity  have  already  been  described.  The  Licensing  Department,  which 
is  under  a  board  of  three  members,  goes  back  to  the  time  before  prohibition 
and  in  the  earlier  period  its  existence  as  a  state  board  was  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  abuses  and  corruption  in  the  licensing  of  saloons.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Licensing  Department 
with  its  relatively  unimportant  functions  should  not  be  transferred  to  the 
control  of  the  Mayor.  Although  the  control  of  the  police  by  a  state-appointed 
commissioner  has  been  opposed  by  some  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  home 
rule,  the  plan  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  observers. 
The  Boston  Police  Department,  especially  since  the  days  of  the  late  commis¬ 
sioner  Stephen  O’Meara,  who  established  it  on  a  sound  basis  and  developed 
certain  traditions  which  have  been  carried  on  by  later  commissioners;  has 
been  generally  free  from  partisan  influences,  local  politics  and  corruption, 
which  haye  undermined  the  forces  in  other  large  cities.  The  standing  of  the 
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department  is  indicated  by  the  following  opinion  of  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 
in  his  book  on  “American  Police  Systems”: 

“That  the  application  of  this  principle  [state  control]  has  in  a 
number  of  instances  proved  successful  —  at  least  that  it  has  brought 
about  more  satisfactory  police  conditions  —  cannot  be  disputed.  Of 
this  point  Boston  furnishes  a  striking  example.  The  Boston  force  has 
recently  been  discredited  by  the  unfortunate  strike  which  terminated 
the  careers  of  most  of  its  members.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  many  years  Boston  maintained  a  police  department, 
under  state  control,  which  in  point  of  personnel  and  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  which  its  operation  afforded  stood  well  in  the  lead  of  police 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  During  thirty  years  it  was 
practically  alone  among  American  police  departments  in  its  freedom 
from  scandal.  Particularly  after  the  creation  of  single-headed  man¬ 
agement  in  1906,  the  administration  of  the  police  force  was  conducted 
with  a  disregard  for  political  considerations  rarely  encountered  in 
American  cities.”  (Pages  121-122.) 

A  more  recent  estimate  of  the  department  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Wickersham  Committee  appointed  by  President  Hoover.  This  committee, 
in  discussing  the  practice  of  obtaining  evidence  and  confessions  used  in  some 
fifteen  cities,  including  the  large  municipalities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  found  that  Boston  is  one  of 
the  three  cities  which  make  the  best  showing.  In  discussing  the  reasons  for 
tins  superior  record  the  Commission  states  that  “the  tradition  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department  against  lawlessness  is  a  most  important  factor.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  very  exceptional  continuation  of  leadership.  The  tradition  was 
established  by  Stephen  O’Meara,  who  had  learned  the  inside  of  police  work 
from  many  years’  experience  as  police  reporter.  He  insisted  that  the  policeman 
was  there  to  maintain  order  and  keep  the  law,  not  to  break  the  law.  Since  1906, 
when  O’Meara  took  office,  there  were  only  three  commissioners  until  the  middle 
of  1930.  O’Meara  himself  was  in  office  for  twelve  years.  The  continuity  has 
been  even  greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  for  Superintendent  Michael 
Crowley,  who  was  appointed  by  O’Meara  and  served  three  years  under  him,  is 
still  superintendent  under  the  present  commissioner.”  The  Commission  also 
cites  as  another  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Police  Department,  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  political  machine  in  full  control  in  Boston.  “Boston  is  not 
politically  organized,”  states  the  report,  “so  that  one  powerful  machine  domi¬ 
nates  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Moreover,  the  Police  Commissioner  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor.”  (Boston  Transcript,  August  10,  1931.) 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  city  departments  not  only  gives  one  a 
clear  idea  of  the  multitude  of  services  that  are  rendered  to  the  public  at  the 
present  time,  but  a  comparison  of  the  same  with  the  list  of  departments  exist¬ 
ing  in  1880  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  municipal  opera¬ 
tions  have  expanded  in  the  last  half-century.  In  the  70’s  and  early  80’s,  although 
the  city  made  important  advances  in  “the  standard  of  municipal  service, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  institutions,”  began  its  public  park  system, 
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and  undertook  two  great  public  works  — “the  construction  of  the  Sudbury 
water  system  and  the  building  of  a  line  of  intercepting  sewers”— the  period 
was  necessarily  one  of  retrenchment  because  of  the  commercial  depression, 
“which  demanded  a  cessation  of  all  but  the  very  necessary  activities.”* **  Also 
in  an  age  of  laissez  faire  the  emphasis  in  government  was  still  somewhat  on  the 
older  and  more  or  less  negative  functions,  such  as  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  poor  relief,  although  the  growth  of  population  and  a  changing 
concept  regarding  the  nature  of  government  were  beginning  to  thrust  new 
functions  upon  the  city.  After  1885  there  was  a  rapid  expansion  of  activities, 
especially  notable  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  public  welfare,  hospitals,  parks, 
play-rounds  and  schools,  and  later  in  subway  construction,  street  widening  city 
planning  and  traffic  regulation.  “Municipal  activity  went  into  new  fields. 
Civic  responsibility  for  the  children  of  its  less-favored  citizens  brought  t  ie 
playground.  A  keener  interest  in  the  future  of  these  same  children  requires 
the  appropriation  of  large  sums  for  schools  of  a  technical  character.  Aar- 
seeing  policy  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  rapid  transit  problem  called  for 
the  expenditure  of  millions  in  the  building  of  subways.  The  period  (after  188 , ) 
also  saw  the  establishment  of  the  great  metropolitan  systems  which  made 
possible  a  more  economical  satisfaction  of  certain  vital  wants.”  * 

4s  a  result  of  these  developments  the  City  of  Boston  in  1930  constitutes  a 
huge  public  service  agency,  the  activities  of  which  touch  every  phase  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  community  and  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  every 
individual  living  within  its  boundaries.  Not  only  does  the  city  provide  such 
important  services  as  police  and  fire  protection,  streets,  water,  the  removal  ot 
refuse  and  the  care  of  the  unfortunate,  but  there  is  no  other  city  which  has  shown 
greater  generosity  in  providing  for  the  public  such  facilities  as  parks,  public  baths 
and  gymnasia,  in  which  field  it  has  been  a  pioneer.f  Her  public  library  is 
unsurpassed  in  this  country  in  the  variety  of  its  collections  and  m  the  extent  of 
its  service  to  the  community;  while  her  schools,  especially  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  the  history  of  which  dates  from  1635,  have  maintained  a  high  standing. 
Through  the  Health  Department,  with  its  divisions  of  child  hygiene,  medicine, 
sanitation,  food  inspection,  laboratories  and  vital  statistics,  and  also  through  its. 
hospitals,  the  city  has  guarded  the  health  of  the  community  so  effectively  that 
in  1930  the  death  rate  stands  at  about  one  half  of  the  rate  existing  in  the  80  s. 
Moreover,  a  survey  of  the  health  services  maintained  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
United  States  conducted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Child  Health  Association  and  the  United  States  Pubhc 
Health  Service  gave  Boston  a  total  score  of  907  out  of  a  possible  1,000  points. 
Boston  was  also  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  construct  a  municipally 
owned  subway  and,  as  congestion  of  population  has  increased,  it  has  continued 
to  extend  and  improve  rapid  transit  facilities  in  accordance  with  a  policy 
which  has  been  regarded  as  “an  enlightened  one  and  faithfully  administered  by 
those  in  charge.  ”ff  The  expansion  of  the  services  of  the  city  during  the  last  halt- 
century  is  also  indicated  by  the  growth  in  city  and  county  expenditures,  which 


*  C.  P.  Huse,  The  Financial  History  of  Boston,  1916,  page  343. 
t  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Great  Cities  in  America,  1910,  page  372;  John  Koren, 
of  Its  Government,  page  128. 

**  Boston  Year  Book,  1924-25.  pages  110-111. 

tt  John  Koren,  Boston,  1822  to  1922,  The  Story  of  Its  Government,  page 
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have  increased  from  about  thirteen  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  in  1880-81 
to  over  seventy-six  millions  of  dollars  in  1930.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
citizen  in  1930  receives  more  from  the  city  government  than  he  did  fifty  years  ago 
and  that  the  increase  in  outlay,  disturbing  as  it  may  be,  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  demand  of  the  public  for  more  and  more  services,  as  well  as  to  the  greatly 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  applied  to  labor  or  to 
commodities. 

The  history  of  the  government  of  Boston  during  the  last  half-century 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  some  of  the  men  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs  —  especially  those  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  Mayor.  The  work  of  recent  mayors,  such  as  John  F.  Fitzgerald 
(1906-07,  1910-13),  George  A.  Hibbard  (1908-09),  James  M.  Curley  (1914-17, 
1922-25,  1930-33),  Andrew  J.  Peters  (1918-21),  and  Malcolm  E.  Nichols 
(1926-29),  is  so  well  known  as  to  make  extended  comment  unnecessary,  but  it 
is  fitting  that  the  contributions  of  some  of  the  earlier  chief  executives  be  recalled 
to  mind.  Especially  noteworthy  were  the  administrations  of  Hugh  O’Brien, 
who  during  his  term  of  office  from  1885  to  1888  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Franklin  Park  lands  in  West  Roxbury,  the  Back  Bay  lands,  and 
the  City  Point  tract,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganizations  made 
necessary  by  the  charter  amendments  of  1884  and  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
state  interference;  of  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.  (1891—94),  one  of  the  outstanding 
students  of  city  government  in  the  United  States,  who  was  elected  Mayor  four 
times,  receiving  at  his  second  election  the  largest  majority  given  any  mayor  up 
to  that  time,  who  stood  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the 
city’s  affairs,  reduced  the  number  of  executive  departments,  inaugurated  many 
fiscal  reforms,  promoted  the  construction  of  the  first  subway,  gave  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  especially  in  regard  to  water  supply, 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  park  system,  and  after  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  mayor  served  as  chairman  of  the  original  Finance  Commission,  the 
labors  of  which  resulted  in  the  charter  of  1909;  of  Josiah  Quincy  (1896-99),  the 
third  member  of  his  family,  all  bearing  the  same  name,  to  hold  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Boston,  who  is  remembered  for  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  for  his  keen  interest  in 
school  matters,  for  the  modern  system  of  playgrounds,  gymnasia  and  bath 
houses  which  he  began,  and  for  his  general  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  poorer 
citizens  “some  of  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  more  fortunately  situated”;  and 
of  Patrick  A.  Collins  (1902-05),  who  “took  office  after  a  distinguished  public 
career  of  four  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  six  years  as  Congressman,  and  four 
years  as  United  States  Consul-General  at  London”  and  of  whom  President 
Cleveland  remarked,  “  In  public  life  he  was  strictly  honest  and  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  responsibilities  which  office-holding  involves.”  These  men,  together 
with  the  other  mayors  of  the  period  —  Frederick  O.  Prince  (1877,  79-81),  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green  (1882),  Albert  Palmer  (1883),  Augustus  P.  Martin  (1884), 
Thomas  N.  Hart  (1889-90,  1900-01),  and  Edwin  U.  Curtis  (1895),  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  city  government  and  for  the  extension 
of  its  services  to  the  public.  Taking  the  group  as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  great  city  of  America  which  can  boast  of 
such  a  distinguished  group  of  chief  executives  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
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This  subject  will  be  better  understood  if  we  review  briefly  the  formation 
and  gradual  expansion  of  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  final  coalescence  of  the 
city  with  the  adjacent  suburbs. 

The  small  peninsula  which  constituted  the  original  town  was  settled  chiefly 
because  it  was  so  easily  defensible,  but,  the  settlement  once  having  been 
formed,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  other  things  beside  defensibility  were 
necessary  for  the  site  of  the  town.  From  the  very  start  Boston  became  the 
center  of  commerce  and  industry  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
space  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  industries  tended  to  lessen  its  already 
narrow  boundaries  for  dwellings,  and  before  long  it  was  found  necessary  to 
secure  more  land  for  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  people. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the  peninsula 
unoccupied  for  dwellings.  The  hill  tops,  and  especially  the  top  and  slopes  of 
Beacon  Hill,  remained  unoccupied.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  were  made  at  sea  level.  In  Salem, 
in  Lynn,  in  Boston,  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  in  Dorchester  and  in  Braintree, 
the  level  land  was  occupied.  In  Plymouth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earliest 
settlers  built  their  houses  on  a  hill.  Whether  this  difference  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts 
Bay  settlements  came  from  the  eastern  fens  and  lowlands,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  came  from  the  hilly  counties,  would  be  a  nice  question  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  history  of  the  settlements,  but  cannot  be  further  considered  here. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  with  the  whole  of  Boston  Common  and  Beacon 
Hill  unoccupied,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  straitened  for  house  room. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  condition  became  acute. 

As  it  happened,  the  borders  of  the  peninsula  were  indented  by  a  number 
of  large  coves,  or  bays.  On  the  north  side  there  was  a  great  cove,  or  pond, 
shut  in  by  an  island  on  the  north;  on  the  east  was  the  East  Cove,  taking  in 
all  the  waterfront  between  the  South  Battery  and  the  North  Battery,  that  is, 
between  Fort  Hill  and  Hanover  street;  on  the  south  was  the  South  Cove, 
and  on  the  west  was  the  Back  Bay.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  work 
of  filling  in  those  coves  began. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  divide  all  the  older  towns.  From  Braintree,  Dorchester,  Lynn 
and  Salem,  new  towns  were  set  off.  So  in  Boston,  Brookline  was  set  off  in 
1705  and  Chelsea  in  1739.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  opposite  tendency  came  into  existence.  In  1804  what  is  now  South  Boston, 
and  was  then  known  as  Dorchester  Heights,  was  annexed  from  Dorchester  to 
Boston,  and  in  1855  Washington  Village  was  likewise  taken  from  Dorchester 
and  annexed  to  Boston.  During  the  same  period  the  process  of  enlarging  the 
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limits  by  filling  in  the  coves  continued.  Beacon  Hill  was  lowered  110  feet, 
and  all  the  material  taken  from  it  was  used  to  fill  in  the  mill  pond  at  the  north 
end  of  the  city,  extending  from  Haymarket  square  to  Causeway  street,  and 
the  filling  of  the  eastern  inlet  was  completed. 

The  greatest  of  these  works,  however,  was  the  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay. 
The  Back  Bay  was  filled  in  as  the  final  result  of  a  proposed  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  by  which  the  bay  was  to  be  inclosed  by  dams  and  used  for  the  production 
of  power  by  tidal  gates. 

In  1814  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation  was  formed  and  work 
was  at  once  begun  on  the  main  dam.  I  he  Back  Bay  was  then  an  expanse  of 
water  and  marsh  from  the  foot  of  the  Common  to  the  uplands  of  Biookline, 
and  from  the  Charles  river  to  Boston  Neck.  The  corporation  built  a  dam 
known  as  the  “milldam,”  following  what  is  practically  now  the  present  line 
of  Beacon  street  from  Charles  street  to  Sewall’s  Point  at  Brookline,  also  a 
cross  dam  along  what  is  now  Brookline  avenue  to  Gravelly  Point  in  Roxbury. 
Roadways  were  to  be  constructed  and  the  dams  used  as  toll  roads.  1  he  tide¬ 
water  within  the  area  of  the  milldam  was  to  furnish  water  power  for  mills. 
Parker  Hill  quarry  furnished  the  stone,  and  Irish  laborers  were  imported  to 
furnish  the  labor.  The  property  of  the  Mill  Corporation  passed  in  1824  to 
the  Boston  Water  Power  Company,  while  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Cor¬ 
poration  retained  the  roads  and  property  north  of  the  dam.  The  milldam 
became  a  famous  speedway,  and  was  so  used  winter  and  summer  until  about 
1880. 

Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  state  and  city  and  the  corporation,  a 
commission  was  appointed  which  in  1852  recommended  the  filling  of  the  Back 
Bay.  The  lands  were  divided  by  agreement.  About  570  acres  were  added 
to  the  city  by  this  filling,  and  thus  the  land  devoted  to  dwelling  houses  was 
greatly  increased. 

This  increase  of  territory  by  filling  was  not  enough  to  accommodate  the 
population,  which  early  began  to  seek  homes  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Boston  had  lived  each  to  itself.  Each  had  its  business  center,  its 
schools  and  churches,  its  independent  town  meeting;  and  most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  went  seldom  outside  their  own  town  for  business,  for  society  or  for 
pleasure.  With  the  increase  of  rapid  transit  and  of  immigration  from  the 
city,  the  inhabitants  came  more  and  more  to  look  to  downtown  Boston  for 
business  and  amusement,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  residential 
portion  of  Boston  for  society.  This  has  constituted  in  reality  a  revolution 
in  the  character  and  social  ways  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  To  a  greater 
and  greater  extent  the  old  ways  have  been  superseded  by  new  ways  molded 
on  those  of  the  central  city,  or  even  have  been  merged  in  the  city  life. 

In  1854  modern  rapid  inter-urban  transit  was  inaugurated  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  street  railway.  This  railway,  begun  in  1854  and  completed  in 
185G,  led  from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  and  was  operated  by  horses.  Several 
other  roads  were  at  once  built,  from  Boston  to  Roxbury,  to  Dorchester,  to  Brook¬ 
line  and  to  Charlestown.  The  result  of  this  inauguration  of  rapid  transit  was 
the  settling  of  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan  district  by  business  men  of 
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Boston  who  moved  from  the  congested  city  limits  into  the  more  rural  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Those  parts  of  the  suburbs  which  w^ere  reached 
by  the  street  railways  were  first  occupied. 

Beginning  with  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  places,  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
West  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Charlestown,  Somerville  and  Cambridge,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  who  had  been  brought  up  as  townspeople  in  small  towns  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  generation  trained  in  urban  politics,  in  urban  society  and  in  urban 
industry.  The  immigrants  from  Boston,  still  in  substance  Bostonians,  so  filled 
up  the  vacant  spaces  in  these  towns  as  to  give  them  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Boston.  The  plan  of  local  government  which  had  grown  up  independent  of 
state  and  national  politics  and  was  carried  on  in  the  traditional  way  by  the 
older  class  of  inhabitants  has  been  entirely  superseded  in  many  of  the  local 
cities  and  towns  by  a  government  modeled  on  that  of  Boston.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  farther  removed  from  Boston  this  movement  has  been  less  pronounced, 
but  in  all  of  them  deviations  from  the  old  New  England  social  and  political 
customs  have  taken  place  by  insensible  gradations,  until  today  the  City  of 
Boston  is  in  fact  the  center  of  life  in  them. 

As  early  as  1854  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  City 
of  Boston  by  further  annexation.  An  act  was  passed  permitting  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Charlestown  to  Boston,  provided  this  was  approved  by  the  inhabitants. 
Apparently  little  interest  was  taken  in  it,  either  by  the  people  of  Boston  or  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Charlestown.  A  pamphlet  written  by  Josiah  Quincy,  ex-Mayor 
of  Boston,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  The  same 
arguments  still  used  for  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  city,  that  Boston’s  “dignity 
suffers  by  having  so  few  numbers  that  foreigners  would  regard  Boston  with 
greater  respect  and  interest  if  her  number  were  greater  and  if  she  occupied  a 
wider  space,”  were  used  in  favor  of  annexation,  as  if,  Mayor  Quincy  added, 
“the  weight  and  value  of  cities  were  to  be  ascertained  like  those  of  beef  cattle,  by 
the  scales.”  The  recent  action  of  Philadelphia  in  absorbing  her  suburbs  was  cited 
in  favor  of  annexation.  Quincy  argued  for  a  continuance  of  that  happy  division 
of  the  New  England  population  into  small  communities,  with  limited  powers,  of 
a  size  and  extent  easily  to  be  watched  over  and  managed  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  He  opposed  annexation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  a  new 
social  organization,  namely,  that  of  a  great  city.  The  existence  of  great  cities 
“is  as  little  reconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  republicanism  as  it  is  with  the  pre¬ 
dominancy  of  sound  principle.”  AYhether  because  of  Quincy’s  arguments  or 
for  other  reasons,  this  plan  for  annexation  was  defeated.  But  in  another  decade 
the  demand  for  annexation  would  not  be  denied.  In  1867  the  city  of  Roxbury, 
nearest  to  Boston  and  most  affected  by  immigration,  voted  for  annexation  to 
the  greater  city,  and  in  1868  the  territory  of  Roxbury  was  absorbed  into  that 
of  Boston.  Two  years  later  the  neighboring  town  of  Dorchester  was  also 
annexed  and  after  four  years  more  the  towns  of  Charlestown,  Brighton  and 
West  Roxbury  were  added. 

In  the  legislation  of  1873  the  town  of  Brookline  was  named  as  one  of  those 
which  might  be  annexed  to  Boston,  but,  while  the  other  towms  voted  in  favor  of 
the  annexation,  Brookline  voted  strongly  against  it,  and  so  far  as  that  town  was 
concerned,  therefore,  the  annexation  failed.  Although  the  city  immigration 
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had  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  town,  nevertheless 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  up  to  this  time  unaffected  by  the  wave  of  civic  life  and 
retained  the  aspects  of  a  country  town.  Until  now  (1931)  the  predominant 
opinion  in  Brookline  is  opposed  to  any  kind  of  union  with  Boston. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  annexation  of  Dorchester  and  the  other  adjoin¬ 
ing  towns  was  that  the  movement  of  population  from  Boston  was  stimulated 
and  available  land  was  soon  filled  with  the  homes  of  business  men  who  came  out 
from  Boston  to  live  there.  Within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  annexation  Dor¬ 
chester,  for  instance,  had  become  thickly  populated  with  persons  coming  out 
from  Boston  and  its  older  characteristics  had  been  entirely  submerged  by  those 
of  the  new  urban  population. 

The  motive  of  this  annexation  was  not  merely  to  provide  a  place  for  Boston 
business  men  to  live.  Two  of  the  annexed  localities,  Charlestown  and  Brighton, 
were  already  well  populated,  Charlestown  being  a  considerable  city.  The  census 
of  1870  had  shown  that  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  near  Boston  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  population  of  Boston  itself.  Other  cities  in  the 
United  States  were  pressing  Boston  in  population.  A  very  considerable  motive 
at  work  in  the  annexations  of  1874  was  the  desire  to  have  those  cities  and  towns 
in  which  the  industrial  population  of  Boston  largely  lived  counted  in  the  census 
of  Boston. 

Whether  or  not  the  centennial  celebrations  in  1875  turned  the  thoughts  of 
the  citizens  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  to  their  origins,  at  any  rate  from  that 
time  an  increasing  aversion  to  annexation  possessed  them.  With  the  exception 
of  the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  in  1912,  there  have  been  no  annexa¬ 
tions  since  those  of  1S74,  and  no  probability  of  consent  to  annexation  on  the 
part  of  any  suburban  district.  Nevertheless,  as  census  after  census  has  shown 
the  population  of  the  City  of  Boston  almost  stationary,  while  the  suburbs  grew 
very  rapidly,  the  question  of  some  reorganization  of  the  territory  has  become 
important. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  determined 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  city  to  include  the  whole  urban  population 
of  Boston  and  its  surrounding  district  was  made.  The  father  of  this  movement, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Greater  Boston  to  his  proposed  enlarged  city,  was 
Sylvester  Baxter.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Herald  he  advocated 
the  formation  of  a  single  federated  city,  taking  in  the  entire  metropolitan  district. 
The  substance  of  these  articles  was  later  published  in  a  pamphlet,  “Greater 
Boston;  A  Study  for  a  Federated  Metropolis,”  dated  Boston,  1891.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  urges  that  the  true  geographical  Boston  “is  really  Boston  just  as 
much  as  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  population 
within  the  limits  which  they  now  occupy.  Philadelphia  was  the  first  of  the 
great  cities  to  extend  its  limits  comprehensively.  Chicago  has  recently  done 
the  same.  It  is  now  proposed  that  New  York  do  the  same. 

“The  population  within  the  limits  has  been  injured  by  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  has  long  since  outgrown, —  a  government  that  has  been  made  to  work  at 
all  only  by  a  patching.  Boston  has  also  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by 
exhibiting  a  much  slower  ratio  of  growth  than  it  is  really  entitled  to.” 
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He  favored  a  ten-mile  radius  which  had  a  population  in  1890  of  884,815 
and  an  average  tax  rate  of  $14,025. 

The  only  objections,  he  says,  outside  of  opposition  from  the  counties  which 
by  his  plan  would  be  changed,  would  come  from  certain  of  the  municipalities 
which  are  now  favorably  circumstanced  in  respect  of  large  property  values,  low 
tax  rates  and  the  like,  and  from  those  persons  who  would  fear  the  effect  that 
such  a  metropolitan  organization  might  have  upon  various  political  interests. 
A  plan  for  the  equalization  of  taxation  would  be  likely  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  opposition  based  on  low  taxes.  It  is  really  just  as  undemocratic  to  permit 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  inequality  of  privileges  among  the  various  com¬ 
munities  composing  the  Commonwealth  as  it  is  to  permit  similar  inequality 
among  individuals.  He  favored  a  county  government,  similar  to  the  London 
County  Council,  by  extending  the  County  of  Suffolk  to  include  all  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

The  government  of  greater  London  has  become  the  type  of  federated  local 
government.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  great  cities  of  America  have  grown 
by  annexation,  that  is,  by  incorporating  suburban  territory  in  the  city.  In  this 
way  Philadelphia  increased  in  area  from  a  territory  of  two  square  miles  to  an 
area  of  128  square  miles.  The  mileage  of  Chicago  has  been  increased  from 
four-tenths  of  a  mile  to  205  miles;  of  New  York  from  22  to  314;  of  Los  Angeles, 
from  28  to  420;  of  Detroit  from  three-tenths  to  139;  while  Boston  remains  much 
the  smallest  among  the  cities  of  anywhere  near  its  population,  with  a  mileage  of 
44  square  miles.  Baxter’s  plan  did  not  contemplate  an  increase  of  the  territory 
of  Boston,  but  (following  the  model  of  London)  the  creation  of  a  new  County  of 
Boston,  governed  by  a  county  council.  This  plan  involved  a  change  in  the 
territory  of  three  counties. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  proposal  was  seriously  considered,  and  a  state  commission 
was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  “a  system  of  metropolitan  control.”  An 
elaborate  report  was  presented  in  1896,  following  the  lines  of  Mr.  Baxter’s 
suggestion,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

For  twenty  years  nothing  was  done  in  the  direction  of  a  federated  city. 
But  in  1919  Andrew  J.  Peters,  then  Mayor,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
urged  a  federation  like  that  suggested  by  Sylvester  Baxter.  The  chief  points 
of  his  pamphlet  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  population,  spreading  out  from  the  original  scattered  centers,  has 
expanded  and  coalesced  in  many  places  so  that  the  town  boundaries  retain 
scarcely  a  local  significance.  The  district  has  one  main  water  supply,  one 
general  park  service,  a  principal  sewerage  system,  administered  by  a  single 
board.  It  is  one  district  for  fire  Drevention,  one  postal  district,  one  banking, 
commercial  and  distribution  center. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  utmost  possible  benefit,  a  union  should  be  made 
largely  and  boldly,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  district  in  the  scope  of  its  provisions. 
In  that  event  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a  general  reorganization,  which  might 
very  well  preserve  to  the  separate  cities  and  towns  full  local  jurisdiction,  while 
creating  a  metropolitan  council  composed  of  representatives  of  the  district  at 
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large,  to  administer  affairs  of  metropolitan  interest.  The  most  powerful  and 
far-reaching  advantage  is  the  stimulus  it  will  give  to  commerce  and  industry. 

“I  have  been  asked  whether  I  think  mere  size  is  desirable  in  itself 
or  will  of  itself  attract  business  to  Boston.  Obviously,  it  is  not  for  an 
empty  boast  of  numbers  or  to  advance  a  few  places  in  the  list  of  cities 
that  we  ask  for  this  radical  remedy.  It  is  for  the  weight  of  authority 
that  goes  with  mass.  .  .  .  We  want  all  the  credit  and  advantage 

that  should  come  to  us  for  having  built  up  on  the  shores  of  our  magnifi¬ 
cent  harbor  a  flourishing  city  of  a  million  and  a  half  souls.  In  this 
sense,  I  submit  that  size  will  attract  business.  It  will  advertise  us 
in  a  legitimate  way,  but  it  will  do  more  than  that.  I  hold  that  our 
metropolitan  unity  will  be  the  symbol  of  a  newly  awakened  interest 
and  the  expression  of  a  new  common  will.  ...  A  City  of  Boston, 
quickened  and  thrilled  to  higher  ambitions  by  such  a  union,  and  en¬ 
larged  so  that  within  twenty-five  years  it  will  number  two  million 
inhabitants,  will  be  better  able,  by  the  very  volume  of  its  resources  and 
the  weight  of  its  appeal,  to  create  the  conditions  that  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  if  commerce  and  industry  are  to  flourish  here  in  full  measure.” 

A  second  advantage  is  that  it  would  give  the  federated  city  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  citizenship.  Probably  a  hundred  thousand  people  a  day  come  in  town 
to  work.  These  nonresident  workers  are  as  a  rule  people  of  character  and 
intelligence.  Since  the  congestion  in  Boston  makes  it  less  attractive  to  live  in, 
the  natural  tendency  of  these  people  is  to  remove  to  the  open  suburbs.  The  city 
is  more  and  more  a  place  of  business  with  enormous  foreign  populations.  Some 
of  the  suburbs  betray  a  tendency  to  social  exclusiveness. 

“The  separation  of  the  two  elements  is  an  injury  to  both,  in  that 
it  prevents  mutual  understanding  and  necessary  assimilation.  A  fed¬ 
erated  city  would  bring  them  together  on  common  ground  and  round 
out  the  electorate  where  it  is  now  excessively  one-sided.  Not  only 
should  it  be  the  right  of  Boston  business  men  and  Boston  workers, 
living  a  little  beyond  the  present  limits,  to  vote  on  affairs  of  large 
interest  to  the  district.  It  should  be  their  duty  to  do  so  and  to  take 
part  in  the  general  government.” 

A  third  gain  would  be  the  organization  of  fire  and  police  services  and  the 
highway  system  on  a  metropolitan  basis.  Another  large  benefit  would  be 
in  the  city  planning  which  could  direct  the  flow  of  population.  Finally,  there 
are  administrative  improvements  and  economies  to  be  gained. 

The  government  of  the  new  city,  if  it  realizes  its  best  possibilities,  may 
include  men  of  the  highest  distinction,  just  as  eminent  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  from  Lord  Rosebery  to  John  Burns,  have  sat  in  the  London  County 
Council. 

Boston  is  in  the  second  class  of  cities  in  population.  It  has  the  smallest 
area  of  all  the  large  cities  except  Baltimore  and  the  most  congested  population 
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of  all  except  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Greater  Boston  would  stand  in  the 
first  class  in  population,  would  have  the  largest  area  and  very  much  the  least 
congestion. 

In  forty  years,  from  1875  to  1915,  Boston  increased  in  population  118  per 
cent  and  Greater  Boston  154  per  cent. 

Two  downtown  wards  of  Boston  are  valued  at  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
valuation  of  Greater  Boston.  Boston  in  1918  paid  three  fifths  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  assessments.  The  tax  rates  of  about  half  the  metropolitan  district 
were  in  1918  higher  than  that  of  Boston,  and  in  the  other  half,  lower.  The 
weakness  of  the  Boston  trade  is  in  its  exports.  In  imports  Boston  stands  second, 
in  exports  fifth  among  the  commercial  cities.  In  manufactures  Boston  ranked 
seventh  in  1914  and  Greater  Boston  ranked  fourth. 

Thus  may  be  summarized  Mayor  Peters’  important  proposal.  Nothing 
came  of  his  able  contention  for  ten  years,  but  in  1930,  his  successor,  Mayor 
Curley,  asked  representative  citizens  from  a  number  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  metropolitan  district  to  meet  and  consider  the  question.  The  result  of 
these  deliberations  will  be  stated  later. 

While  these  efforts  at  annexation  or  federation  were  being  made,  the  need 
of  metropolitan  action  for  many  functions  of  government  that  were  of  interest 
to  the  whole  district  had  become  clear.  In  1870  a  plan  was  put  forth  for  metro¬ 
politan  parks  and  boulevards  centering  on  the  Charles  River  Basin  and  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.  The  next  year,  in  response  to  this  first  suggestion, 
a  further  proposition  for  a  Grand  Avenue  through  the  city  was  put  forth.  In 
1872  one  of  the  first  suggestions  was  made  for  city  planning.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  development  of  the  city  should  be  anticipated  by  a  plan  for  laying  out 
avenues  and  for  preserving  the  beauty  spots.  A  few  years  later  a  medical 
commission  was  appointed  and  published  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Boston,  which  advocated  joint  control  of  sanitary  matters.  These  led  to 
no  immediate  action;  but  as  population  increased  around  Boston  Harbor 
the  need  of  some  method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  cities  and  towns  sur¬ 
rounding  the  harbor  became  acute.  Suburban  towns  were  turning  their  sewage 
into  the  rivers  which,  emptying  into  Boston  Harbor,  created  a  great  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  entire  district.  It  was  essential  that  all  the  sewage  of  the 
district  should  be  taken  in  charge  and  carried  a  sufficient  distance  out  to  sea  to 
secure  its  healthful  disposal  by  the  operation  of  the  tides.  Accordingly,  the 
Legislature  created  in  1889  a  Metropolitan  Sewer  District,  which  built  an 
intercepting  sewer  and  carried  the  sewage  far  out  to  sea. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1895,  this  exercise  of  metropolitan  co-operation  had 
so  commended  itself  that  two  metropolitan  district  boards  were  appointed. 
The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  a  pure 
and  sufficient  water  supply  for  the  towns  of  the  metropolitan  district.  It  was 
necessary  to  go  far  away  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water.  It  seemed 
undesirable  to  have  this  done  by  the  City  of  Boston  alone,  particularly  since 
several  other  places  were  in  acute  need  of  an  additional  supply.  The  Legis¬ 
lature,  therefore,  created  in  1895  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  which 
undertook  to  secure  such  a  supply  for  Boston  and  any  of  its  suburbs  that  chose 
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to  join.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Commission  procured  a  large  supply  of 
excellent  water  north  of  Worcester,  and  managed  the  distribution  of  this  supply. 
At  the  same  time,  the  question  of  securing  breathing  spots  throughout  the 
metropolitan  district  to  take  care  of  the  vastly  increased  population  presented 
itself,  and  a  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  was  appointed,  which  secured 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts  of  land  in  metropolitan  Boston  for  parks. 
Along  with  other  smaller  parks  they  took  as  metropolitan  parks  Nantasket 
Beach,  Revere  Beach,  the  Blue  Hills,  the  Middlesex  Fells  about  Spot  Pond, 
and  the  Lynn  \\  oods,  leaving  the  local  parks,  those  of  Boston,  for  instance, 
under  local  jurisdiction. 

In  1901  the  two  boards  first  mentioned  were  consolidated  into  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board.  Work  in  the  metropolitan  district  con¬ 
tinued  under  charge  of  this  consolidated  Board  and  of  the  Park  Commission 
until  1919,  when  the  two  existing  boards  were  consolidated  into  a  Metropolitan 
District  Commission. 

The  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  completed  this 
history  of  co-operative  action.  There  thus  came  into  existence  a  sj^stem  of 
metropolitan  operations  which  most  efficientl}'  solved  the  problem  of  joint 
district  action.  This  Metropolitan  District  Commission  was,  however,  organ¬ 
ized  and  governed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  and  the  whole  state  deter¬ 
mined  the  scope  of  the  operations  and  the  expenses,  assessing  the  expenses, 
nevertheless,  upon  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  metropolitan  district.  In  this 
way,  while  the  work  is  efficiently  done,  the  principle  of  local  self-government 
is  violated. 

There  have,  in  fact,  been  two  objections  made  to  the  present  situation. 
The  most  important  practical  objection  is  that  the  metropolitan  district  is 
unorganized  and  there  is  no  person,  commission,  or  organization  authorized 
to  speak  the  will  of  the  district.  The  Metropolitan  Commission  is  an  organ 
of  the  state  and  can  express  its  will  only.  The  district,  itself,  is  unincorporated 
and  inarticulate.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  needs  of  the  district 
can  be  presented,  whether  to  the  state  or  to  any  department  of  the  National 
Government.  In  a  recent  able  publication  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
entitled  “The  Government  of  Municipal  Areas,”  it  is  said  (on  page  315)  that 
there  is  “no  political  organization  today  in  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
District  which  represents  the  district,  expresses  the  will  of  the  residents  and 
fights  for  their  interest  before  the  Legislature.’  1  he  other  objection,  which 
is  based  on  political  reasons,  has  already  been  stated;  that  the  money  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  district  is  spent,  not  on  the  vote  of  voters  of 
the  district,  but  on  the  vote  of  the  State  Legislature.  There  is  no  local  self- 
government. 

On  this  point  the  Commission  of  1896  spoke  as  follows: 

“A  system  of  metropolitan  control  which  permits  the  Legislature, 
representing  the  entire  Commonwealth,  to  tax  the  people  of  the  district 
not  for  state  but  for  local  purposes,  and  then,  having  deprived  them  of 
all  but  a  fractional  voice  in  the  levying  of  the  tax,  decrees  that  the 
money  shall  be  spent  by  those  whom  the  payers  of  the  tax  have  no 
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voice  in  appointing  and  over  whom  they  can  exercise  no  control,  is  not 
a  system  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  American  political  methods. 

That  good  work  has  been  done  under  it  is  not  an  argument  in  its 
defense.” 

In  March,  1904,  a  bill  for  a  Metropolitan  District  Planning  Board  was 
introduced,  but  it  did  not  pass.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  1906.  In  1907  a 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Improvements  was  authorized.  They  studied 
the  question  of  rapid  transit  and  of  highway  development  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  report  of  this  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission  of  1909  not 
only  dealt  with  local  transit  facilities  but  urged  a  system  of  freight  terminals 
which  would  permit  the  rapid  interchange  of  freight.  Greater  Boston  should 
be  regarded  as  a  terminal  district.  They  recommended  a  consolidated  Met¬ 
ropolitan  District  Commission  and,  as  an  adjunct  thereto,  the  creation  of  a 
Metropolitan  District  Council  composed  of  the  responsible  executive  officials 
of  the  various  communities.  The  Legislature  of  1909  created  a  joint  board 
to  reconsider  and  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  little  actual  progress  was  made  at  that  time.  In  1911  the  Legis¬ 
lature  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission.  The 
report  of  this  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission,  published  in  1912,  included  a 
bill  providing  for  a  Planning  Commission  of  five  persons,  three  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  two  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston.  Further  study  was  made  in 
1914,  and  in  191.5  a  Terminal  Commission  was  appointed  which  made  a  report 
in  1916.  Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished. 

In  the  census  of  1920  a  study  was  made  of  metropolitan  districts  in  the 
United  States.  Boston  was  the  only  great  city  in  which  the  suburban  territory 
of  the  metropolitan  district  had  a  decided  preponderance  of  population  over  the 
central  city. 

In  1922  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Board.  This  was  finally  authorized  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1923,  as  a  division  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

In  1930  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  who  had  already  introduced  a  Greater 
Boston  bill  in  1924,  invited  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  metropolitan  district  to 
consider  a  plan  for  governing  the  metropolitan  area.  This  commission  reported 
a  plan  for  a  federated  government  by  giving  the  control  of  the  district  activities, 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  a  new  city,  called  Metro¬ 
politan  Boston,  which  should  manage  the  existing  district  activities,  thus 
returned  to  the  self-government  of  the  district,  and  should  leave  the  constituent 
cities  and  towns  unchanged  in  function  and  in  form  of  government.  This  plan, 
based  on  Mr.  Baxter’s  suggestion,  differed  from  his  plan  in  two  important 
particulars:  It  left  both  the  county  governments  and  the  city  and  town  govern¬ 
ments  unchanged  and  affected  only  the  district  government.  This  plan  did  not 
win  approval.  Another  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  of  1932. 
This  measure  provides  for  a  referendum  vote  on  the  plan  in  the  whole  district. 
If  approved,  it  will  still  leave  the  local  governments  intact  but  will  turn  over  the 
functions  of  the  present  state  commission,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Transit  Com- 
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mission  and  the  Port  Authority,  to  a  commission  of  four,  appointed  by  a  metro¬ 
politan  council,  who  will  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

To  sum  up,  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  systems,  parks,  beaches 
and  boulevards  are  administered  as  units  by  a  state  commission;  but  the  feder¬ 
ated  city,  of  broader  scope,  which  many  favor,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  win  the 
necessary  support  among  the  public  bodies  concerned.  Agitation,  however,  in 
behalf  of  some  form  of  partial  consolidation  continues  and  may  eventually  be 
crowned  with  success. 

The  boundaries  of  Greater  Boston  —  in  other  words,  of  that  central  and 
suburban  territory  which  is  commercially  and  socially  Boston  —  have  been 
widened  from  year  to  year.  In  1850,  when  the  extension  of  the  city  was  first 
urged,  the  contemplated  addition  was  of  the  cities  of  Roxbury  and  Charlestown, 
and  perhaps  Cambridge.  In  1891  Baxter  suggested  a  ten-mile  radius.  In  the 
time  of  Mayor  Peters,  fifteen  miles  was  suggested.  The  successive  Metropolitan 
District  Acts  have  added  one  and  another  town  to  the  metropolitan  district 
until  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1930  the  metropolitan  area  comprised  forty- 
three  cities  and  towns,  covered  457  square  miles  of  land,  and  had  a  population 
of  1,955,168. 

In  1930  the  metropolitan  territory  covered  the  following  cities  and  towns; 

County  of  Suffolk 

Boston.  Founded  1630;  city  since  1822.  Mayor  with  large  power,  and  City  Council  with 
single  chamber. 

Chelsea.  Separated  from  Boston  1739;  city  since  1857. 

Revere.  Separated  from  Chelsea  as  North  Chelsea  1846;  name  changed  1871;  city  since  1914. 
Winthrop.  Separated  from  North  Chelsea  1852;  town. 

County  of  Essex 

Lynn.  Founded  as  Saugus  1631;  name  changed  1637;  city  since  1850. 

Nahant.  Separated  from  Lynn  1853;  town. 

Saugus.  Separated  from  Lynn  1815;  town. 

Swampscott.  Separated  from  Lynn  1852;  town. 

County  of  Middlesex 

Arlington.  Separated  from  Cambridge  as  West  Cambridge  1807;  name  changed  1867;  town, 
with  representative  town  meeting. 

Belmont.  Formed  1859  from  parts  of  Waltham,  Watertown  and  Arlington;  town. 
Cambridge.  Founded  as  Newe  Towne  1631;  name  changed  1636;  city  since  1846. 

Everett.  Separated  from  Malden  1S70;  city  since  1892. 

Lexington.  Separated  from  Cambridge  1713;  town. 

Malden.  Separated  from  Charlestown  1649;  city  since  1881. 

Medford.  Founded  1630;  city  since  1892. 

Melrose.  Separated  from  Malden  1850;  city  since  1899. 

Newton.  Separated  from  Cambridge  1691;  city  since  1873. 

Reading.  Separated  from  Lynn  1644;  town. 

Somerville.  Separated  from  Charlestown  1842;  city  since  1871. 

Stoneham.  Separated  from  Charlestown  1725;  town. 

Wakefield.  Separated  from  Reading  as  South  Reading,  1812;  name  changed  1868;  town. 

W  altham.  Separated  from  Watertown  1738;  city  since  1884. 

Watertown.  Founded  1630;  town. 

Weston.  Separated  from  W'atertown  1713;  town. 

W  inchester.  Formed  1850  from  Medford,  Arlington  and  Woburn;  town. 

W'oburn.  Separated  from  Charlestown  1642;  city  since  1888. 
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County  of  Nohfoi.k 

Braintree.  Founded  1640;  town. 

Brookline.  Separated  from  Boston  1705;  town  with  representative  town  meeting. 
Canton.  Separated  from  Stoughton  1797;  town. 

Cohasset.  Separated  from  Hingham  1770;  town. 

Dedham.  Founded  1650;  town. 

Dover.  Separated  from  Dedham  1784;  town. 

Milton.  Separated  from  Dorchester  1662;  town. 

Needham.  Separated  from  Dedham  1711;  town. 

Norwood.  Formed  from  Dedham  and  Walpole  1S72;  town. 

Quincy.  Separated  from  Braintree  1792;  city  since  1888. 

Stoughton.  Separated  from  Dorchester  1726;  town. 

Walpole.  Separated  from  Dedham  1724;  town. 

Wellesley.  Separated  from  Needham  1881;  town. 

Westwood.  Separated  from  Dedham  1897;  town. 

Weymouth.  Founded  1623;  town. 

County  of  Plymouth 

Hingham.  Founded  1635;  town. 

Hull.  Founded  1644;  town. 


Editorial  Note 

The  logic  of  events  has  recently  brought  further  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
metropolitan  territory.  For  purposes  of  statistical  comparison  the  L'nited  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  established  metropolitan  districts  around  and  including  several  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country.  The  area  of  the  district  so  established  for  Boston  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  extending  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  perhaps  twenty  miles  from  the  State  House  and  covering  1,021  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1930  of  about  2,300,000.  It  embraces  nineteen  cities  and  sixty-one  towns, 
located  in  six  different  counties.  Its  area  is  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  state,  its 
population  fifty-four  per  cent.  Only  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  surpass  the  Boston 
district  in  population  and  general  importance. 

Time  alone  can  tell  whether  this  statistical  recognition  by  a  Federal  Bureau  will  further 
or  retard  the  movement  for  a  closer  jurisdictional  union  of  the  capital  and  the  adjoining 
municipalities.  It  does,  however,  advertise  to  the  country  at  large  the  proportions  of  the 
real  Boston  and  its  true  standing  among  American  cities. 
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State  Control  over  Boston:  the  Charter  and  its  Changes 
During  the  years  1880-1930  Boston  established  even  more  securely  its 
position  as  the  principal  city  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  illustrate  the  growth 
of  the  city,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  increase  in  population,  valuation 
and  cost  of  government  for  the  half-century  here  reviewed  with  that  for  the 
fifty-nine  years  preceding,  dating  from  the  first  City  Charter  in  1822.  In 
the  Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History,  published  in  1880,  James  M.  Bugbee, 
in  his  article  on  “Boston  under  the  Mayors,”  gives  the  figures  thus:  “During 
the  fifty-nine  years  that  the  city  government  has  been  established  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Boston  has  increased  from  about  45,000  to  362,535,  more  than  eightfold. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  city  in  1822  amounted  to  8249,000;  in  1880  the 
appropriations  for  current  expenses,  including  city  debt,  amounted  to 
810,190,387, —  a  fortyfold  increase.  The  valuation  of  property  for  purposes 
of  taxation  amounted  in  1823  to  844,896,800,  and  in  1880  to  8639,462,495, 
or  an  increase  of  almost  fourteenfold.”  By  1930  the  population  had  more 
than  doubled  to  781,188;  the  expenses  had  multiplied  by  seven  and  a  half  to 
876,233,861.24,  including  state  and  metropolitan  district  assessments;  and  the 
valuation  had  tripled  to  81,972,148,200.  In  the  form  of  a  table  these  items 
may  be  set  down  as  follows: 


1822 

1880 

1930 

Population . 

45,000 

.$249,000 

$44,896,800 

362,535 

$10,190,387 

$639,462,495 

781,188 

$76,233,861  24 

$1,972,148,200  00 

Expenses  ...  . 

V  aluat  ion  . 
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The  per  capita  wealth  thus  appears  to  have  increased  from  about  $1,000 
in  1822  to  $1,750  in  1880  and  $2,500  in  1930. 

In  18S0,  according  to  John  D.  Long  in  his  article,  “Boston  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  in  the  same  volume,  “Boston’s  portion  of  the  state  tax  was 
$619,110  out  of  $1,500,000,  or  more  than  41  per  cent,  while  the  census  gave 
Boston  362,535  out  of  1,783,086,  or  a  little  less  than  20.5  per  cent.”  Similar 
figures  for  1930  show  Boston’s  share  of  the  state  tax  to  be  $1,816,290  out  of 
$7,000,000,  or  about  26  per  cent,  while  its  population  of  718,188  was  about 
18.5  per  cent  of  the  total  4,249,614. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  growth  of  the  city  took  the  form 
of  development  as  a  metropolitan  center.  Relatively  to  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns,  as  might  be  expected,  the  tempo  of  its  growth,  measured 
in  terms  of  population  or  valuation,  slowed  down,  but  its  importance  as  the 
center  of  trade,  industry  and  finance  maintained  a  steady  increase.  The 
efforts  toward  a  greater  metropolitan  unity  evidenced  by  the  establishment 
of  various  metropolitan  boards  and  by  the  increasing  attention  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  greater  Boston  government,  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  and  will  be  treated  at  greater  length  elsewhere. 

Xor  is  it  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  writer  to  treat  in  detail  of  the 
relations  of  the  city  and  the  state  as  witnessed  by  the  political  development  of 
the  city  by  successive  amendments  to  its  fundamental  law,  the  City  Charter. 
These,  too,  are  treated  at  length  in  a  separate  article.  It  is,  however,  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  the  relations  in  other  respects  between  city  and  state  without 
some  brief  reference  to  the  charter  changes  during  the  period  under  review. 
For  the  form  of  the  city  government  from  time  to  time  necessarily  influenced 
the  attitude  of  the  Commonwealth  towards  the  finances  and  management 
of  her  principal  city.* 

The  charter  changes  of  1854,  intended  to  strengthen  the  Mayor’s  hands 
and  to  tighten  up  the  loose  form  of  government  by  City  Council  committees, 
were  found  to  be  ineffective.  As  a  result  of  two  reports  from  Charter  Revision 
Committees  of  1875  and  1884,  upon  which  the  Council  itself  took  no  action, 
the  Legislature  took  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  in  1885  the  charter  was 
again  amended  in  an  effort  still  further  to  centralize  executive  power.  However, 
the  reluctance  of  the  Council,  then  made  up  of  two  bodies,  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  and  the  Common  Council,  to  relinquish  their  control  over  executive  and 
administrative  functions,  coupled  with  their  power  to  over-ride  the  Mayor’s 
veto,  and  the  necessity  of  confirmation  of  the  Mayor’s  appointees  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  eventually  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  demand  for  a  further 
revision.  In  1909  the  Finance  Commission,  first  established  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  and  with  its  powers  later  strengthened  by  legis¬ 
lative  act,  recommended  a  wholesale  and  drastic  revision.  Their  plan  was 
adopted  after  stormy  debate  and  appeal  to  the  voters  on  one  of  its  features, 
and  has  since  constituted,  with  minor  amendments,  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  city.  This  charter,  as  Dean  Hanford  has  pointed  out  in  his  very  able 
discussion  of  the  subject,  went  further  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  concen- 


See  Huee,  “The  Financial  History  of  Boston,”  H.  U.  Pre6s,  1916,  page  340. 
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trating  executive  control  and  responsibility  in  the  Mayor;  abolished  the  former 
bicameral  Council  and  substituted  a  single  body  of  nine;  removed  from  the 
Council  almost  all  its  functions  save  those  of  passing  upon  appropriations 
and  loan  orders,  and  gave  the  Mayor  an  absolute  veto  on  all  its  actions;  sub¬ 
jected  the  Mayor’s  appointees  as  heads  of  departments  to  confirmation  by  the 
State  Board  of  Civil  Service;  and  set  up  a  permanent  Finance  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  full  power  of  investigation  and  inquiry  with 
attendant  publicity  into  the  management  of  the  city’s  affairs. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  changes  in  the  form  of  the  city  government  were 
accomplished  without  the  initiative  of  the  city,  and,  except  in  a  few  minor 
instances,  without  any  provision  for  acceptance  by  the  citizens.  And  so  we 
find  throughout  this  period,  in  these  as  in  other  relations  between  the  city  and 
the  state,  the  never-ending  controversy  of  home  rule  versus  paternalism  con¬ 
tinually  running  as  a  dominant  note  of  the  theme. 

The  decade  after  the  Civil  War  was  marked  by  enormous  expansion  of  all 
activities,  in  governmental  affairs  as  well  as  in  private  business,  and  Boston 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  For  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  the  total 
indebtedness  had  multiplied  in  the  decade  1865-75  fourfold,  from  less  than 
S20,000,000  to  more  than  §80,000,000.  Boston’s  net  debt,  at  the  close  of  1874, 
had  reached  the  figure  of  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  at  which  point 
it  was  to  remain  almost  stationary  during  the  succeeding  period  of  retrench¬ 
ment.*  This  enormous  increase  of  indebtedness  was  the  occasion,  undoubtedly, 
for  the  seizure  of  a  greater  measure  of  control  by  the  Legislature.  But  there 
were  other  reasons.  The  corruption  and  extravagance  of  the  period  and  the 
disclosure  of  such  scandals  as  the  operations  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York 
were  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  advocated  the  theory  that  it  was  a 
healthy  thing  to  give  the  rural  districts  a  check  on  the  “slick  city  fellows.”  In 
the  literature  of  the  time  there  is  much  evidence  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  that 
exists  to  this  day.  A  Tilden  commission  in  New  York,  reporting  in  1875,  found 
that  “the  notion  that  legislative  control  was  a  proper  remedy  [for  the  evils  of 
municipal  government]  was  a  serious  mistake,”  and  that  “one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  existing  evils  is  the  assumption  by  the  Legislature  of  the  direct  control 
of  local  affairs.”  This  criticism  was  quoted  with  approval  by  Mayor  Pierce  in 
his  inaugural  of  1878,  and  in  1887,  after  a  further  measure  of  control  was  taken 
by  the  State  Legislature,  as  evidenced  by  enactments  of  1885  relating  to  the  tax 
limit,  to  the  management  of  the  police  force,  to  charter  changes,  etc.,  we  find  a 
Boston  paper  commenting  editorially: 

“Whether  from  economic  or  moral  solicitude,  the  tendency  of  today 
is  to  seek  relief  and  restraint  from  the  Legislature  or  the  state  at  large 
for  every  form  of  municipal  or  local  trouble.  It  matters  little  whether  it 
be  extravagance  with  Boston’s  money,  or  hygiene  in  Boston’s  schools, 
or  the  regulation  of  Boston’s  hours  of  work  or  play,  or  the  control  of 
Boston’s  police,  or  the  building  of  Boston’s  public  structures,  the  desire 
of  some  seems  to  be  to  invoke  the  oversight  and  the  discretion  of  the 

*  .See  House  Document  1803  of  1913,  “Report  of  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance,”  page  13, 
et  passim;  also,  Huse  “The  Financial  History  of  Boston,”  pages  221,  342,  et  passim. 
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excellent  rural  communities  of  Berkshire,  Barnstable  and  Essex.  We 
think  this  disposition  is  unsound,  un-American  and  dangerous,  and 
that  its  effect,  if  persisted  in,  will  aggravate  the  very  dangers  it  seeks 
to  prevent;  or  else,  carried  to  its  legitimate  result,  it  will  bring  us  to  a 
state  of  paternal  protective  government  which  shall  look  upon  its  large 
municipalities  as  communities  to  be  disfranchised  and  put  under 
guardianship." *  * 

^  hether  such  criticisms  were  then  justified,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  outcome,  certain  it  is  that  the  same  clash  of  opinions  persists.  There 
are  still  those  who  feel  that  Boston  is  not  to  be  trusted;  and  year  after  year 
may  be  heard  on  the  public  platform,  in  the  public  press,  or  in  the  legislative 
halls  the  voices  of  others  raised  in  similar  protest. f  Nevertheless,  the  exercise 
of  supervision  and  control  has  continued  throughout  the  past  half-century.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  two  forms,  one  financial  and  the  other  political,  in  the 
sense  of  supervision  over  governmental  functions. 

The  Debt  Limit 

At  the  opening  of  our  period,  the  assumption  of  financial  control  had 
already  manifested  itself  by  the  Act  of  1S75  (chapter  209),  which  imposed  a 
limit  of  borrowing  power  upon  all  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  three 
per  cent  of  their  average  valuation  for  the  preceding  five  years.  And  in  1885, 
by  chapter  178,  applying  only  to  Boston,  it  was  provided  that  the  city’s  limit 
of  indebtedness  should  be  two  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  valuation  until 
January  1,  1887,  when  it  should  be  reduced  to  twro  per  cent.  By  that  time, 
however,  it  was  felt  that  the  state  should  exercise  control  also  over  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  municipalities  from  taxation,  and  a  general  law  was  passed 
limiting  the  amount  to  812  on  the  thousand;  for  Boston  a  separate  limit  of  89 
per  thousand  was  set. 

len  years  later  the  results  of  this  legislation  were  appraised  by  a  Finance 
Commission  appointed  by  Mayor  Edwin  U.  Curtis,  and  consisting  of  Henry 
Parkman,  John  D.  \\ .  Joy  and  Charles  H.  Cole.  They  found  this  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  restrict  the  increase  of  debt  and  of  expenditure  by 
the  imposition  of  arbitrary  debt  and  tax  limits  to  have  resulted  in  the  very 

*  Boston  Post ,  March  12,  1887. 

t  Albert  P.  Langtry,  former  Secretary  of  State,  writing  in  “A  Brief  Political  History  of  Boston,”  included 
in  Volume  2  of  “Metropolitan  Boston  —  A  History”  (Boston,  1929),  at  page  727,  said,  “He  [i.  e.,  Mayor  Patrick 
A-  Collins]  bitterly  resented  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  the  affairs  of  the  City  of  Boston,  but  his  efforts 
to  check  the  constantly  growing  paternalism  of  the  Legislature  were  without  avail.”  In  the  same  article,  on  page 
729,  writing  of  Mayor  Curley’s  second  term,  he  said,  “He  was  a  persistent  advocate  of  home  rule  for  Boston,  but 
like  most  of  his  predecessors  who  held  the  same  views  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  toward  diminishing 
the  legislative  supervision  over  city  affairs.” 

•  Mayor  Matthews,  in  his  valedictory  address  (page  15) ,  took  occasion  to  say,  “  The  transfer  of  a  purely  local 
concern,  such  as  the  police  force  of  a  city,  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  and  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  people”;  and  Huse  (op.  ci t. ,  page  244)  says:  “  It 
[i.  e.,  the  act  of  1885  relating  to  the  police  force]  was  one  of  a  large  number  of  legislative  enactments  which  during 
this  period  (1887-1908)  brought  the  government  of  Boston  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the  State  House. 

Naturally,  this  gradual  decline  of  home  rule,  a  distinct  loss  to  the  educational  power  of  self-government, 
was  resented  by  many.” 

C/.,  Mayor  Hart,  City  Document  104,  1900,  page  2,  “In  fact,  recent  legislatures  have  become  the  City 
Council  of  Boston.’ 
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reverse  of  what  had  been  anticipated.  The  optimistic  expression  of  James  M. 
Bugbee  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  viz.,  “It  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  will  be  kept  very  near  the  limit  authorized  by 
law,”  should  be  compared  with  the  statements  by  the  1895  Commission  (City 
Document  No.  142,  1895,  pages  2,  3,  5).  “It  may  be  said  that  the  limit  of 
indebtedness  has  practically  failed.  .  .  .  The  amount  which  could  be 

annually  borrowed  ‘inside  the  debt  limit’  has  come  to  be  treated  simply  as  an 
annex  to  the  tax  levy,  to  be  borrowed  in  full  every  year  and  used  chiefly  for 
minor  improvements,  practically  if  not  admittedly  for  current  expenses,  while 
the  large  necessities  of  the  city,  which  there  is  no  question  should  be  met  by 
borrowing,  have  been  treated  as  emergencies,  and  the  requisite  loans  obtained 
‘outside  the  debt  limit.’  ...  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  net  debt  of  the 
city,  excluding  water  debt  and  including  loans  authorized  but  not  yet  issued,  is 
today  over  843,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  average  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  five  preceding  years.  This  is  what  it  really  is  in  the  face  of  a  law  on 
the  statute  books  apparently  limiting  the  net  debt  to  two  per  cent  of  such  a 
valuation,  excluding  water  debt,  and  this  is  why  we  say  the  law  is  a  failure. 

The  proposals  of  this  commission  by  way  of  remedy,  i.  e.,  a  limitation  of 
debt  by  constitutional  amendment  to  two  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  valuation, 
and  complete  removal  of  the  tax  limit,  were  not  adopted,  either  then  or  later, 
but  we  shall  hear  more  of  them  through  later  years. 

Again  in  1900  the  results  of  this  legislative  policy  received  a  complete 
overhauling,  this  time  before  the  Legislature  itself.  Mayor  Hart,  a  Republican, 
went  before  the  General  Court  with  a  petition  to  increase  the  debt  limit  to  two 
and  one  half  per  cent  and  the  tax  limit  from  89  to  812.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange,  headed  by  ex-Mayor  Matthews  and  many  other 
prominent  business  men  and  associations  of  the  city.  The  city  was  much 
exercised  at  the  time  over  a  rapidly  increasing  debt,  which  had  reached  the 
figure  of  over  858,000,000  for  1900,  more  than  double  the  825,000,000  of  1885. 
Both  sides  admitted  that  the  larger  part  of  this  increase  was  occasioned  by  the 
special  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Mayor  Hart,  on  the  one  hand,  argued 
that  this  showed  the  failure  of  state  control,  and  justified  the  expenditures, 
while  on  behalf  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  ex-Mayor  Matthews  argued  that 
the  city  was  living  beyond  its  means  and  using  loans  without  justification  to 
defray  current  expenses.* 

The  press  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Mayor,  the  Governor  appears 
to  have  been  sympathetic,  and  after  a  long  drawn-out  legislative  battle  the 
Mayor’s  forces  carried  the  day.  He  did  not  get  all  he  asked;  the  tax  limit 
was  raised  to  810.50  instead  of  812,  but  the  debt  limit  was  restored  to  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.  (See  House  and  Senate  Journals  for  1900.)  An  effort  to 
attach  a  referendum  to  the  bill  was  finally  defeated  in  both  branches; 

Strangely  enough,  this  victory  for  a  greater  measure  of  local  freedom  seems, 
in  this  case,  to  have  been  won  by  the  aid  of  legislators  outside  of  Boston.  The 
Boston  members  of  both  parties  had  a  majority  opposed  to  the  Mayor’s  pro¬ 
posal,  and  the  Boston  Journal  gratefully  stated  in  its  issue  of  May  23,  1900, 

*  See  Boston  Journal,  March  16  and  20,  1900;  Report  to  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  by  Hon.  Nathan 
Matthews,  Jr.,  Boston,  March  12,  1900,  George  H.  Ellis,  printer;  Mayor  Hart's  Address  before  Committees  of 
the  Legislature,  City  Document  No.  104,  1900. 
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under  the  caption,  “All  Due  to  the  Country  Members,”  —  “Unquestionably, 
Boston  owes  it  to  the  country  member,  accustomed  to  pay  as  he  goes,  that  she 
may  be  able  to  raise  her  own  revenue  and  continue  business  at  the  City  Hall.” 

It  was  not  many  years,  however,  before  this  much-mooted  question  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  debt  limit  again  came  to  the  fore.  By  1907,  in  spite  of  greater 
annual  revenues  afforded  by  an  increased  tax  rate,  the  net  debt  of  the  city  had 
kept  on  mounting  to  heights  greater  than  ever  before.  The  state  of  alarm  in 
the  community  was  such  that  the  Mayor,  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  appointed  the 
Finance  Commission  already  mentioned,  headed  by  ex-Mayor  Matthews,  to 
investigate  and  report.  Again  it  was  pointed  out:  “The  common  impression 
that  the  debt  of  Boston  is  effectually  limited  by  law  to  two  or  two  and  one  half 
per  cent  of  the  valuation  is  a  misapprehension,”  and  “As  indicated  in  prior 
reports,  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  within  the  debt  limit,  so  called, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  simply  so  much  money  to  be  spent  in  addition  to 
the  tax  levy  for  current  purposes,  and  the  further  necessities  of  the  city  have 
been  met  by  constant  applications  to  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  issue  bonds 
outside  the  debt  limit.”  (Finance  Commission  Reports,  Volume  2,  pages 
160,  196.)  What  a  familiar  ring  that  language  has  when  compared  with  the 
finding  of  the  1895  committee! 

While  the  Finance  Commission  thus  laid  part  of  the  blame  for  the  burden 
of  debt  upon  the  working  of  the  debt  limit,  they  also  took  the  city  government, 
and  especially  the  City  Council,  severely  to  task.  And  the  remedy  they  ad¬ 
vocated  this  time  was  a  revision  of  the  City  Charter,  with  a  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  This  reform  having  been  accomplished  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  chapter  486  of  1909,  we  later  find  Mr.  Matthews, 
who  for  a  generation  had  been  student,  practical  exponent,  consultant  and 
critic  of  city  affairs,  pointing  with  pride  to  the  results.  In  a  letter  to  the  Charter 
Revision  Commission  of  1923,  he  points  out  that  from  1895  to  1910  the  debt 
increased  eighty-nine  per  cent  to  856,777,630.06  and  that  from  1910  to  1923, 
the  debt  decreased  ten  per  cent  to  851,105,617.99,  and  states: 

“The  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  ordinary  indebted¬ 
ness  in  this  city  and  an  increase  in  other  communities  of  comparable 
size  can  for  the  most  part  be  directly  traced  to  the  operation  of  the 
charter  of  1909. 

“The  important  provisions  of  this  instrument  were:  (1)  the  vesting 
in  the  Mayor  of  full  concurrent  power  with  the  City  Council  over 
every  item  in  a  loan  bill;  (2)  the  creation  of  the  Finance  Commission, 
and  (3)  the  abolition  of  the  election  of  members  of  the  City  Council 
by  districts. 

“It  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  credit  between  these  three  causes, 
and  the  abolition  in  1916  of  loans  as  a  source  of  money  for  new  school- 
houses  should  not  be  overlooked;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  substitution 
of  a  small  single-chamber  council  elected  at  large  has  been  probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  the 
ordinary  city  debt.” 

("House  Document  1220,  1924,  Report  of  the  Boston  Charter 
Revision  Commission.) 
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Whether  the  optimism  expressed  in  1923  is  to  be  fully  justified  may  to 
some  degree  be  doubted  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  last  few  years.  For 
once  more  the  debt  has  commenced  to  climb  and  is  apparently  accelerating  its 
rate  of  increase.  From  a  low  point  for  the  period  of  §50,464,465  in  1924  it  had 
reached  the  figure  of  §66,767,464  by  1930,  and  the  per  cent  of  net  debt  to  valua¬ 
tion  had  risen  from  2.79  to  3.39.  Once  again  the  efficacy  of  the  debt  limit  is 
being  called  in  question,  and  the  large  number  of  special  acts  passed  by  the 
Legislature  giving  authority  to  borrow  “outside  the  debt  limit”  is  attracting 

attention. 

The  Tax  Limit 

The  history  of  the  relations  between  city  and  state  in  regard  to  the  tax 
limit  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  debt  limit  just  recounted.  We  have  seen  how 
for  fifteen  years  the  $9  rate  established  by  the  1885  Legislature  apparent  y 
sufficed  to  pay  the  expenditures  of  the  city.  But,  as  the  1895  Commission 
pointed  out  and  as  clearly  appeared  from  Mayor  Hart’s  analysis  of  1900,  t  us 
success  was  only  apparent.  On  page  5  of  their  report,  the  commissioners 

stated: 

“An  examination  of  the  subjects  for  which  money  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  during  the  last  ten  years  shows  conclusively  that  not  only 
has  money  been  borrowed  for  what  were  admitted  to  be  current  ex¬ 
penses,  but  many  of  the  objects  for  which  debt  has  been  created 
are  of  a  nature  which,  we  believe,  should  be  treated  as  current  expenses, 
and,  if  needed,  should  be  obtained  on  the  ‘pay  as  you  go’  principle. 

Such  objects,  for  example,  are  all  the  repaving  and  repairing  of  streets, 
the  providing  of  new  schoolhouses  for  the  annual  increase  of  school 
population,  the  repairing  of  city  buildings,  sometimes  disguised  under 
the  title  of  ‘remodeling,’  the  furnishing  of  schoolhouses  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  many  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  for  the  purpose  of  good  financial  results, 
this  limit  has  also  been  a  comparative  failure.  .  .  .  B  e  believe 

also  that  it  has  lulled  the  citizens  into  a  feeling  of  false  security,  and 
prevented  that  perpetual  watchfulness  of  municipal  expenditure 
which  alone  can  produce  good  results.” 

These  arguments  still  serve  in  the  continuing  controversy  over  the  retention 
or  abolition  of  control  by  the  Legislature  of  the  tax  limit. 

The  §10.50  limit  obtained  by  Mayor  Hart  proved  to  be  sufficient,  with 
only  a  five-cent  increase  in  1910,  until  1918.  By  that  year  the  school  limit 
had  been  separated  from  that  for  the  city,  and  the  city’s  share  of  our  $1 1.0- 
tax  limit,  §6.52,  was  now  established  separately  at  §9.52.  Since  that  date  it 
has  been  necessary  to  apply  annually  to  the  Legislature  for  an  annual  tax  limit. 
There  has  been  an  annual  controversy  between  the  city  authorities  and  the 
Governor-appointed  Finance  Commission,  which  has  furnished  amusement  for 
observers  and  little  enlightenment  for  legislators,  and  protracted  hearings  ha\e 
been  held  before  the  Legislature,  with  an  occasional  Governor  taking  a  hand, 
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all  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  blind  compromise  of  conflicting  claims,  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  budget  to  the  Council  so  late  that  little  time  was  available  for 
scrutiny,  occasional  resort  to  unsound  financing  by  borrowing  for  current  or 
annually  recurring  expense,  by  boosting  estimates  of  revenue,  etc.,  but  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  little  actual  limitation  of  taxes.  The  departmental  expenses 
actually  affected  by  the  tax  limit  are  less  than  half  the  city  dollar,  so  it  may 
still  be  said  that  the  tax  limit  does  not  limit.  In  1926  an  effort  was  made  by 
Henry  L.  Shattuck,  a  Boston  representative,  then  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
and  perhaps  the  most  respected  and  influential  member  of  the  House,  and 
Senator  Eben  S.  Draper,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance, 
to  do  away  with  the  tax  limit  and  at  the  same  time  place  Boston  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  of  1914.  Their  attempt  was 
opposed,  however,  by  the  Mayor  then  in  office,  Malcolm  E.  Nichols,  and  was 
not  successful. 

Boston  organizations,  particularly  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  taken  an  active  and  effective  part  in  these 
controversies  before  the  Legislature  over  the  tax  limit.  Until  recent  years, 
these  organizations  have  been  invariably  opposed  to  a  removal  of  the  tax  limit. 
In  1922  a  referendum  conducted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  were  set  forth  at  length,  resulted  in  a  vote  of  almost 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  retention  by  the  Legislature  of  its  control.  More 
recently,  however,  there  have  been  indications  that  their  attitude  is  being 
modified,  and  in  1930  a  brief  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  organizations  in  support  of  an  attempt  to  set  a  tax  limit  high  enough 
so  that  it  would  suffice  for  several  years  to  come.  Although  the  Legislature 
refused  to  do  this,  the  tax  limit  was  set  at  such  a  figure  that  for  the  first  time 
in  years  it  was  not  necessary  to  appropriate  every  penny  of  it.  And  thus 
Boston  demonstrated  that  for  once  at  least  it  could  be  trusted.  Perhaps  as 
a  direct  result,  no  controversy  developed  in  the  year  1931,  and  almost  without 
debate  a  $16  tax  limit  was  again  voted. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  the  tax  limit  that  the  restraint  or  interference  of  the 
Legislature  is  most  irksome  and  the  flag  of  home  rule  most  strongly  waved. 
The  general  tax  limit  for  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  established  by  the 
Legislature  of  1885,  was  first  shot  full  of  holes  by  exception  after  exception, 
and  then  after  exhaustive  study  was  rejected  on  principle  by  the  Recess  Joint 
Special  Committee  of  1913.  Their  study,  as  far  as  other  cities  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  are  concerned,  simply  confirmed  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Boston  Commissions  of  1895  and  1907,  namely,  that  both  the  debt  limit  and 
the  tax  limit  were  failures.  They  find  that  “the  borrowing  authority  has  been 
used  to  pay  the  annual  costs  of  government,  and  cities  and  towns  alike  have 
spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years  the  payment  of  bills  incurred  for  service 
rendered  in  only  one  year  .  .  .  The  tax  limit  is  treated  in  greater  detail 

in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report,  but  reference  is  made  to  it  here  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
is  largely  responsible  for,  the  issuing  of  bonds  by  cities  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
to  pay  expenses  which  properly  should  have  been  met  out  of  the  annual  tax 
levy.”  (House  Document  1803,  1913,  page  41.) 
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The  remedies  the  Commission  advocated,  which  were  in  substance  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  included  the  removal  of  the  tax  limit  for  the  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state.  Thus  Boston  remains  the  only  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
over  which  the  Legislature  exercises  control  as  to  its  tax  limit. 

Schools 

In  the  case  of  the  schools  and  the  system  of  education,  development  has 
proceeded  not  so  much  by  evolution  from  within,  inside  general  limits,  but 
step  by  step  under  the  influence  of  special  enactments  of  the  Legislature.  Not 
only  the  financial  policy,  but  also  methods  of  administration  in  school  building 
and  in  problems  of  education  have  had  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  through¬ 
out  the  period  under  review. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  period  the  School  Committee  had  been 
reorganized  from  a  large  and  unwieldy  board  to  one  of  twenty-five,  consisting 
of  the  Mayor,  sitting  ex  officio,  and  twenty-four  members,  eight  of  whom  were 
elected  at  large  each  year  for  a  three-year  term.  By  the  charter  amendments 
of  1885  the  Mayor  was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  Board. 

The  administration  of  the  system  of  education  and  the  determination 
of  questions  of  educational  policy,  up  to  the  limits  made  possible  under  the 
money  granted  by  the  city  authorities,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  executive 
board  of  supervisors  set  up  by  the  1875  legislation,  rested  with  the  School 
Committee.  But  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  to  house  the  increasing 
school  population  rested  entirely  with  the  City  Council.  The  School  Com¬ 
mittee  could  only  recommend.  This  division  of  authority  resulted  in  neglect 
of  necessary  school  construction,  and  public  opinion  forced  a  succession  of 
legislative  acts  culminating  in  Acts,  1898,  chapters  149  and  400,  and  Acts,  1901, 
chapter  448.  (See  Finance  Commission  Reports,  Volume  VII,  1911.) 

By  the  legislation  of  1898,  the  schools  were  given  a  specific  share  of  the 
general  tax  limit  and  to  that  extent  became  financially  independent.  By 
the  1901  Act  a  separate  Schoolhouse  Department  was  set  up  and  the  duty  of 
selecting  land  for  school  purposes  and  building,  furnishing  and  repairing  school 
buildings  was  transferred  from  the  School  Committee  to  the  new  department. 

In  these  and  in  countless  other  ways  the  Legislature  was  resorted  to  by 
specific  enactment  to  bring  the  development  of  the  school  system  to  what  it 
is  today.  The  size  of  the  School  Committee  has  been  reduced  to  five,  although 
almost  annual  efforts  are  made  in  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  number  again. 
The  Schoolhouse  Department  has  in  turn  been  abolished,  and  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  appointed  one  by  the  School  Committee,  one  by  the  Mayor,  and 
a  third  by  the  other  two,  selects  a  paid  Superintendent  of  Construction  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  department,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Department 
of  School  Buildings.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  appointees  of  the 
School  Committee  and  the  Mayor,  the  Governor,  after  thirty  days,  appoints 
the  third  commissioner.  Whereas  for  years  a  policy  of  borrowing  for  school- 
house  construction  had  been  followed,  and  the  Act  of  1901,  which  provided 
for  an  expenditure  of  40  cents  on  the  81,000  for  new  buildings  and  25  cents 
on  the  81,000  for  repairs,  had  long  been  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  about  1910  a  change  in  policy  began  to  be  discussed 
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and  was  officially  adopted  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1916.  Since  that 
time,  almost  without  exception,  new  schoolhouses  have  been  regarded  as  an 
annually  recurring  expense  and  provided  for  by  appropriation  from  the  current 
tax  levy.  While  the  School  Committee  is  now  almost  entirely  independent  of 
any  control  by  the  city  authorities,  it  still  must  look  to  the  Legislature  from 
time  to  time  to  establish  a  tax  limit  and  to  authorize  specifically  the  funds 
desired  for  new  construction. 

Throughout  the  period  the  cry  of  “too  many  frills,  fads  and  fancies,’’ 
raised  in  alarmed  protest  against  the  mounting  share  demanded  by  the  schools, 
has  resounded  and  investigations  have  been  ordered.  (See,  for  example, 
Finance  Commission  Reports,  Volume  VII,  1911,  Volume  XII,  1916;  Survey 
Committee  Report,  1930;  Report  of  Committee  to  Investigate  Methods  of 
Administration  in  the  Boston  Schools,  January,  1931,  City  of  Boston  Printing 
Department.)  On  many  occasions  the  troubles  of  the  schools  have  been  taken  to 
the  Legislature  for  final  solution,  most  recently  in  connection  with  the  abolition 
of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  as  recommended  by  the  Survey  Committee 
of  1929.  And  as  the  period  closes  the  number  of  special  bills  before  the  General 
Court  of  1931  relating  to  the  Boston  schools  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  still  regarded  as  the  body  to  exercise  final  control  over  the  Boston 
school  system. 

Other  Fiscal  Relations 

In  various  ways  the  interests  of  the  city  quite  naturally  come  in  contact 
with  the  taxation  laws  of  the  state,  and  in  some  cases  this  relation  has  given 
rise  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  which  still  exists. 

The  Corporation  Tax 

The  history  of  corporation  taxation  affords  one  such  instance,  although 
the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise  has  since  been  settled.  Under  the  law 
in  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  period  the  corporation  tax  was  distributed  to 
the  city  or  town  where  the  shareholders  maintained  their  residence.  The 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  increasing  tax  rate  thus  made  necessary,  combined 
with  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  intangible 
personal  property,  resulted  in  driving  this  wealth  from  the  city  and  in  the 
colonizing  of  towns  like  Orleans,  which  became  notorious  for  their  concentra¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  their  consequent  low  tax  rate.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
discrepancy  between  the  tax  rates  of  various  cities  and  towns  grew  ever  wider 
and  wider.  As  early  as  1892  Mayor  Matthews  pointed  out  in  his  inaugural, 
in  connection  with  the  tax  on  street  railways,  that  their  physical  property 
taxable  locally  might  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  their  large  corporate 
excess,  the  tax  on  which  was  distributed  to  cities  and  towns  on  the  basis  of 
the  residence  of  shareholders.  (Mayor’s  Inaugural,  1892,  page  32.)  This 
point  was  recognized  by  the  Legislature  in  chapter  578  of  the  Acts  of  1898, 
which  distributed  the  entire  receipts  of  the  franchise  tax  on  such  railways  in 
proportion  to  the  location  of  the  tracks.  Again  in  1906,  a  Boston  Mayor, 
John  F.  Fitzgerald,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Boston  was  losing  revenue 
by  the  incorporation  of  firms  doing  a  merchandise  business  in  the  city,  as  the 
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city  thus  lost  the  tax  on  the  personal  property  and  the  receipts  from  the  fran¬ 
chise  tax  were  distributed  to  the  towns  of  residence  of  their  shareholders.  In 
190S  the  Legislature  recognized  the  validity  of  this  argument  and  by  chapter 
014  of  the  Acts  of  that  year  changed  the  method  of  distribution  so  that  one 
half  the  receipts  from  the  tax  went  to  the  town  of  the  shareholder’s  residence 
and  the  other  half  to  the  city  or  town  where  the  corporation  did  business. 
By  these  two  acts  the  revenue  of  Boston  was  materially  helped  at  a  time  when 
under  the  operation  of  the  tax  laws  the  city  was  losing  needed  income. 

In  1919,  after  a  thorough  study  by  a  recess  Joint  Special  Committee  headed 
by  Malcolm  E.  Nichols  of  Boston,  then  state  senator  and  later  Mayor  of  the 
city,  the  principle  of  these  acts  was  incorporated  into  law.  It  was  provided 
that  the  personal  income  tax  should  be  returned  to  cities  and  towns  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  assessment  of  the  state  tax,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  to  the  tangible 
property  located  therein,  and  that  the  corporation  tax  should  be  returned  to 
the  city  or  town  where  the  corporation  did  its  business,  or  if  there  should  be 
more  than  one  such  city  or  town,  then  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tangible 
property  in  each.  (Senate  Document  313,  1919.) 

The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  to  give  Boston  a  fairer  deal  and  to 
narrow  down  the  difference  in  tax  rate  between  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration,  the  Gas  Tax,  Division  of  the  Highway  Fund 

In  one  aspect  of  the  taxation  laws  the  conflict  of  interest  and  opinion 
between  city  and  state  still  persists,  although  Boston  has  no  peculiar  interest 
and  simply  represents  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  With  the  advent  of  the  automobile  a  large  new  source  of  revenue 
became  available,  and  through  the  exercise  of  the  licensing  powrer  the  state 
began  to  collect  increasing  sums  each  year.  From  the  outset  the  state  took 
the  position  in  its  legislation  that  this  money  should  not  go  into  the  general 
treasury,  but  should  be  earmarked  for  “Highways  and  Bridges,”  and  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  building  up  a  State  Highway  Fund  into  which  all  these  receipts 
should  go.  The  city,  on  the  other  hand,  has  throughout  the  years  fought 
for  a  share  of  this  fund,  taking  the  position  that  as  the  motor  vehicles  use 
its  streets,  which  it  is  forced  to  maintain,  and  as  it  pays  the  expenses  of  the 
courts  which  collect  the  fines,  some  portion  of  these  funds  should  find  its  way 
into  the  city  treasury. 

The  position  of  the  state  has,  however,  been  steadfastly  maintained  until 
very  recent  years.  In  some  cases  of  through  highways  or  metropolitan  boule¬ 
vards,  the  Legislature  has  dipped  into  the  highway  fund  for  a  portion  of  the 
cost,  and  to  that  extent  has  relieved  the  city  somewhat  of  its  burden  of  metro¬ 
politan  assessments.  As  this  article  is  written  the  Legislature  closes  a  session 
in  which  it  passed  an  act  increasing  the  gasolene  tax  by  one  cent  a  gallon  and 
paying  over  to  cities  and  towns  the  sum  of  §2,500,000  in  proportion  to  their 
valuation.  Boston  thus  receives  more  than  §600,000,  which  it  must  use  for 
street  purposes.  (Acts  1931,  chapter  122.) 

This  recent  action  was  forced  by  the  necessity  of  relief  to  the  cities,  bur¬ 
dened  by  extraordinary  expenses  for  poor  relief  in  a  period  of  depression. 
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Whether  it  will  serve  as  a  precedent  time  alone  will  prove,  but  it  may  be 
predicted  tha,  Boston  will  not  relax  its  efforts  tor  a  larger  share  of  these 

revenues. 

Political  Relation's 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
many  wavs  in  which  legislative  control  has  affected  the  functions  of  the  city 
government.  The  source  of  authority  for  the  activities  of  almost  every  city 

department  is  to  be  found  in  some  enactment  of  the  Legislature.  .  s 

P,‘  .  j  the  changes  in  the  city’s  fundamental  law  have  in  almost  all  cases 

taken  place  by  enactment  of  the  Legislature  and  without  recourse  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Boston.  Reference  will  here  be  made  in  detail  only  to  the  police  and 

civil  service. 

The  Police 

The  same  Legislature  that  assumed  control  over  the  tax  limit  of  Boston 
and  put  into  effect  certain  charter  changes  also  took  charge  of  the  police  situa- 
Uon  Bv  Chapter  323  of  the  Acts  of  1883  a  board  of  three  comm, ss, oners 
anooinfed  by  the  Governor  was  substituted  for  a  board  appointed  by  the 
Zmr  The  licensing  power,  however,  was  left  with  the  board,  although 
much  of  the  criticism  which  occasioned  the  act  had  arisen  because  of  allege 

abuse  of  the  licensing  authority.  It  was  not  many  ^  before  tec  ang 

challenged  by  a  popular  Democratic  Governor,  William  b.  Kus.eii,  svno 
attempted  to  remove  one  of  the  commissioners  and  also  to  restore  the  po^ei 
a  pCtment  to  the  Mayor.  The  strongly  Republican  Council  was  oo 
much  for  him  and  his  attempt  was  not  successful.  From  that  da>  to 
nre^ent  hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  urgent  appeals  to  the  Legislator 
restore  theprerogative  of  appointing  the  head  of  the  police  force  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  cityP  Mayor  Matthews  inveighed  against  this  assumption  of  cont  , 
t  dfd  Mayor  Collins,  but  there  has  been  no  relaxation.  On  the  contrary 
in  1906  the  General  Court  enacted  legislation  placing  the  administration  o 
'"orcet  the  hands  of  a  single  commissioner  instead  of  a  board  of  thp^and 
set  un  an  independent  licensing  board,  also  to  be  appointed  b. 

The  duties  of  this  latter  board  have  declined  in  importance  since  the  advent 

°f  P1i°n  otheTways,  too,  the  Commonwealth  has  shown  its  interest  in  the  affaire 
of  the  police.  Under  the  existing  legislation  the  city  must  pay  the  bi  an 
has  little  effective  control  over  the  budget  submitted  by  the  1  ohce  Com  i  * 
s"ner  Various  acts  have  from  time  to  time  changed  the  number  c >f  patro  - 
men  in  the  force,  and  regulated  the  pension  system,  the  mode  of  appointm  , 

the  C^dt1^pSe°VUcloseVwe  find  the  Legislature  ordering  an  investigation  by 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth  into  the  activities  of  a  member 
of  the  force'  whose  actions  in  conducting  raids,  etc.,  had  long  been  notorious. 
The  ranVcations  of  this  investigation  disclosed  a  situation  in  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Police  Commissioner  then  in 
office  and  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  new  incumbent. 
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Civil  Service 

In  1884,  as  part  of  the  nation-wide  movement  for  civil  service  reform, 
the  state  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  control  of  the  appointments  to  the  city  s 
working  force.  In  general,  throughout  the  period  there  has  been  very  little 
criticism  of  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  .although  from  time  to  time 
there  has  been  much  fault  found  with  the  workings  of  the  law  in  its  details 
and  with  its  administration  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission.  By  the  charter  amendments  of  1909  the  principle  was 
extended  further  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  city  departments.  Although  the 
Finance  Commission,  in  recommending  this  change,  asserted  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  general  principle  of  home  rule  or  to  make  the 
Mayor’s  appointments  subject  to  confirmation  by  a  state  board,  and  that 
their  sole  purpose  was  to  insure  the  appointment  of  qualified  experts  to  head 
the  city  departments,  nevertheless  this  provision  of  the  City  Charter  gave 
rise  to  many  bitter  controversies  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  was  resented  as  a  violation  of  the  home  rule  principle.  F inally, 
in  1930,  a  controversy  occurring  over  the  confirmation  of  one  of  the  Mayor’s 
appointments,  the  Legislature  repealed  this  provision,  and,  as  the  period  closes, 
the  Mayor  has  a  free  hand  in  his  appointment  of  his  department  heads. 


Summary  of  the  Relations  Between  Boston  and  the  State 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  state  still  retains 
control  of  many  of  the  municipal  activities  of  Boston.  By  the  continuing 
existence  of  a  statutory  debt  limit,  the  City,  restricted  in  its  borrowing  power, 
is  forced  to  resort  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  borrow  for  many  projects; 
by  the  retention  of  the  tax  limit  set  each  year  by  the  Legislature,  the  Mayor 
is  forced  annually  to  present  to  the  Legislature  a  request  for  the  authority 
to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  from  taxation  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
municipal  departments,  and  the  School  Committee  must  obtain  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  necessary  authority  for  funds  for  school  building  and  for  admin¬ 
istration  purposes;  the  permanent  Governor-appointed  Finance  Commission 
is  still  in  existence  and  actively  exercises  its  powers  of  investigation  and  rec¬ 
ommendation;  the  control  and  management  of  the  police  force  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor;  the  Licensing  Board  is  subject 
to  gubernatorial  appointment  ;  and  on  many  boards  and  commissions,  established 
from  time  to  time,  the  state  insists  on  representation,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  commission  to  build  a  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  and  others. 

The  Relation  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County  and  the  State 

The  anomalous  relation  between  Boston  and  Suffolk  County  created 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  City  Charter  in  1822,  by  which  the  title 
to  the  county  buildings  was  transferred  to  the  city  in  consideration  of  the 
assumption  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  county  by  the  city,  has  continued 
to  this  day,  although  the  tentative  and  temporary  character  of  the  relation 
was  recognized  in  1831,  when  the  original  legislation  was  amended  by  the 
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provision  that  the  arrangement  should  continue  ‘‘for  the  space  of  twenty 
years  and  thence  afterwards  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  meantime,  Chelsea  has  become  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop, 
and  their  growth  in  population  and  valuation  has  changed  substantially  the 
conditions  existing  more  than  a  century  ago.  During  that  time,  the  expenses 
of  the  county  have  risen  from  $15,000  to  almost  $3,000,000.  Not  only  does 
Boston  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  county  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  these  communities,  but, 
in  addition,  fines  collected  in  the  local  courts  are  returned  to  those  communities 
instead  of  being  paid  into  the  city  treasury.  From  time  to  time  efforts  have 
been  made  to  correct  this  situation  and  the  city  has  petitioned  the  Legislature 
for  relief.  In  1914  a  special  recess  commission  of  the  Legislature  studied  the 
subject,  and  recommended  legislation  to  re-establish  the  relationship  on  a 
different  basis.  Legislation  has  also  been  asked  to  provide  that  Boston  might 
at  least  receive  the  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  courts  for  which  it  pays 
the  maintenance  costs.  All  these  efforts  have,  however,  met  with  failure, 
and  the  legislation  of  a  century  ago  still  controls  what  many  regard  as  a  changed 
situation. 

Notable  Boston  Citizens  in  the  Service  of  the  State 
No  record  of  the  general  relationship  between  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1930  could  be  complete  without  a 
passing  reference  to  some  of  the  outstanding  figures  who  represented  the  city 
in  the  state  government  during  that  half-century.  It  is  perhaps  interesting 
to  note  that  only  two  Mayors  of  Boston,  Alexander  H.  Rice  and  William  Gaston, 
later  became  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  both  of  whom  served  prior  to  the 
period  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  several  conspicuous  Mayors  of  the 
period  received  their  early  governmental  training  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
five  Governors  and  nine  Lieutenant  Governors  have  been  citizens  of  Boston. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  following  list : 

Speakers  of  The  House 

Beginning  with  Charles  J.  Noyes  of  South  Boston  in  1880,  the  City  of 
Boston  has  been  honored  by  having  seven  speakers  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Noyes  served  as  Speaker  for  five  years,  in  1S80,  1881,  1882,  1887 

and  1888. 

John  Q.  A.  Brackett  was  Speaker  in  1885  and  1886.  He  was  also  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  in  1887  and  1888.  In  the  following  year  he  moved  to  Arling¬ 
ton  and  was  subsequently  elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  serving  a 
single  term  in  1890. 

George  von  L.  Meyer  was  Speaker  for  three  terms,  in  1894,  1895  and  1896. 
He  subsequently  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country  and  was  also  a  distinguished  Secretary'  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  succeeded  as  Speaker  of  the  House  by  John  L.  Bates  of 
East  Boston.  Mr.  Bates  was  Speaker  in  1897,  1898  and  1899.  He  was  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1900,  1901  and  1902.  He  was 
Governor  for  two  terms,  in  1903  and  1904. 
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Louis  A.  Frothingham,  another  distinguished  Boston  citizen,  was  Speaker 
in  1904  and  1905.  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1909,  1910  and  1911.  In 
later  years,  although  he  was  no  longer  a  legal  resident  of  Boston,  he  served 
several  terms  in  Congress. 

During  the  somewhat  stormy  legislative  years  of  1912,  1913  and  1914, 
Grafton  D.  Cushing  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  Air.  Cushing  served  for  a 
single  term  as  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1915. 

Channing  H.  Cox,  whose  public  career  dated  back  to  the  Boston  Common 
Council  of  1908  and  1909,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  four  years  from  1915 
to  1918,  inclusive.  In  1919  and  1920  he  served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  under 
Governor  Calvin  Coolidge.  ith  the  coming  of  biennial  elections  he  became 
the  first  two-year  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  elected  to  a  second  term, 
thus  serving  in  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924. 

Presidents  of  the  Senate 

Six  eminent  citizens  of  Boston  were  Presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
during  the  period  from  1880  to  1930,  the  first  of  whom,  George  G.  Crocker, 
served  but  a  single  term  in  1883. 

Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  who  was  President  of  the  Senate  in  1885  and  1886,  was 
subsequently  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1891,  1892  and  1893. 

Halsey  J.  Boardman  succeeded  Air.  Pillsbury  and  was  President  of  the 
Senate  in  1887  and  1888. 

Henry  H.  Sprague  was  the  President  in  1890  and  1891. 

Wellington  \\  ells  was  the  first  Boston  citizen  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
Senate  following  the  advent  of  biennial  elections.  He  enjoyed  two  terms  of  two 
years,  serving  from  1925  to  1928,  inclusive. 

Air.  W  ells  was  followed  by  Gaspar  G.  Bacon  in  1929,  who  was  destined  also 
to  serve  for  four  years,  which  precedent  had  established  as  the  period  of  service 
for  a  presiding  officer  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Lieutenant  Governors 

Nine  Boston  men  have  been  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Alassachusetts  since 
1880.  Alention  has  already  been  made  of  the  sendee  of  John  Q.  A.  Brackett  in 
1887  and  1888. 

The  next  Lieutenant  Governor  from  Boston  was  Roger  Wolcott.  Air. 
Wolcott  was  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1893,  1894,  1895  and  1896.  He  became 
Acting  Governor  on  Alarch  5,  1896,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive  by  reason  of  death.  He  subsequently  served  for  three  full 
terms  as  Governor  in  1897,  1898  and  1899. 

John  L.  Bates,  as  already  mentioned,  served  from  1900  to  1902,  inclusive, 
and  was  followed  by  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  in  1903,  1904  and  1905.  Air.  Guild  was 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1906,  1907  and  1908,  and  also  distinguished 
himself  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

Following  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  who  served  from  1909  to  1911,  inclusive, 
Edward  P.  Barry  was  Lieutenant  Governor  for  a  single  term  in  1914.  Air. 
Barry  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Boston  Democrat  to  be  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  record  of  half  a  century. 
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Following  Grafton  D.  Cushing  in  1915,  and  Channing  H.  Cox  in  1919 
and  1920,  ten  years  passed  before  Boston  again  had  a  Lieutenant  Governor. 
W  illiam  S.  Youngman,  who  had  been  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1925  to  1928,  inclusive,  served  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  1929  and  1930,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  latter  year  for  a  second  two-year 
term. 

Governors 

Five  Boston  men  were  Governors  of  Massachusetts  between  1880  and 
1930.  Four  of  this  number,  because  of  prior  service  in  important  state  offices, 
have  already  been  mentioned — Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  in  1897,  1898  and 
1899;  John  L.  Bates  in  1903  and  1904;  Curtis  Guild  in  1906,  1907  and  1908,  and 
Channing  H.  Cox,  from  1921  to  1924,  inclusive. 

Eugene  N.  Foss  was  Governor  in  1911,  1912  and  1913.  His  previous 
public  life  had  consisted  of  service  in  Congress.  Mr.  Foss  was  the  only  Boston 
Democrat  to  serve  as  Governor  in  the  fifty-year  period. 


Secretaries  of  State 

Although  Boston  has  had  only  two  men  serve  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
half-century  between  1880  and  1930,  the  first,  William  M.  Olin,  established  a 
record  of  twenty-one  consecutive  years  in  that  office.  Mr.  Olin  served  continu¬ 
ously  from  1891  to  1911,  inclusive. 

Frank  J.  Donahue,  the  only  Democrat  to  occupy  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  served  for  two  terms  in  1913  and  1914. 

T reasurers  and  Receivers-General 

Alanson  \\ .  Beard,  who  served  in  1886,  1887  and  1888,  was  the  first  of  four 
Boston  citizens  who  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1880  to  1930. 

Frederick  W.  Mansfield  had  one  term  in  1914. 

Charles  L.  Burrill  was  Treasurer  in  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  service  of  William  S.  Youngman 
from  1925  to  1928,  inclusive. 

Attorney  s-General 

Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  Attorney-General  in  1891,  1892  and  1893,  and  Henry  A. 
Wyman,  were  the  only  two  Bostonians  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1880  to  1930.  Mr.  Wyman  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  on  August  13,  1919,  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  served  through  the  year  1920. 

Auditor 

Alonzo  B.  Cook  was  the  only  Boston  citizen  to  serve  as  State  Auditor  in 
the  half-century  included  in  this  record.  Mr.  Cook  was  Auditor  from  1916 
to  1930,  inclusive,  a  total  of  sixteen  years. 
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General  Court 

Space  prohibits  the  mention  here  of  the  many  distinguished  citizens  of 
Boston  who  have  served  in  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Court  in  the  past 
half-century.  In  addition  to  the  Speakers  of  the  House  and  Presidents  of  the 
Senate  who  have  already  been  referred  to,  there  have  been  many  men  from 
Boston  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  state  government 
during  this  period.  Perhaps  two  individuals  might  be  cited  as  examples  of  the 
type  of  men  who  have  represented  the  city  to  its  great  credit  and  who  have 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  has  been  Martin  M.  Lomasney.  Mr. 
Lomasney  served  in  the  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen  from  1893  to  1895,  and 
from  1901  to  1903.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
from  1917  to  1919.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  in  1896  and  1897.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  in  1899,  from  1905  to  1909,  from  1911  to  1917,  in  1921 
and  1922  and  in  1927  and  1928. 

Hemy  L.  Shattuck  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  1920  to  1930,  when  he  became  Treasurer  of  Harvard  University. 
During  most  of  that  period  he  was  chairman  of  the  important  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


Judiciary 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  which  the  City  of  Boston  has 
made  to  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  past 
fifty  years  has  been  the  high  caliber  of  its  citizens  who  have  served  as  judges  in 
the  higher  courts.  Probably  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  given  to  the  public 
service  in  this  period  a  list  of  more  eminent  jurists  than  has  Boston. 

Walbridge  Abner  Field,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
in  1881,  was  named  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  court  in  1890,  and  served  until  his 
death  in  1899. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  appointed  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  1882,  was  named  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  court  to  succeed  Justice 
Field  in  1899.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1902,  upon  accepting  an  appointment 
as  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Justice 
Holmes  has  enjoyed  the  most  distinguished  judicial  career  of  any  man  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Among  other  Boston  men  who  served  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
during  this  period  was  Charles  Allen,  who  was  appointed  in  1882  and  who 
resigned  in  1898.  Justice  Allen  died  in  1913. 

Justice  John  Lathrop,  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1891, 
served  until  1906.  He  died  m  1010. 

Appointed  in  1899,  \\  illiani  <  ..leb  Lorimi  served  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  resigning  in  1919.  Justice  Luring  died  m  1930. 

Justice  Henry  King  Braley  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
in  1902  and  served  until  his  death  in  1029. 

The  last  two  citizens  of  Boston  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth,  received  promotions  from  the  Superior  Court. 
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Justice  Henry  Newton  Sheldon,  appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  in  1894, 
was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1905.  He  served  for  ten 
years,  resigning  in  1915.  He  died  in  1925. 

Charles  Francis  Jenney,  appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  in  1909,  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1919,  and  served  until  his  death 
in  1928. 

Fourteen  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  have  served  from  Boston  during 
the  period  from  1880  to  1930. 

Caleb  Blodgett  was  named  in  1882.  He  resigned  in  1900  and  died  in  1901. 

James  Bailey  Richardson,  appointed  in  1892,  served  until  his  death  in  1911. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Justices  Sheldon  and  Jenney,.  who 
were  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Frederick  Lawton,  who  was  appointed  in  1900,  served  until  he  retired  in 

1926. 

John  Dwyer  McLaughlin,  appointed  in  1911,  was  the  dean  of  the  Superior 
Court  as  it  existed  in  1930.  * 

Patrick  Michael  Keating,  appointed  in  1911,  was  continuing  a  notable 
service  in  1930. 

Frederic  Hathaway  Chase,  also  appointed  in  1911,  resigned  from  the  bench 
to  return  to  private  practice  in  1920. 

Charles  Edward  Shattuck,  appointed  in  1917,  served  only  one  year,  his 
death  occurring  in  1918. 

George  Aloysius  Flynn,  appointed  in  1920,  resigned  in  1927  and  died  in 
the  following  year. 

Charles  Henry  Donahue  was  appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  in  1924.  * 

In  the  same  year,  1924,  David  Abraham  Lourie  was  named  to  the  Superior 
Court  and  served  until  his  death  in  1930. 

Walter  Leo  Collins  was  appointed  in  1928. 

Daniel  Theodore  O’Connell  was  also  appointed  in  1928. 

Legislative  Service  of  Mayors 

Of  the  fifteen  men  who  served  in  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Boston  during 
the  fifty-year  period  from  1880  to  1930,  nine  had  previously  served  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  a  tenth  was  a  member  of  a  Constitutional  Convention, 
as  were  also  his  immediate  successor  and  one  of  his  predecessors,  Mayor  Prince. 

Frederick  Octavius  Prince,  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1877,  and  again  from  1879 
to  1881,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1851,  1852  and  1863, 
and  served  one  term  in  the  State  Senate  in  1854.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1853. 

Albert  Palmer,  Mayor  in  1883,  had  a  lengthy  service  in  the  Legislature. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  in  1872,  1873  and  1S74,  and  served  in  the  Senate 
in  1875,  1876,  1878  and  1879. 

Edwin  Upton  Curtis,  Mayor  in  1895,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1917,  and  was  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston  at  the  time  of 
the  police  strike  in  1919. 

♦  Editorial  Note. —  Since  1930  Justice  McLaughlin  has  died  and  Justice  Donahue  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
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Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  from  189G  to  1899,  was  a  member  of  the  House 
in  1887,  1888,  1890  and  1891.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1917,  and  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  in  1893. 

Patrick  Andrew  Collins,  Mayor  from  1902  to  1905,  served  in  the  House 
in  1808  and  18G9,  and  in  the  Senate  in  1870  and  1871.  Before  his  mayoralty 
term  he  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  and  later  consul-general  in  London. 

John  Francis  Fitzgerald,  Mayor  in  190G  and  1907,  and  from  1910  to  1913, 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1893  and  1894,  later  serving  in  Congress. 

George  Albee  Hibbard,  Mayor  in  1908  and  1909,  was  a  member  of  the 
House  in  1S94  and  1895,  later  serving  as  Postmaster  of  Boston. 

James  Michael  Curley,  Mayor  in  1914  to  1917,  from  1922  to  1925,  and 
elected  to  serve  from  1930  to  1933,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  1902  and  1903,  and,  like  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  also  served  later  in  Congress. 

Andrew  J.  Peters,  Mayor  from  1918  to  1921,  was  a  member  of  the  House 
in  1902,  of  the  Senate  in  1904  and  1905,  served  four  terms  in  Congress,  and 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Malcolm  E.  Nichols,  Mayor  from  192G  to  1929,  was  a  member  of  the 
House  in  1907,  1908  and  1909,  and  served  four  terms  in  the  Senate  in  1914, 
1917,  1918  and  1919. 

As  this  list  suggests,  few  of  our  Mayors  —  none  in  recent  years  —  have 
been  taken  directly  from  private  life.  Very  many  of  them  have  had  experience, 
not  only  in  the  State  Legislature  but  in  the  city  government  and  in  Congress 
or  in  one  or  another  department  of  the  national  government,  before  being 
called  to  serve  as  chief  magistrates  of  the  city.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  a  previous  career  of  official  service  brings  them  the  necessary  reputation, 
but  partly,  also,  because  the  electorate  recognizes,  or,  at  any  rate,  believes, 
that  municipal  administration  requires  the  special  sort  of  training  that  for 
want  of  a  better  word  we  must  call  political. 
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By  JAMES  MORGAN 

As  the  influence  of  Boston  in  the  field  of  national  politics  was  not  discussed 
and  Boston’s  contributions  to  the  political  thought  and  action  of  the  nation  were 
not  set  forth  in  the  Winsor  Memorial  History,  it  may  be  well  now  to  brush  in  the 
background  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  It  is  no  empty  boast  of  local  pride 
to  say  that  this  town  played  a  greater  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  American 
independence  than  any  other  municipality  in  the  colonies.  Yet  envious  neigh¬ 
bors  sometimes  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  its  name  is  writ  so  large  across  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  only  because  that  history  has  been  so  largely  written 
hereabouts  by  Sparks,  Hildreth,  Bancroft,  Schouler,  Fiske,  Lodge,  Hart, 
Channing,  Morison  and  other  Massachusetts  historians.  The  people  of  Boston, 
to  be  sure,  were  no  better  Americans  than  the  New  Yorkers  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphians.  But  they  had  better  political  institutions  for  training  them  in 
politics  and  for  giving  expression  to  their  sentiments. 

Kings  shook  with  fear,  old  empires  crave 
The  secret  force  to  find 
Which  fired  the  little  state  to  save 
The  rights  of  all  mankind. 

That  secret  force,  of  which  Emerson  speaks,  lay  in  the  town  meeting.  The 
Boston  town  meeting  was  the  one  best  arena  in  the  colonies  where  mass  opinion 
could  be  marshaled.  This  was  voiceless  in  other  centers,  where  only  the  chosen 
few  could  be  heard  in  colonial  legislatures.  With  more  at  risk,  those  upper 
class  representatives  naturally  were  more  amenable  to  compromise  and  to  the 
counsels  of  prudence.  But  whenever  the  colonies  generally  were  lulled  by  con¬ 
cessions  from  king  and  parliament,  Faneuil  Hall  continued  to  rock  with  revolt 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Samuel  Adams.  “Wherever  there  is  a  spark, 
we  will  kindle  it,”  said  that  “greatest  incendiary  in  the  colonies,”  as  Governor 
Hutchinson  named  the  father  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  the  town  meeting  which  made  Boston  the  center  for  ten  years  of  the 
gathering  storm  that  burst  at  last  into  the  Revolution.  And  such  a  din  did  it 
raise  that  an  English  premier,  George  Grenville,  mistook  this  little  community 
of  sixteen  thousand  population  for  an  entire  province  and  so  spoke  of  it.  In 
what  was  but  a  bare  loft  above  the  butchers’  stalls  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market, 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  set  themselves  up  as  the 
overrulers  of  the  august  mother  of  parliaments  in  her  splendid  palace  at  West¬ 
minster  and  drew  down  upon  their  town  the  thunderbolts  of  a  king. 

When  the  royal  governor  dissolved  the  General  Court,  the  Selectmen  of 
Boston,  by  calling  a  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  province,  sum¬ 
moned  into  existence  the  first  revolutionary  government  in  America.  From 
the  throne  of  Windsor,  George  III  shook  his  scepter  at  those  town  fathers  and 
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declared  that  “Boston  appears  to  be  in  disobedience  to  all  law  and  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  first  troops  to  be  employed  against  any  of  the  colonies  were  hurled 
at  the  rebel  town,  and  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  what  is  called  the  State  Street 
Massacre.  But  those  redcoats  were  withdrawn,  at  the  command  of  a  town 
meeting,  and  it  was  another  town  meeting  in  the  Old  South  that  decreed  the 
first  violent  resistance  to  royal  authority  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

“Nothing  was  more  shocking,”  wrote  Horace  Walpole  a  few  months  after 
the  destruction  of  the  tea,  “than  the  King’s  laughing  and  saying  at  his  levee 
that  he  had  as  lief  fight  the  Bostonians  as  the  French.”  But  Boston  was  not 
standing  alone.  Already  she  had  drawn  the  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  into 
appointing  Committees  of  Correspondence.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  quick  to 
catch  the  idea,  and  Virginia  expanded  it  into  an  intercolonial  system  for  the 
exchange  of  views  and  purposes.  This  became  a  correspondence  school  in 
revolution  and,  in  due  course,  it  provided  a  framework  of  government,  ready 
made  for  governing  the  colonies  when  royal  rule  collapsed. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  was  the  penalty  inflicted  for  the  Tea  Party,  forbidding 
a  ferry  to  be  run  to  Charlestown  or  Cambridge  or  a  dory  to  be  rowed  from 
island  to  island  in  the  blockaded  harbor.  The  spectacle  presented  by  Boston, 
with  her  wharves  deserted,  her  warehouses  shut,  her  trade  dead  and  with  the 
British  soldiery  encamped  on  the  Common  in  the  midst  of  an  idle,  silent  town, 
supplied  the  one  touch  needed  to  make  all  the  colonies  kin.  Money,  food  and 
clothing  came  from  near  and  far  to  succor  the  stiffnecked  town  that  would 
not  bow  in  penitence  beneath  the  chastening  rod.  And,  on  the  motion  of 
Virginia,  the  Continental  Congress  came  into  being. 

Half  a  century  after  the  Revolution,  Boston  was  a  storm  center  once  more 
in  the  next  great  conflict  in  our  national  history,  which  arose  over  the  momentous 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  states  to  the  federal  power,  with  slavery  the  bone 
of  contention.  Surely  no  other  community  matched  the  group  of  actors  con¬ 
tributed  by  this  city  to  that  drama:  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Garrison, 
Phillips  and  Sumner,  seconded  outside  the  political  field  by  the  militant  pens 
of  Whittier  and  Lowell. 

The  opening  scene,  which  is  reproduced  on  canvas  in  Faneuil  Hall,  was 
enacted  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  with  Webster’s  reply  to 
Havne.  The  tariff  was  the  subject  directly  at  issue  in  that  fateful  debate, 
but  slavery  was  the  negro  in  the  woodpile. 

Boston  and  Massachusetts,  with  Webster  for  spokesman,  had  opposed  the 
policy  of  protection  at  first.  They  rightly  sensed  that  they  were  confronted 
by  a  choice  between  foreign  trade  and  domestic  manufactures,  and  instinctively 
they  resisted  a  measure  that  was  to  cripple  their  rich  commerce,  which  crowded 
their  harbors  and  spread  their  sails  over  the  seven  seas.  They  chose  ships 
in  preference  to  factories  and  dissented  from  their  fellow  Federalists  and  Hamil¬ 
tonians  of  the  Middle  States,  who  were  for  a  protective  tariff.  But,  being  over¬ 
ruled,  outvoted,  they  accepted  the  verdict  against  them  and  turned  from  the 
sea  to  their  waterfalls. 

While.  Webster  was  opposing  the  proposal  to  employ  the  taxing  power  to 
foster  manufactures,  he  had  said  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  see  Sheffields  and 
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Birminghams  in  America.  But  after  these  actually  had  sprung  up  beside  the 
Merrimac  and  other  rivers  of  New  England,  he  stood  forth,  in  his  reply  to  Hayne, 
as  the  champion  of  what  was  called  the  Tariff  of  Abominations. 

That  tariff  of  1828  was  the  occasion  of  the  historic  debate  in  1830.  Since 
her  master  mind,  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  silenced  by  his  position  in  the  chair 
of  the  vice-president,  South  Carolina  put  forth  Hayne  as  the  advocate  of  the 
right  of  a  state  to  nullify  within  its  borders  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
Webster’s  rejoinder  was  far  more  than  a  reply.  He  lifted  the  discussion  out 
of  the  cool  realm  of  metaphysical  abstractions.  His  eloquence  breathed  the 
passion  of  love  into  the  federation  of  states,  which  had  been  at  first  only  a  make¬ 
shift  compromise  and  still  was  regarded  as  merely  a  political  experiment.  He 
exalted  it  into  the  finality  of  an  ideal,  sublimated  it  into  a  national  religion, 
whose  creed  should  be  “liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.” 

Straightway  the  slavery  question  brought  into  conflict  those  two  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Webster’s  peroration,  and  a  generation  of  statesmen,  including  Webster 
himself,  compromised  liberty  to  preserve  the  Union.  Boston  took  and  held 
the  lead  in  that  thirty-year  struggle.  John  Quincy  Adams,  single-handed, 
began  the  fight  in  Congress  for  the  ancient  liberty  of  petition,  when  North  and 
South  alike  were  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  harmony  among  the  states. 
Although  never  an  antislavery  agitator,  Adams  felt  in  conscience  bound  to 
present  the  petitions  he  received  for  the  abolition  of  the  system  both  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  generally.  After  eight  stormy  years  of  battling  almost 
alone,  the  tottering  old  warrior  saw  the  vindication  of  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  address  their  representatives  on  the  subject,  and  his  diary  solemnly  rejoiced, 
“Blessed,  forever  blessed  be  the  name  of  God!” 

Meanwhile,  the  devotion  to  the  Union  that  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne 
had  done  so  much  to  awaken  was  proving  to  be  such  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
liberty  for  the  slaves  that  the  Boston  abolitionists  in  their  impatient  zeal,  cried 
out,  “Let  the  Union  slide!”  William  Lloyd  Garrison’s  Liberator  denounced 
and  renounced  the  Federal  Constitution  as  “a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  hell.”  As  Garrison  was  hustled  by  the  “broadcloth  mob”  from 
Washington  street  along  Court  street,  young  Wendell  Phillips,  son  of  the  first 
Mayor  of  the  city,  looked  from  the  window  of  his  law  office,  and  what  he  saw 
changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Rocked  by  his  eloquence,  Faneuil  Hall 
became  the  cradle  of  the  black  man’s  liberty.  A  few  years  more  and  the  windows 
of  Webster’s  Court  street  office  stared  out  upon  a  scene  of  violent  resistance 
to  the  surrender  of  Anthony  Burns  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  that  last  vain 
offering  which  Webster,  in  his  Seventh  of  March  speech  in  1850,  had  joined  in 
laying  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Union. 

In  the  next  act  of  the  great  tragedy,  Charles  Sumner  went  from  Boston 
to  take  Webster’s  old  seat  in  the  Senate.  Between  the  two  extremes,  of  those 
who  put  the  Union  above  liberty  and  those  who  set  liberty  above  the  Union,  the 
Free  Soil  Party  had  risen  to  preserve  the  Union  with  what  liberty  remained  in 
it,  to  halt  the  further  encroachments  of  slavery,  and  Sumner  at  Washington 
was  a  leader  in  the  movement  that  evolved  the  Republican  party.  In  that 
same  year  of  1851,  Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis  also  left  Boston  to  sit  upon  the 
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bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Six  years  afterward,  Justice 
Curtis  delivered  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  when  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  for  the  majority  of  the  Court,  handed  down  the  judgment  that 
was  to  be  over-ruled  only  by  the  sword  in  the  Civil  War. 

Boston  had  led  in  the  events  that  culminated  in  the  war  between  North 
and  South,  as  she  had  in  the  years  that  foreran  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
she  did  not  in  either  instance  maintain  her  primacy  amid  the  clash  of  arms. 
Far  more  than  a  third  and  nearer  half  of  the  names  chosen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 
in  New  York  represent  the  contributions  of  Massachusetts  to  oui  national 
biography;  but  it  is  significant  that  none  among  these  was  worn  by  a  soldier 

in  any  war.  . 

Although  Boston  loyally  bore  her  full  share  of  the  burden  in  the  Civil 

War,  she  may  not  boast  special  distinction  in  the  field.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
strife  she  quickly  pressed  to  the  front  again  in  the  counsels  of  peace.  Her 
foremost  spokesman,  Charles  Sumner,  went  with  the  extremists  in  their  drastic 
but  unsuccessful  measures  of  reconstruction.  But  he  proposed  also,  in  the 
interests  of  reconciliation,  that  the  names  of  the  battles  between  fellov  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  not  be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors  of  the  restored  Union,  lor 
this  he  was  censured  by  a  hot-headed  majority  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  the  censure  was  erased  two  years  afterward. 

Like  all  wars,  the  Civil  War  left  in  its  wake  partisan  excesses,  political 
demoralization  and  governmental  abuses,  and  Boston  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  movement  to  reform  them  and  re-establish  normal  standards  of  conduct 
in  public  life.  Sumner  early  challenged  the  tendencies  which  ended  in  the  cor¬ 
ruption  that  disgraced  the  Grant  administration.  Bolting  his  party  in  IS <2 
and  joining  with  his  late  enemies  in  the  South,  he  set  a  shining  example  of 
courage  and  independence.  The  long  and  ultimately  successful  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  spoils  system  and  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Service  Law, 
in  state  and  nation,  centered  in  Boston.  Here  also  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  so-called  Mugwump  revolt  by  independent  Republicans  in  1884,  which 
brought  about  the  election  of  the  first  Democratic  President  after  the  Civil 
War,  Grover  Cleveland,  with  “public  office  is  a  public  trust”  for  his  chosen 
watchwords  in  that  exciting  campaign  between  him  and  James  G.  Blaine. 

Following  the  Spanish  War,  Boston  was  the  headquarters  of  the  anti- 
imperialist  movement.  While  this  did  not  succeed  in  its  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  served  to  check  the  misuse  of  power 
in  that  Asiatic  possession  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  self-go\  ern- 
ment  in  the  archipelago. 

The  historic  discussion  of  the  next  question  to  be  thrust  upon  the  country 
by  a  war  was  opened  in  Boston  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  President  Y  ilson, 
who  landed  at  this  port  on  his  first  return  from  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 
and  launched  here  his  campaign  for  the  League  of  Nations.  Here,  too,  in 
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Symphony  Hall,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  the  most  notable  joint  debate  on  the 
subject  took  place  between  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  President  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard;  and  to  this  day  some  of  the  most  devoted  admirers, 
as  well  as  the  severest  critics,  of  President  Wilson  and  his  policies  are  to  be 
found  in  Boston.  As  this  difference  of  opinion  transcends  the  usual  party 
lines,  it  may  be  taken  as  further  evidence  that  the  tradition  of  independent 
thinking  still  survives  in  the  city  of  the  Puritans. 

The  men  contributed  by  Boston  to  the  political  history  of  the  country 
form  a  notable  company.  On  the  roll  of  senators  from  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
shine  the  names  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Webster,  Choate,  Sumner,  Everett 
and  Lodge,  to  which  may  be  added,  perhaps,  that  of  William  M.  Evarts, 
long  identified  with  New  York  but  born  in  Boston  and  educated  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Among  Boston’s  representatives  in  Congress  in  the  early  period 
were  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward  Everett,  Nathan  Appleton,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  was  also  senator  for  a  time  by  appointment,  Samuel 
A.  Eliot  and  Samuel  Hooper.  The  great  nineteenth  century  immigration  first 
was  reflected  and  recognized  in  the  Congressional  delegation  from  the  city  by 
the  election  of  Leopold  Morse  in  1876  and  Patrick  A.  Collins  in  1882. 

The  city  and  its  environs  have  held  high  posts  in  the  terms  of  twenty-two 
of  our  thirty  presidents.  In  the  first  presidency,  Washington  was  companioned 
in  peace  as  he  had  been  in  war  by  that  gallant  son  of  Boston,  General  Henry 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  vice-presidency,  at  the  same  time,  was  John 
Adams,  who  himself  next  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  table.  Jefferson’s 
Secretary  of  War  was  General  Henry  Dearborn  of  Roxbury  and  Madison’s 
was  William  Eustis  of  Boston.  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  of  Salem  held 
the  naval  portfolio  in  the  second  administration  of  that  president,  when  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Cambridge  was  vice-president  also.  At  President  Monroe’s  right 
hand  sat  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Quincy,  who  next  was  seated  in  the  presidential 
chair. 

Webster  was  Secretary  of  State  under  three  presidents,  Harrison,  Tyler 
and  Fillmore.  George  Bancroft,  who  lately  had  been  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Boston,  was  Polk’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  founding  of  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  is  the  enduring  monument  of  his  secretaryship.  And  in  the 
latter  half  of  Polk’s  term,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Boston  was  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Edward  Everett  succeeded  Webster  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  Fillmore’s  administration,  and  Caleb  Cushing  of  Newburyport  was 
Franklin  Pierce’s  Attorney-General  at  the  same  time  that  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
of  Waltham  presided  over  the  House  of  Representatives.  Johnson  appointed 
W  illiam  M.  Evarts  Attorney-General  and  Hayes  made  him  Secretary  of 
State.  Grant  had  George  S.  Boutwell  of  Groton  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  first  term  and  Henry  Wilson  of  Natick  for  Vice-President  in  the  second 
term.  General  Charles  Devens  was  Attorney -General  under  Hayes.  In 
Cleveland’s  first  administration,  William  C.  Endicott  of  Salem  was  Secretary 
of  \Y  ar  and,  in  his  second,  Richard  Olney  of  Boston  was  successively  Attorney- 
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General  and  Secretary  of  State.  John  D.  Long  of  Hingham  was  McKinley’s 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  George  von  L.  Meyer  of  Hamilton  was  in  the  Cabinets 
of  both  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  with  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  of  Somerville  also  hold¬ 
ing  a  portfolio  under  Taft.  While  John  W.  Weeks  of  Newton,  previously  a 
senator,  was  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Harding  administration,  Vice-President 
Coolidge  presided  over  a  Senate  led  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  still  another 
Massachusetts  man,  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  seated  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Capitol. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Gillett  and  Mr.  Evarts,  the  men 
enumerated  here  as  serving  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  other  places  of  distinction  at 
Washington  in  those  many  administrations  were  all  closely  associated  with  the 
business,  professional  or  political  life  of  Boston.  Moreover,  Boston  supplied 
the  occasion,  in  the  police  strike  of  1919,  which  led  to  the  promotion  of  Governor 
Coolidge  to  the  vice-presidency  and  thence  to  the  presidency.  Finally,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  drew  upon  the  Adams  family  for  Cabinet  material  and  chose 
Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Boston  for  the  Secret aryship  of  the  Navy. 

The  city,  with  its  metropolitan  area,  has  been  represented  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  all  but  thirty  years  since  that  great  tribunal  was 
organized  in  1789.  The  services  of  Justices  William  Cushing  of  Scituate  and 
Joseph  Story  of  Cambridge,  between  them,  covered  the  period  until  1845,  and 
Justice  Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis  of  Boston  served  from  1851  to  1857.  With 
the  selection  of  Horace  Gray  of  Boston  as  associate  justice  in  1881  and  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  of  Boston  as  his  successor  in  1902,  the  city  has  held  a  place  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  continuously  through  half  a  century.  The  appointment 
of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  1916  gave  it  two  of  the  total  of  nine  justices,  until  the 
unanimously  regretted  retirement  of  Justice  Holmes  in  1932,  after  twenty-nine 
years  of  service  and  as  he  was  approaching  his  ninety-first  birthday. 

The  two  Boston  members  of  the  Court  were  foremost  and  sometimes  alone 
in  upholding  a  progressive  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  If  one  were 
called  upon  to  select  a  group  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Boston  who  have 
-served  the  nation  in  the  last  fifty  years,  their  names  could  not  be  omitted.  The 
figure  of  Justice  Holmes  loomed  so  large  after  his  retirement  that  it  may  be  said 
to  have  influenced,  if  it  did  not  actually  determine,  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
Clearly  it  was  felt  that  no  routine  appointment  would  be  acceptable  for  the  seat 
that  he  had  so  spaciously  filled.  The  contrast  with  a  smaller  man  would  be 
too  violent.  The  President,  therefore,  ignoring  sectional  and  other  considera¬ 
tions,  wisely  fixed  upon  a  jurist  who  not  only  shares  the  liberal  outlook  of  Justice 
Holmes  but  by  general  consent  has  no  superior  in  this  country  for  judicial 
learning  and  integrity  of  character. 

Justice  Brandeis,  distinguished  in  his  youth  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
students  ever  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  identified  himself  as  a 
practising  lawyer  with  cases  involving  important  social  issues.  He  was  “counsel 
for  the  people”  in  several  states  in  proceedings  to  establish  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  and  providing  for  a  minimum  wage,  and  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  savings  bank  insurance  in  Massachusetts.  Like  Justice  Holmes,  he 
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is  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  of  a  general  culture  which  is  reflected  not  only  in 
the  admirable  style  of  his  judicial  opinions  but  also  in  his  books  and  articles, 
dealing  characteristically  with  those  social  problems  which  are,  perhaps,  his 
chief  interest  in  life. 

If  two  Boston  statesmen  of  the  last  fifty  years  were  to  be  selected  whose 
names  might  be  held  to  match  in  importance  those  of  Holmes  and  Brandeis, 
the  choice  probably  would  fall  on  Secretary  of  State  Olney  and  Senator  Lodge. 
Richard  Olney,  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  President  Cleveland  himself  for 
strength  of  conviction  and  indomitable  will,  reaffirmed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at 
a  crisis  in  our  international  relations  and,  by  so  doing,  served  notice  on  all  the 
great  powers  that  there  must  be  no  further  encroachment  by  them  under  any 
pretext  on  American  territory.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  an  accomplished  historian 
and  skillful  debater,  led  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  President  Wilson  upon  his 
return  from  Europe  after  the  World  War  and  was  without  doubt  the  foremost 
individual  factor  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Boston  has  contributed  a  generous  share  of  strength  and  wisdom  to  other 
departments  of  the  government  than  Congress,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  President  Wilson 
summoned  Charles  Sumner  Hamlin  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  and  he  has 
remained  in  that  post  since  the  organization  of  the  Board  in  1914.  Frank 
William  Taussig  was  called  to  be  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  for  which 
post  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien  afterward  was  chosen.  The  services  of  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Jr.,  as  commissioner  general  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  Hungary  and  of 
Roland  William  Boyden  and  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins  in  connection  with  the 
Reparations  Commissions  have  given  them  a  reputation  which  may  fairly  be 
called  international. 

Boston  has  continued  to  produce  accomplished  diplomats  and  skillful 
negotiators,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Adamses.  Citizens  of  the  metropolitan 
district  repeatedly  have  served  as  envoys  to  the  great  powers.  One  has  been 
a  governor-general  of  the  Philippines  and  still  another  was  the  first  minister 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  James  Russell  Lowell  represented  his  country 
at  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  England,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  was  minister 
to  France.  George  von  Lengerke  Meyer  was  ambassador  first  to  Italy  and 
then  to  Russia,  where  he  conducted  the  delicate  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  President  Roosevelt’s  successful  intervention  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
William  F.  Draper  was  ambassador  to  Italy;  Larz  Anderson  minister  to  Belgium 
and  ambassador  to  Japan;  Curtis  Guild  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  George 
Fred  Williams  minister  to  Greece.  After  having  been  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  William  Cameron  Forbes  served  as  ambassador  to 
Japan,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  another  of  our  citizens,  Joseph  Clark  Grew, 
who  had  been  America’s  representative  successively  in  Denmark,  Switzerland 
and  Turkey.  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson  has  been  ambassador  to  the  Argentine 
Republic;  William  Phillips  has  represented  his  country  in  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  Canada,  and  A.  C.  Ratshesky  in  Czechoslovakia.  Alanson  B. 
Houghton,  recently  ambassador  to  Germany  and  to  Great  Britain,  is  a  native 
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of  Cambridge  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men¬ 
tion  here  that  President  Eliot  was  twice  offered  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  that  the  offers  came  from  presidents  of  opposite  political 
parties,  Taft  and  Wilson. 

The  disproportionate  share  of  leadership  and  leaders  that  Boston  has 
given  to  the  nation  is  the  more  impressive  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  never  was  courted  and  flattered  among  the  doubtful  states 
until  the  election  of  1928  and  was  in  no  position  to  demand  consideration 
in  exchange  for  electoral  votes.  But  the  City  and  the  Commonwealth  always 
have  been  invested  with  what  President  Cleveland  termed  a  reflex  influence, 
which  has  obtained  for  them  a  peculiar  and  great  weight  in  the  development 
of  national  public  opinion.  This  is  the  tribute  paid  to  the  force  of  the  ideas 
generated  here  and  to  the  qualities  of  the  men  that  those  ideas  have  bred. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PROSPERITY-COMMERCE, 

INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT 

By  MELVILLE  D.  LIMING 

History,  tradition  and  the  ingenuity  of  an  adventurous  people  —  influenced 
largely  by  the  necessity  of  wresting  a  livelihood  from  a  section  of  the  country 
which  offered  few  important  natural  advantages  —  have  formed  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  at  times  romantic  background  for  the  development  of  Boston’s  com¬ 
mercial  greatness.  In  that  development  the  port  of  Boston  has  become  one 
of  the  major  ocean  gateways  of  America  and  the  city  an  important  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  craftsmen  of  Boston  early  became  adept  in  the  building  of  ships. 
Materials  were  abundant  and  the  cost  of  turning  out  first-class  sailing  vessels 
in  and  near  Boston  was  far  below  that  of  Europe.  Before  long  England  became 
an  excellent  customer  for  ships  made  by  the  colonists. 

Trade  with  the  West  Indies  sprang  up.  Boston  vessels  carried  to  those 
regions  dried  fish  to  feed  the  slaves,  agricultural  products  and  barrels  for  sugar. 
They  brought  back  not  only  cargoes  of  molasses,  which  led  to  the  thriving  rum 
industry  of  New  England,  but  also  an  increasing  volume  of  credit  in  the  form 
of  drafts  on  London  which  the  West  Indian  sugar  growers  exchanged  for  Boston 
merchandise.  These  drafts  in  turn  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  such  English 
manufactured  products  as  were  necessary  to  the  colonies. 

During  the  Revolution  commerce  naturally  declined  and  there  followed 
a  period  when  Britain  controlled  the  most  lucrative  trade.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britain  and  France  were  more  or  less  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  war,  and  American  trade  progressed  favorably.  American 
ships,  however,  were  forced  to  submit  to  various  indignities,  among  which  were 
the  seizure  of  cargoes  and  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Hoping  to  bring  the 
warring  nations  to  terms,  the  United  States  passed  the  Embargo  Act  in  1807, 
which  forbade  American  vessels  to  leave  port  for  foreign  trade.  Many  American 
ships  rotted  away  during  this  period  but  substantial  profits  accrued  to  those 
captains  who  successfully  ran  the  risks  of  disregarding  the  embargo. 

The  War  of  1812  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the  young  country. 
Boston  was  among  the  ports  blockaded  and  the  decline  of  trade  was  tremendous. 
Many  ships  were  sold  and  the  capital  thus  obtained  flowed  to  young  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises.  This  capital  produced  goods  which  were  later  to  increase 
the  world  trade  of  New  England  and  its  principal  port,  Boston. 

For  years  New  England  vessels  handled  the  bulk  of  America’s  commerce, 
its  captains  engaging  in  a  highly  lucrative  triangular  trade  —  carrying  food  and 
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manufactured  goods  to  the  South,  cargoes  of  cotton  to  London  and  thence 
back  to  New  England  with  British  manufactures. 

American  whaling  vessels  frequented  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  bringing 
back  huge  quantities  of  oil,  which  in  turn  formed  the  basis  of  an  important 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  Europe. 

Oriental  trade  developed  extensively.  Salem  skippers  brought  large 
quantities  of  tea,  copal,  silks,  wines,  spices  and  other  luxuries.  Another 
development  was  the  shipping  of  ice  to  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  created  a  new  demand  for  shipping 
facilities.  Despite  the  danger  of  the  trip  approximately  90,000  passengers  were 
carried  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  1849.  This  business  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  building  of  sailing  ships  and  created  a  demand  for  more  speed  with 
maximum  carrying  capacity.  Between  1850  and  1860  Massachusetts,  and 
principally  Boston,  produced  the  “Yankee  clipper  ships”  which  broke  everjr 
existing  sailing  record.  In  1855  about  one  third  of  the  world  s  tonnage  flew 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

About  this  time,  however,  iron  vessels  propelled  by  steam  were  appear¬ 
ing.  Britain  had  an  advantage  in  its  already  w’ell-established  iron  industry. 
By  1860  the  trend  toward  metal  vessels  was  marked. 

During  the  Civil  War  many  vessels  w’ere.  lost.  Much  capital  was  with¬ 
drawal  and  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  By  1870  the  supremacy  of 
the  metal  steamer  wras  established.  Meanwhile  the  foundations  of  industry 
in  general  had  been  well  laid.  New  England  grew  in  importance  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  region.  The  Middle  West  produced  an  ever-increasing  surplus 
of  agricultural  products,  much  of  w'hich  found  an  outlet  through  Eastern  ports. 
This  combination  of  factors  stimulated  the  growth  of  facilities  for  trade  and 
laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  development  of  Boston  as  a  great  commercial 
center. 

Fifty  Years  of  Commerce 

With  the  growflh  of  America’s  great  manufacturing  and  agricultural  areas 
and  the  coming  of  millions  of  immigrants  to  share  in  the  nation’s  growing 
prosperity,  the  commerce  of  Boston,  as  well  as  of  other  American  ports,  changed, 
reflecting  the  evolution  of  the  nation’s  business  activities. 

Reliable  data  on  the  actual  volume  of  Boston’s  seaport  trade  are  available 
for  the  period  beginning  in  1905.  For  the  period  between  1905  and  1914  the 
average  annual  imports  W’ere  1,147,856  short  tons.  During  the  war  period, 
however,  or  from  1915  to  1919,  w’hen  foreign  raw’  materials,  which  represented 
a  large  share  of  Boston’s  imports,  wrere  difficult  to  procure,  there  was  a  decline 
in  tonnage.  On  the  other  hand,  Boston  exports  expanded  during  this  period, 
largely  because  of  the  use  of  the  port  as  a  base  of  government  operations. 

Since  1920  there  has  been  a  pronounced  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of 
Boston’s  imports.  During  this  period  the  average  annual  tonnage  has  been 
2,819,877,  or  considerably  more  than  tw’ice  the  volume  of  imports  during  the 
period  from  1905  to  1914. 

On  account  of  a  variety  of  factors,  Boston’s  export  commerce  has  declined 
in  recent  years;  but  there  has  been  a  substantial  expansion  of  the  port  s  coastal 
and  intercoastal  commerce. 
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During  the  period  from  1905  to  1922  Boston's  domestic  commerce,  includ¬ 
ing  shipments  and  receipts,  averaged  7,289,620  short  tons  a  year,  with  no 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  yearly  volume.  Beginning  in  1923,  however, 
a  marked  increase  in  the  importance  of  Boston  as  a  domestic  trading  center 
became  apparent.  For  the  seven  years,  1923-29,  the  average  volume  of  Boston's 
domestic  commerce,  outbound  and  inbound,  rose  to  12,869,706  short  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  51.6  per  cent  over  the  1905-22  period.  No  other  American 
Atlantic  port  has  shown  such  an  increase  in  its  coastwise  trade  during  the 
same  period. 

This  increase  in  both  imports  and  seaboard  traffic  was  responsible  for  a 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  total  water-borne  commerce  at  the  port.  For 
the  five  years  from  1905  to  1909  the  total  tonnage  of  all  water  shipments  to 
and  from  Boston,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  averaged  9,287,607  tons.  This 
volume  rose  to  9,442,787  short  tons  during  the  next  five-year  period. 
During  the  war.  the  total  tonnage  declined  to  a  yearly  average  of  3,630.2*  4 
tons  for  the  five-year  period;  but  beginning  in  1920  the  upward  trend  was 
resumed  in  notable  fashion.  From  1920  to  1924  the  average  yearly  tonnage 
in  and  out  of  Boston  was  12,266,178  and  during  the  following  five  years,  includ¬ 
ing  1929,  the  yearly  average  amounted  to  16.784,558  short  tons.  This  growth 
in  Boston's  total  water-borne  commerce  represents  an  increase  of  55.6  per  cent 
during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Boston,  taking  all  classes  of  water  traffic  into  consideration,  has  main¬ 
tained  its  traditionally  high  position  as  a  port  and  today  is  among  the  first 
three  Atlantic  ports  in  the  total  of  water-borne  commerce.  Only  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  outrank  it,  according  to  the  figures  published  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  covering  the  calendar  year  1930. 

As  a  terminus  for  overseas  passenger  travel,  Boston  is  second  only  to 
New  York.  The  facilities  for  handling  passengers  at  Boston  are  good. 

It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  causes  for  the  growth  in  Boston’s  trade. 
As  our  manufactures  have  increased,  so  have  the  demands  for  raw  materials 
increased,  and  usually  this  has  meant  more  commerce  for  Boston  For  instance, 
the  importation  of  coffee  increased  from  2,784  tons  in  1920  to  22.798  tons  in  1929 
of  rubber  from  1,307  tons  in  1920  to  17,277  tons  in  1929;  of  wood  pulp  from  40,687 
tons  in  1920  to  232,686  tons  in  1929;  of  cocoa  from  a  negligible  .amount  in  1921  to 
15.877  tons  in  1929.  In  the  period  from  1914  to  1929  the  value  of  raw  materials 
used  in  New  England  manufactures  almost  doubled,  standing  at  the  latter  date 
in  excess  of  83,01)0,000,000  annually.  This  has  formed  the  basis  for  the  growth 
of  coastal  and  intercoastal  shipments,  especially  to  those  sections  easily  reached 
by  ocean  transportation.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  has 
increased  from  slightly  under  three  billion  dollars  in  1914  to  over  six;  billion  in 
1929. 

Factors  .Affecting  Boston’s  Export  Trade 

Boston  has  labored  under  several  handicaps  which  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  many  years  has  persistently  endeavored  to  have  removed. 
Among  these  are  the  rail  rate  differentials  granted  to  Baltimore,  Hampton 
Roads,  Philadelphia  and  Montreal  on  export  and  import  traffic  from  and  to  tie 
territory  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 
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The  export  differentials,  while  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  sixty  cents  per 
ton  in  the  case  of  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  and  forty  cents  per  ton  in  the 
case  of  Montreal  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  sufficient  to  handicap  Boston  in 
competition  with  the  other  ports  for  the  bulk  commodities  of  the  interior. 
The  export  differentials  have  remained  practically  fixed  for  more  than  half  a 
century  despite  substantial  increases  in  freight  rates  in  recent  years.  While 
less  of  a  handicap  than  wrhen  lower  rates  were  in  effect,  they  nevertheless  have 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  diversion  to  other  ports  of  much  export  traffic 
that  Boston  formerly  enjoyed  by  reason  of  its  natural  advantages.  This  is 
especially  true  of  ex-lake  grain  for  export,  on  which  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
have  differentials  of  one-half  cent  per  hundred  pounds  under  Boston. 

In  1877,  after  numerous  rate  wars,  the  railroads  serving  the  several  North 
Atlantic  ports  agreed  to  establish  and  maintain  rail  differentials  from  the 
interior  to  the  several  North  Atlantic  ports  substantially  the  same  as  those  now 
in  effect,  but  the  agreement  expressly  stated  that  the  agreed  differentials  were 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  through  rail  and  ocean  rates  via  the  several 
ports.  Boston  could  not  well  object  to  this  because  rates'  of  the  steamship 
lines  from  the  other  ports  were  then  greater  by  approximately  the  amount  of 
the  rail  differentials. 

This  condition  prevailed  until  the  World  War,  when,  on  account  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  the  ocean  rates  charged  by  government  controlled 
vessels,  and  the  fact  that  navigation  disadvantages  of  the  other  ports  had  in 
the  meantime  been  overcome  by  huge  government  expenditures  on  channel 
improvements,  the  policy  of  disregarding  differences  in  ocean  distances  and 
charging  equal  rates  from  all  North  Atlantic  ports  was  adopted  by  the  steam¬ 
ship  conferences  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Thus  the  object  of  the  railroad  agreement  of  1877,  which  was  to  equalize  the 
through  rail  and  ocean  rates  via  all  North  Atlantic  ports,  was  defeated.  Boston 
was  unable  to  capitalize  its  natural  advantages,  including  shorter  ocean  distances 
to  European  ports,  and  the  steady  decline  of  its  export  traffic  has  reflected  the 
handicap  of  the  rail  differentials  and  the  loss  of  favorable  ocean  rates  previously 
enjoyed. 

Since  1905,  either  as  complainant  or  intervenor,  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  formal  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  otherwise,  has  fought  for 
the  removal  of  the  rail  differentials  against  the  port.  Since  1921  the  Chamber’s 
Maritime  Association  has  carried  on  the  effort. 

The  constant  agitation  of  the  port  differential  matter  that  has  been  carried 
on  during  recent  years  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  port  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Chamber’s  Maritime  Association  was  also  a  helpful  factor  in  securing  favor¬ 
able  differentials  for  Boston  on  ex-lake  grain  from  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg  and 
the  Canadian  ports  of  Prescott  and  Kingston,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  Welland  Ship  Canal. 

The  Shipping  Board  displayed  sympathetic  interest  in  Boston’s  aims  by 
allocating  to  local  interests  the  operating  control  of  one  of  its  principal  trade 
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lines,  consisting  of  eleven  modern  freighters  maintaining  a  regular  service 
between  this  port  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  with  beneficial  results  to 
our  merchants  and  industries. 

\\  hile  the  differential  situation  has  been  a  tremendous  handicap  to  Boston’s 
export  trade,  certain  other  factors  have  also  had  a  share  in  reducing  the  export 
volume.  A  generation  ago  Boston  was  the  foremost  American  port  in  the  cattle 
trade  to  Europe.  In  1897  exports  of  cattle  amounted  to  162,620  head.  This 
trade  has  now  practically  disappeared,  owing  particularly  to  preference  shown 
by  Great  Britain  for  Canadian  cattle  and  to  the  rise  of  Argentina  as  a  cattle¬ 
growing  country. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  New  England’s 
manufactured  products  has  entered  into  foreign  trade,  the  proportion  of  this 
export  merchandise  sent  through  the  port  of  Boston  has  been  amazingly  small. 
A  recent  survey  of  New  England’s  foreign  trade  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  shows  that  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
New  England  exports  are  shipped  abroad  through  the  port  of  New  York.  Only 
13.8  per  cent  of  New  England’s  exports  went  through  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
about  an  equal  volume  was  shipped  by  rail  to  Canada.  The  questionnaires 
received  from  New  England  manufacturers,  upon  which  this  survey  was  based, 
show  among  the  dominant  reasons  for  the  selection  of  New  York  as  the  principal 
outlet  for  New  England  s  export  products,  more  regular  steamship  service, 
superior  forwarding  facilities  and  instructions  by  foreign  purchasers. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

The  number  and  variety  of  plans  proposed  for  building  up  the  export  trade 
of  Boston  are  evidence  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  people  of  Boston  look 
upon  this  matter  and  of  their  desire  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Some  of  these  plans  contemplate  changes  and  improvements  in  the  facilities  of 
the  port  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  shipments;  other  seek  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  handling  overseas  merchandise. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  suggested  changes  is  the  removal  of  the  differen¬ 
tials  unfa\  orable  to  Boston  and  principally  the  differential  on  ex-lake  grain  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  removal  of  these  adverse  rates 
should  bring  to  Boston  more  grain  for  shipment.  This  is  much  to  be  desired 
for  the  reason  that,  as  in  former  times,  grain  or  some  similar  bottom  cargo  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  substantial  volume  of  export  trade.  Likewise 
the  removal  of  differentials  detrimental  to  imports  destined  for  the  interior 
should  greatly  help  this  class  of  trade. 

The  struggle  to  have  the  rates  revised  has  been  carried  on  for  manv  years 
and  is  still  being  waged.  It  has,  for  example,  been  urged  that  ocean  rates 
between  Boston  and  Europe  be  lowered.  As  already  stated,  these  were  equalized 
during  the  World  War,  despite  Boston’s  relative  nearness  to  Europe. 

The  de\  elopment  of  the  bt.  Lawrence  W  aterway  has  also  been  advocated 
as  a  remedy  for  some  of  Boston’s  troubles,  although  this  project  has  also  met 
much  opposition.  The  proponents  of  this  plan  have  suggested  that  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  waterway  would  be  a  favorable  factor  in  supplying  both  food  and 
raw  materials  for  New’  England.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  are 
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-reat  possibilities  for  new  trade  with  the  lake  cities,  which  might  well  make  its 
headoua^n  at  Boston.  In  addition,  much  hydro-electric  power  would  become 
available  under  certain  of  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  waterway,  and 
this  it  is  argued,  might  mean  lower  power  rates  for  manufacturing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  industries.  Those  opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project  declare  that 
would  divert  shipping  from  the  northern  United  States  to  Canadian  ports, 
this  connection  it  is  alo  argued  that  rates  will  not  be  lower,  since  the  tendency 

uQii'illv  to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  ,  ,  , 

The  development  of  Latin  American  markets  for  New  England  products 
is  stm  a  promising  possibility.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  promote  tins 
trade  but  the  growth  of  New  England  manufacturing  capacity  has  more  than 

to,  and  particularly  from, 

Boston  has "ng  been  advocated;  but  in  order  to  attract >  ™  it  . 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  cargo  to  make  operations  profitable, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  provide  suitable  full  cargoes  for  export  osjn  m  im  . 
instances  has  been  merely  a  port  of  call.  At  the 

is  considerable  effort  to  attract  additional  services  and  this  seems ;  o ><*er 
nite  possibilities.  The  city  authorities  and  the  Boston  Chamber  o 
are  co-operating  closely  in  this  direction. 


The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  best  interests  of  the  port  of  Boston  and  the  development  of  its  com- 
merJ  hiwe  ever  been  paramount  in  the  work  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 

C0,"TheCpresent  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1909,  at  a  time  when 
Boston  was  waging  a  serious  fight  against  the  differential^  following  a  merger 
of  an  earlier  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  incorporated  in  lSSo  and  tne 

Boston  Merchants  Association,  organized  m  187b  and  ““Ts  early  as  1793 
It  is  the  fourth  organization  to  bear  that  name  m  Bos  .  .  . 

Boston  had  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  several  years  that  organization 
ceased  to  function  and  in  1836  a  second  body  bearing  the  name  was  orga  1 

The  last  recorded  action  of  this  second  Chamber  was  m  1843-  „ 

Chamber  (the  predecessor  of  the  present  Chamber)  was  orgamz  ’ 

when  the  Boston  Commercial  Exchange,  dating  back  to  iSoo  and  the  Bosto 
Produce  Exchange,  organized  in  1877,  were  united  to  form  a 
merce  The  object  of  the  Chamber  was  “to  provide  and  regulate  a  commerc 
exchange  in  the  City  of  Boston;  to  promote  just  and  equitable  principles 
trade-  to  establish  and  maintain  uniformity  in  commercial  usages;  to  correct 
Abuse’s  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valuable  business  information 
to  adjust  controversies  and  misunderstandings,  and  generally  to  advance 

for  the  year  1885  shows  that  it  favored  harbor 
improvements  and  extension  of  trade  in  the  Orient;  the  lease  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad;  and  the  building  of  the  Isthmian 

Canal. 
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Various  local  organizations  for  assisting  trade  and  industry  were  from  time 
to  time  established.  Among  them  were  the  Boston  Merchants  Association, 
which  had  a  large  membership  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  and  the 
Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade. 

During  1907  and  1908  Boston’s  trade  had  declined  somewhat  and  in  the 
latter  year  Boston  dropped  to  fourth  place  among  United  States  ports.  It 
was  felt  that,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  the  several  organizations  which 
were  seeking  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Boston  should  be  combined. 
The  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade  dissolved,  after  requesting  all  its  members 
to  join  the  Merchants  Association. 

An  agreement  was  finally  reached  to  combine  the  Boston '  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Boston  Merchants  Association.  A  special  charter  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  and,  on  June  15,  1909,  the  members  ratified  this 
agreement.  The  new  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  started  with  2,693  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  and  by  December  31,  1909,  this  had  increased  to  3,645  members. 
Its  purpose,  as  defined  in  its  charter,  was  similar  to  that  already  outlined  as  the 
object  of  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  fall  of  1919  the  “Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal”  appeared,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  “Boston  Business.” 

The  period  since  1909  has  seen  a  marked  development  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Chamber  and  in  its  usefulness  to  the  community.  The  number  of  subjects 
dealt  with  has  necessarily  been  large  and  the  Chamber  has  been  well  represented 
in  practically  every  important  movement  for  the  economic  and  civic  betterment 
of  Metropolitan  Boston.  In  1910  the  Chamber  added  approximately  one 
thousand  new  members.  The  organization  worked  on  the  transportation  rate 
cases  and  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  at  that  time  a  Boston  attorney  and  member 
of  the  Chamber,  was  of  great  assistance  in  arguing  against  the  proposed  rate 
increases,  which  would  have  fallen  largely  on  eastern  shippers.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Chamber  Boston  also  gained  an  important  decision  on  demurrage, 
which  included  the  appointment  of  a  demurrage  commissioner  to  assure  an 
impartial  application  of  the  national  code  of  demurrage  rules.  This  agency 
is  still  active  and  through  the  intervening  years  has  performed  Constructive 
work.  Other  matters  in  which  the  Chamber  was  active  included  harbor  develop¬ 
ment,  the  attraction  of  new  industries,  the  concept  of  “Real  Boston,”  the 
carrying  out  of  a  New  England  survey,  the  conducting  of  rate  cases  for  the 
removal  of  conditions  which  were  adverse  to  the  interests  of  local  shippers, 
the  development  of  harbor  facilities,  and  the  investigation  of  foreign  trade 
possibilities.  In  1914  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  for  which  the  Chamber  had  long 
been  working,  was  finally  opened.  In  1915  the  Chamber  conducted  a  far- 
reaching  investigation  of  the  New  England  milk  industry,  analyzing  the  reasons 
for  its  unfavorable  condition  and  suggesting  the  grading  of  milk  as  an  aid. 
Apple  grading  laws  were  also  developed  at  this  time,  and  the  City  of  Boston 
adopted  a  measure  of  municipal  budget  reform,  the  so-called  “segregated” 
system,  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  Chamber.  At  this  time  also  agitation 
was  begun  for  a  new  Federal  Building,  which  is  now  under  construction. 

VV  ith  the  declaration  of  war,  the  membership  of  the  Chamber  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  all  fields  of  war  activity.  The  Chamber  itself  became  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  New  England  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  When 
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the  government  took  over  the  railroads,  action  was  halted  on  many  matters 
relating  to  rate  changes.  The  Chamber  was  instrumental  in  surveying  the 
port  of  Boston  and  helped  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  government  to  use 
it  as  an  Army  Base  and  to  construct  for  this  purpose  the  823,000,000  terminal 
on  the  waterfront —  one  of  the  greatest  ocean  terminals  in  the  world. 

After  the  war  the  Chamber  helped  to  avert  a  telephone  strike  which  would 
have  crippled  communication  throughout  New  England.  Its  success  in  meeting 
the  emergency  created  by  the  ill-fated  strike  of  the  Boston  police  in  1919  pro¬ 
vided  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  leadership  and  resources  of  the  Chamber. 
The  Chamber  headquarters  became  the  recruiting  office  for  the  temporary 
police  force  of  citizens  which  guarded  the  city  until  organized  forces  were 
available. 

The  tremendous  problem  of  assimilating  thousands  of  returned  soldiers 
of  the  American  army  into  civilian  life  again  presented  the  Chamber  with  a 
major  opportunity  for  community  service.  To  find  employment  for  these 
soldiers,  the  Chamber  inaugurated  a  job-hunting  campaign  among  Metropolitan 
Boston  business  houses.  This  work  was  continued  until  the  bulk  of  the  veterans 
had  been  placed  at  work  and  the  emergency  conditions  relieved. 

At  this  period  also  the  Chamber  was  deeply  occupied  with  the  railroad 
situation.  Several  important  freight  rate  adjustments  were  obtained  and 
some  of  the  differentials  which  were  somewhat  favorable  to  Boston  were  pre¬ 
served  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber’s  Transportation  Bureau. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Chamber  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  organized 
community  activities.  The  full  force  of  its  great  power  has  been  constantly 
directed  toward  the  commercial,  industrial  and  civic  welfare  of  the  territory 
it  serves. 

The  active  Maritime  Association  of  the  Chamber  has  fostered  improvements 
in  harbor  facilities,  with  several  notable  accomplishments  to  its  credit.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Chamber’s  Aviation  Bureau,  Boston  established 
the  first  American  municipal  airport,  and  the  Chamber  has  assisted  in  making 
improvements  which  have  helped  to  make  it  one  of  the  great  airports  of  the 
country.  Other  departments  have  been  active  and  effective  in  their  respective 
fields. 

The  Chamber  was  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  to  set  in  motion  a 
plan  for  promoting  better  management  methods  in  business  establishments  — 
a  policy  which  has  helped  bring  about  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  business 
operations  in  this  section.  Industrial  development  and  community  pro¬ 
motion  work,  on  a  plan  originated  by  the  Chamber  and  carried  out  with  tireless 
energy,  have  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  altering  public  opinion  as  to  New 
England’s  continued  economic  importance  to  the  United  States.  An  alert 
Retail  Trade  Board  fosters  the  interests  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  The 
Civic  Bureau  is  concerned  with  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  business 
men  to  the  city,  state  and  federal  governments.  Through  the  Convention 
Bureau,  Information  Bureau,  Transportation  Bureau,  and  other  aggressive 
divisions,  the  Chamber’s  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  business  men  of  Greater 
Boston  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  are  far- 
reaching. 
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The  Port  of  Boston  Today 

A  picture  of  the  port  of  Boston  at  the  present  time  presents  many  very 
encouraging  aspects  and  leaves  one  with  a  firm  conviction  that  Boston  as 
a  secure  position  among  the  great  ports  of  the  world.  Boston  s  geographica 
location  gives  the  port  certain  definite  advantages.  It  is  200  miles  nearer 
to  Europe  than  New  York.  It  is  from  150  to  500  miles  nearer  than  the  other 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  principal  foreign  ports  of  England, 
Germanv  and  the  Netherlands.  The  actual  port  facilities  at  Boston  are  much 
nearer  to  the  sea  than  are  those  of  many  other  ports,  being  only  one  hour  from 
Boston  Light.  This  saves  valuable  time  in  docking.  In  contrast,  New  York 

is  two  hours  from  Sandy  Hook;  Philadelphia  is  90  miles  up  the  Delaware  river; 
Baltimore  is  one  day  up  Chesapeake  Bay;  and  Montreal  is  1,000  miles  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  river.  The  harbor  at  Boston  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
It  includes  all  the  tidewater  within  a  line  drawn  from  Point  Allerton  to  Point 
Shirley  embracing  an  area  of  about  47  square  miles,  not  including  islands. 
The  total  water  frontage  is  over  140  miles,  of  which  more  than  seven  miles 
has  a  depth  of  35  feet  or  more.  There  is  an  excellent  deep  water  anchorage 
area  between  Deer  Island  and  Long  Island,  called  President  Roads  There 
are  three  main  channels  which  enter  the  Roads;  first,  the  Broad  Sound  North 
Channel,  40  feet  in  depth  for  a  width  of  900  to  1,100  feet,  and  35  feet  m  depth 
for  an  additional  400  feet;  second,  the  Broad  Sound  South  Channel,  30  feet 
in  depth  and  1,200  feet  wide;  and  third,  the  Narrows,  27  feet  in  depth  and 
1,000  feet  in  width.  These  channels  are  well  marked  and  large  enough  to 

accommodate  any  vessels  afloat.  .  ,  , 

The  inner  harbor  is  reached  by  the  main  ship  channel,  3o  feet  m  depth 

and  1,200  feet  wide,  which  leads  from  President  Roads  to  the  Navy  lard, 
in  addition  to  these  main  channels  there  are  others  of  less  importance, 
together  with  several  navigable  rivers  which  also  carry  large  amounts  of 

commerce. 

Of  the  four  major  shipping  districts  in  the  harbor  the  largest  is  at  East 
Boston,  where  there  are  fifty-one  piers,  mostly  of  pile  construction,  with  dept  s 
of  water  varying  from  five  to  thirty-five  feet.  Among  these  are  the  Grand 
Junction  Wharves  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  with  their  gram  galleries 

and  an  elevator  of  one  million  bushels  capacity . 

At  South  Boston  there  are  eleven  wharves,  four  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  four  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  Here  is  located  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  o,  one  of  the  finest  piers 
in  the  world.  It  contains  berthing  space  for  six  or  more  ocean  steamships, 
bavin"  400  feet  of  water  frontage  on  the  main  ship  channel  and  two  1, 
foot  slips  with  40  feet  of  water.  The  two-story  building  adjoining  contains 
over  900,000  square  feet  of  space.  Its  railroad  and  trucking  facilities  are 
excellent  and  it  is  equipped  for  handling  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

Commonwealth  Pier  No.  6,  known  as  the  Fish  Pier,  is  one  of  the  largest 
piers  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  fishing  industry.  Nearby  is  t  le 
naval  drydock,  one  of  the  two  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Army 
Base,  which  contains  over  one  mile  of  berthing  space. 
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The  Atlantic  avenue  waterfront  is  the  locale  of  most  of  the  coastwise 
traffic,  with  wharves  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the 
early  merchant  adventurers. 

At  Charlestown  are  located  twenty-three  wharves,  including  those  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard.  Here  are  the  grain  elevators  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  one  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels  and  a  second  with 
a  capacity  of  500,000  bushels.  On  the  Mystic  river,  also  in  the  Charlestown 
area,  are  twenty-eight  wharves,  ten  of  which  are  used  largely  for  coal  and  six 
for  lumber.  Here  is  located  the  largest  lumber  terminal  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  one  of  the  most  modern  of  coal-handling  plants. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  there  are  six  graving  docks,  two  floating  docks 
and  nine  marine  railways.  There  are  also  five  well-located,  modern  repair 
plants.  Storage  warehouses  are  easily  available  either  at  the  docks  or  in 
conjunction  with  them. 

Boston  is  served  by  three  major  railroad  systems  and  numerous  connec¬ 
tions  —  the  Boston  and  Maine,  operating  2,300  miles  of  track  serving  northern 
New  England  and  some  parts  of  eastern  Canada;  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  with  2,000  miles  of  track  connecting  all  important  points  in 
southern  New  England;  and  the  Boston  and  Albany,  operating  400  miles  of 
track,  an  important  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  which 
operates  this  road  on  a  lease. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1914  was  of  material  help  to  Boston, 
greatly  facilitating  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards.  Likewise 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  opened  in  1914  and  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  1928,  has  greatly  facilitated  traffic  between  Boston  and  New 
York. 

During  the  year  1930  a  total  of  8,018  vessels,  excluding  those  engaged  in 
the  fishing  industry,  entered  the  port  of  Boston,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of 
14,785,611  short  tons.  In  the  same  year  7,899  vessels  sailed,  with  a  total 
registered  tonnage  of  15,409,717  short  tons.  During  the  year  1929  the  total 
water-borne  commerce  of  the  port  of  Boston  aggregated  19,065,050  short  tons 
with  a  gross  value  of  8999,683,062. 

In  1931  Boston  had  approximately  forty-eight  steamship  lines  offering 
foreign  services  and  fifteen  lines  operating  in  the  domestic  trade.  The  British 
ports  are  served  by  the  Cunard,  Furness- Warren,  Leyland,  White  Star,  Oriole, 
Anchor,  and  American  Hampton  Roads  lines.  The  American  France  Line 
operates  to  the  French  ports.  The  Netherlands  and  Germany  are  served 
by  the  American  Diamond  Line,  Ellerman’s  Wilson  Line,  the  Holland-America 
Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Red  Star  Line,  Yankee  Line  and  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Line.  The  Mediterranean  ports  are  served  by  the  American 
Export  Lines,  the  American  Levant  Line,  the  Dollar  Line  (westbound)  and  the 
Cosulich  Line.  The  Far  East  is  served  by  the  American  and  Indian  Line,  the 
American  Manchurian  Line,  the  Bank  Line,  the  Barber  Steamship  Line,  Inc., 
the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line,  the  Isthmian  Steamship 
Lines,  the  Kerr  Line,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  and  the  Osaka-Shosen-Kaisha. 
The  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America  are  served  by  the  American 
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Republics  Line,  Ocean  Dominion  Steamship  Corporation,  the  Prince  Line, 

Canadian  National  Steamships  and  the  United  Fruit  Line. 

In  the  domestic  service  the  southeastern  United  States  ports  are  served  y 
the  Savlnnfh  Cthe  C.yde  Line,  and  the  Merchants  and 
totinn  Company.  The  Gulf  ports  are  served  by  the  Mooremack-Gulf  >  , 

Inc  while  the  Pacific  ports  are  served  by  the  Dollar  Steams  ip  ine>  icj 

Luckenbach  Line,  the  Shepard  Line,  the  Quaker  Line,  the  Isthmian  Line  . 

the  ^^'“doeks  where  steamers  are  unloading  wil!  develop 
evidence  of  the  great  variety  of  Boston's  imports.  Hundreds  of  bales i  of  co  ton 
are  received  front  the  ports  of  the  southeastern  United  States  and  the  Gulf  of 
l7eZ  as  well  as  from  Egypt.  Wool  in  vast  quantities 

Coast  ports  from  South  America  and  from  Australia.  Bundles  ot  h  des  a  e 
commonly  seen,  some  from  South  America,  some  from  Australia  and  stt  1  o  1  e s 
fl,  fa/easten,  countries.  There  may  he  a  boat 

F.ir  nw  One  is  likely  to  find  in  its  cargo  large  quantities  ot  crude  ruD  , 
baleJof  jute  and  other  plant  fibers  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  burlap  bagging, 
shipments  of  the  various  types  of  vegetable  gums  and  resins  used  m  the Taint a 
varnish  industries,  large  quantities  of  tea  various  vegetable  ojs  and  co  . 
beans.  Another  steamer  from  South  America  >s  loadet 1  punc  pally  w  th  lott 
but  also  brings  in  a  quantity  of  lumber,  mostly  hne  hardwoods.  Another  s 
from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  brings 

sisal  Amlin  we  find  some  tank  steamers,  possibly  from  the  1  aci  , 

imc  Gulf  port  or  from  Mexico,  bringing  crude  and  fuel  oils.  Steamers  horn 
'the  United  Kingdom  bring  a  miscellaneous  cargo.  It  may  be  made  up  of  C  Inna 
eh  v  fine  woolens  food  deducts  or  miscellaneous  manufactures.  Pulp  wood 
is' imported  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  while  some  pig  iron  is  received 
front  Belgiunias  well  as  food  products  and  flower  bulbs.  From  Germany  come 
various  chemicals  and  dyes  and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 

The  ships  take  quantities  of  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom,  t the! Nether 
lands,  Germany  or  the  Mediterranean  ports.  They  take  iron  and  st  11 
form  of  bars  and  rails,  or  some  of  the  many  products  of  the  New  Lng  . 
machinery  or  machine  tool  industry.  It  may  be  that  they  carry  paper  or  shoes 
to  Cuba  or  dressed  meat  products  to  foreign  ports.  Considerable  quantit 
of  Sales  co«on  silk,  wool  and  rayon  and  innumerable  other  kinds  of  goods 
are  among  the  exports.  All  in  all,  both  the  imports  and  exports  present  a  gi 

variety. 

Conclusion 

Boston  ranks  high  among  the  ports  of  the  world.  Its 
lent  They  include  deep  channels,  a  well-developed  system  of  docks  and  ptets, 
„„d  railroad  connections,  large  grain  elevator  capacity,  terminals  and  are- 
house "spaces  readily  available;  in  short,  most  of  the  facilities  necessary  fo.  any 
nort  which  curries  on  a  large  volume  of  commerce.  ,  .  ,  ,  •  1 

Boston  is  the  principal  city  in  one  of  the  most  highly  eve  ope  l” 
areas  in  the  world.  Its  record  has  been  one  of  continued  growth.  As  one  look- 
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ahead,  therefore,  through  the  next  fifty  years  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
Boston,  based  upon  the  recollection  of  many  high  achievements  and  many 
problems  overcome.  Boston  is  the  cradle  of  the  nation’s  commerce.  A  glorious 
past  links  itself  to  an  auspicious  future. 
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BOSTON —  THE  INDUSTRIAL  HEART  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


By  THOMAS  F.  ANDERSON 
Introduction 

Looking  back  over  the  past  fifty-year  period  of  economic  change  and 
industrial  evolution,  it  will  be  found  that  Boston,  as  a  manufacturing  city, 
has  continuously  remained  true  to  its  traditions  of  progressiveness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  our  city’s  manu¬ 
factured  products  has  made  a  fourfold  gain  and  that  Boston  has  not  only  retained 
the  majority  of  its  industries  of  1880  but  added  vastly  to  their  number  and 
diversity.  Even  if  we  should  go  back  a  hundred  years,  the  industrial  atmosphere 
would  not  be  wholly  unfamiliar.  There  are  still  prospering  in  this  community 
manufacturing  concerns  that  were  in  existence  a  century  ago. 

Throughout  the  fifty  years  at  present  under  consideration,  the  physical 
and  administrative  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Boston  industry  have 
been  nothing  short  of  revolutionary;  which  is  merely  another  way  of  stating 
that  Boston  manufacturers  have  kept  step  with  the  progress  of  the  whole 
country.  When  Boston  observed  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  settlement,  in  1880,  the  manufacturing  world  was  just  passing  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  new  era  in  industrial  power,  and  electricity,  the  mighty  handmaiden 
of  industry  today,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  like  the  motive  power  inherent  in 
the  gas  engine.  With  the  yearly  advance  of  these  two  important  modern 
agents,  manufacturing  in  Boston  itself  advanced  step  by  step,  and  with  the 
new  power  and  lighting  factors  dawned  the  ambition  to  capitalize  more  efficient 
industrial  methods  to  the  limit;  so  that  today  Boston  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  twentieth  century  manufacturing  in  all  of  its  wonderful  latter-day 
developments. 

Feeding  on  this  ambitious  aspiration,  the  industrialists  of  Boston  have 
gradually  modernized  their  plants,  scrapping  old  wooden  or  brick  structures 
and  replacing  them  with  modern  steel  and  concrete  factories  and  equipping 
these  with  up-to-the-minute  machinery  and  appliances  and  every  time  and 
labor  saving  device  that  inventive  genius  has  created.  Conservation  of  power, 
of  operations  and  of  human  life  and  health  has  been  foremost  in  the  thoughts 
of  these  successors  of  the  early  Boston  cordwainers  and  ropemakers  —  and 
Boston  has  itself  increased  in  population  and  prospered  in  proportion. 

The  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  present-day  manufacturer  is  widely 
different  from  the  prevailing  outlook  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  keener  to  take 
advantage  of  more  efficient  methods  of  production,  to  devise  the  best  possible 
methods  of  merchandising  his  wares,  and  to  co-operate  with  his  workers  with 
a  view  to  making  their  jobs  more  attractive  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  more 
remunerative  to  both  parties,  through  the  introduction  of  more  modern  ideas 
of  control. 
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These  energetic  manufacturers  of  New  England’s  commercial  metropolis 
have  also  done  many  other  things  to  prove  their  right  to  carry  on  for  their 
predecessors.  For  example,  they  have  adopted  scientific  methods  of  financing, 
of  salesmanship  and  of  export  outlet.  They  have  even,  in  some  instances, 
brought  hither  from  the  West  and  other  sections  outside  of  New  England 
industrial  experts  who  had  made  a  reputation  for  themselves  in  these  places, 
and  whose  broader  vision  has  helped  immensely  to  modernize  and  stabilize  the 
local  enterprises. 

Even  in  the  details  of  advertising,  of  welfare  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees,  and  of  closer  relations  with  their  competitors,  Boston  manufacturers 
have  been  giving  a  splendid  account  of  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
any  major  duty  or  responsibility  that  these  manufacturers  have  overlooked; 
even  in  the  ultramodern  movement  of  art  in  industry,  Boston  stands  in  the 
front  rank. 

The  City  as  a  Whole 

In  a  survey  of  necessity  so  greatly  compressed  as  this,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  present  more  than  the  mere  highlights  of  the  subject,  and  even 
the  eloquent  statistics  of  industrial  Boston  in  1930,  as  compared  with  1880, 
must  be  rigidly  restricted. 

Making  proper  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  1930  general  business 
depression,  the  latest  official  statistics  (those  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1929)  may  be  taken  as  giving  a 
fair  picture  of  existing  industrial  conditions  in  Boston. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  total  annual  value  of  product  of 
Boston’s  2,700  manufacturing  establishments  is  approximately  8615,000,000. 
The  value  of  stock  and  materials  used  in  such  manufacture  is  about  $291,000,000, 
the  difference  between  these  amounts  representing  the  value  added  by  the 
various  manufacturing  processes.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  these  establishments  during  1929  was  something  over  76,000, 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  they  earned  in  wages  about 
8107,000,000,  or  more  than  $1,400  each. 

Boston,  of  course,  holds  first  rank  as  a  manufacturing  center  among  the 
municipalities  of  Massachusetts.  It  produces  about  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  state,  its  percentage  of  the 
wage-earners  being  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

"VN  e  find  that  the  city  has  forty-six  lines  of  manufacture  turning  out  products 
valued  at  more  than  81,000,000  in  each  case,  and  that  among  these  there  are 
thirteen  lines,  the  value  of  whose  product  runs  from  810,000,000  to  $81,000,000. 
1  here  are  also  thirty-one  different  lines,  the  total  value  of  whose  product  ranges 
from  $100,000  to  slightly  less  than  81,000,000.  Naturally,  there  is  an  impressive 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  industries,  the  total  being  around 
$380,000,000. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  visualize  the  true  picture  of  Boston’s  manufac¬ 
turing  status  unless  there  is  included  therein  its  natural  background,  Metro¬ 
politan  Boston. 

The  State  Department  statistics  for  the  year  1929  show  that  in  this  busy 
and  densely  populated  area,  comprising  fourteen  cities  and  twenty-six  towns 
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included  within  a  radius  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  State  House,  Boston 
there  were  4,/ 95  manufacturing  establishments,  credited  with  products  valued 
at  SI, 352, 000, 000.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  these 
plants  during  that  year  was  177,000,  with  a  total  pay  roll  of  S240  721  000 
These  manufacturing  establishments  in  Metropolitan  Boston  constituted 
forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  9,952  establishments  in  the  entire  state,  and  repre¬ 
sented  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Commonwealth 

Considering  Boston  as  a  metropolitan  entity,  our  city  today  ranks  fourth 
among  the  industrial  communities  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total  invested 
capital  of  approximately  $900,000,000. 

In  Boston  itself  the  business  of  printing  and  publishing  takes  first  rank 
with  a  total  value  of  product  in  1929  of  $81,000,000.  The  other  industries 
with  value  of  product  of  more  than  $10,000,000  annually  rank  as  follows: 
_.°men  s  clothing,  $33,527,000;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $30,- 
/m,000;  boot  and  shoe  cut-stock  and  findings,  $27,841,000;  men’s  clothing, 

coq’qqo  nnn’  u°°^  ^  Sh°eS  (°ther  than  rubber)’  $24,811,000;  confectionery! 
$-3,339,000;  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  $22,526,000;  electrical  machin- 

ery,  apparatus  and  suPPlies,  $19,916,000;  coffee  and  spices,  roasting  and  grind¬ 
ing,  $lo,0o9,000;  patent  medicines  and  compounds,  perfumery  and  dru °Msts’ 

$1?’2,49’000’-  furniture>  $12,328,000,  and  wholesale  meat  packing, 
v  1U,4/U,000.  All  of  the  foregoing  statistics  are  based  on  the  1929  official  figures. 

"1  here  are  a  multitude  of  other  important  Boston  industries,  too  numerous 
to  itemize  here,  that  probably  should  be  included  in  any  complete  picture 
of  Boston  as  a  manufacturing  city.  It  is  a  community  of  endless  variety  in 
factory,  shop  and  mill  products. 

One  industry  that  has  been  created  and  brought  to  perfection  in  the  fifty 
years  under  consideration  is  the  manufacturing  of  buttonhole  machines.  In 
the  output  from  this  plant  there  are  machines  that  make  300  shapes  and  sizes 

e\and  °f  theSe  machines  enables  a  single  operator  to  make 
8,000  of  these  buttonholes  a  day. 

Another  outstanding  local  industry  which  was  not  even  dreamed  of  half 
a  century  ago  is  the  manufacture  of  safety  razors  and  blades,  a  product  which 
is  now  sold  throughout  the  world.  The  plant  of  the  company  in  question 

co\  er&  fourteen  acres  of  floor  space  and  has  turned  out  more  than  20  000  000 
safety  razors  a  year.  ’  ’ 

There  also  has  been  a  vast  development  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  the 
local  production  of  ventilators,  blowers  and  other  air-moving  machinery. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  of  Boston’s  industries  (from  the  view  of  the 
on  ookers  at  any  rate)  is  the  vast  fishing  business  of  the  port  that  has  expanded 
with  mushroom  growth  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Within  this  period 
we  have  acquired  the  imposing  Fish  Pier  in  South  Boston  as  a  part  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  that  part  of  our  waterfront,  and  today  Boston 
ranks  as  the  chief  fishing  port  of  the  United  States,  with  New  York  second 
and  Gloucester  third.  The  city’s  modern  Fish  Pier  is  the  largest  in  the  world- 
it  has  a  capacity  of  15,000,000  pounds  of  fish  in  freezers  at  one  time  Boston 
at  present  handles  approximately  80,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish  annually  and 
in  this  industry  maintains  a  formidable  fleet  of  sailing  and  auxiliary  vessels 
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and  steam  trawlers.  It  is  believed  that  no  Boston  industry  has  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  outlook  for  future  expansion  than  our  fish  business. 

The  manufacture  of  confectionery  is  another  outstanding  business  here, 
Boston  being  one  of  the  leading  cities  in  this  trade,  if  not  the  actual  leader. 
The  value  of  its  annual  output  is  approximately  §25,000,000  and  it  employs 
about  4,000  wage-earners.  This  does  not  include  the  historic  chocolate  and 
cocoa  manufacturing  industry  of  the  city,  whose  annual  output  runs  to  large 
figures. 

The  innumerable  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  and  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  metal  play  a  large  part  in  the  industrial  prestige  of  Boston,  and  this 
city  accounts  for  about  $30,000,000  worth  of  such  products,  giving  employment 
to  4,600  workers. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  fairly  long  list  of  manufactured 
products  that  have  been  continuously  made  in  Boston  for  one  hundred  years. 
These  products  include  chocolate,  jewelry,  gas,  drugs,  soap,  leather  and  shoe 
findings,  hollow  spars,  brushes,  trunks  and  bags.  Under  the  same  head  fall 
such  industries  as  type  founding,  music  publishing,  industrial  distilling,  coffee 
and  spice  grinding.  Iron  foundries  have  existed  here  since  1810,  and  clocks 
have  been  manufactured  since  1840. 

The  fabrication  of  electrical  and  textile  machinery  has  for  a  long  time 
figured  among  the  important  Boston  industries,  but  the  city  “missed  out” 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  radios,  airplanes  and  one 
or  two  other  of  the  more  modern  industrial  developments. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Boston  takes  a  modest  place  in  the  annual  sta¬ 
tistics  of  farming.  In  Hyde  Park  (annexed  to  the  larger  city  in  1912)  and  in 
^  est  Roxbury  there  are  a  number  of  farms  whose  owners  derive  a  worthwhile 
income  from  them,  and  in  Suffolk  County  (which  is  pretty  largely  Boston) 
there  is  rural  property  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  on  which  substantial 
crops  are  grown  and  considerable  livestock  is  maintained.  In  the  years  to 
come  Boston  is  not  likely  to  compete  very  strongly  with  the  West  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  unit,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  its  present 
manufacturing  industries,  including  the  fish  business  and  the  production  of 
boots  and  shoes,  will  materially  increase. 

As  to  its  general  future  in  manufacturing,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  in  1930  more  than  two  hundred  new  manufacturing  industries  were 
started  in  Metropolitan  Boston,  many  of  these  within  the  confines  of  the 
metropolis  itself. 

I  he  part  that  power,  and  especially  electrical  power,  has  played  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Boston  industry  during  the  past  fifty  years  constitutes  in  itself 
a  most  striking  episode.  Indeed,  the  development  of  the  electrical  industry, 
in  which  Boston  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  role,  has  been  well  character¬ 
ized  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  It  was  on  October  21,  1879,  that  the 
magic  genius  of  Ihomas  A.  Edison  produced  the  electric  incandescent  lamp, 
giving  to  the  world  an  improved  method  of  lighting  that  in  mills  and  factories 
is  only  second  in  importance  to  electric  power  itself. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  of  New 
York,  the  first  commercial  installation  of  electrical  lighting  in  Boston  was 
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niiulc  in  I KS2  at  the  Hotel  Yendome,  with  an  eight  horse  power  generator, 
supplying  current  for  fifty  lamps  in  the  dining  room  and  ten  in  the  offices. 
From  that  point  onward  the  expansion  of  electric  lighting  and  its  mighty  partner, 
electric  power,  in  Boston,  developed  in  a  manner  that  forms  a  most  impressive 
chapter  in  local  industry. 

Xew  and  more  modern  generating  systems  succeeded  older  ones,  until  in 
1903  a  station  was  erected  in  South  Boston  having  an  initial  installation  of 
75,000  horse  power,  equipped  with  turbines,  and  having  facilities  for  storing 
100,000  tons  of  coal.  By  1925  the  growing  demands  upon  the  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  for  light  and  power  service  had  so  greatly  increased  that  it  was  necessary 
to  create  the  huge  new  generating  station  at  Weymouth,  opposite  the  Fore 
River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Ultimately  this 
plant  included  the  installation  of  new  10,000  kilowatt  high-pressure  turbine 
generator  units,  the  first  of  these  to  be  installed  being  at  the  time  the  largest 
commercial  installation  of  a  high-pressure  unit  in  the  world. 

Heat,  light  and  power,  basic  needs  in  industrial  operation,  are  supplied  in 
no  part  of  the  country  under  better  conditions  than  in  and  near  Boston.  At 
the  present  time  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston  furnishes 
the  electric  power,  as  well  as  the  light  and  a  large  part  of  the  steam  heat,  with 
which  the  industries  of  Metropolitan  Boston  are  operated.  The  company 
operates  over  an  area  of  more  than  650  square  miles,  and  continues  to  grow  in 
the  territory  in  which  it  originally  operated  as  well  as  through  the  acquisition 
of  suburban  territories. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  record  that  the  power  companies  of 
New  England  increased  their  production  of  electrical  energy  nearly  thirty  per 
cent  between  1925  and  1930.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  as  many  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  of  these  power  companies  in  New  England,  from  not  a  few  of  which 
Boston  industries  can  draw  their  power  supply,  if  necessary.  We  can  indeed  go 
one  hundred  miles  or  more  afield  for  this  modern  manufacturing  impulse. 

While  electric  power  has  been  making  such  gigantic  strides  in  our  city,  the 
power  potentialities  of  gas  have  likewise  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  the  gas 
engine,  as  an  economic  and  important  factor  in  local  manufacturing,  has  held 
its  own  valiantly  with  the  electric  generator  and  the  direct-attached  motor. 
It  is  particularly  useful  in  the  various  industrial  arts,  so  important  in  the 
economy  of  Boston. 

While  the  telephone  is  a  service  rather  than  an  industry,  it  can  by  no  means 
be  left  out  of  the  industrial  history  of  Boston,  for  it  has  been,  as  everywhere,  a 
factor  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  community.  There 
are  no  statistics  available  covering  the  City  Proper,  but  in  1880  there  were 
only  2,000  telephones  in  all  of  Metropolitan  Boston.  By  December  31,  1905, 
the  number  had  increased  to  70,467,  and  by  October  31,  1930,  to  445,594.  The 
total  investment  in  the  telephone  plant  in  Metropolitan  Boston  today  is  approx¬ 
imately  S120,000,000. 

While  Boston  has  lost  its  historic  shipbuilding  industry,  as  typified  by  the 
late  Donald  McKay,  its  ropewalks  and  a  few  other  of  its  old-time  staple  lines, 
it  continues  to  be  the  leading  shoe  and  leather,  wool  and  fish  market  of  the 
country. 
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The  Various  Districts 

Boston  is  geographically  a  collection  of  “districts,”  the  result  of  frequent 
annexations  of  adjoining  towns.  Some  of  these  brought  with  them,  and  have 
partially  retained,  a  somewhat  distinctive  industrial  development.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  analyze  briefly  the  industrial  complexion  of  the  city  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  component  units. 

The  districts  or  sections  making  up  the  modern  Athens  are  the  City  Proper, 
East  Boston  (the  ancient  Noddle’s  Island),  Charlestown  (the  most  historic 
of  these  annexed  sections),  Brighton,  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park, 
Dorchester  (also  of  historical  significance)  and  South  Boston.  One  or  two 
of  these  districts  have  still  their  own  characteristic  industries,  but  in  the  main 
they  reflect  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  more  central  part  of  the  city. 
Some  of  them  have  grown  in  a  manufacturing  way  during  the  past  half-century 
by  reason  of  the  filling  in  of  tidewater  areas  and  the  development  of  what 
formerly  were  waste  lands. 

In  the  main  part  of  the  city  itself,  where  commerce,  industry  and  shipping 
go  hand  in  hand,  practically  everything  that  is  fabricated  in  Massachusetts 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  textiles,  is  produced;  so  that  Boston  is  veritably 
a  cross-section  of  the  state  in  this  sense. 

As  already  suggested,  Boston  holds  high  rank  as  a  center  of  the  leather 
and  footwear  industries,  for  it  contains  more  than  a  thousand  warehouses, 
factories  and  offices  devoted  to  the  manufacturing,  merchandising  or  storage 
of  the  many  articles  that  enter  into  the  complicated  process  of  modern  shoe¬ 
making.  Literally  billions  of  pairs  of  shoes  have  been  shipped  from  Boston 
to  every  part  of  the  country  in  the  world  in  the  past  one  hundred  years,  and  the 
city  remains  the  great  market,  clearing  house  and  financial  center  for  the  entire 
New  England  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  whose  factories  every  working 
day  in  the  year  produce  more  than  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers,  or  over 
100,000,000  pairs  in  the  twelvemonth. 

The  pungent  odors  of  leather,  hides,  roasting  coffee,  wool  and  fish,  are, 
so  to  speak,  among  the  industrial  “trade-marks”  of  Boston,  and  have  been 
for  many  a  year.  Visitors  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  and  Milk  streets  will  always 
recall  the  fragrance  of  the  coffee  that  daily  is  treated  to  the  roasting  process 
in  that  part  of  the  city,  just  as  he  who  visits  Dorchester  Lower  Mills,  four 
or  five  miles  distant,  will  as  vividly  recall  the  evidences  of  chocolate  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  candy  factories  sweeten  the  air  in  their  vicinity.  On  the  edge 
of  the  Italian  quarter  in  the  North  End  is  a  large  building  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  less  odorous  food-product,  macaroni. 

To  list  even  the  more  outstanding  of  Boston’s  other  manufactured  products 
would  be  to  reprint  the  local  business  directory.  They  include  jewelry,  art 
goods  of  every  kind,  machinery  for  innumerable  purposes,  and  machine  tools 
and  parts;  confectionery,  clothing,  bakery  products,  photo-engraving,  picture 
frames,  elastic  goods,  electrical  products  of  all  kinds,  blackings  and  polishes, 
musical  instruments,  umbrellas,  dies,  stamps,  badges,  stationery,  sashes  and 
blinds,  cutlery,  moving  picture  supplies,  furniture,  patent  medicines,  copper, 
tin  and  sheet-iron  products;  radio  apparatus,  automobile  equipment,  and 
two  of  the  original  manufactures  of  ancient  Boston,  cordage  and  sails. 
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If  this  list  is  not  sufficiently  impressive,  one  might  add  awnings,  electro¬ 
plating,  dyestuffs  and  extracts,  men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  canning  and 
preserving,  paper  and  wood  boxes,  paints  and  varnishes,  paper  goods,  models 
and  patterns,  pottery,  leather  goods,  knit  goods,  hats  and  caps,  hardware, 
gas  and  electric  fixtures,  window  shades  and  fixtures,  trunks  and  valises,  cigais 
and  other  tobacco  manufactures,  printing  and  publishing  (there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these  concerns),  rubber  goods,  statuary 
(another  specialty  of  the  Italians),  signs,  machine  screws,  showcases,  stereo¬ 
typing,  electrotyping,  structural  ironwork,  and  steam  fitting  and  heating 
apparatus. 

East  Boston,  one  of  the  four  “shipping  sections”  of  the  city  (the  others 
being  Boston  Proper,  Charlestown,  and  South  Boston,  and  these  possibly 
to  receive  the  addition  of  the  Dorchester  Bay  region  in  the  future),  is  also  a 
manufacturing  district  of  considerable  importance.  Time  was  when  its  waters 
received  many  a  newly-launched  square-rigged  sailing  vessel,  among  them 
the  far-famed  products  of  Donald  McKay’s  shipyard;  but  this  is  now  only  a 
memory,  as  the  “square-rigger”  itself  has  almost  become.  However,  the 
building  of  boats  and  yachts  has  for  several  generations  continued  to  be  a 
leading  East  Boston  industry. 

The  filling-in  process  that  has  transformed  so  much  of  Boston’s  waterfront 
during  the  past  seventy-five  years  has  added  much  to  East  Boston’s  factory 
area,  and  there  are  still  great  possibilities  in  that  direction,  lhe  manufacture 
of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  notably  that  required  by  modern  steamships,  is  an 
outstanding  activity  of  this  section,  and  the  production  of  boilers,  sheet-metal, 
electric  welding  and  rigging  are  among  its  other  assets.  Cotton  manufacturing 
also  is  carried  on  here,  since  the  discovery,  made  some  years  ago,  that  the 
particular  air  conditions  necessary  to  this  branch  of  the  textile  industry  are 
ideal  in  East  Boston.  The  district’s  long  existing  reputation  as  a  terminal 
point  of  ocean  transportation  (it  was  the  original  terminus  of  the  pioneei  C  unard 
Steamship  Line)  is  the  factor  that  has  set  apart  East  Boston  in  the  public 
mind  more  than  any  other. 

The  Charlestown  district,  most  historic  of  all  of  Boston’s  annexed  sections 
by  reason  of  its  memories  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  long  the  site  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard  and  the  resting-place  of  the  immortal  “Constitution,”  likewise  has 
its  share  of  industrial  activity.  Charlestown  manufactures  chemicals,  refrig¬ 
erating  equipment,  hoisting  and  excavating  machinery,  harness,  awnings,  brake 
linings  and  other  necessaries  of  modern  life.  It  has  excellent  dock  facilities  for 
ocean  shipping  and  corresponding  railroad  connections. 

In  considering  the  Brighton  district  one  naturally  first  thinks  of  its  abattoir 
and  dressed  meat  industry;  but  the  section  also  boasts  ironworks,  electrical 
supplies,  sheet  metal,  food  products,  machinery  and  upholstery  among  its 
industries. 

The  Roxbury  district,  which  in  late  years  has  undergone  a  notable  trans¬ 
formation,  has  several  of  the  city’s  prosperous  shoe  factories  and  its  only  tannery. 
It  seems  strange  that  Boston,  which  in  its  earlier  days  supported  several  small 
tanneries,  should  not  have  developed  as  a  leather  manufacturing  city  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  has  as  a  shoe  center;  but  somehow  the  tanning  trade  became 
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established  in  outside  centers,  like  Salem,  Peabody,  Woburn  and  Winchester, 
much  of  whose  finished  leather  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  warehouses  of 
South  street,  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  drugs  and  surgical  instruments  may 
properly  be  mentioned  in  a  brief  summary  of  Roxbury’s  industries,  but  its 
old-time  breweries,  like  the  clipper  ships,  are  now  merely  a  memory. 

The  adjoining  district  of  West  Roxbury  thus  far  has  remained  essentially 
a  residential  section,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  most  of  the  surviving  agricultural 
industry  of  Boston  is  to  be  found  today. 

The  most  recent  acquisition  to  Boston  is  the  Hyde  Park  district.  This  was 
noteworthy  as  the  scene  of  several  successful  manufacturing  industries  long 
before  it  voted  to  give  up  its  separate  existence,  and  it  still  continues  to  produce 
textiles  and  a  variety  of  air  machinery  and  other  products  of  the  mill  and  factory. 

Coming  next  to  the  Dorchester  district  (the  largest  in  population  of  any  of 
the  annexed  sections),  we  find  that,  though  this  is  primarily  a  Boston  “bed¬ 
room,”  it  nevertheless  supports  a  considerable  number  of  flourishing  manu¬ 
factures.  the  most  historic  and  interesting  of  these  is  the  chocolate  industry, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Lower 
Mills  on  the  banks  of  the  Neponset  river.  Dorchester  also  possesses  one  of 
the  country’s  most  famous  yacht  building  concerns,  formerly,  for  many  years, 
located  in  South  Boston;  and  its  other  industries  include  machinery,  boiler 
works,  rubber  products,  insulated  wire,  glue,  awnings,  wood  products,  pianos, 
refrigerators  and  cans.  Dorchester  still  has  a  large  area  of  undeveloped  land 
suitable  for  industrial  purposes. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  this  circle  of  busy  “districts,”  comes  the 
south  Boston  section,  lliis  part  of  the  city  has  had  a  strange  fortune,  for  it 
was  originally  planned  as  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city;  but  fate  had  it 
otherwise,  and  our  wealthier  families  reside  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Fenway 
region. 


At  least  one  United  States  cruiser,  as  well  as  two  torpedo  boats,  and  several 
of  the  American  cup  defenders  have  been  launched  at  South  Boston,  but  its 
miles  of  shore  front,  once  the  site  of  prosperous  shipyards,  are  now  given  up  to 
other  uses.  The  district  is  still,  however,  in  parts,  a  busy  hive  of  miscellaneous 
manufactures,  including  sugar  refining  (one  of  the  oldest  of  its  industries), 
machine^  of  various  kinds,  shoes,  safety  razors,  machine  tools,  confectionery, 
and  iron  founding.  The  glory  of  its  earlier  iron  foundries  (the  South  Boston 
lion  Works  were  the  greatest  in  the  country),  glass  works,  brick  yards,  rope 
walks,  cordage  factories,  brass,  lead  and  copper  foundries,  soap  factories, 
wagon  factories,  has  largely  departed.  The  famous  Grueby  pottery  was  closed 
le^s  than  two  decades  ago.  But  its  modern  and  famous  Fish  Pier  typifies  one 
of  Boston’s  most  valuable  and  interesting  industries  and  one  that  possibly  has 
greater  potentialities  of  future  grow-th  than  any  in  the  city.  A  considerable 
part  of  South  Boston’s  industrial  progress  is  to  be  credited  to  the  energetic 
policy  of  a  local  development  corporation  that  has  been  in  existence  for  almost 


a  century. 

1  he  South  Boston  district  also  figures  prominently  in  the  maritime  prestige 
of  Boston,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  terminus  of  several  important  ocean  and  coast¬ 
wise  steamship  lines  which  play  their  due  part  in  carrying  on  the  export  and 
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import  business  of  the  city  of  Blackstone  and  Winthrop.  These  are  located, 
not  on  the  original  peninsula,  but  on  the  large  tract  of  made  land  developed 
since  1880  by  the  state. 

The  Larger  Metropolitan  Unit 

As  these  paragraphs  are  written,  an  announcement  of  momentous 
importance  to  Boston  comes  from  Washington.  We  have  already  referred  to 
Metropolitan  Boston  as  the  fourth  urban  area  in  the  United  States.  We 
now  learn  that  the  Census  Bureau  has  given  our  city  a  long-deferred  recognition 
by  classing  it  as  such.  Henceforth  it  is  officially,  as  well  as  actually,  fourth. 
The  Boston  Metropolitan  District  hereafter  will  include  eighty  cities  and 
towns,  with  a  1931  population  of  more  than  2,300,000,  covering  the  territory 
within  a  radius  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  with  a  total  area  of  1,021  square  miles 
and  a  density  of  population  of  2,260  inhabitants  per  mile.  Only  New  York 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  exceed  in  size  and  in  industrial  and  economic  impor¬ 
tance  this  Boston  Metropolitan  District.  The  new  economic  area  includes 
practically  all  of  the  more  important  shoe  manufacturing  communities  of 
Massachusetts  and  all  of  its  tanning  centers,  and  its  official  recognition  tends 
to  make  Boston  more  than  ever  the  world’s  greatest  center  of  the  leather  and 
footwear  industries. 

The  Future 

There  need  be  no  concern  as  to  Boston’s  ability  to  take  care  of  its  future 
industrial  growth,  for  the  city  has  ample  available  area  for  new  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories.  It  has  nearly  3,000  acres  of  filled-in  lands  (much  of  it  constructed 
since  1880),  notably  in  South  Boston,  East  Boston,  the  South  End  and  Dor¬ 
chester.  Great  stretches,  still  unoccupied,  offer  attractive  sites  situated  near 
tidewater  and  having  good  railroad  connections. 

Boston  is  today  New  England’s  foremost  workshop  and  distributing 
center,  with  numerous  organized  agencies  committed  to  the  task  of  developing 
it  further  along  these  lines.  Its  probable  status  fifty  years  hence,  when  its 
ocean  and  coastwise  steamship  lines  shall  have  been  developed  to  their  limit 
and  its  transportation  system  perfected,  presents  an  inviting  subject  of  spec¬ 
ulation.  We  can  see  no  reason  in  its  present  situation  to  anticipate  an 
industrial  decline. 

That  this  is  the  view  of  others  who  are  able  to  speak  with  authority  and 
without  the  suspicion  of  regional  bias  appears  from  the  following  comment 
made  in  August,  1931,  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce: 

“For  Boston,  as  the  economic  capital  of  a  reoriented  and  advancing 
New  England,  the  next  years  should  also  be  rich  in  opportunity. 
With  one-fifth  of  the  section’s  industrial  output  centered  in  its  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  and  dominating  a  trading  district  which  contains 
forty-six  per  cent  of  the  population  and  forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  northeast,  Boston  is  both  the  commercial  nerve  center 
and  industrial  heart  of  the  entire  New  England  region.  The  two  must 
flourish  together.” 


TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  —  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


By  FRANK  Q.  FITZPATRICK 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  decade  prior  to  1S80,  so  far  as  Boston’s 
physical  development  is  concerned,  was  the  Great  Fire  of  1872.  This  catas¬ 
trophe,  which  caused  the  greatest  material  loss  the  city  has  ever  sustained, 
effectively  wiped  out  the  entire  business  district  from  the  corner  of  Kingston 
and  Summer  streets,  where  the  fire  started,  through  Summer  street  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  along  Washington  to  the  Old  South  Church,  down  Milk  street,  around 
the  Post  Office  and  through  Water,  Oliver,  Pearl,  High,  Purchase  and  Broad 
streets  to  the  waterfront.  This  area  included  nearly  sixty-five  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  the  clothing,  wholesale  dry  goods,  wool,  shoe  and 
leather,  paper  and  hardware  trades  were  concentrated.  The  granite  founda¬ 
tion  blocks  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Post  Office,  until  their  recent  removal 
to  make  way  for  the  new  Federal  Building,  carried  on  their  crumbled  surfaces 
the  scars  inflicted  by  the  terrific  heat  from  across  Milk  street,  a  mute  but  still 
eloquent  reminder  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  this  edifice  against  the  consuming 
flames. 

Fortunately  the  Old  South  Church  was  saved  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
firemen,  and  stood  out  after  the  disaster  more  of  a  landmark  than  ever  on  the 
border  of  the  desolate  area. 

The  fire  was  a  staggering  blow  to  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  coming 
as  it  did  almost  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  but  great  as  the  disaster  proved 
to  be  in  the  extent  of  property  losses  and  in  the  temporary  paralysis  of  much 
of  the  most  important  trade  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  city,  its  con¬ 
sequences,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  tempered  historical  perspective,  were 
not  without  their  compensating  advantages. 

The  constructive  opportunity  afforded  by  the  simultaneous  leveling  of  so 
many  buildings  over  such  a  large  area  was  readily  grasped  by  the  city  authorities 
and  their  new  plans  for  wider  thoroughfares  and  more  open  spaces  for  this 
throbbing  center  of  the  city’s  trade  were  soon  ready.  Summer,  Washington, 
Federal,  Congress,  Milk,  Arch  and  Hawley  streets  were  widened  at  this  time, 
anil  Franklin,  Pearl,  Oliver  and  Arch  streets  were  extended.  Even  though 
mam'  of  these  streets  are  no  longer  considered  especially  broad,  at  least  in 
relation  to  the  heavy  pressure  of  traffic  through  them  today,  it  is  evident  that 
the  expenditure  of  some  83,500,000  by  the  city  on  these  improvements  was 
one  of  the  best  investments  that  Boston  has  ever  made. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  district,  which  made  great  progress  during 
the  year  following  the  fire,  the  city  secured  a  more  accessible  business  center 
v\ith  larger  tax  values,  and  the  business  enterprises  found  the  sturdv  new 
buildings  more  commodious  and  more  convenient  for  their  various  needs. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  the  fire  was  responsible  for  the  moving  of 
some  trades  into  sections  outside  the  burned  district.  The  shoe  and  leather 
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houses.,  for  example,  which  were  chiefly  on  and  about  High  street  before  the 
fire,  moved  into  the  section  bounded  by  South  and  Lincoln  streets  and  Church 
Green,  where,  with  some  extension  on  Essex  street,  they  are  still  located.  The 
name  Church  Green,  which  still  appears  on  the  street  sign  at  the  corner  of 
Summer  and  Bedford  streets,  is  reminiscent  of  the  time  when  the  church  of  the 
New  South  Society,  with  its  classical  fa£ade  and  graceful  spire,  designed  by 
Bulfinch,  securely  dominated  this  now  busy  intersection. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  the  city  went  about  rebuilding 
the  burned  district,  the  great  business  depression  which  began  in  1873  and 
which  was  to  exceed  in  duration  any  the  country  has  yet  experienced,  wras 
particularly  severe  in  its  effects  on  Boston  business.  Money  was  scarce, 
rates  weie  correspondingly  high,  and  the  volume  of  trade  was  reduced  to  an 
a\  erage  level  approximately  twelve  per  cent  below  normal  for  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years.  By  1879,  however,  the  worst  was  over  and  the  year 
1880  found  the  city  entering  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

Wholesale  Trade 

b  or  a  considerable  period  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  it  wras  customary 
for  many  retail  merchants  of  New  England  to  come  to  Boston  semi-annually 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  stocks  of  merchandise.  These  visits  w'ere 
educational  as  wrell  as  practical,  they  afforded  the  retailer  opportunities  to 
become  familiar  with  the  latest  styles,  to  inspect  a  great  variety  of  miscella¬ 
neous  staples  and  novelties  in  merchandise,  to  meet  other  retailers  for  an  exchange 
of  lews  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  become  personally  better  acquainted  with 
his  sources  of  supply,  wrhether  the  wholesale  merchants  or  the  manufacturers. 
Incidentally  most  buyers  looked  forward  to  these  occasions  with  a  pleasant 
anticipation  of  meeting  old  friends  after  the  completion  of  the  day’s  business 
and  of  enjoying  such  other  forms  of  recreation  as  these  periodic  trips  to  the 
great  city  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide.  The  buyers,  realizing 
that  in  all  probability  they  wmuld  not  be  again  in  the  market  for  another  six 
months,  usually  came  prepared  to  place  comparatively  large  and  complete 
orders.  This  practice  has  been  progressively  curtailed  since  the  late  decades 
of  the  last  century;  partly  because  of  the  more  satisfactory  and  more  exten- 
e  services  provided  by  the  sales  departments  of  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  generally,  and  partly  because  of  the  resultant  growth  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
buying  policy  on  the  part  of  retailers  which,  especially  during  the  last  decade, 
has  become  more  and  more  generally  adopted.  The  traveling  salesman  became 
gradually  an  important  link  between  the  wholesale  house  and  the  retail  store, 
while  serving  the  interests  of  both.  The  efforts  of  all  three  wrere  closely  inter¬ 
related  in  their  objectives.  Many  a  traveling  man  has  willingly  stepped 
behind  the  counters  of  his  customer  on  a  busy  evening  in  the  store  in  order 
to  help  wait  on  the  trade  after  his  own  day’s  work  was  finished;  and  many 
business  acquaintances  thus  formed  developed  into  lifelong  personal  friendships. 

The  Role  of  the  Traveling  Salesman 

As  the  role  of  the  salesman  increased  in  importance,  and  especially  as  it 
came  to  be  supervised  by  more  and  more  efficient  sales  management,  the 
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retailer  found  it  less  and  less  necessary  to  go  to  market.  Most  of  his  needs 
had  come  to  be  well  satisfied  by  the  traveling  salesman  with  his  samples  and 
the  responsive  service  of  the  wholesale  house  which  he  represented.  This  sales 
system,  which  had  already  become  well  established  by  1880,  was  still  further 
developed  as  time  went  on  and  as  the  population  increased,  until  by  the  year 
1900  it  could  safely  be  maintained  that  no  section  of  the  country  was  so 
thoroughly  covered  and  served  by  traveling  salesmen  as  New  England.  Most 
of  these  men  traveled  out  of  Boston,  to  which  as  a  source  of  supply  all  New 
England  was  commercially  related,  except  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
which,  because  of  its  closer  proximity  to  New  York  City,  was  accustomed  to 
place  its  trade  there. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  placed  by  wholesalers  on  road  selling  their 
road  sales  increased  in  volume,  frequently,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  expense 
of  their  store  sales  and  mail  orders;  yet  competition  left  them  little  choice 
but  to  push  for  the  road  sales.  As  a  logical  result  of  this  policy  not  only  has 
the  retailer  gradually  been  led  to  expect  and  to  require  frequent  calls  from 
salesmen  and  express  delivery  of  merchandise,  but,  largely  as  a  consequence 
of  these  facilities,  he  has  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  the  habit  of  hand- 
to-mouth  buying.  This  means  smaller  and  more  frequent  orders;  and  whereas 
it  has  occasioned  additional  expense  for  the  wholesaler  in  extra  bookkeeping, 
stationery,  postage  and  packing,  it  has  meant  for  the  retailer  quicker  stock 
turns,  lower  interest  charges,  and,  unless  carried  to  the  extremes  where  sales 
have  been  lost  because  of  inadequate  stocks,  generally  better  profits.  Hand- 
to-mouth  buying,  however,  has  not  been  limited  to  the  retail  outlet.  As  the 
retailer  discovered  the  possibility  of  operating  advantageously  on  smaller 
average  stocks,  the  pressure  for  the  maintenance  of  large  reservoirs  of  stock 
on  the  part  of  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer  was  also  correspondingly 
reduced,  which  meant  that  they  in  turn  were  enabled  to  adopt  somewhat  more 
flexible  buying  policies. 

As  a  result  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy 
the  time  interval  between  the  manufacture  of  an  article  and  its  arrival  in  the 
hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer  has  been  very  materially  lessened,  except 
where  there  has  been  excessive  overproduction  of  the  article;  the  average  size 
of  shipments  has  been  greatly  reduced,  resulting  in  lower  freight  volumes  and 
largely  increased  use  of  express,  motor  trucks  and  parcel  post.  Under  these 
conditions  a  considerably  reduced  demand  for  storage  space  of  all  kinds  has 
become  general.  Many  believe  that  this  habit  of  buying  has  come  to  stay, 
and  with  normal  business  this  may  prove  to  be  the  fact;  but,  should  we  enter 
a  durable  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices  or  protracted  scarcity  of  goods,  it  is 
but  natural  to  expect  a  recurrence  of  speculative  buying  with  larger  orders 
and  longer  intervals  in  their  placement. 

Reparation  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Departments 

Between  1880  and  1900  it  was  not  unusual  for  many  large  business  houses 
to  run  both  wholesale  and  retail  departments  simultaneously,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  dry-  goods  and  furnishings  field,  Arnold,  Constable  and  Company,  Lord 
and  Taylor,  and  A.  T.  Stewart  in  New  York;  John  Wanamaker  and  Straw- 
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bridge  and  Clothier  in  Philadelphia;  Marshall  Field  and  Company  and  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  and  Company  in  Chicago;  and  Jordan  Marsh  and  Company  in 
Boston.  Of  the  above-mentioned  concerns  only  the  Chicago  houses  still  con¬ 
duct  their  wholesale  departments.  Most  similar  companies  have  found  it 
desirable  to  concentrate  in  the  retail  field.  Of  the  many  contributing  causes 
leading  to  this  evolution  the  following  are  most  significant: 

(a)  the  growing  importance  and  complexity  of  the  modern  depart¬ 
ment  store,  into  which  most  similar  houses  have  developed,  not 
only  required  all  the  interest,  capital  and  brains  of  the  management, 
but  also  evidently  warranted  their  conviction  that  concentration  of 
all  their  resources  in  the  retail  end  of  the  business  was  more  profitable 
than  continued  operation  in  the  two  fields. 

( b )  fhe  wholesale  business,  already  keenly  competitive,  was 
faced  with  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  sell  directly  to  the  retail  trade,  with  the  result  that  the  outlet  for 
the  middleman,  whether  wholesaler  or  jobber,  wras  correspondingly 
restricted. 

(c)  A  further  and  recently  more  significant  influence  indirectly 
affecting  the  wholesale  business  has  come  from  the  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  number  and  volume  of  chain  stores,  whose  competition  has  affected 
the  independent  stores  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  instances  the 
independent’s  purchases  from  the  wholesaler  have  fallen  off  considerably. 

The  wholesaler  has  thus  on  the  one  hand  been  menaced  by  the  competition 
of  the  direct  selling  manufacturer  and  on  the  other  has  found  his  outlet  limited 
by  the  handicap  which  his  normal  customers  have  encountered  in  the  growth 
of  the  chain  store,  mail  order  houses  and  house  to  house  selling.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Boston  wholesale  houses  have 
retired  from  business  during  the  last  generation  or  two. 

The  Growth  of  the  Department  Store 
Historically  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  evolution  of  retail 
distribution  has  been  the  development  of  the  department  store.  In  this  develop¬ 
ment  Boston  has  played  its  conspicuous  part.  In  fact,  the  credit  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  first  departmentized  store  in  America  is  often  given  to  Jordan 
Marsh  and  Company,  whose  retail  business  dates  from  1861,  ten  years  after 
their  foundation  as  a  wholesale  house  in  1851.  There  are  admittedly  other 
claimants  to  this  distinction,  notably  A.  T.  Stewart  and  R.  H.  Macy  in  New 
Aork,  and  it  also  appears  that  Houghton,  Dutton  and  Company,  Boston, 
were  early  in  the  field. 

Probably  several  of  these  interesting  experimental  ventures  were  advanced 
simultaneously  during  the  1860’s.  The  idea  had  received  earlier  acceptance 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Paris,  where  the  Bon  Marche  is  often  cited  as  the  first 
department  store  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  plan  of  combining  many  departments  under 
one  roof  met  with  popular  approval.  It  had  much  to  commend  it  in  so  far  as 
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it  served  the  convenience  of  the  buying  public,  especially  of  those  who  had 
miscellaneous  items  on  their  shopping  lists.  There  was  an  obvious  additional 
convenience  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

The  early  successes  in  this  field  led  to  other  ventures  and  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  depression  which  began  in  1873  witnessed  the  foundation  of  numerous 
department  stores  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Anjr  analysis 
of  their  function  in  the  sphere  of  retail  distribution  must  consider  their  relation 
to  the  public,  their  physical  set-up,  their  merchandising  methods  and  their 
sales  promotion. 

Their  relation  to  the  masses  has  a  psychological  aspect.  The  big  store 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  people.  It  is  as  a  rule  easy  of  access,  con¬ 
veniently  reached  from  railroad  stations,  subway  or  surface  connections.  Its 
doors  are  open  to  all  with  no  obstacles,  inquiries,  or  impediments  of  any  kind 
to  deter  even  those  who  have  no  intention  of  buying.  Many  will  enter  only 
out  of  curiosity,  but  will  leave  with  perhaps  one  or  more  purchases.  It  is  a 
convenient  place  to  meet  friends  or  to  dine  as  well  as  to  shop.  Realizing  their 
dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the  masses,  most  managements  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  expediency  of  providing  many  services  and  conveniences  to 
attract  people  to  the  store.  Some  of  these  are  only  remotely  related,  if  at  all, 
to  the  normal  transaction  of  the  business.  In  fact,  the  department  store  has 
become  a  kind  of  city  club  for  many  people,  who  find  there  entertainment,  rest 
rooms,  restaurants,  telephone  booths,  post  office,  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
ticket  offices,  travel  and  information  bureaus,  as  well  as  merchandise.  Some 
stores  give  lectures,  demonstrations,  art  exhibitions,  musicales,  style  shows 
and  other  miscellaneous  attractions  more  or  less  related  to  the  activities  of  their 
respective  departments.  Most  of  these  attractions  are  free  to  the  public  and 
are  maintained  at  considerable  expense  by  the  stores;  yet  they  are  far  from 
including  all  the  services  now  expected  in  the  average  large  department  store. 
Other  services,  more  directly  related  to  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  include 
free  delivery,  charge  accounts,  installment  payments,  goods  sent  on  approval, 
exchange  privileges  and  “your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.” 

These  great  modern  stores  are  therefore  more  than  merely  successful  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  They  contribute  largely  to  the  public  interest  and  con¬ 
venience.  Their  hundred  or  more  closely  grouped  departments  furnish  good 
merchandise  at  fair  prices;  and  they  have  generally  accepted  the  principle  that 
square  dealing  and  honest  methods  are  desirable  and  essential  requisites  in  any 
establishment  whose  continued  profitable  operation  depends  so  much  on  the 
good  will  of  the  public. 

Sidelights  on  the  Big  Stores 

Viewing  them  in  nearer  perspective,  we  discover  many  sidelights  on  the 
picture  of  the  big  store  in  operation,  not  all  of  which  are  free  from  shadow. 
An  enterprise  whose  function  is  to  cater  to  the  masses  is  naturally  subject  to 
the  penalties  as  well  as  to  the  advantages  which  are  consequent  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  function.  Whereas  a  large  volume  of  sales,  with  quick  turns 
of  stock  and  correspondingly  satisfactory  profits,  may  normally  be  expected 
in  well-managed  stores,  this  is  not  achieved  without  great  expense,  considerable 
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risk  and  daily  operation  under  the  keenest  of  competitive  pressure.  A  central 
location  is  usually  considered  essential  for  a  department  store.  If  it  is  to  serve 
the  masses,  it  must  be  readily  accessible  to  them.  When  H.  Gordon  Selfridge, 
a  former  associate  of  Marshall  Field,  asked  that  the  London  Tube  should 
have  a  station  opening  under  his  new  store,  many  Londoners  thought  the  sug¬ 
gestion  a  characteristic  example  of  American  presumption;  yet  we  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  subway  entrances  into  department  stores  realize  that 
they  are  quite  as  much  a  convenience  to  the  public  as  an  advantage  to  the 
stores.  But  central  locations  are  not  obtained  or  maintained  without  very 
great  expense. 

In  this  respect  the  sites  occupied  by  Boston’s  department  stores  are  typical. 
I  he  buildings  stand  on  the  most  highly  valued  land  in  the  city  and  their  rentals 
and  taxes  are  correspondingly  high.  Furthermore,  the  very  centrality  of  loca¬ 
tion  carries  its  own  burden  in  the  resultant  difficulties  of  trucking  and  delivery, 
and  other  related  problems  of  operation  in  crowded  districts,  where,  with  the 
increase  in  pedestrian  and  motor  traffic,  the  congestion  has  grown  progressively 
worse  in  the  present  automobile  era.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  better  class  of 
trade  has  already  turned  to  the  suburban  or  specialty  shops,  where  customers 
can  arrive  more  comfortably  in  their  cars  and  find  convenient  parking  spaces 
if  they  so  desire.  The  multiplicity  of  services  already  mentioned,  which  gen¬ 
erally  have  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in  number  and  variety,  also  constitutes 
in  the  aggregate  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  expense  budget. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  besides  high  operating  expense. 
For  example,  every  organization  must  formulate  its  own  principles  regarding 
the  type  of  trade  which  it  desires  to  cultivate,  the  general  tone  or  atmosphere 
of  the  store  and  its  standing  in  relation  to  the  public.  With  the  emphasis  on 
mass  sales,  quality  may  easily  become  a  secondary  consideration  and,  if  the 
public  senses  a  lowering  of  the  standards  in  quality,  a  lowering  of  the  prestige 
of  the  company  is  a  natural  consequence.  It  is,  therefore,  a  constant  problem 
to  devise  means  for  upholding  traditions  and  conserving  a  good  name  while 
at  the  same  time  pushing  for  volume  sales  to  the  masses.  Further  difficulties 
are  sometimes  inherent  in  the  average  wage  schedules.  Although  executives 
in  department  stores  frequently  command  very  high  salaries,  the  average 
compensation  of  the  rank  and  file  is  not  as  a  rule  rated  high.  It  is  perhaps  as 
liberal  as  the  business  can  reasonably  afford;  but  it  is  hardly  such  as  to  attract 
exceptional  selling  ability. 

Advertising 

In  their  appeal  for  the  attention  of  the  public  the  most  important  agenev 
used  by  the  great  retail  houses  is  unquestionably  their  newspaper  advertising. 
L\  en  a  hasty  turning  of  the  pages  in  almost  any  file  of  the  large  newspapers 
of  the  last  decades  of  the  previous  century  will  reveal  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  since  come  about  in  the  character  of  retail  advertising  in  the  public 
press.  From  1850  to  1890  the  largest  purchasers  of  newspaper  space  appear 
to  ha\  e  been  the  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines,  whose  glowing  claims 
regarding  the  restorative  powers  of  their  magic  nostrums  were  usually  to  be 
found  on  the  front  pages  of  our  metropolitan  dailies.  The  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  laws  and  the  gradual  raising  of  newspaper  standards  concerning  the 
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honesty  and  quality  of  the  advertising  which  they  were  willing  to  accept  have 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  advertising.  Most 
of  the  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  accomplished  within  the  present 

century. 

John  Wanamaker  is  said  to  have  placed  the  first  full-page  advertisement 
in  Philadelphia  in  1879;  but  it  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  full-page 
advertisements  came  to  be  seen  with  any  frequency.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
newspaper  “ads”  of  the  early  years  of  the  last  half-century  were  limited  to 
the  width  of  one  column;  and  when  one  of  the  Boston  stores  in  1894  bought 
half  a  page  of  space  for  an  entire  week  in  one  of  the  Boston  dailies  it  created 
something  of  a  sensation.  Department  stores  were  already  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  advantage  of  regular  daily  advertising,  but  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  amount  of  space  was  unusual,  although  it  seems  small  enough  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  multiple  pages  often  taken  by  the  large  stores  today.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  department  stores  have  been  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  and  their  tendency  to  require  more  and  more  space,  fre¬ 
quently  several  full  pages  in  a  single  issue,  has  progressively  increased.  There 
are  reciprocal  benefits  in  this  relationship.  In  the  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  the  stores  find  their  most  potent  medium  for  the  publicity  upon  which 
they  so  much  depend;  and  the  newspapers  in  turn  have  found  their  largest 
customers  and  therefore  the  biggest  contributors  to  their  gross  income  in  the 
great  department  stores.  The  advertising  appropriations  of  the  latter  fre¬ 
quently  run  from  three  to  six  per  cent  of  their  sales,  which  is  relatively  high 
in  comparison  with  the  advertising  budgets  in  most  other  lines. 

An  examination  of  present-day  copy  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  early 
years  of  this  epoch  reveals  many  improvements  in  advertising  technique,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  illustration  and  composition.  No  less  significant  is  the  growth  of 
sentiment  favoring  higher  standards  in  accuracy  of  statement  and  honesty  of 
presentation,  one  of  the  most  commendable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  developments  in  present-day  advertising. 


Public  Service  and  Convenience 

To  one  whose  memory  can  travel  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
consideration  the  changes  that  have  come  in  the  physical  set-up  alone  of  our 
modern  department  stores  are  most  impressive.  The  Boston  woman  who 
went  shopping  in  the  1880’s  would  perhaps  reach  the  retail  district  by  riding 
on  the  horse  cars.  Entering  one  of  the  large  stores  she  would  obtain  a  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  impression  made  up  of  various  details,  including,  in  addition  to 
the  crowds  of  people,  long  aisles  dotted  with  stools  which  had  revolving  seats 
for  customers  and  were  ranged  in  front  of  counters  behind  which  the  cleiks 
were  mostly  men.  If  the  customer  displayed  sufficient  interest,  the  clerks 
were  prepared  to  pull  down  piece  goods  or  other  merchandise  from  the  wall 
racks  behind  them  for  her  inspection.  Overhead  were  gas  fixtures  for  lighting 
and  a  network  of  wires  for  one  or  more  carrier  systems.  Young  messenger 
boys  were  wandering  through  the  aisles,  while  clerks  here  and  there  were  ha\  ing 
their  difficulty  in  getting  any  response  to  their  somewhat  strident  calls  of 
“Cash,  cash  here.” 
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By  way  of  contrast  the  woman  of  today  who  goes  to  the  same  district 
for  her  shopping  will  possibly  alight  at  a  subway  station  beneath  the  store 
where  her  purchases  are  to  be  made.  Without  perhaps  any  conscious  com¬ 
parison  on  her  part  she  will  nevertheless  be  aware  of  the  well-lighted  premises 
from  the  many  electric  fixtures,  sometimes  of  the  direct,  sometimes  of  the 
indirect  type.  The  old  wooden  floors  have  in  many  cases  been  replaced  with 
marble  or  composition;  there  has  been  a  large  investment  in  elaborate  fixtures,  , 
artificially  illuminated  cases,  and  mahogany  or  other  appropriate  backgrounds. 
Vast  quantities  of  goods  in  great  variety  are  on  display  either  along  the  counters 
or  on  tables,  where  they  are  readily  accessible  to  all.  This  method  of  freely 
exposing  the  merchandise  to  public  view  is  a  concession  to  the  psychology 
of  the  average  purchaser,  who  has  abundantly  demonstrated  a  desire  not  only 
to  see  but  to  handle  the  merchandise  wanted.  Furthermore,  experience  has 
shown  that  displayed  articles  which  can  be  readily  inspected  will  often  sell 
themselves,  so  to  speak,  whereas  they  would  move  but  slowly  if  left  on  the 
shelves  until  customers  asked  to  see  them. 

To  the  customer  who  can  recall  the  early  department  stores  still  other 
contrasts  are  to  be  noted  in  the  modern  store.  Most  of  the  clerks  behind 
the  counters  now  are  girls  and  one  observes  that  all  are  dressed  in  conformity 
to  regulations  which  preserve  approximate  uniformity  of  color  and  a  standard¬ 
ized  simplicity  of  design.  The  wire  carrier  systems  have  disappeared,  as  have 
the  messenger  boys,  and  in  their  places  are  numerous  cash  registers  and  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes.  The  interior  of  the  great  store  of  today  has  an  appearance  of 
larger  spaciousness  notwithstanding  the  greater  diversity  of  departments  and 
the  increased  variety  as  well  as  volume  of  merchandise. 

Store  Management 

Notable  as  these  changes  are  even  to  the  superficial  observer,  still  more 
vital  and  significant  developments  are  to  be  found  in  the  evolution  of  department 
store  management,  particularly  as  revealed  in  merchandising,  sales  promotion 
and  personnel  relations. 

The  present  high  development  of  merchandising  in  department  stores 
has  been  the  result  of  the  scientific  application  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  gradually  evolved,  chiefly  during  the  present  century.  Every  large 
store  endeavors  to  secure  expert  buyers  on  whose  judgment  as  to  style,  quality 
and  price  the  management  can  depend  with  confidence;  but  their  buying  is 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  controlled  in  the  interest  of  safety.  Budgets  are  de¬ 
termined  in  advance  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  heavy  accumulations 
of  stock  with  the  usual  calamitous  mark-downs.  Furthermore,  many  organ¬ 
izations  now  have  the  benefit  of  statistical  data  tabulated  from  their  sales,  a 
practice  which  makes  possible  a  unit  stock  control  system  whereby  their  new 
purchases  can  be  more  or  less  scientifically  directed  in  accordance  with  their 
actual  sales  experience  and  their  probable  future  needs.  It  is  now  customary 
for  most  department  stores  and  for  many  specialty  shops  to  belong  to  co-oper¬ 
ative  groups  or  buying  organizations  in  which  individual  and  collective  ex¬ 
periences  are  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  this  exchange  of  store  figures  and  operating  statistics  is  mutually  beneficial; 
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but  there  is  less  general  agreement  as  to  the  merits  of  group  buying.  While 
theie  are  undoubtedly  some  economies  due  to  the  placing  of  large  orders,  many 
buyers  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  opinions  of  others  regarding  styles  and 
patterns  and  therefore  hesitate  to  grant  the  authority  to  a  general  buying 
organization.  It  is  not  surprising  that  co-operative  efforts  of  this  kind  have 
led  in  many  instances  to  still  closer  bonds  of  union,  resulting  in  chains  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  mergers  of  large  store  interests.  This  development  has 
been  especially  noticeable  within  the  last  decade. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  most  powerful  contributing  factor  for  sales 
promotion  in  department  stores  is  their  advertising,  especially  that  placed 
in  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers.  The  writing  of  attractive  copy  and 
the  designing  of  appropriate  illustrative  matter  to  accompany  it  are  today 
the  product  of  highly  trained  experts,  who  in  addition  to  some  knowledge 
of  merchandise  are  expected  to  bring  to  their  task  a  specialized  facility  in 
handling  the  technique  of  advertising. 

The  Appeal  of  Style 

It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  how  the  emphasis  on  different  factors 
in  the  appeal  for  public  interest  has  been  shifted  in  recent  years.  Whereas 
it  had  long  been  customary  to  call  attention  chiefly  to  either  the  quality  or 
the  price  of  the  merchandise,  it  is  now  evident  that  style  has  been  given  primary 
consideration  in  much,  if  not  most,  of  this  advertising.  The  growing  general 
interest  in  sports  of  all  kinds,  which  has  been  one  of  the  results  of  shorter  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  available  leisure  time  enjoyed  bv 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  has  naturally  brought  about  an  increased 
demand  for  sports  wear  in  which  style  has  had  a  powerful  influence.  This 
influence  has  been  further  extended  by  the  efforts  of  professional  stylists,  trade 
conferences  and  trade  journals.  In  the  rotogravure  supplements  of  the  news¬ 
papers  photographic  illustration,  with  its  direct  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  has  been  utilized  with  notable  success  by  many  advertisers  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  In  addition  to  the  newspapers  some  stores  have  made  use 
of  private  mailing  lists  for  occasional  circulars  featuring  selected  items  or  for 
the  announcement  of  special  sales.  A  few  of  the  larger  stores,  especially  in 
New  York,  have  also  sought  national  publicity  in  some  of  the  magazines.  ’ 

Glosely  allied  to  the  publicity  gained  through  the  press  is  that  which 
comes  from  effective  window  display,  which  again  calls  for  the  abilities  of 
specialists  in  this  particular  field.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  study  has 
been  devoted  to  problems  of  window  decoration,  especially  during  the  last 
decade.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  single  contribution  in  this  direction  has 
been  the  endeavor  to  provide  interesting  backgrounds.  Many  of  these  have 
shown  a  rather  striking  tendency  to  reflect  the  influences  current  in  modernistic 
art  and  decoration.  One  observes  also  that  many  of  the  accessories  utilized 
in  window  display,  such  as  the  figure  forms,  wrought-iron  standards  and  other 
mobile  fixtures,  are  conceived  and  executed  in  sympathetic  relationship  with 
these  present-day  influences.  This  tendency,  whatever  its  contribution  may  be 
to  permanent  or  ephemeral  values,  is  obviously  another  concession  to  the 
insistent  demand  for  style. 
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As  a  result  of  these  intensive  methods  of  sales  promotion,  combined  with 
skillful  management  in  general,  the  volume  of  sales  in  a  few  of  the  largest  stores 
of  the  country  has  now  passed  the  hundred  million  dollar  mark  annually. 

Personnel  Relations 

Department  store  managers  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  under  con¬ 
sideration  gave  little  thought  to  the  problems  of  personnel  relations  as  they 
are  understood  today.  There  had  been  as  yet  but  little  research  in  this  field, 
to  which  in  recent  years  so  much  study  and  experiment  have  been  directed. 
1  he  specialized  education  of  employees  had  begun  to  receive  some  attention 
by  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century;  and  from  about 
1917  onward  many  of  the  larger  stores  had  come  to  feel  the  need  for  more 
extensively  developed  personnel  departments,  devoted  to  the  vocational  selec¬ 
tion  and  assignment  of  employees,  detailed  records  of  their  history  and  progress, 
and  a  co-ordination  of  data  relating  to  their  special  abilities  or  defects,  health 
and  character.  The  humanitarian  interest  of  the  management  has  often  been 
manifested  by  the  extent  to  which  the  directors  have  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  educational  classes,  thrift  plans,  mutual  benefit  societies,  health  clinics 
and  other  enterprises  promoted  for  the  general  welfare  of  their  working  forces. 
Many  stores  have  introduced  various  schedules  for  measured  compensation, 
bonuses  or  other  forms  of  reward,  intended  to  stimulate  individual  or  depart¬ 
mental  incentive  in  the  interest  of  larger  productivity  for  the  organization  as 
a  whole.  Some  of  the  Boston  stores,  notably  Filene’s  and  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  these  important 
departments. 

The  Retail  District 

Notwithstanding  the  many  vicissitudes  affecting  the  retail  business  in 
Boston  during  the  last  half-century,  it  is  significant  that  for  the  most  part  the 
confines  of  the  retail  district  are  still  practically  the  same  as  they  were  in  18S0. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  radical  changes  that  have  occurred  in  some 
large  cities,  as,  for  example,  the  pronounced  uptown  trend  which  has  been 
such  a  surprising  development  in  New  York.  The  central  retail  district  in 
Boston  is  a  very  compact  area,  extending  northerly  along  Washington  and 
Tremont  streets  from  Boylston  approximately  to  School  street  and  including 
the  thoroughfares  that  run  transversely,  principally  West  street,  Temple 
place,  A\  inter  and  Bromfield  streets.  This  area  includes  most  of  the  larger 
department  stores  and  many  smaller  stores.  It  is  true  there  has  been  some 
extension  of  the  retail  shopping  district  east  and  west,  notably  on  Summer 
street,  where  there  are  stores  of  various  sizes,  comprising  department  stores, 
conspicuously  located  at  the  western  end,  and  between  that  point  and  the 
South  Station  numerous  smaller  enterprises  devoted  to  the  sale  of  clothing, 
jewelry,  hardware,  market  produce  and  fruit;  and  also  on  Boylston  street, 
where  some  specialty  shops,  jewelers,  opticians,  footwear  stores,  and  others 
of  similar  character  have  met  the  somewhat  precarious  demand  for  retail  service 
in  this  section  during  the  last  quarter  century.  This  field  is  now  being  gradually 
further  extended  by  more  recent  ventures  into  Newbury  street,  the  Park  Square 
Building  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stabler  Hotel.  Among  the  more  important 
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stores  in  this  section  are  those  of  the  Paine  Furniture  Company,  the  largest 
enterprise  of  its  kind  in  Xew  England,  and  the  jewelry  concern  of  Slnet  e,  Crump 
and  Low,  which  traces  its  origin  back  as  far  as  the  year  1800. 

The  restriction  of  so  much  of  the  retail  business  activity  within  such  a 
limited  area  in  the  heart  of  the  city’s  business  district  has  its  advantages  for 
the  shopper,  who  can  walk  readily  from  store  to  store  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  time;  but  it  also  has  some  disadvantages,  due  to  the  inevitable  congestion 
of  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  which  such  a  busy  and  at  the  same  time 
such  a  restricted  area  obviously  produces. 


Traffic  Congestion 

When  the  Park  Street  Subway  was  opened  in  1897  not  only  were  thousands 
of  people  brought  more  conveniently  within  easy  access  of  the  shopping  district 
but  the  surface  congestion  was  also  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  cars  and 
tracks  on  Tremont  street  from  Boylston  street  north.  Traffic  conditions 
were  still  further  improved  on  Tremont  street  when  part  of  the  sidewalk  on 
the  Common  side  was  removed  in  1920,  thus  effectively  widening  this  important 
thoroughfare,  where  a  number  of  the  city’s  finest  specialty  shops  and  large 
stores  are  located.  As  time  went  on,  however,  new  difficulties  arose.  Not 
only  did  the  pedestrian  traffic  increase  with  the  increase  in  population  and 
improved  transit  facilities  but  the  gradual  growth  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
brought  a  new  factor  into  the  problem  which  called  for  still  further  relief  meas¬ 
ures,  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  supplied.  In  1923  the  surface  cars  \\  ere 
taken  off  Washington,  Summer  and  the  easterly  end  of  Boylston  streets,  adding 
greatly  to  the  freedom  of  movement  through  these  busy  arteries  of  trade. 
Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  congestion  in  the  downtown  streets, 
due  chiefly  to  the  steadily  increasing  automobile  traffic,  is  a  constantly  pressing 
and  difficult  problem.  The  stores  wish  to  keep  the  patronage  of  customers  who 
arrive  by  automobile,  but  many  such  customers  are  deterred  from  approaching 
because  of  the  number  of  other  cars  or  trucks  parked  along  the  curbs  or  else 
moving  so  slowly  in  the  traffic  stream.  The  adoption  of  electric  signal  lights 
has  helped  the  situation  to  some  extent  recently  and  the  elaborate  studies  of 
the  City  Planning  Board,  published  in  1930,  present  several  important  projects 
calculated  to  provide  further  relief,  if  adopted,  not  only  for  this  central  area 
but  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Mergers 

Some  rather  significant  changes  have  been  noted  in  the  realignment  of 
some  of  the  great  Boston  stores.  For  example,  the  Filene  store  was  moved 
into  its  present  imposing  building  in  the  autumn  of  1912.  Although  this 
meant  only  passing  from  one  corner  of  the  street  to  that  diagonally  opposite, 
it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  history 
of  Boston’s  retail  trade.  The  new  store,  with  its  greater  space  and  improved 
facilities,  greatly  enlarged  the  company’s  sphere  of  operation  and  distribution. 
Since  that  time  the  store  has  been  gradually  further  increased  in  size  by  the 
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absorption  of  adjoining  buildings  until  it  now  covers  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Washington,  Summer,  Franklin  and  Hawley  streets.  In  1929  the  R.  H. 
N\  hite  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Boston's 
department  stores,  was  absorbed  by  Filene’s.  As  further  exemplifying  the 
modern  tendency  toward  combinations,  Filene’s  in  turn  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  in  which  it  is  the  largest  unit, 
the  others  being,  in  the  order  of  their  sales  volume,  Abraham  and  Straus  of 
Brooklyn,  Bloomingdale  Brothers  of  New  York,  and  F.  and  R.  Lazarus  and 
Sons  of  Columbus.  This  group  in  1930  had  net  sales  of  more  than  $113,000,000, 
to  which  Filene’s  contributed  over  $45,000,000.  To  the  Filene  Company 
also  belongs  the  credit  of  operating  one  of  the  most  successful  basement 
departments  in  the  country. 

A\  hen  in  1926  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company  celebrated  its  diamond  jubilee, 
the  event  was  marked  by  the  display  of  an  exhaustive  collection  of  historical 
material  which  for  many  weeks  supplied  window  exhibits  of  a  most  absorbing 
character  for  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  interested  spectators.  Their  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  sales  which  were  staged  in  connection  with  this  event  attracted 
great  numbers  to  the  store.  In  the  previous  year  the  well-known  concern  of 
C.  F.  Hovey  and  Company,  long  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  merchandise, 
its  conservative  policies  and  its  select  clientele,  was  merged  with  Jordan’s, 
thus  appreciably  increasing  the  interests  and  the  scope  of  the  larger  company. 
Still  further  expansion  was  achieved  when  in  1929  Jordan’s  became  the  largest 
unit  in  the  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.  In  1930  this  group  had  a  total 
volume  of  net  sales  amounting  to  more  than  $104,000,000. 

Among  the  Boston  stores  of  long  standing  the  Gilchrist  Company  and 
the  Shepard  Stores,  which  are  centrally  located  in  the  district,  have  earned  a 
reputation  for  quality  and  service  in  their  miscellaneous  lines  of  merchandise. 
Conrad  and  Company  on  Winter  street  have  also  won  public  favor  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  their  somewhat  more  specialized  lines.  On  Tremont  street 
are  numerous  specialty  shops  and  some  few  whose  scope  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  place  them  in  the  department  store  classification,  even  though  their  mer¬ 
chandise  is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  needs  of  women  and  children. 
The  R.  H.  Stearns  Company  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  and  select  patronage.  Chandler  and  Company,  whose  premises  have 
been  enlarged  and  improved  in  recent  years,  and  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Company 
have  successfully  emphasized  style  merchandise.  Nearby  is  the  establishment 
of  C.  Crawford  Hollidge,  whose  windows  also  display  the  current  novelties. 
These  stores  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  strategic 
locations  in  the  city. 

The  Chain  Store 

Although  the  principles  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  chain  of  widely 
scattered  units,  controlled  through  a  centralized  management,  were  more  or 
less  understood  and  applied  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  chain  store 
system  as  we  know  it  today  has  been  essentially  an  American  development  of 
the  last  seventy  years.  Most  of  the  progress  in  this  development  has  taken 
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place  within  the  present  century  and  the  rate  of  expansion  has  been  particularly 
marked  in  the  period  since  the  close  of  the  World  War.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
economies  are  to  be  expected  in  the  operation  of  a  chain  unit  as  compared  with 
an  independent  store.  Buying  in  large  quantities  means  lower  costs  for  the 
merchandise.  Goods  are  sold  for  cash,  which  eliminates  bad  debts  and  interest 
charges.  Carefully  selected  stocks,  limited  to  the  items  in  greatest  popular 
demand,  ensure  the  greatest  rapidity  of  turnover  with  a  minimum  of  mark- 
downs,  thus  strengthening  profits.  There  are  as  a  rule  no  expensive  delivery 
charges,  the  goods  being  sold  on  the  “cash  and  carry”  basis.  With  these 
advantages  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  many  items  the  chains  have  been  able 
to  undersell  the  independent  stores.  In  a  trial  census  which  was  made  of  eleven 
representative  cities  (Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Denver,  Fargo,  Kansas 
City,  Providence,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Syracuse) 
in  1927  it  was  revealed  that  the  chain  stores,  representing  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  retail  stores,  did  more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  business.  In  the  entire  country  it  is  now  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  retail  volume  is  done  by  the  chain  stores.  In 
the  same  year  the  Chain  Store  Research  Bureau,  W.  J.  Baxter,  director,  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  about  4,000  chain  groups  in  business,  operating  a  total 
of  more  than  100,000  retail  units.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  groceries.  The 
next  largest  in  number  were  the  five  and  ten  cent  to  one  dollar  stores.  Shoe 
stores  were  in  third  place  and  the  drug  stores  fourth. 

The  largest  of  the  chain  groups,  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany,  is  also  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  in  1858.  With  its  19,000  to  20,000 
stores  it  has  already  passed  the  81,000,000,000  mark  in  its  total  volume  of  sales. 

The  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  the  oldest  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores, 
was  established  in  1879.  In  the  year  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  1929,  its  2,100 
stores  sold  more  than  8300,000,000  worth  of  merchandise.  This  company  is 
planning  to  include  twenty  cent  lines  of  merchandise  to  supplement  its  five 
and  ten  cent  schedule. 

Boston  has  played  its  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  chain  store  enter¬ 
prises.  One  of  the  most  successful  large  grocery  chains,  the  First  National 
Stores,  Inc.,  represents  a  combination  of  earlier  Boston  groups,  namely,  the 
Ginter  Company,  established  in  1895,  O’Keeffe’s,  Inc.,  dating  from  1897,  and  the 
John  T.  Connor  Company,  from  1899.  The  stores  of  this  combination,  which 
number  more  than  2,550  scattered  through  New  England,  had  reached  an  aggre¬ 
gate  sales  volume  of  approximately  865,000,000  in  1928. 

Another  large  organization  which  traces  its  origin  back  to  Boston  is  that 
of  Drug,  Inc.,  which  controls  the  United  Drug  Company,  founded  in  1902, 
the  Vick  Chemical  Company,  absorbed  in  1930,  Liggett’s  Drug  Stores  and  the 
Boots  Drug  Stores  of  England,  which  together  make  the  largest  drug  chain  in 
the  world. 

The  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  which  has  made  notable  progress  among  store 
groups  dealing  in  merchandise  to  sell  for  25  cents  to  81,  established  its  first 
store  in  Lynn  in  1906.  By  1925  the  number  of  stores  had  increased  to  seventy- 
seven,  with  average  sales  per  store  of  8394,000.  Since  that  year  the  company 
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has  at  least  tripled  its  total  number  of  stores,  with  a  steady  increase  in  profits, 
although,  as  might  be  expected  at  this  rate  of  expansion,  there  has  been  some 
falling  off  in  average  sales  per  store. 

Many  other  chain  groups  are  more  or  less  represented  in  Boston  or  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  as,  for  example,  S.  S.  Kresge  and  Company,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  Neisner  Brothers,  McLellan  Stores,  United  Cigar  Stores 
and  the  Schulte  Stores. 


Opposition  to  the  Chains 

Notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  advances  made  by  the  chains,  especially 
in  the  last  dozen  years,  their  path  of  progress  has  not  been  entirely  without 
its  serious  obstacles  and  some  considerable  opposition.  There  are  certain 
difficulties  which  appear  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  their  business. 
For  example,  it  has  thus  far  been  almost  impossible  for  the  chains  to  enter 
the  field  of  style  merchandise.  They  are  not  equipped  for  it  and  their  interests 
have  no  doubt  been  best  served  by  concentration  on  staples.  Furthermore, 
the  nature  of  their  organization  and  control  is  such  as  to  incur  the  hostility 
of  a  considerable  section  of  the  public.  Bankers  and  others  realize  that  most 
of  their  earnings  do  not  remain  in  the  community  where  they  are  earned  but 
are  sent  away  to  absentee  owners.  Their  insurance,  fixtures,  repairs  and 
miscellaneous  purchases  are  usually  obtained  through  headquarters  far  away 
rather  than  through  local  agencies,  a  sort  of  alien  preference  policy  wfiich 
naturally  arouses  some  local  antagonism.  The  independent  dealers,  who  feel 
their  competition  most  keenly,  perhaps  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  unfriendly 
attitude  toward  such  powerful  rivals.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  curb  the  activity  and  the 
competition  of  the  chains.  Not,  however,  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1931,  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  taxation  of  chain  stores 
by  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  there  been  any  real  accomplishment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Other  tax  schemes  are  pending  in  other  states  and  with  the  above  prec¬ 
edent  it  is  probable  that  still  more  will  be  attempted.  The  probability  is  that 
the  chains,  while  prepared  to  fight  any  unjust  discriminatory  legislation,  will 
not  seriously  object  to  reasonable  taxation  measures. 

Mail  Order  Houses 

In  the  field  of  retail  distribution  the  mail  order  companies  deserve  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  very  large  measure  of  accomplishment.  Conditions  in  this 
country  have  been  well  adapted  for  this  business.  Its  early  appeal  was 
largely  to  people  in  somewhat  remote  districts,  to  agricultural  populations 
and  others  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  reach  the  towns  and  cities  for  their 
purchases.  Our  well-developed  post  office  sjrstem,  with  its  highly  efficient 
rural  delivery  and  parcel  post,  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  extension  of  this  enterprise. 

Montgomery  Ward  was  the  pioneer  in  the  mail  order  business,  starting 
in  a  simple  way  in  Chicago  in  1872.  His  single  leaflets  grew  gradually  to 
circulars  and  ultimately  into  the  catalogues  which  have  come  to  be  such  an 
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essential  part  of  the  mail  order  scheme.  By  intensive  studies  of  consumer 
demands,  truthful  advertising,  expert  buying,  fair  values  and  reasonable  guar¬ 
antees  of  satisfaction  a  large  business  was  built  up,  with  sales  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  until  in  1020  they  had  passed  the  §100,000,000  mark.  With  a  break  in 
the  two  years  following,  due  to  the  depression  of  1921,  they  have  continued 
to  mount  steadily  until  by  1928  they  were  in  excess  of  §214,000,000.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  this  figure  was  not  entirely  due  to  mail  orders. 
With  the  extension  of  the  good  roads  movement  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  many  of  their  former  customers  were  finding  it  possible 
to  get  into  the  towns  to  satisfy  their  needs,  perhaps  at  the  chain  stores.  Real¬ 
izing  this  situation,  Montgomery  Ward  and  other  mail  order  houses  have  felt 
the  need  for  taking  additional  measures  in  order  not  only  to  maintain  but  to 
increase  their  sales  volume.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  recently 
entered  the  chain  store  and  department  store  fields. 

The  largest  of  the  mail  order  houses  is  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company, 
founded  in  1893.  By  1907  its  sales  had  exceeded  §50,000,000  and  by  the  end 
of  the  World  War  they  were  approximately  §230,000,000.  In  1925  they  began 
to  establish  their  chain  store  system,  which  called  for  stores  of  three  different 
classes:  large  department  stores  for  the  big  cities,  smaller  department  stores 
for  smaller  cities,  and  specialty  stores  carrying  such  items  as  tires  and  radios 
for  locations  determined  as  appropriate.  Their  aggregate  sales  in  1928  were 
approximately  §320,000,000.  Since  the  recent  establishment  of  their  large 
branch  at  Audubon  road  and  Brookline  avenue,  in  which  one  of  their  larger 
department  stores  is  also  in  operation,  the}'  have  opened  a  smaller  department 
store  in  Cambridge  and  several  specialty  stores  around  suburban  Boston. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  the  mail  order  business  as  such,  for  various 
reasons,  has  already  reached  its  zenith,  the  entry  of  the  big  companies  into 
competition  with  both  the  chains  and  the  department  stores  would  seem  to 
extend  their  possibilities  of  further  progress  over  many  years  to  come. 

Probable  Future  Developments 

There  have  been  some  who  have  contended  that  the  department  store 
has  already  reached  the  acme  of  its  development.  It  is  at  least  significant 
that  we  are  not  observing  the  founding  of  new  department  stores  to  any 
great  extent  except  on  the  part  of  the  mail  order  houses.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  yet  appear  that  the  chain  store  has  reached  the  saturation  point, 
although  in  certain  districts  the  competition  of  similar  chain  stores  has  begun 
to  assume  serious  proportions.  It  would  seem  that  the  further  extension  of 
chain  department  stores  and  the  merger  of  competing  chains  generally  would 
be  a  normal  development  of  the  future. 

As  for  the  independent  stores,  the  outlook  is  less  definite.  While  their 
mission  has  been  menaced  by  the  advances  of  all  the  other  types,  it  is  still  a 
fact  that  in  aggregate  volume  the  sales  of  the  independents  are  greater  than 
those  of  all  the  department  stores,  mail  order  houses  and  chain  stores  put 
together.  The  successful  independent  will  continue  to  profit  by  efficiently 
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supplying  the  needs  of  his  neighborhood,  especially  those  not  adequately  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  competitors.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  we  shall  always  have 
a  place  for  the  independent  store. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rapid  development  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  last  half-centurj^  has  admittedly  affected  certain  districts 
of  New  England  adversely  in  some  of  their  major  industrial  interests,  the  out¬ 
look  for  Boston  is  still  one  of  large  promise  for  the  future.  Nearly  half  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  lives  in  the  metropolitan  district  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  miles  from  the  State  House.  This  population  is  now  approximately 
2,000,000,  which  makes  it  the  most  densely  settled  area  in  America.  The 
people  have  not  only  a  high  average  level  of  intelligence  but  also  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  technical  skill  and  a  traditional  aptitude  for  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise. 

Ambitious  plans  for  the  solution  of  Boston’s  railroad  problems,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  arterial  highways,  the  further  development  of  our  excellent  harbor 
facilities  and  the  enlargement  of  the  airport  are  already  in  the  making.  The 
future  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  community  will  naturally  be  benefited 
by  these  improvements. 

Conclusion 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  reader  acquainted  with  the  business  life  of  Boston 
that  many  branches  of  trade  flourish  here  besides  those  that  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  article.  Nothing  has  been  said,  for  example,  of  wool,  though 
Boston  is  the  greatest  wool  center  in  America.  Its  wool  sales  houses  and 
affiliated  concerns  occupy  many  blocks  in  the  business  district  and  the  store¬ 
houses,  stretching  eastward  along  Summer  street,  culminate  at  the  corner  of 
D  street  in  the  largest  wool  storehouse  in  the  world,  an  imposing  and  charac¬ 
teristic  landmark  for  vessels  entering  the  inner  harbor.  Hundreds  of  firms  or 
corporations  are  engaged  in  other  trades,  such  as  leather  and  leather  products, 
rubber,  chocolate,  spices,  tea  and  coffee,  paper,  tobacco,  musical  instruments, 
market  staples,  fish,  tools,  flowers,  garden  implements.  Many  of  these  houses 
are  fifty  years  old,  not  a  few  a  hundred,  some  even  older.  They  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  making  it  an  emporium  and  entrepot  for  a  great  part 
of  New  England.  Their  variety  offers  one  more  illustration  of  the  versatility 
of  the  New  England  mind.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  treated  elsewhere 
in  this  book.  The  particular  trades  discussed  here  are  merely  a  selection, 
representing  fairly,  it  would  seem,  the  activities  of  the  city  as  a  marketing 
center.  It  may  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  among  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  and  that  the  others  in  varying  degrees  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  display  the  same  tendencies. 


Editorial  Note 

Figures  not  available  when  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  able  article  was  written  show  definitely 
the  high  rank  which  Boston  holds  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 

In  the  wholesale  trade  it  stands  third  among  the  cities  of  this  country,  surpassing  all 
others  except  New  York  and  Chicago.  More  than  half  the  wholesale  trade  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  transacted  here.  According  to  the  census,  Boston  in  1930  had  3,504  wholesale  estab- 
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lishments,  which  employed  46,425  persons.  The  total  volume  of  trade  was  52,270,213,087. 
The  salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  more  than  $98,000,000.  The  principal  products, 
classified,  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  sales  volume  for  each  group,  are  given  in  the 
appended  table: 


Food  products . 26  per  cent 

Raw  materials,  including  wool,  leather,  mohair,  raw  cotton,  hides 

and  skins . 20.8  per  cent 

Clothing  and  furnishings,  dry  goods  and  notions,  textiles  and  textile 

materials . 14.4  per  cent 

Machinery,  electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing  and  heating  equip¬ 
ment  . 8.8  per  cent 

Metals  and  metal  work,  petroleum,  coal  and  coke  ....  7.2  per  cent 

Automobiles  and  equipment,  lumber  and  building  materials,  paper 
and  paper  products,  chemicals  and  paints,  furniture  and  house 
furnishings,  drugs  and  drug  sundries . 12.3  per  cent 


In  the  retail  trade  Boston  is  rated  as  the  leading  market  in  the  United  States  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population.  The  per  capita  sales  in  1930  were  $877.75,  which  was  more  than 
double  the  per  capita  spendings  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Tribute  is  paid  in  the  census 
report  to  the  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  “who  have  been  for  years  the  originators 
and  energetic  promoters  of  new  and  progressive  merchandising  methods.” 
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Character  of  the  Period 


Significant  in  the  labor  movement  of  the  country,  the  period  from  18S0 
to  1930  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  history  of  that  movement  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  in  Boston.  The  half-century  just  closed  is  marked  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  workers’  groups  into  state  and  national  federations,  by  the  growth  of 
trade  unions  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and  by  the  development  of  public 
interest  in  the  problems  of  labor. 

It  is  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  of  industry;  of  vast  industrial  changes 
which  have  had  a  profound  influence  upon  labor.  It  is  a  period  which  has  seen 
the  extensive  application  of  science  and  invention  to  industry,  the  development 
of  mass  production,  the  increasing  mechanization  of  industry  and  the  creation 
of  giant  corporations  which  were  scarcely  dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago.  These 
changes  have  been  accompanied  by  the  movement  from  the  farms  to  the  cities, 
by  the  increasing  entrance  of  women  into  industry  and  by  a  rising  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  which  was  checked  only  near  the  end  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

It  is  a  period  characterized  also  by  labor  and  social  welfare  legislation. 
Many  of  the  important  measures  for  the  protection  of  working  men  and  women 
which  are  on  the  statutes  today  were  passed  during  the  half-century  just  closed. 
Employers’  liability,  workmen’s  compensation,  weekly  payment  of  wages, 
factory  sanitation,  industrial  codes,  provision  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees,  night  work  regulations  for  women  and  children,  minimum  wage 
legislation  —  these  are  some  of  the  labor  measures  enacted  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

Many  of  the  movements  in  the  interest  of  labor  and  social  betterment 
had  their  inception  during  this  period.  Others,  dating  from  an  earlier 
day,  achieved  success  within  this  time.  The  probation  system,  the  juvenile 
court,  the  playground  movement,  old-age  pensions,  mothers’  aid,  woman 
suffrage,  workers’  education,  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  industrial  cripples  —  these  are  movements  of  interest  to  labor  that 
belong  to  the  period  in  question. 
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In  many  of  these  measures  and  movements  Massachusetts  played  a 
piominent  part.  In  a  number  Boston  men  and  women  took  the  initiative 
and  supplied  the  leadership. 

The  prominence  of  Boston  in  these  matters  is  logical.  Boston  is  not  only 
the  seat  of  the  capitol,  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  It  is  also  a  center  of 
education  and  culture.  It  has  been  said  that  Boston  has  more  artists  per  garret 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  From  its  founding  it  has  been  a  mecca 
for  liberal  thought  and  action.  Many  organizations  of  a  state-wide  nature  — 
some  of  national  character  —  have  their  headquarters  here. 

From  its  position  as  the  principal  seaport  and  railroad  terminal  Boston 
serves  a  large  section  of  the  state.  The  metropolitan  district  includes  more  than 
half  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  large  part  of  the  industries 
and  of  the  persons  gainfully  employed. 

Statistics  of  Employment 

Fifty  years  ago  the  population  of  Boston  was  362,839,  of  which  number 
172,268  were  males  and  190,561  females.  For  1930  the  corresponding  figures 
are:  Population,  781,188;  males,  383,454;  females,  397,734.  If  labor  is  broadly 
interpreted  to  include  those  gainfully  employed,  then  nearly  half  (45.4  per  cent) 
of  the  entire  population  of  Boston  today  comes  within  that  classification. 

In  1880  the  number  gainfully  employed  was  149,194,  or  forty-one  per  cent 
of  the  population  at  that  time.  By  1930  the  numbers  had  advanced  to  355,352, 
an  inciease  of  more  than  138  per  cent.  This  is  a  larger  increase  than  that  in 
the  population  as  a  whole,  which  had  increased  115  per  cent  during  the  period. 
The  difference  is  largely  explained  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  women  gainfully  employed  —  an  increase  from  38,751  in  1880 
to  108,287  in  1930,  or  nearly  180  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  the  number 
of  men  gainfully  employed  advanced  from  110,313  to  246,651,  an  increase  of 
123.5  per  cent. 

Comparison  in  the  aggregate  and  by  sex  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
principal  occupations  in  1880  and  in  1930  is  given  in  Tables  1A  and  IB  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  industry,  commerce  and  finance  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  conveyed 
by  an  examination  of  these  figures. 

They  reveal  that  certain  lines,  such  as  private  domestic  service  and  the 
gaiment  trades,  have  remained  practically  stationary.  Phenomenal  advances, 
however,  have  been  made  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in  the  telegraph  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  banking  and  insurance.  In  each  instance  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
employed  is  more  than  1000  per  cent. 

There  have  also  been  large  increases  in  the  building  trades,  in  the  shoe 
and  textile  industries,  in  steam  and  street  railroads,  and  in  public  and  pro¬ 
fessional  service.  The  numbers  engaged  in  professional  service,  for  instance, 
have  increased  more  than  600  per  cent  during  the  period  considered.  Other 
lines  with  marked  increases  are  food  industries,  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
and  laundries.  The  increases  here  are  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  changes  in 
home  life  that  have  come  with  the  extensive  employment  of  women  outside  the 
home. 
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Changes  in  General 

What  have  these  vast  changes  in  industry  and  employment  meant  to  the 
wage-earner?  What  has  been  their  effect  on  wages  and  on  the  standard  of 
living?  How  are  they  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  labor’s  well-being?  The 
forces  that  revolutionized  industry  during  the  past  half-century  necessarily 
had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  lives  of  those  industrially  employed.  There 
have  been  sweeping  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  working 
men  and  women  within  this  period.  Habits  and  customs  have  altered.  The 
manner  of  living  today  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  80’s. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  automobiles.  The  radio  had  not  been 
invented.  There  were  no  motion  pictures.  Electric  lights,  electric  elevators 
and  trolley  cars  were  unknown.  The  telephone  for  all  practical  purposes 
belonged  to  the  future.  Steam  heat  and  modern  plumbing  were  not  in  general 
use.  Gas  was  the  principal  means  of  lighting.  In  many  of  the  poorer  houses 
oil  lamps  were  still  in  use.  The  homes  of  the  well-to-do  were  equipped  with 
hot  air  furnaces.  The  tenements  where  many  of  the  working  classes  lived  were 
often  heated  only  by  coal  or  wood  stoves.- 

Horse-drawn  vehicles  furnished  the  chief  means  of  transportation  within 
the  city.  The  wealthy  kept  horses  or  used  cabs.  The  masses  walked  or  rode 
in  the  horse  cars.  These  were  lumbering  affairs,  with  the  floors  covered  with 
straw  in  winter  to  keep  the  passengers’  feet  from  freezing. 

The  standard  of  living  has  been  raised  materially  since  that  time.  The 
average  workingman’s  family  in  Boston  today  has  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  in  the  8Q’s  were  undreamed  of  or  were  regarded  as  luxuries  for  the  rich.  In 
few  respects  is  the  advance  more  striking  than  that  in  housing  accommodations 
and  living  arrangements. 

Housing 

There  are  still  unsightly  tenement  sections  in  Boston.  An  enlightened 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  city,  however,  is  providing  for  the  removal  of  a  certain 
part  each  year  until  all  have  been  removed  and  modern  houses  or  parks  and 
playgrounds  constructed  in  their  place.  Despite  the  shortcomings  of  some  of 
the  present  conditions,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes  over  that  existing  fifty  years  ago. 

The  early  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  contain  surveys  which  denounce 
vigorously  the  foul,  unhealthy  quarters  in  which  many  of  the  poorer  workers  in 
Boston  lived  at  that  time.  Although  these  studies  antedate  by  a  few  years  the 
period  under  consideration,  they  may  give  some  indication  of  conditions  that 
were  still  found  in  1880. 

An  article  on  homes  of  the  working  classes  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for 
1872  states  that  old  houses  and  other  buildings  are  fitted  up  and  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity  with  tenants  crowded  in  too  close  for  health  or  decency.  They 
are  described  as  “hovels  rotting  with  damp  and  mold,  surrounded  by  puddles 
reeking  with  stenchy  garbage,  putrid  cesspools  and  uncleansed  drains.” 

Referring  to  the  unskilled  laborers,  the  author  of  the  report  states  that  their 
homes  are  in  the  tenement  houses  such  as  described  above  or  in  small  shanties 
such  as  were  to  be  found  at  that  time  by  hundreds  on  the  marshy  and  low  lands 
of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
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Ihese  homes  of  the  poor,  both  in  their  surroundings  and  interior 
accomodations,  are  but  miserable  places.  Poverty  is  everywhere  appar¬ 
ent.  I  here  are  no  well-paved  streets,  no  grassy  parks  for  children’s 
playgrounds.  In  their  place  are  pools  of  stagnant  water,  filthy  alleys 
and  back  yards  full  of  mire,  mud  and  disease-breeding  filth.  These 
homes  have  no  parlor  with  carpeted  floors,  easy-chairs  or  pictured  walls. 
rI  he  furnishings  of  the  living  room  and  bedchamber  are  all  the  demand 
that  they  make,  and  even  this  demand  must  take  the  goods  of  the  junk 
and  second-hand  trader,  while  their  clothes  are  the  cleansed  and  mended 
cast-off  garments  of  the  second-hand  dealer.” 


A  survey  of  the  conditions  of  workingmen’s  families  in  Boston  and  in  other 
sections  <rf  the  state  is  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  18/5.  Two  of  the  illustrations  of  conditions  in  Boston,  apparently 
typical  at  that  time,  taken  from  this  survey  are  given  below.  One  pictures 
the  family  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  the  other  that  of  a  skilled  craftsman. 


Laborer  on  Wharf 
Earnings  of  father . 

Earnings  of  wife . 
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Condition.  Family  numbers  five,  parents  and  three  children  from  two  to  ten  years 
of  age.  Ln  e  in  three  rooms  in  a  tenement  block,  with  miserable  surroundings.  The  apart¬ 
ments  are  poorly  furnished  and  inconvenient.  Family  ill-dressed.  The  mother  goes  out 
washing  and  the  father  worked  but  very  little  last  year;  would  have  starved  if  they  had  not 
received  assistance;  most  of  their  clothing  was  given  to  them.  The  fuel  used  bv  this  family 
is  picked  from  the  streets  by  the  children. 

Food. —  Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Cost  of  living . 

Rent .  *96  00  Fish .  .  §J34q 

Groceries .  199  53  Sundries . ! .  9  67 

.  21  40 


Bread,  coffee  sweetened  with  molasses. 
Bread,  meat  twice  per  week,  potatoes. 
Bread,  sometimes  butter,  coffee. 


Meat. 


v  f  f  i  Cabinet-Maker 

Earnings  of  father.  .  .  . 

B  .  ssso 

Condition.— F amily  numbers  four,  parents  and  two  children  of  six  and  nine  years 
age,  both  go  to  school.  Live  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  tenement  of  four  rooms,  in  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  with  good  surroundings.  The  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  are  carpeted 
,  "  a  p‘ano>  als0  a  sewinS  machine.  Family  dresses  well  and  attends  church. 
tood.—  Breakfast.  Hot  biscuits,  butter,  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea. 

Dinner.  Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding,  tea. 

Supper.  Bread,  butter,  fruit  or  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  living . 


Bent .  $192  00 

Fuel .  41  75 

Groceries .  261  89 

Meat. .  99  50 


F‘sh .  $6  80 

Milk .  38  60 

Boots  and  shoes ....  30  00 

Clothing .  60  78 


.  S820  82 

Dry  goods .  $21  90 

Papers .  10  00 

Religion .  24  00 

Sundries .  33  60 


Opportunities  for  Recreation  and  Self-Improvement 
Opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement  were  more  limited  in  the  80’s 
t  an  at  present.  Working  hours  were  much  longer  and  employees  had  less 
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leisure  time.  In  a  city  like  Boston,  however,  a  variety  of  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment  were  available.  An  article  on  the  social  life  of  working  men  in  1880  * 
lists  the  following  kinds  of  entertainment  offered  in  Boston:  Baseball,  rowing 
and  sailing  clubs,  picnics  and  outings,  lyceums,  literary  and  debating  societies, 
improvement  societies,  concerts  and  dramatic  entertainments,  music  clubs, 
choirs  and  brass  bands.  There  were  also  art  clubs,  exhibitions  and  museums. 
The  Lowell  Institute  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  offered  further  opportunity 
for  intellectual  improvement. 

The  lyceum  was  still  popular,  but  its  power  was  beginning  to  wane  as 
newspapers  came  into  more  general  use.  A  contemporary  writer  comments 
thus: 

“Literary  and  debating  societies  are  numerous,  and  by  their  dis¬ 
cussion  and  entertainment  contribute  largely  to  the  form  of  social  and 
educational  opportunities.  The  press  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
usurped  the  former  functions  of  both  the  lecture  platform  and  debating 
society.  The  reader  takes  the  place  of  the  listener,  and  thus  these 
schools  of  oratory  have  ceased  to  graduate  orators  as  they  once  did.” 

Not  all  entertainment,  even  in  Boston,  was  of  a  literary  type.  The  Survey 
on  the  Social  Life  of  Working  Men  just  quoted,  states  that  the  city  is  well 
supplied  with  halls  for  dancing,  billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys,  and  driving 
parks;  that  Boston  maintains  eleven  theaters  with  an  aggregate  seating  capacity 
of  15,000;  that  in  the  majority  the  established  prices  range  from  15  cents  a  seat 
to  81.50,  the  average  being  66f  cents.  It  is  further  noted  that 

“Boston  maintains  thirteen  free  bathing  houses  for  males,  six  for 
females  and  one  for  males  and  females  at  different  hours. 

“Every  year  there  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  picnic  travel  in 
Boston.  There  are  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city  five  first-class 
picnic  groves,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  various  railroad  companies, 
besides  numerous  private  groves  obtainable  for  a  moderate  sum. 
These,  together  with  the  harbor  and  beach  resorts,  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  abundant  opportunities  for 
cheap  excursions  which  are  eagerly  improved. 

“Statistics  received  from  various  railroads  leading  from  the  city 
indicate  that  about  125,000  picnic  passengers  were  transported  to  and 
from  Boston  in  1879.  Within  the  past  few  years  several  summer 
amusement  gardens  have  been  established  in  Boston.  Some  of  these 
have  been  fostered  by  the  horse  railroad  companies,  and  all  are  easily 
reached  from  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  city  proper.” 

The  public  celebration  of  patriotic  holidays  furnished  further  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  working  classes.  An  account  of  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in 
Boston  in  1880  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

“On  the  Fourth  of  July  forty-eight  entertainments  were  given  during 
the  day  for  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  Each  entertainment 


*  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1880. 
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was  an  hour  in  length.  They  were  of  the  following  classes:  Three 
concerts  by  first-class  talent  at  the  Boston  Theater,  seven  sleight-of- 
hand  performances  at  various  hours,  six  musical  and  variety  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  balance  consisted  of  miscellaneous  exhibitions, 
ventriloquists,  shows  of  trained  birds,  etc.  The  other  features  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  were  as  follows:  Rowing  regattas  on 
the  ('harles  river  and  Jamaica  Pond,  sailing  regatta  in  the  harbor, 
bicycle  race  on  Huntington  avenue,  concert  of  consolidated  bands  on 
the  Common,  and  fireworks.” 

Workingmen’s  Clubs  and  Homes 

There  were  a  few  institutions  in  Boston  in  1880  that  offered  to  working 
men  and  women  some  of  the  privileges  of  a  club  and  social  center.  The  Roxbury 
\oung  Men’s  Free  Union,  established  in  1877,  is  mentioned  as  the  pioneer  in 
this  respect.  A  free  reading  room  for  workingmen  was  opened  at  281  Hanover 
street,  in  March,  1878,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Two  years 
later  the  Wells  Memorial  Workingmen’s  Club  and  Institute  was  established. 
It  is  described  as  an  actual  workingmen’s  club,  managed  by  workers  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  Wells  Memorial  Association. 

1  he  club  maintained  a  reading  room  with  library  and  an  amusement 
room  for  checkers  and  other  games.  In  one  room  smoking  was  allowed.  Social 
gatherings  were  held  every  fortnight,  with  occasional  lectures  or  other  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  club,  a  few  months  after  its  establishment  in  1880,  numbered 
200  members,  composed  of  mechanics,  teamsters  and  laborers.  In  addition 
to  these  clubs  there  were  such  institutions  as  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union. 

For  working  women  there  was  an  institution  at  1031  Washington  street 
called  “Boffin’s  Bower.”  This  was  organized  in  1870,  with  the  financial  support 
of  the  leading  employers  of  women  and  girls  in  the  city  at  that  time.  It  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jennie  Collins. 

Its  purpose  was  to  furnish  to  working  girls  and  women  literary  and  musical 
entertainment.  A  free  reading  room  and  an  employment  bureau  were  main¬ 
tained.  No  fees  were  charged  in  connection  with  the  placements  or  any  services 
of  the  Bower.  The  entertainments  were  open  without  charge  to  all  working- 
women  who  desired  to  attend.  The  Bower  afforded  to  women  out  of  work  a 
comfortable  place  in  which  to  stay  during  the  day,  and  also  food  and  shelter 
at  night  for  those  unable  to  procure  this  for  themselves.  Young  girls,  strangers 
in  the  city,  were  cared  for  and  assisted  in  procuring  work. 

A  temporary  home  for  women  in  domestic  service  who  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  maintained  at  17  Davis  street,  Boston.  Here  a  girl  could  get  a  meal 
or  a  night  s  lodging  for  fifteen  cents.  If  she  had  no  money,  she  was  permitted 
to  stay  for  five  days  while  effort  was  made  to  help  her  in  securing  work. 

Ihe  \oung  Women’s  Christian  Association  on  Warrenton  street  accom¬ 
modated  in  1883  about  sixty  girls.  They  paid  for  board,  lodging  and  washing 
from  S3  to  So  a  week.  Today,  at  the  same  institution,  the  working  girl  pays 
for  room  and  fourteen  meals  from  $7.75  to  $10.25  a  week. 
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Wages  and  Cost  of  Living 

What  wages  did  working  men  and  women  in  Boston  receive  in  the  80’s? 
What  did  it  cost  them  to  live?  How  did  they  fare  in  the  matter  of  employment ? 

If  their  standard  of  living  was  lower,  if  they  lacked  many  of  the  material  ad\an- 
tages  enjoyed  by  workers  today,  did  they  gain  in  the  stability  of  their  jobs? 

Some  information  regarding  wages  and  prices  around  1880  is  found  in  the 
Aldrich  Report.1  There  is  considerable  material  also  on  wages,  living  costs 
and  employment  in  the  early  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor.  The  Federal  Census  for  1880  gives  some  data  for  Boston. 

Money  wages,  of  course,  have  advanced  markedly  since  1880.  In  some 
instances  the  increase  is  striking.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Real  wages  have  in  practically  all  lines  been  raised.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  the  organized  trades.  Those  who  have  fared  less  well  aie 
the  unskilled  and  the  unorganized,  especially  the  women  workers. 

Rates  of  wages  by  the  day  in  the  building  trades  in  1880  are  given  in  the 
Aldrich  Report.  Although  listed  under  Massachusetts,  they  are  presumably 
for  Boston,  as  the  principal  organization  of  the  building  trades  was  in  that 
city.  These  rates  for  1SS0  are  presented  in  Table  II,  with  rates  for  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  in  Boston  in  1930  2  inserted.  Carpenters  in  1880  received  SI. 74 
for  a  day’s  work  of  ten  hours.  In  1930  the  union  rate  was  Sll  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  An  even  more  striking  advance  is  that  in  the  rate  for  steam  and 
gas  fitters’  helpers  — from  83£  cents  a  day  in  1880  to  S8.32  in  1930. 

Average  yearly  earnings  in  the  principal  manufacturing  lines  in  Boston 
are  given  in  the  Federal  Census  for  1880,  Table  III.3  In  none  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  did  the  annual  earnings  reach  S600.  The  highest  average  earnings, 
S545.72,  were  in  printing  and  publishing.  The  average  for  all  industries  was 
S417.42'.  Weekly  earnings  are  not  given.  If  we  assume  on  the  average  forty- 
two  weeks  of  employment  throughout  the  year  (the  average  for  the  working 
girls  in  Boston,  1883),  that  would  bring  the  average  earnings  just  under  $10 
a  week.  Contrast  with  this  the  average  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  Boston  in  1930,  S26.784  a  week,  and  $1,392.66  a  year. 

A  picture  of  the  wages  of  women  in  Boston  in  the  early  80  s  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1S84.  This 
reports  a  survey  of  conditions  among  working  girls  in  Boston  in  1883.  It  is 
based  on  an  investigation  of  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of  more  than  1,000 
working  girls  out  of  the  approximately  20,000  in  the  city  at  that  time  employed 
in  various  occupations  —  other  than  domestic  service  —  as  personal  service, 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  earnings  range  from  $2.29  a  week  for  cash  girls 
to  $10.38  for  dressmakers  in  business  for  themselves.  Saleswomen0  earned 
$6.20  a  week.  Telegraph  operators,  who  were  among  the  highest  paid,  received 
$8.46;  boot  and  shoe  workers,  $5.48.  The  average  wage  received  by  all  classes 


Government 


'  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages  and  Transportation.  Report  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  March  3,  1893,  Part  II. 

Printing  Office.  Washington,  1893.  Senate  Report,  1394.  .  ,  _  .  1Q,n 

s  From  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  Report  on  Rates  and  Hours  in  Organised  Trades,  1930. 

»  Annual  earnings  for  corresponding  industries  in  Boston  in  1929  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

<  Computed  from  returns  for  the  Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manufacturers,  1930. 

5  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  minimum  rate  for  women  employed  in  retail  stores  at  the  present 
time  is  $14  a  week  and  that  the  most  recent  inspection  under  that  decree  in  Boston.  1928,  showed  more  than  sixty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  women  with  weekly  rates  in  excess  of  $15  a  week. 
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was  $6.35  a  week.  Average  earnings  by  selected  occupations  are  shown  in 
Table  IV.  Rates  and  earnings  for  similar  occupations  for  1930,  where  they  are 
available,  are  inserted  in  the  table  for  purpose  of  contrast. 

The  report  states  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  at  that  time 
about  the  low  wages  quite  generally  paid  in  all  of  the  occupations  employing 
women  and  that  the  girl  dependent  upon  herself  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
along.  Many  of  the  girls  were  described  as  discouraged,  since  they  could  • 
hardly  earn  enough  to  pay  running  expenses  and  were  obliged  to  practise  the 
most  rigid  economy.  In  the  case  of  some  living  at  home,  it  was  reported  that 
they  earned  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  carfares  and  clothing.  After  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  majority  of  the  working  girls  lived  at  home  or  with  relatives  or 
friends,  the  author  comments:  “By  living  at  home  the  girls  in  our  shops  and 
stores  are  able  to  live  on  meager  wages;  in  other  words,  parents  and  friends 
must  make  up  for  short  wages.” 

1  he  change  in  viewpoint  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  social  respon¬ 
sibility  for  bad  economic  conditions  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  report.  After  pointing  out  the  inadequate  wages  received 
by  a  large  part  of  the  working  girls,  the  hardship  resulting  to  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  themselves  for  support,  and  in  some  cases  the  hardship  imposed 
on  the  families  of  those  living  at  home,  the  writer*  concludes  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  improve  wage  conditions: 

“For  an  increase  of  wages,  certainly  a  most  desirable  result  to  be 
gained,  they  must  depend  upon  industrial  and  economic  conditions, 
and  not  upon  legislative  enactment  or  even  concerted  actions  of 
persons  charitably  and  benevolently  disposed.” 

Cost  of  Living 

the  money  wages  received  in  1880  do  not  tell  us  much  unless  we  know 
something  of  what  it  cost  working  men  and  women  to  live  at  that  time.  In 
order  to  get  a  picture  of  their  economic  condition,  we  need  to  know  something 
of  what  their  wages  represented  in  terms  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  other 
necessary  items  of  expenditure. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  comparison  between  living  costs  in  1880 
and  1930.  The  standard  of  living  has  materially  changed.  The  value  of  gold 
has  fluctuated.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  make  some  rough  comparison. 

Considerable  information  regarding  commodity  prices  in  1881  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  that  year.  Boston  figures 
are  quoted  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  prices  for  some  of  the  staple  articles 
that  enter  into  the  family  budget  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  Boston  prices  in  1881  and  in  1928  for  the 
same  articles  are  listed  on  the  following  page. 


*  In  another  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  living  expenses,  this  statement  is  made:  “The  evidences 
of  hardship  or  extreme  economy  which  in  some  instances  were  reported,  would,  of  course,  taken  by  themselves, 
seem  to  indicate  to  some  extent  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  but  often  while  they  show  the  evils  of  poor  pay  and  the 
necessarily  poor  methods  of  living  resulting  therefrom,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  good  results  of  the  investigation 
but  brings  out  more  clearly  the  necessary  contributive  aid  furnished  by  the  parents,  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
working  girls  if  they  would  have  them  live  in  ordinary  comfort.” 
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Cost  of  Commodities  —  Boston,  1S81  and  1928. 


18S1 

1928 

Beans,  pound 

.  $0,131 

$0,112 

Tea,  pound 

.58 

.724 

Coffee,  pound 

.28| 

.536 

Sugar,  pound 

.11 

.070 

Meat,  roast,  pound 

.17 

.433 

Butter,  pound 

■  •  -34| 

.582 

Cheese,  pound 

,17| 

.406 

Potatoes,  bushel 

1.25 

1 .440 

Milk,  quart 

•  - 

.06 

.154 

Eggs,  dozen  . 

32j 

.634 

Coal,  ton 

.  7.83 

16.000  (av.) 

Sheeting,  yard 

,13f 

.5S0  (av.) 

There  has  been  slight  change  in  the  prices 

for  such  articles 

as  beans  and 

potatoes.  Sugar  is 

less  in  1930  than  in  1880. 

Meat,  however, 

has  advanced 

sharply  in  price. 

Roasting  beef,  quoted  at  17  cents  a  pound 

in  1880,  was 

43.3  cents  in  1930. 

Milk  was  6  cents  a  quart  in 

1880,  compared  with  15.4  cents 

in  1928.  Coal  had  advanced  from  $7.83  a  ton  in  1S81  to  $16  in  1930. 

Rents  for  working  class  families  in  1883  in  a  large  city  —  presumably 
Boston  ranged  from  $10  a  month  for  a  four-room  tenement  in  poor  sur¬ 
roundings  to  $35  a  month  in  a  good  neighborhood.*  The  cost  of  table  board  is 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1881  as  $4.75  a  week  for  men 
and  $3  a  week  for  women.  The  Report  on  the  Working  Girls  of  Boston,  1883, 
states  that,  “On  Harvard  street,  in  connection  with  Hotel  Harvard,  is  a  house 
having  a  flat  of  twenty-four  rooms  which  are  let  exclusively  to  working  women 
at  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  week  each.” 

Actual  budgets  for  workingmen’s  families  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  18S4.  The  average  for  the  families  cited,  including 
those  with  more  than  two  adults  and  those  owning  their  own  homes,  was  $725 
a  year  or  $13.94  a  week.  This  was  distributed  as  indicated  in  the  following 
outline.  The  budget  for  a  workingman’s  family  in  Boston  in  1928,  as  prepared 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  is  included  for  comparison: 


A\  orkingmax’s  Budget  for 

Family  of 

Workingman’s  Budget  for 

Family 

OF 

Five,  1S83  f 

Four,  Boston  —  192S 

** 

Average  for  Year 

Average  for  Year 

Food . 

$365  60 

Food . 

$573 

04 

Clothing . 

103  67 

Clothing . 

19S 

13 

Drv  goods . 

90  93 

Sundries . 

394 

6S 

Rent . 

136  40 

Rent . 

360 

00 

Fuel . 

28  40 

Fuel  and  light . 

111 

05 

Total . 

$725  00 

Total . 

.  $1,636 

90 

t\  eeklv  average . 

$13  94 

Weekly  average . 

$31 

47 

Kent  for  a  tenement  of  four  small  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  back  in  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  part 
of  a  large  city  was  *10  a  month.  For  four  rooms  on  third  floor  back,  with  water  and  use  of  water-closet  on  same 
floor,  it  was  *16  ihe  rent  for  four  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor,  front-back,  with  bath,  water-closet,  hot  and  cold 
ua  er,  on  main  street  near  business  center,  was  $35  a  month.  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  Report  on 
Prices  and  Cost  of  Living,  1860  to  1883. 

1 1  igures  taken  from  Massachusetts  Report  on  Statistics  of  Labor,  1884.  It  is  assumed  that  the  large  city 
to  which  they  apply  is  Boston 

1  igures  taken  from  Cost  of  Living  in  Twelve  Industrial  Cities, "  National  Conference  Board,  New  York. 
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I  he  Repoi t  on  the  Y\  orking  Girls  of  Boston  in  1883,  previously  cited, devotes 
much  attention  to  living  arrangements  and  expenses.  This  is  natural,  as 
the  purpose  of  the  study  was  “to  ascertain  the  moral,  sanitary,  physical  and 
economical  condition  of  the  working  girls.” 

Of  the  1,032  girls  interviewed,  594  were  living  with  their  parents.  A 
number  lived  with  relatives  or  friends  or  in  a  private  family.  There  were 
1 1 6  in  boarding  houses  and  lo5  in  lodging  houses.  Most  of  the  girls,  regardless 
of  their  manner  of  living,  were  obliged  to  devote  time  to  housework  and  sewing 
in  addition  to  their  daily  work  in  the  shops  or  factories. 

“No  stronger  evidence  of  the  essentially  home  character  of  our  working 
girls  could  be  adduced,”  the  writer  comments  in  pointing  out  that  more  than 
eighty-fi\  e  pei  cent  of  the  working  girls  did  their  own  housework  and  sewing 
wholly  or  in  part.  This  situation  doubtless  accounted  for  the  fact  reported 
by  the  interviewer  that  “  1  he  working  girls  were  almost  invariably  found  at 
home  in  the  evening  busy  at  some  household  or  personal  duty.” 

Many  of  the  girls  living  with  relatives  or  friends  assisted  with  the  family 
housework  and  sewing  for  part  of  their  expenses. 

those  living  with  friends  either  work  nights  and  mornings  at 
housework,  sewing,  etc.,  for  their  board,  or  are  boarded  at  low  rates 
out  of  kindness,  and,  when  unable  to  meet  expenses,  are  not  pressed 
for  board.” 

* 

The  girls  living  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  often  had  a  difficult  time 
to  meet  expenses  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  practise  the  strictest  economy, 
sometimes  going  without  part  of  their  meals  or  without  new  clothing.  One 
of  the  girls  interviewed  reported  that  she  “Turns  her  clothes  upside  down, 
inside  out  and  outside  in,  not  being  able  to  make  enough  over  living  expenses  to 
buy  new  clothes.” 

Illustrations  of  the  living  conditions  of  many  of  the  self-supporting  girls  at 
that  time  is  given  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report: 

“In  numerous  cases  girls  were  found  living  for  the  sake  of  economy 
in  very  limited  quarters,  which  could  not  be  conducive  to  good  sanitary 
conditions.  In  some  instances  girls  were  found  living  in  small  attic 
rooms  lighted  and  ventilated  by  the  skylight  only.  The  furnishings 
generally  consisted  of  a  small  single  bed,  bureau  and  chair,  with  no 
wardrobe  except  one  curtain  in  the  corner. 

“In  a  house  where  a  considerable  number  of  girls  were  cared  for, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  elevator  in  the  building,  and  some  of 
the  girls  were  obliged  to  go  up  five  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  their  rooms. 

I  he  upper  story  of  the  building  was  without  heat,  and  in  winter  was 
said  to  be  like  an  ice  house.  Radiators  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
halls  and  tiansoms  open  into  the  rooms,  but  these  have  no  particular 
effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  there  are  no  other  ways  of 
heating.  Extra  charge  is  made  for  rooms  heated  directly  bjr  the 
register,  and  even  then  such  rooms  are  not  to  be  obtained,  there  being 
but  a  few  of  t  hem.” 
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The  average  yearly  expenses  of  working  girls  in  Boston  in  1883  was  $261.30, 
approximately  So  a  week.  This  is  exclusive  of  savings  or  debt.  The  items 
and  amount  expended  for  each  are  given  in  the  budget  following.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  contrast  with  this  the  cost  of  living  budget  for  a  working  girl 
adopted  by  a  wage  board  sitting  in  Boston  in  1928  —  that  for  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  two  budgets  are  not 
comparable,  as  one  is  intended  for  a  self-supporting  girl,  while  the  other  is 
largely  subsidized  by  the  family  contribution  in  the  matter  of  board  and  lodging. 

Budget  for  Working  Girls  in  Boston,  Budget  for  Working  Girls  in  1928. 
1883.  Based  on  Investigation  of  Budget  Adopted  by  Electric  Eqtjip- 

1,032  Girls  by  the  Massachusetts  vent  and  Supplies  Wage  Board 


Bureau  of  Statistics 

Items: 

l‘er  Week 

Yearly 

Weekly 

Board  and  lodging . 

.  $8  00 

A  veriuje 

.4  veraye 

Clothing . 

.  2  50 

Principal  Expenses*: 

Laundry . 

.  20 

Food  and  lodging . 

8166  31 

S3  19 

Doctor,  dentist  and  oculist 

.  50 

Clothing . 

67  75 

1  30 

Carfares . 

.  60 

Medical  attendance.  .  .  . 

24  60 

74 

Church . 

.  25 

Fuel . 

S  72 

16 

Self-improvement,  including 

news- 

Washing . 

20  66 

39 

papers  ami  magazines.  .  . 

.  20 

Carfares . 

22  66 

43 

Vacation . 

.  40 

Other  expenses . 

41  45 

79 

Recreation . . 

.  40 

Reserve  for  emergency . 

.  40 

Total  average  yearly  ex- 

Mutual  association  dues.  .  . 

.  20 

penses . 

$261  30 

$5  02 

Insurance . 

.  15 

Incidentals . 

.  20 

Total  per  week . 

.  $14  00 

Unemployment 

The  weekly  earnings  of  working  girls  in  Boston  in  1883  were  $6.35,  slightly 
more  than  the  average  expenses,  but  this  did  not  take  into  account  time  out 
of  work.  The  average  weekly  earnings  throughout  the  year  were  only  $4.91. 
Less  than  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  girls  worked  the  full  year  without  loss 
of  time.  The  average  time  worked  by  all  was  just  under  forty-three  weeks. 

It  was  a  period  when  a  great  many  men  and  women  were  out  of  work.  A 
report  on  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  in  1885  states  that  the  depression 
which  began  early  in  1882  was  still  severe  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report: 

“The  facts  for  18S5  show  a  wide  distribution  of  the  unemployed  as 
a  whole  because  the  industries  of  the  state  were  in  a  more  or  less 
depressed  condition,  the  depression  which  began  early  in  1S82  not  then 
having  passed  away.” 

The  figures  on  unemployment  in  Boston  in  that  year,  1885,  were  31,262, 
comprising  23,584  males  and  7,678  females.  This,  out  of  a  working  popula- 

*  "These  principal  expenses  not  being  common  to  all,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  a  yearly  average 
for  all  of  the  1,032  girls  for  each  of  these  items  in  detail;  but  the  $261.30,  given  as  the  average  of  all  expenses 
for  the  year,  represents  the  actual  average  yearly  expense  for  the  1,032  girls  involved.”  Report  of  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  1884. 

This  note  explains  why  the  total  in  each  column  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  items. 
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tion  of  around  150,000,  represents  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  given  for 
Boston  in  the  unemployment  census*  of  January,  1931.  Those  figures  were 
approximately  70,000  out  of  a  working  population  of  355,000,  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  those  normally  engaged  in  gainful  employment. 

Hours  of  Employment 

Working  hours  were  much  longer  in  the  80’s  than  today.  The  legal  limits 
for  women  and  minors  were  ten  hours  a  day  and  sixty  hours  a  week.  Fewer 
occupations  were  covered  by  hour  regulations  at  that  time  than  at  present. 
The  ten-hour  day  and  the  sixty-hour  week  were  in  effect  in  the  organized 
trades.  In  unskilled  occupations  and  in  lines  not  covered  by  hour  regulations, 
men  and  women  worked  much  longer  than  this. 

The  study  of  the  Working  Girls  of  Boston,  1,883  showed  that  a  considerable 
number  worked  from  sixty  to  seventy  hours  a  week.  In  individual  cases  girls 
worked  eighty,  ninety  and  even  one  hundred  hours  a  week.  It  was  reported 
that  night  work  and  home  work  were  often  required  during  rush  periods: 

“In  the  busy  season,  in  addition  to  ‘store’  hours,  girls  very  fre¬ 
quently  carry  their  work  home  and  labor  until  nine,  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock,  and  sometimes  after  midnight;  others  are  employed  every 
night  at  their  places  of  employment  ...  In  the  clothing  trades, 
when  busy,  girls  are  often  given  so  much  work  to  do  in  a  stated  time, 
and  after  working  the  regular  hours  are  obliged  to  take  work  home  to 
complete  it  on  time.” 

Very  few  of  the  1,032  working  girls  interviewed  were  allowed  a  vacation 
during  the  year,  even  without  pay  —  about  one  fifth  in  all.  Only  forty  out 
of  the  entire  number  received  vacation  with  pay.  One  girl  reported  that  she 
had  worked  fourteen  years  without  a  vacation  of  any  kind.  Saturday  half¬ 
holidays  during  the  summer  months  were  fairly  general  among  the  large  busi¬ 
ness  houses  of  Boston.  This  was  accompanied  in  many  instances,  however, 
by  a  reduction  in  pay: 

“To  offset  the  privilege  of  a  half-holiday  each  week  during  the  hottest 
months,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  deduct  from  the  pay  of  employees 
a  money  equivalent.  In  some  cases,  when  the  hour  for  closing  is  five 
each  day  and  two  on  Saturday,  girls  are  allowed  only  five  days’  pay 
for  the  week.” 

Welfare  Work  for  Employees 

Much  less  was  done  by  employers  in  the  way  of  welfare  work  in  the  80’s 
than  is  the  case  today.  Very  few,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  vacations,  even  with¬ 
out  pay.  The  majority  of  working  men  and  women  at  that  time  went  without 
vacations,  except  the  enforced  ones  due  to  slack  work  and  unemployment. 

Industrial  welfare  work  was  in  its  infancy.  Some  of  the  larger  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Boston  were  making  a  beginning.  The  Report  on  the  Social 


United  States  Census  Bureau,  January,  1931. 
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Life  of  Working  Men*  states  that  “In  Boston  a  few  manufacturers  supply 
their  employees  with  a  free  excursion  or  other  form  of  entertainment.” 

Several  prominent  Boston  firms  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of 
Boffin  s  Bower  in  the  interest  of  working  girls  and  women.  A  report  f  on  the 
hours  of  labor  in  1880  points  out  as  an  encouraging  feature  the  interest  some 
firms  were  taking  in  their  employees,  and  describes  what  was  apparently  a 
recent  innovation  on  the  part  of  one  of  these  firms: 

In  the  C  ity  of  Boston  firms,  of  which  R.  H.  Wrhite  Company, 
Macullar,  Parker  Company  and  Jordan  Marsh  Company  are  true 
representatives,  are  trying  to  show  to  their  people  that  they  are  in  some 
ways  parts  of  the  establishments,  and  are  convincing  them  in  material 
ways  that  the  firms  believe  in  giving  their  people  a  share  in  their  own 
prosperity.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  last-named  firm  in  dedi¬ 
cating  to  the  use  of  their  saleswomen  and  sewing-girls  a  large  hall, 
capable  of  seating  seven  hundred  people,  situated  upon  the  corner  of 
W  ashington  and  Avon  streets,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  harbor.  This  room,  for  mercantile  purposes,  would  be  worth 
at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  but  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  have  shown  their  interest  in  their  people  by  setting  it  apart 
for  their  use.  rLhe  hall  is  open  two  hours  at  noon  every  day,  and  there 
one  can  find  a  bright  and  cheerful  sight  in  watching  the  glad  faces  of  the 
girls  while  they  enjoy  the  music,  the  dance,  the  reading,  or  the  social 
intercourse  with  their  acquaintances.  It  was  our  good  fortune  recently 
to  see  one  of  the  firm  take  the  lead  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
amusements  for  the  hour.” 


Today  the  same  firm  maintains,  in  addition  to  rest  and  recreation  and 
reading  looms  for  its  employees,  a  modern  restaurant  where  meals  are  served 
at  cost,  a  hospital  and  first-aid  room  with  nurses  in  attendance,  a  visiting  nurse, 
the  services  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  a  dentist,  all  without  charge  to  the 
employees. 

Working  Conditions 

There  was  much  less  in  the  way  of  legislative  protection  for  workers  in  the 
SO  s  than  there  is  today.  Not  only  were  the  hours  of  labor  much  longer;  there 
were  fewer  statutory  provisions  for  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  and 
little  or  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  regarding  their  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Many  employers,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  requirements,  voluntarilv 
maintained  good  working  conditions  for  their  employees.  Others  were  less 
considerate.  Some  of  the  complaints  about  the  workrooms  made  by  employees 
in  Boton  in  the  early  80’s**  had  to  do  with  poor  lighting,  bad  ventilation, 
over-crowding  and  lack  of  sanitation,  and  sometimes,  insufficient  heat. 


*  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  Report,  1880. 

t  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  Report.  January,  1881,  on  Uniform  Hours  of  Labor. 

**  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  Report,  1884. 
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A  boot  and  shoe  shop  was  reported  as  having  one  hundred  fifty  men  and 
thirty-five  women  “packed  like  sardines  in  a  box”  in  one  small  room.  In 
another  place  thirty-five  or  forty  persons  were  working  in  a  small  attic  room 
with  no  ventilation  of  any  kind.  Some  employees  complained  of  cold,  damp 
basements  where  they  suffered  severely  from  drafts  from  constantly  opening 
doors.  In  other  places  there  was  very  bad  ventilation,  because  windows  were 
never  opened.  This  was  for  fear  of  retarding  some  process  of  manufacturing, 
as  in  tobacco,  shoe  and  candy  factories.  In  one  shop  the  employees  were 
reported  as  “working  in  little  pens  all  shelved  over,  with  insufficient  light  and 
air,  windows  not  being  opened  for  fear  of  cooling  waxed  thread  used  on  sewing 
machines.” 

In  some  instances  shops  were  reported  as  “very  dirty,  in  fact,  filthy.” 
A  tailoring  shop  was  described  in  this  way.  Another  report  stated  that  “shop 
is  filthy  and  unfit  to  work  in;  there  are  no  conveniences  for  women;  men  and 
women  use  the  same  closets,  washbasins,  drinking  cups.”  In  another  workroom 
it  was  stated  that  forty  persons  were  employed  in  the  room  with  practically  no 
ventilation,  “in  addition  to  which  there  is  also  a  water-closet  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  from  which  the  stench  is  offensive.”  Another  report  cites  twenty 
girls  in  “a  dark  room,  dirty  and  infested  with  bugs.”  Another,  that  “barrels 
of  offal  and  swill  are  only  removed  from  the  workroom  at  long  intervals.” 

Other  reports  deal  with  inadequate  provision  in  case  of  fire;  the  workroom 
up  three  to  six  flights,  with  no  fire-escape;  poor  entrance,  narrow  and  dark 
passageways  not  wide  enough  for  two  abreast. 

There  was  lack  also  of  adequate  machinery  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  what  labor  legislation  had  been  enacted  at  that  time.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  since  any  provision  had  been  made  for  state  enforcement  of 
labor  regulations,  this  work  in  1880  was  still  one  of  the  many  functions  of 
the  detective  division  of  the  district  police.  It  was  not  until  1913  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  agency  of  the  state  government  was  established  to  administer  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  labor.  This  was  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
authorized  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1912  and  organized  the  following  year. 

today  the  law  requires  that  every  industrial  establishment  shall  be  prop- 
erly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  A  state  depart¬ 
ment  has  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  these  requirements  and  the  numerous 
other  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  and  comfort  of  employees, 
as  well  as  those  safeguarding  their  interests  in  their  relations  with  their  employers. 

Industrial  codes  that  have  the  force  of  statute  law  make  specific  require¬ 
ment  as  to  toilets  and  washing  facilities  in  industrial  establishments,  and  pro¬ 
hibit  the  common  drinking  cup  and  common  towel.  Other  codes  provide  for 
protection  from  machinery  and  other  accident  hazards  in  industry. 

Working  hours  for  women  and  minors  are  limited  to  forty-eight  a  week. 
For  men  on  public  works  and  in  certain  lines  of  public  service  an  eight-hour 
day  has  been  established.  Employees  in  the  large  department  stores  in  Boston, 
through  voluntary  arrangement  of  the  firms,  have  a  seven  and  one  half-hour 
day  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  a  seven-hour  day  in  summer, 
with  no  work  on  Saturdays  during  the  summer  months.  In  contrast  to  the 
practice  that  prevailed  in  the  80’s,  this  extra  time  is  given  the  employees  without 
loss  of  pay. 
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I  he  industrial  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  is  prohibited 
Young  persons  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  excluded  from  various  hazardous 
occupations  and  processes.  Through  the  minimum  wage  law  attempt  is  made 
to  Protect  women  and  girls  from  wages  inadequate  for  health  and  decency. 

.  ,  "  .8&0  lhe  courts  were  the  only  recourse  for  the  employee  injured  on  his 

jo  j.  If  he  was  injured  through  the  carelessness  of  another  employee  he  could 
not  recover  any  damages.  Today  the  rights  of  the  injured  workman  are  safe¬ 
guarded  through  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law,  administered  by  a  state 
depaitment  without  expense  to  the  employee. 

Again,  in  1880  the  courts  were  the  only  means  of  assistance  for  men  and 
women  employed  in  industrial  establishments  if  they  could  not  collect  their 
pay  As  the  services  of  a  lawyer  would  usually  cost  more  than  the  amount 
involved,  they  were  practically  without  protection  in  this  respect. 

Ihe  weekly  payment  of  wages  law  now  covers  nearly  all  industrial 
employees  It  is  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
nes,  which  investigates  the  claims  and  prosecutes  the  cases  without  charge  to 
the  complainant.  In  1930  more  than  S50,000  in  wages  due  were  paid  to 
employees  after  complaint  was  entered  with  the  Department  of  Labor  4 
considerable  part  of  this  amount  w'ent  to  Boston  employees 

In  1880  boys  and  girls  of  ten  worked  in  shops  and  factories  ten  hours  a 

,d.ay  and  ,S‘Xty  h°Ur*  a  week‘  There  "’ere  few  restrictions  at  that  time  on 
their  emp  oyment.  there  were  no  continuation  schools  and  no  provision  for 
vocational  training  in  the  public  schools. 


Labor  Legislation' 

Industrial  legislation  was  in  its  infancy  in  1880.  It  was  only  six  years 
since  the  ten-hour  law  had  been  enacted.  This  was  the  first  effective  legisla- 
t,on  m  the  country  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors.  There 
wete  at  that  time  no  night  work  regulations  for  women,  no  requirements  for 
seats  in  workrooms  and  no  provision  for  lunch  periods. 

Ihe  period  from  1880  to  1930  is  one  marked  by  labor  and  social  welfare 
legislation  throughout  the  country.  In  this  movement  Massachusetts  took  a 
prominent  part  and  was  a  pioneer  in  much  of  the  legislative  work  4  number 
of  important  measures  were  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  Three 
measures  of  labor  interest  were  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1880 
One  required  employers  to  post  a  notice  of  the  hours  of  work  in  workrooms 
where  women  and  minors  were  employed.  Another  made  provision  for  pro- 
c  ion  of  employees  in  the  matter  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  The  third  provided 
that  licenses  should  not  be  given  for  theatrical  exhibitions  or  public  show's 
where  children  under  fifteen  belonging  to  the  public  schools  took  part,  or  where 
employment  was  contrary  to  morals  or  physical  health. 

In  1882  a  measure  was  enacted  requiring  seats  for  women  and  children  in 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments.  In  1883  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  was  prohibited  during  the  hours  the  public  schools  were 
in  session  1  he  ten-hour  day  and  sixty-hour  week  was  extended  to  mercantile 

u!fn?eCL  an'fa  ie‘Staa  1ShmentS  that  year‘  In  1884  Prohibition  was  placed 
upon  locking  factory  doors  during  working  hours. 
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Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  in  1886  the  weekly  payment  of  wages 
law,*  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  and  the 
requirement  for  reporting  industrial  accidents.  This  measure,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers’  liability  act  of  the  succeeding  year,  1887,  represent  the  beginning  of 
workmen’s  compensation  in  this  state.  The  contract  system  of  prison  labor 
was  abolished  in  the  same  year,  and  the  first  Monday  in  September,  known  as 
Labor  Day,  was  made  a  legal  holiday.  Other  legislation  enacted  that  year 
prohibited  children  under  fifteen  from  cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  provided 
a  half-hour  meal  period  for  women  and  minors  in  factories  and  workshops,  made 
requirement  for  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  factories,  and  assured  that  the 
working  man  should  have  time  to  vote. 

Child  labor  legislation,  enacted  in  1888,  prohibited  the  employment  of 
children  under  thirteen  when  the  public  schools  were  in  session  unless  they  had 
attended  school  twenty  weeks  in  the  year  preceding.  Night  work  was  pro¬ 
hibited  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  authority  granted  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  young  children  in  unhealthy 
occupations.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  fourteen  was  established  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  employment  of  children  in  industry.  A  separate  inspection 
division  was  created  in  1888  for  the  administration  of  the  labor  laws,  which  had 
formerly  been  enforced  by  the  detective  branch  of  the  district  police. 

In  1890  came  the  night  work  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  in 
factories  before  six  in  the  morning  and  after  ten  at  night.  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  state  in  the  country  to  enact  such  legislation.  Other  legislation  that 
year  restricted  the  employment  of  minors  on  elevators,  and  established  a  nine- 
hour  day  for  employees  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  beginning  of  regulations  dealing  with  tenement  workshops  came  in 
1S91  and  1892,  and  had  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel.  The 
hours  for  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments 
were  in  1892  reduced  to  fifty-eight.  In  1900  the  law  was  extended  to  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments. 

A  number  of  important  measures  were  enacted  in  1906.  One  of  these 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education.  Boston 
men  and  women  served  on  this  commission  and  made  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  its  work.  Its  recommendations  formed  the  basis  for  vocational  training 
in  the  public  schools.  Provision  was  made  during  the  same  year  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  free  employment  offices  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  An  office  was  opened  in  Boston  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  eight-hour  law  for  public  employees  was  also  enacted  that  year. 

In  1907  legislation  was  enacted  requiring  factories  and  machine  shops  to 
make  provision  for  the  care  of  injured  employees.  Regulations  regarding  the 
sanitation  and  lighting  of  industrial  establishments  were  also  enacted  in  1907. 
Savings  bank  life  insurance  dates  from  the  same  year.  The  following  year 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  estab¬ 
lishments  were  reduced  to  fifty-six  a  week. 

A.  forerunner  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  law  is  seen  in  the  Act  of 
1908  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  to  approve 


*  A  law  enacted  in  1879  applied  only  to  city  laborers. 
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plans  submitted  by  employers  for  the  compensation  of  injured  workers.  In 
H)10  a  commission  was  created  to  draft  a  workmen’s  compensation  law  for 
the  protection  of  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents.  The  following  year 
the  workmen’s  compensation  law  was  enacted. 

Other  important  labor  legislation  in  1910  included  the  creation  of  the 
Factory  Inspection  Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  method 
of  factory  inspection  then  in  force  under  the  district  police  and  the  Board  of 
Health;  the  act  requiring  that  advertisements  for  employees  during  strikes 
or  lockouts  must  state  that  labor  trouble  exists;  and  two  measures  regarding 
child  labor.  One  made  requirement  that  in  order  to  secure  working  papers 
a  child  must  be  examined  as  to  physical  fitness;  the  other  authorized  the 
exclusion  of  minors  under  eighteen  from  occupations  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  be  injurious. 

The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  was  authorized  in  1912  and 
established  the  following  year.  This  represented  the  first  provision  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  factory  inspection  and  industrial  health  work  under  a  single  agency. 
The  Massachusetts  minimum  wage  law  was  also  enacted  in  1912,  to  take  effect 

in  1913.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  women  and  minors  from 
inadequate  wages. 

One  of  the  measures  enacted  in  1913  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  by  the  School  Committee  of  a  free  employment  office  for  minors 
in  the  City  of  Boston.  This  was  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  now  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Boston  school  system.  A  per¬ 
missive  continuation  school  act  was  passed  the  same  year.  Boston  was  the 
hrst  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  measure  and  establish  continuation  schools. 
It  was  not  until  1919  that  the  compulsory  system  of  state-wide  continuation 
schools  was  adopted.  Other  measures  passed  in  1913  included  the  mothers’ 
aid  law  and  the  model  child  labor  law. 

A  Sunday  sports  law,  which  extended  recreational  opportunities  for  work¬ 
ing  men  and  their  families,  was  passed  in  1919.  Other  measures  enacted  this 
year  were  the  48-hour  law  for  women  and  minors  and  the  act  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life.  This  was  intended 
to  protect  consumers  from  excessive  prices  in  the  matter  of  rent,  fuel,  clothin^ 
light  and  similar  necessaries  that  enter  into  the  budget  of  the  working  man 
and  woman. 

Ihe  vocational  rehabilitation  act,  providing  for  vocational  training  and 
rehabilitation  of  war  veterans  and  industrially  injured  civilians,  was  passed 
in  1921.  The  scope  of  the  forty-eight-hour  law  was  extended  that  year,  and 
several  important  child  labor  measures  were  enacted.  A  number  of  important 
amendments  to  the  workmen’s  compensation  law,  liberalizing  the  law  and 
extending  its  application,  were  enacted  in  1927. 

An  act  permitting  wages  to  prisoners  was  passed  in  1928  Other  measures 
enacted  that  year  include  the  Public  Bequest  Fund,  to  be  used  in  aiding  aged 
men  and  women,  and  authorization  for  labor  unions  to  take  out  group  life 
insurance  policies  for  their  members.  The  Children’s  Code  Commission  was 
established  in  1929.  The  following  year  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  was 
passed,  providing  that  dignified  and  suitable  assistance  shall  be  given,  prefer- 
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iiblj  in  their  own  homos,  to  needy  citizens,  men  nnd  women  seventy  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  State  Department  of  Labor  was  requested  that  year  to 
make  a  study  of  unemployment. 

The  acts  mentioned  are  only  a  selection  from  the  many  measures  dealing 
with  labor  and  related  subjects  that  were  enacted  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
period  from  1880  to  1930.  It  is  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments  —  one 
that  has  placed  Massachusetts  among  the  leading  states  in  the  country  in  labor 
legislation.  Labor  leaders  and  individuals  interested  in  social  welfare  were 
largely  responsible  for  these  achievements.  Boston  men  and  women  and 
Boston  organizations  took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  these  laws.  The 
working  people  of  Boston  have  benefited  by  the  laws  enacted  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  labor  throughout  the  state.  The  fact  that  the  period  in  question 
was  one  marked  by  the  development  of  labor  organization  doubtless  had  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  result. 

Organization  of  Workers 

The  early  80’s  were  important  years  in  the  labor  movement  in  Boston  as 
throughout  the  country.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  the  principal  organi¬ 
zation  of  workers  in  1880,  reached  the  height  of  its  powder  in  1886.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  was  organized  in  1881.  The  Boston  Central  Labor 
I  nion  antedates  the  national  body  by  three  years.  This  central  was  organized 
in  18<8  as  the  \\  orkingmen's  Central  Union.  Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  and  Objects,  adopted  July  14,  1878,  was: 

“To  encourage  all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  working  men;  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  present  laws  in  the  interest  of  labor  which  are 
evaded  or  carried  out  in  a  loose  or  improper  manner;  watch  all  proposed 
legislation  in  the  councils  of  the  city  or  state;  and  use  its  best  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  good.” 

Ihere  were  a  number  of  separate  trade  unions  in  Boston  at  that  time, 
including  various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  cigar  makers,  boot  and  shoe 
workers,  printers,  tailors,  hatters,  iron  molders  and  harness  makers.  The 
plan  for  the  Federation  came  from  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13: 

“At  a  meeting  held  in  April,  1878,  Mr.  John  Vincent,  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  offered  a  motion  for  the  organization  of  the  Central  Union  of 
Trades  in  Boston  and  Vicinity.”  * 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Perry  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

A  circular  signed  by  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Perry,  which  was  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  various  trade  unions,  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  and  invited  their  co-operation.  One  of  the  aims  outlined  in  the 
announcement  was: 

“To  form  an  organization  capable  by  the  weight  of  its  numbers  of 
speaking  with  authority  on  all  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  various 


*  From  ••Origin  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,"  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  1930. 
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trades;  as,  for  instance,  contract  labor  in  prisons  brought  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  honest  labor;  ...  to  unite  the  various  trades  for  all 
purposes  affecting  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  in  general;  to  legis¬ 
late  not  in  the  interests  of  any  particular  trade  or  union,  but  equally  for 
the  welfare  of  all.” 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Objects  of  the  Workingmen’s  Central 
Union  and  a  constitution  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  trade 
unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity  held  at  the  Sherman  House  on  July  14,  187S. 
The  constitution  gave  broad  powers  to  the  central  body,  providing  that  it 
“shall  have  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  trade  unionism  and  the  furtherance 
of  any  movement  which  in  its  opinion  is  beneficial  to  the  working  classes.” 

John  Vincent  of  the  Boston  Herald  office,  representing  the  Typographical 
Union,  was  elected  first  president.  Among  those  who  have  served  as  presi¬ 
dents  during  the  half-century  that  followed  were  Charles  P.  Harrington  of  the 
Granite  Cutters’  Union;  Frank  H.  McCarthy  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Union,  now 
New  England  organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  John  F.  O’Sullivan 
of  the  Typographical  Union;  Harry  Lloyd  of  the  Carpenters’  Union;  Frank 
Pickett  of  the  Newswriters’  Union;  Fred  Kneeland  of  the  Painters’  Union; 
Arthur  AI.  Huddell  of  the  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers,  later  international 
president  for  the  Union;  James  T.  Moriarty  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  now  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor;  Edward  F. 
McGrady,  Web  Pressmen’s  Union,  now  legislative  agent  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Henry  Abrahams  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Union;  Ernest  A. 
Johnson  of  the  Asbestos  Workers’  Union,  now  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Building  Trades  Council  and  Boston  agent  for  the  Boston  Building  Trades 
Council,  and  J.  Arthur  Moriarty,  the  president  in  1930. 

From  its  modest  beginning  fifty  years  ago  with  a  small  group  of  trade 
unions  representing  a  few  thousand  workers,  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union 
has  grown  to  a  large  and  influential  organization.  Its  membership  is  now 
drawn  from  150  local  unions,  representing  about  80,000  workers  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.*  It  was  originally  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It  now 
holds  a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
M  assachusetts  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the  oldest  central 
labor  unions  in  the  country. 

Membership  in  trade  unions  in  Boston  in  1930,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  is  approximately  72,600, 
of  which  number  68,000  are  men  and  4,600  are  women.  The  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  building  trades.  The  next  is  transportation.  Other  promi¬ 
nent  unions  are  those  of  the  garment  workers,  printing  and  allied  trades, 
teamsters,  telephone  operators  and  musicians. 

Boston  has  served  as  the  nursery  for  various  state  and  regional  labor 
bodies.  The  [Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  was  organized  in  Boston 
in  18S7.  A  number  of  Boston  men  have  served  as  officers  of  the  Federation. 
The  Boston  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  was  started  in  1893.  The  New 
England  Typographical  Union  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1909. 


*  From  article  on  Central  Labor  Union  Movement  in  Boston,  by  Harry  Dunderdale. 
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Ilnee  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  Boston  were 
the  organization  of  the  street  car  men  in  1912,  the  organization  of  the  telephone 
operators  in  the  same  year,  and  the  organization  of  policemen  in  1919.  Boston 
was  the  first  large  city  in  which  the  police  organized.  The  first  permanent 
union  of^  telephone  operators  in  the  country  was  that  organized  in  Boston  in 
1912.  ihe  charter  for  the  union  was  granted  by  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  in  April  of  that  year. 

Men  prominent  in  the  labor  movement  in  Boston  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  include  George 
E.  McNeill,  deputy  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor; 
Frank  K.  Foster  and  Henry  Sterling  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union’ 
Michael  Murphy  of  the  Stablemen’s  Union  and  Sylvester  J.  McBride  of  the 
Typographical  Lnion,  both  active  in  the  movement  for  workers’  education- 
G.  Harry  Dunderdale,  former  clerk  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  and 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  State  Free  Employment  Office;  and  Robert 
Fechner,  president  of  the  International  Machinists’  Union. 


Women  in  Trade  Unions 

Comparatively  few  women  were  in  trade  unions  in  Boston  fifty  years  ago. 
Only  two  of  the  international  unions  admitted  women  to  membership  at  that 
time.  These  were  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  Cigarmakers’  Inter¬ 
national  l  nion.  The  Knights  of  Labor  formally  admitted  women  to  member¬ 
ship  in  1881.*  The  privilege  of  membership  had  been  extended  somewhat 
earlier  than  this,  according  to  the  history  of  the  trade  unions  among  women  in 
Boston. f 

The  women  had  their  own  unions,  however.  There  were  the  Daughters 
of  St.  Crispin,  representing  the  women  shoe  workers.  The  Massachusetts 
Working  Women’s  League  was  one  of  the  earliest  state  unions  of  women  workers. 
It  was  apparently  formed  prior  to  1880.*  Around  1870  an  attempt  was  made 
to  start  a  women’s  typographical  union  in  Boston.!  It  would  seem  that  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful,  for  only  one  meeting  is  recorded.  Nothing  more  was 
done  for  a  number  of  years.  Then,  in  1886,  twelve  women  were  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13.  The  Hatters’  Union 
of  Boston  was  also  formed  in  1886,  and  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  year. 

'1  his  organization  among  the  hatters  is  described  as  the  oldest  women’s  union 
in  Boston.! 

Interest  in  trade  unionism  among  working  women  and  in  labor  legislation 
was  stimulated  by  the  Union  for  Industrial  Progress,  established  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Miss  Hannah  P.  Kimball,  and  other  socially-minded  women 
of  Boston.  In  1892  they  arranged  to  have  Mary  Kenny  of  the  Bindery  Union 
of  (  lncago  come  to  Boston  to  help  in  organizing  work  among  women.  Later 
Gertrude  Barnum  of  Chicago  came  as  an  organizer.  The  Women  Bookbinders’ 
Union  and  the  Laundry  Union  were  started  in  1896.  Other  unions  followed. 
The  Women  Tobacco  Strippers  were  organized  in  1899.  Several  branches  of 
the  garment  trades  were  organized  in  1901  and  1902. 


*  Alice  Henry,  “The  Trade  Union  Woman,"  Appleton's,  New  York,  1915. 

t  “History  of  Trade  Unionism  among  Women  in  Boston,"  1907.  Boston  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
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In  1903  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Boston.  An  important  by-product  of  that  convention  was  the  organization 
in  Boston  the  following  year  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League.  Boston 
men  and  women  took  a  leading  part  in  this  movement.  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  League,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Haskell 
of  the  Printers’  Union,  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  League,  as  stated  in  the  plan  for  organization,  was  to 
“assist  in  the  organization  of  women  wage  workers  into  trade  unions,  and 
to  help  them  secure  conditions  necessary  for  healthful  and  efficient  work, 
and  to  obtain  just  return  for  such  work.” 

Membership  in  the  League  was  open  to  trade  unionists,  men  as  well  as 
women,  and  to  persons  sympathetically  interested  in  the  aims  of  organized 
labor,  ’these  nonunion  members  were  known  as  the  “allies.”  The  interest 
of  men  in  the  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Charles  Winslow  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  chosen  the  first  treasurer. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  League  its  presidents  were  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  “allies.”  Mrs.  Kehew,  Professor  Emily  Balch,  and  Mrs.  Sue  Ainslee 
Clark  were  among  the  early  officers.  Later,  girls  from  the  trades  were  chosen: 
Rose  Sullivan  and  Julia  O’Connor  1  of  the  Telephone  Operators’  Union,  Anna 
Weinstock  2  of  the  Necktie  Workers,  Maud  Foley  of  the  Garment  Workers,  and 
Mary  Thompson,  the  present  president,  from  the  Textile  Workers. 

Among  the  secretaries  of  the  League3  were  Gertrude  Barnum,  Josephine 
Casey,  Edith  Abbot,  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  Mabel  Gillespie  and  Pearl 
Katz.  Miss  Gillespie  served  as  secretary  from  1906  until  her  death  in  1923. 
She  was  largely  responsible  for  the  development  and  success  of  the  League 
work.  The  ranks  of  the  “allies”  of  the  League  included  women  like  Aliss 
Anne  Withington,  Hannah  P.  Kimball,  Professor  Vida  Scudder,  Professor 
Ellen  Hayes,  Helena  S.  Dudley,  Mrs.  Susan  W.  FitzGerald,  Airs.  William  Z. 
Ripley  and  Airs.  Arthur  G.  Rotch. 

The  League  worked  actively  for  better  legislative  protection  for  women 
and  children  in  industry.  It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  legislative 
agent  of  the  League,  Airs.  Lois  B.  Rantoul,  that  the  forty-eight  hour  law  was 
enacted  in  1919  and  extended  in  scope  in  1921. 

Other  nonunion  organizations  co-operated  with  the  League  and  the  trades 
unions  in  the  movement  for  labor  and  social  welfare  legislation.  In  1904 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Conditions  of  Women  and  Children  was 
formed  by  the  Alassachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the 
V  omen’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  The  purpose  of  this 
Joint  Committee  was  “to  better  the  condition  of  women  and  children  who 
work  in  shops  and  factories;  to  safeguard  their  present  rights  and  to  strive 
for  better  legislation  in  their  behalf.”  4 

1  Also  president  of  the  International  Telephone  Operators’  Union. 

2  Now  one  of  the  Federal  Commissioners  of  Conciliation  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

2  Boston  women  active  in  the  labor  movement,  besides  the  officers  of  the  Trade  Union  League,  were  Sarah 
Conboy  of  the  Carpet  Workers’  Union,  later  a  national  organizer  for  the  United  Textile  Workers;  Mary  Meehan 
of  the  Bookbinders  Union,  and  Mary  Murphy  of  the  Musicians'  Union,  a  vice-president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

*  Edwin  Gay,  in  preface  to  “Studies  in  Economic  Kelations  of  Women,’’  by  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  1010. 
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As  a  basis  for  this  work,  investigations  regarding  the  employment  of  women 
were  started  by  the  committee  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Parton. 
The  following  year,  1905,  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women’s  Educa¬ 
tional  anti  Industrial  Union  was  organized  to  conduct  these  studies.  This 
work  was  at  first  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Parton,  later  under  Dr.  Susan  B. 
Kingsbury  of  Simmons  College.  This  work  of  the  Research  Department, 
which  included  studies  dealing  with  the  administration  of  labor  laws  as  well 
as  conditions  of  employment,  was  an  important  factor  in  connection  with  the 
labor  and  social  welfare  legislation  enacted  in  Massachusetts  during  the  decade 
following  1910. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Kehew,  who  was  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  the  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  took  an  active  part  in  legislative  work  and  in  work  for  improv¬ 
ing  conditions  for  working  women  and  children.  The  Union  was  also  active  in 
supporting  such  movements  as  those  for  industrial  training  and  vocational 
education  in  the  public  schools. 

Workers’  Education 

One  of  the  objects  of  organized  labor  in  Boston  and  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  labor  was  to  secure  better  educational  opportunities 
for  workers  and  their  children.  Leaders  in  the  Boston  labor  movement,  like 
Henry  Abrahams,  were  active  in  the  movement  for  vocational  education 
Mr.  Abrahams  and  Mrs.  Kehew  served  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  Education  in  1906-07. 

Besides  the  Trade  Schools  and  industrial  courses  which  form  part  of  the 
Boston  public  school  system,  many  opportunities  for  workers’  education  are 
offered  through  the  university  extension  series,  and  the  evening,  late  afternoon 
and  Saturday  courses  given  by  private  organizations:  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Industrial  Foremen,  Boston  College,  Boston  University  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  Outline  of  Educational  Opportunities  in  Greater 
Boston  for  Working  Men  and  Women,  issued  by  the  Prospect  Union  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange,  lists  several  hundred  courses  open  in  1930.  Many  of  these 
are  free  or  are  given  at  a  nominal  charge. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  has  joined  with 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor  in  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  university.*  Although  the  effort  has  not  as  yet  been 
successful,  many  opportunities  for  higher  education  have  been  opened  in 
Boston  to  working  men  and  women. 

The  most  ambitious  undertaking  in  the  way  of  workers’  education  in  the 
city  was  the  establishment  in  1919  of  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College.  Edu¬ 
cators  and  labor  men  and  women  united  to  make  the  college  a  reality.  The 
plan  for  the  college  was  developed  by  a  group  of  educators  connected  with 
Harvard  University.  Professor  Harold  Laski  at  that  time  was  a.  lecturer  at 
the  University.  He  was  associated  with  the  workers’  education  movement  in 

*  In  11)31  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  College. 
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England.  Others  in  the  group  were  Professor  G.  Nasmyth,  Professor  Harry 
Dana,  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle  and  H.  M.  Kallen. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  reconstruction  committee  of  the  Boston 
(  entral  Labor  Union  and  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League.  Miss  Mabel 
Gillespie,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  college.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  workers’ 
education,  and  was  connected  with  other  movements  of  the  kind,  as  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School  for  Working  Girls. 

Michael  A.  Murphy  of  the  Stablemen’s  Union  was  the  first  president  of 
the  College.  Others  associated  in  the  work  included  Sylvester  J.  McBride 
of  the  Typographical  Union;  Frank  Fenton  of  the  Coal  Teamsters’  Union; 
Nettie  Silverbrook  and  Maud  Foley  of  the  Waist  Makers’  Union  and  Henry 
Wise  of  the  Stenographers’  and  Bookkeepers’  Union.  Professor  Sheffield  of 
W  ellesley,  Professor  Dana,  formerly  of  Columbia,  and  Professor  Skinner  of 
Tufts  College  were  also  associated  in  the  work. 

1  lie  aim  of  the  Trade  Lnion  College  was  given  in  the  announcement  as 
follows: 

The  Boston  Trade  Union  College  was  organized  by  the  Boston 
Central  Labor  Union  in  January,  1919,  in  order  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  labor  movement  might  have  a  college  of  their  own  in 
which  to  train  themselves  under  expert  guidance  in  the  various  fields 
of  higher  education.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  organized  labor 
must  develop  its  intellectual  resources  if  it  is  to  realize  its  hopes  in 
the  coming  social  and  industrial  order.  Its  methods  of  learning 
are  co-operative,  the  instructors  contributing  their  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  students  their  practical  experience.  Its  aim  is  that  wage- 
earners  may  in  this  way  better  prepare  themselves  in  their  progress 
towards  freedom  and  self-government.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College  is  probably  the  first  col¬ 
legiate  enterprise  in  America  under  the  operation  and  control  of  a  central 
labor  union.*  Membership  in  the  college  was  open  to  all  trade  unionists  and 
their  families,  and  to  other  workers  upon  approval  of  a  subcommittee  on 
admission.  Courses  were  offered  in  English,  Economics,  Government,  Law, 
Literature,  Science,  Public  Discussion,  Parties  and  Politics,  Co-operative 
Movement,  Economics  of  Industry  and  Labor  Statistics. 

Professors  from  nearby  colleges,  Harvard,  Wellesley,  Tufts,  Simmons, 
formed  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College.  Their  services  were  virtually  given. 
In  some  instances  there  was  a  small  honorarium.  A  nominal  fee,  a  few  dollars 
a  term,  was  charged  the  students  of  the  College.  Trade  Union  workers,  both 
men  and  women,  constituted  the  student  body. 

During  the  spring  and  fall  terms  of  1919  and  the  winter  term  of  1920  the 
classes  met  in  the  evening  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  Roxbury. 
Then  the  work  was  conducted  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  in  Boston.  Later 
on  private  offices  were  secured. 

*  Circular  regarding  tlie  Trade  lnion  College  issued  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 
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Among  the  educators  who  have  given  instruction  at  the  College  are  Dean 
Pound  and  Professor  Sayre  of  Harvard  University  Law  School;  Professor 
Sheffield  of  the  English  Department  of  Wellesley;  Professor  Henry  W.  L.  Dana; 
Professor  Stites  of  Simmons  College;  Professor  Skinner  of  Tufts  College. 

Contribution  Made  by  Boston  to  Labor  Progress 

What  is  the  outstanding  contribution  that  Boston  has  made  to  labor’s 
progress  during  the  past  half-century?  Assistance  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  laws  that  have  placed  Massachusetts  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  labor  and  social  welfare  legislation?  Leadership  in  progressive  measures 
and  movements  for  social  betterment?  The  development  of  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  and  training  for  working  men  and  women  and  for  their 
children?  Or  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  contribution  the  men  and  women  Boston 
has  furnished  who  have  devoted  their  abilities  to  securing  better  conditions  of 
life  and  work  for  their  fellow  citizens? 

There  was  George  E.  McNeill,  the  Nestor  of  the  local  labor  movement,  a 
man  whose  work  and  influence  was  far  more  than  state-wide  in  scope.  By 
nature  a  pioneer,  a  leader  with  vision,  he  looked  beyond  the  immediate  gain 
to  a  future  goal  of  social  justice.  While  his  contemporaries  were  struggling 
for  a  ten-hour  day,  he  organized  the  fight  for  an  eight-hour  day.  To  him  is 
largely  due  the  establishment  of  a  factory  inspection  system  in  Massachusetts. 

As  first  deputy  chief  of  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of 
Massachusetts,  he  did  much  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  need  for  labor 
and  social  welfare  legislation.  His  work  in  the  Bureau  has  been  described 
as  a  labor  classic.  In  1891,  in  co-operation  with  prominent  Boston  men  and 
women,  he  founded  the  Anti-Tenement-House  League  to  fight  against  sweat¬ 
shop  conditions.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  by  the  Boston  Central 
Labor  Union  on  a  committee  to  support  labor’s  interest  in  having  the  fund 
left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  Town  of  Boston  used  in  founding  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  working  men.  As  the  result  of  his  efforts  Franklin  Lnion  was 
established. 

Mr.  McNeill  is  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  early  years  of  the  labor 
movement.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  he  contributed  to  labor’s  progress 
in  city  and  state. 

There  was  Frank  K.  Foster,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Boston 
Central  Labor  Union,  a  brilliant  writer  and  speaker  and  pamphleteer,  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  debate  with  President  Eliot  on  the  question  of  the  worker’s  right 
to  strike.  There  was  Henry  Abrahams,  cigarmaker,  friend  and  co-worker  of 
Samuel  Gompers;  the  man  who  built  up  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  and 
who  had  a  part  in  every  forward-looking  movement  of  his  day.  There  was 
Henry  Sterling  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union,  who  served  for  many  years 
as  legislative  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor.  Keen-minded, 
able,  fair,  he  was  responsible  through  his  efforts  for  much  important  labor 
legislation. 

Outstanding  among  the  Boston  women  who  have  served  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  was  Mabel  Gillespie.  A  college  woman  who  became  interested  in  indus¬ 
trial  problems,  she  worked  in  shops  and  factories  to  gain  first-hand  acquaintance 
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with  the  lives  of  working  men  and  women  and  the  conditions  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  Through  joining  the  Stenographers  Union  she  allied  herself  with  the 
hibor  movement.  For  many  years  she  was  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Trade 
Lnion  League.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor.  From  its  establishment  in  1913  until 
the  consolidation  of  the  state  departments  in  1919  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  Fearless,  tireless  and  self- 
effacing,  she  literally  gave  her  life  to  working  for  improved  conditions  and 
better  legislative  protection  for  women  and  children  in  industry. 

Outside  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  are  educators,  public  officials  and 
social  workers  who,  seeing  the  economic  background  of  many  of  the  social 
problems  that  confronted  them,  sought  to  remove  one  of  the  causes  of  these 
problems  by  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions.  This  group  includes 
men  and  women  like  Professor  Emily  Balch;  Professor  Ellen  Hayes-  Professor 
\  ida  Scudder;  Miss  Helena  S.  Dudley;  Miss  Rose  Lamb;  .Miss  Hannah  P.  Kim¬ 
ball;  Edith  Abbot;  Ida  Mason;  Miss  L.  M.  Perkins;  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames,  the 
first  woman  factory  inspector  in  the  state;  Mrs.  William  Z.  Ripley;  Robert  A 
W  oods;  John  Graham  Brooks;  Philip  Davis;  Dr.  Richard  C.  C'abot-  Larue 
Brown,  and  Professor  Holcombe. 

There  are  others  that  deserve  mention.  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew  was 
a  Boston  woman  who  through  her  work  and  leadership  contributed  largely  to 
labor  and  social  welfare.  A  wealthy  society  woman,  with  brilliant  mind  and 
social  charm,  combined  with  rare  executive  ability,  she  chose  to  devote  her 
activities  to  civic  and  industrial  betterment.  As  president  of  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  she  was  active  in  legislative  work  and  in 
every  movement  for  the  social,  educational  and  industrial  welfare  of  women. 
Ihtough  the  organizations  with  which  she  was  associated  and  through  her 
own  individual  efforts,  Mrs.  Kehew  contributed  much  to  labor’s  progress. 
Pei  haps  her  greatest  contribution  was  the  assistance  she  gave  in  securing 
machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  labor  Laws. 

Then  there  was  a  brilliant  young  Boston  lawyer  of  the  80’s,  who  was  not  a 
labor  man  and  who  does  not  belong  in  the  ranks  of  the  “allies,”  yet  whose  work 
was  of  inestimable  value  not  only  in  Boston  and  in  Massachusetts,  but  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  was  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  built  up  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  organized  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
and  served  as  the  first  commissioner  of  that  Bureau. 

1  here  was  another  brilliant  young  lawyer  in  Boston  in  the  80’s  whose 
services  to  labor  and  social  welfare  have  become  nation-wide  in  their  scope. 
This  is  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  now  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  To  him  is  due  the  establishment  of  savings  bank  life  insurance  in 
*  Iassachusetts  as  a  means  of  affording  financial  protection  at  cost  to  working 
men  and  women.  He  gave  his  services  without  charge  in  protecting  labor 
egislation  before  the  courts  and  in  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  public  against 
the  encroachments  of  selfish  interests.  His  work  and  life  have  meant  much  to 
labor’s  progress. 

It  is  due  to  the  devotion  of  public-spirited  citizens  like  those  just  men¬ 
tioned,  to  (he  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves  and  to  the  ability  of  their 
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leaders,  that  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty 
years  have  been  brought  about.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  achievement.  Cour¬ 
age,  determination  and  perseverance  have  been  required.  It  is  because  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Boston  have  possessed  these  qualities  that  the 
result  of  their  efforts  has  been  successful.  Boston  has  been  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  The  material  progress  of  the  city  and  its  contribution  to  the  for¬ 
ward-looking  movements  of  the  day  have  been  in  large  measure  dependent 
upon  the  skill,  the  character  and  the  intelligence  of  its  wage-earning  popula¬ 
tion,  and  upon  the  social  vision  and  devotion  of  individual  men  and  women 
interested  in  economic  justice  and  in  civic  betterment. 


Some  of  the  Things  Remaining 

Gratifying  as  has  been  the  progress  of  labor  during  the  last  half-century, 
there  are  many  problems  that  await  solution.  Hours  of  labor  have  been 
lessened,  but  the  speed  and  tension  of  industrial  employment  have  greatly 
increased.  The  age  for  entering  employment  has,  through  the  enactment  of 
child  labor  legislation,  been  raised.  The  age  for  leaving,  however,  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  lowered.  The  older  worker,  the  middle  aged,  the  younger  middle 
aged,  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  employment.  Scientific 
invention,  machinery  and  mass  production  have  brought  with  them  higher 
wages  and  a  more  adequate  standard  of  living.  They  have  also  brought  with 
them  displacement  of  workers  and  unemployment.  In  the  face  of  all  of  the 
efforts  being  made  to  cope  with  it,  unemployment  remains  the  major  problem 
of  industry  today. 

Much  has  been  done  to  assure  protection  to  employees  from  the  hazards 
of  industry.  The  industrial  accident  rate,  however,  is  still  high,  especially  in 
building  construction.  Industrial  health  work  is  in  its  infancy.  Despite  the 
advances  that  have  been  made,  there  are  gaps  and  weaknesses  in  the  child 
labor  laws.  Many  children  leave  school  at  an  early  age  and  with  little  prepara¬ 
tion  for  becoming  wage-earners.  Admirable  as  is  the  educational  system  in 
the  public  schools,  it  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  these  children.  Although 
wages  for  skilled  and  organized  workers  have  advanced  markedly,  the  wages 
of  unorganized  workers,  and  especially  of  women  workers,  are  in  many  instances 
close  to  the  margin. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  problems  of  labor  that  remain  in  Boston,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  state  and  nation.  Perhaps  the  next  fifty  years  will  point  the 
way  to  their  solution. 
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TABLES  ILLUSTRATING  TEXT 
TABLE  IA 

Gainful  Workers,  Ten  \  bars  of  Age  and  Over,  Engaged  in  Selected  Occi  pations 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  the  Years  1880  and  1930.  Aggregate. 


Occupation 

1880  * 

1980  t 

Increase 
(Per  Cent) 

All  Industries . 

149,194 

355,352 

138.  1 

Agriculture . 

1,042 

1,469 

41.0 

1,927 

202 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical . 

53,900 

119,920 

122.5 

Building . 

0,587 

26,706 

178.5 

11,246 

11,207 

•  3t 

1,646 

10,0S6 

512.8 

lion  and  Steel . 

1,192 

14,667 

1,130.5 

1,517 

6,671 

339 . 7 

Printing . 

2,4S5 

7,977 

221.0 

178 

1,326 

644.9 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Silk . 

886 

4,202 

374.3 

Others  not  specified . 

25,163 

3  V  ,0  V  8 

47.4 

10,636 

40,714 

282.7 

Steam  and  Street  Railroads . 

2,913 

11,129 

282.0 

Telegraph  and  Telephone . 

466 

6,804 

1,360.1 

Others  not  specified . 

7,257 

22,781 

213.9 

30,151 

78,268 

159.6 

Banking  and  Insurance . 

1,182 

14,307 

1,110.4 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade . 

24,652 

58,472 

137.2 

Others  not  specified . 

4,317 

5,489 

27.1 

Public  Service . 

5,971 

14,211 

138.0 

Professional . 

4,680 

33,599 

617  .9 

23,159 

51,225 

121.2 

Hotels  and  Restaurants . 

4,419 

20,675 

367.9 

Laundries . 

1,584 

4,562 

1S8.0 

Domestic  Service . . 

17,156 

25,988 

51.4 

Laborers .  . 

15,854 

3,797 

Industry  not  specified . 

13,817 

Total  Population  for  Boston . 

362,839 

781,188 

*  Figures  taken  from  United  States  Census,  18S0. 
t  Figures  taken  from  United  States  Census,  1080. 
t  Decrease. 
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TABLE  IB 


Persons  Ten  Years  ok  Age  and  Over  in  Selected  Occupations  in  Boston,  By  Sex 


(Based  on  Figures  from  United  States  Census,  18S0  and  1930) 


Occupation 


All  Occupations . 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing . 

Extraction  of  Minerals . 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical..  .  . 

Building . 

Clothing . 

Food . 

Iron  and  Steel . 

Shoes . 

Printing . 

Paper . 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Silk . 

Other  Occupations* . 

Transportation . 

Telegraph . 

Steam  and  Street  Railway . 

Other  Transportation . 

Trade . 

Banking  and  Insurance . 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. . . 
Other  Trade . 

All  Others  in  Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation  . 

Professional  and  Public  Service. 

Public  Service . 

Professional  Service . 

Domestic  Service . 

Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses. . . 

Laundries . 

Other  Domestic,  including 
Laborers  and  Others . 


Male 

Female 

1880 

1930 

Increase 
I'er  Cent 

1880 

1930 

Increase 
Per  Cent 

1 10,313 

246,65 

123.  S 

38,751 

108,701 

108.5 

1,023 

3,344 

226.9 

19 

52 

173.7 

18( 

.  .  . 

16 

40,694 

92,799 

128  0 

13,206 

27,121 

105.3 

9,587 

26,192 

173.2 

514 

100.0 

2,000 

6,133 

205.7 

9,240 

5,074 

t  45 . 1 

1,571 

6,890 

33S.5 

75 

3,196 

4,161.3 

1,191 

12,626 

960.1 

1 

2,041 

20,400.0 

1,278 

4,571 

257.7 

239 

2,100 

778 . 7 

2,230 

5,89S 

104.5 

255 

2,079 

715.3 

129 

783 

507.0 

49 

543 

1,008.2 

351 

2,295 

553.8 

535 

1,907 

256.4 

22,351 

27,411 

22.6 

2,812 

9,667 

243.8 

10,580 

35,242 

233. 1 

56 

5,472 

9,671.4 

427 

2,464 

477.0 

3!) 

4,340 

11,028.2 

2,897 

10,538 

263 . 8 

16 

591 

3,693.8 

7,256 

22,240 

206.5 

1 

541 

54,000 . 0 

24,135 

55,734 

103.9 

2,800 

22,543 

704.8 

1,175 

8,S55 

653 . 6 

7 

5,452 

77,7S5 . 7 

21,882 

42,529 

94.4 

2,700 

15,943 

490.5 

1,078 

4,350 

303 . 5 

23 

1,139 

4,852.2 

3,030 

50 

8,060 

27,91 1 

246.3 

2,595 

19,899 

66.8 

5,190 

12,619 

143.1 

785 

1,592 

102.8 

2,S70 

15,292 

432.8 

1,810 

18,307 

911.4 

22,791 

30,019 

31.7 

20,019 

33,576 

67.7 

2,552 

11,321 

343 . 6 

1,867 

9,354 

401 .0 

149 

2,374 

1493.3 

1 

1,435 

2,188 

52.5 

20,090 

17,740 

til- 7 

16,717 

22,065 

32.0 

*  Includes  miscellaneous  industries. 
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TABLE  II 

Rates  of  Wages.  Boston,  1880-1930  * 


Occupation 


Building  Trades 

Bricklayers: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average . 

Bricklayers’  Helpers: 

January,  1880,  January,  1881,  average. . . 
Foremen,  Bricklayers: 

January  and  July,  1880 . 

Foremen,  Masons: 

January  and  July.  1880 . 

M  aeons: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average . 

Masons'  Helpers: 

January,  1880,  January,  1881,  average.  . . 
Carpenters: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average . 

Carpenters’  Helpers: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average . 

Foremen,  Carpenters: 

January  and  July,  1880 . 

Foremen,  Painters: 

January  and  July,  1880 . 

Painters: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average . 

Steam  and  Gas  Fitters: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average . 


Steam  and  Gas  Fitters’  Helpers: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average. 
Painters,  House: 

January  and  July,  1880,  average. 


City  Public  Works 


Foremen,  Laborers: 

January,  1880,  average. 

July,  1880,  average . 

Laborers: 

January, 1880,  average. 

July,  1880,  average . 

Masons: 

July,  1880 . 

Teamsters: 

January  and  July,  18S0. 


1880 

Ten-Hour 

Day 

1930 

Eight-Hour 

Day 

Percentage 
of  Increase 
Per  Day 

$2  81 

$12  00 

327.0 

1  81  i 

3  50 

4  00 

2  42  J 

12  00 

395.8 

1  531 

7  20 

370.5 

1  74 

11  00 

532.1 

1  21 

3  25 

2  50 

1  85 

11  00 

494.5 

12  48 

12  151 

12  00 

419.4 

831 

8  32 

902.4 

2  281 

11  00 

382.4 

1  75 

2  62 

5  50 

253.4 

1  021 

1  25 

5  00 

442.4 

3  50 

7  00 

200.0 

1  531 

§  5  25 

243.1 

*  1880  figures,  taken  irom  the  Aldrich  Report,  are  presumably  for  Boston.  1930  Boston  figures  are  taken 
from  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  161  and  are  the  union  rates  for  all  the  year  round. 

t  January.  X  July.  §  Chauffeurs. 


TABLE  III 


Average  Yearly  Wages  in  Specified  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Boston,  1880 

and  1929 


Industry 

Wages  Paid 

During  Year 

Average  Yearly  Wages 
Paid  Total  Number 
of  Employees 

1880 

1929 

1880 

1929 

Boston  Total . . 

$23,715,140 

638,443 

4,206,768 

74,200 

1,061.585 

513,249 

1,867,207 

93,845 

2,522,322 

362,106 

106,845 

51,227 

101,275 

$106,926,515 

7,578,722 

11,546,060 

$417  42 

351  95 
332  22 
256  74 
435  61 
422  64 
541  53 
428  49 
545  72 
392  31 
281  17 
314  27 
66  76 

$1,392  66 

1,382  96 
1,260  62 

Boot  and  Shoe . 

Clothing. . . 

Food  Preparations .  . 

Leather  Goods . .  .  . 

Machines  and  Machinery . 

Paper . 

3,718,072 

7,617,591 

1,275  93 

1,500  41 

14,143,093 

2,069  51 

Rubber  Goods . 

Silk . 

Straw  Goods . 

Woolen  Goods. . 

Figures  taken  from  United  States  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1880,  and  Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  19:19. 
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TABLE  IV 

The  Working  Girls  of  Boston:  1883  and  1930 


Actual  Weekly  Earnings 


1 883 

1 940 

Occupations 

Actual 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Occupation 

Earnings 

(Weekly) 

Personal  Service: 

Carpet  sewers . 

$8  45 

6  46 

7  80 

4  06 

8  46 

Same 

Same 

S28  80 

26  25 

Laundry  employees . 

Matrons  and  nurses.  . 

Restaurant  employees. 

Cooks  (Female) 
Same  (Female) 

35  00 

17  50  to  24  00 

Telephone  operators. .  .  . 

Average . 

86  13 

$6  12 

5  02 

6  47 

2  73 

6  20 

Trade: 

Bookkeepers . 

Clerks . 

Cashiers . 

Errand  girls . 

Saleswomen .... 

Average . 

$5  71 

$5  72 

5  48 

6  49 

6  59 

7  74 

6  61 

5  14 

4  93 

10  38 

6  90 

10  36 

6  21 

7  02 

6  61 

Manufactures: 

Bookbinderies .  . 

Folding  (Female) 

$22  20  (46j  hours) 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Clothing,  Men’s: 

Tailoresses . 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Coats . 

Zu  DU 

49  50 

35  00  to  44  00 

Pantaloons . 

Vests . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Same 

Same 

30  00  to  44  00 

17  50  to  45  00 

Overalls,  jumpers  and  colored  shirts. 
Clothing,  Women’s: 

Dressmakers,  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves . 

Dressmakers,  at  work  for  others. 
Milliners . 

Seamstresses.  . 

Cloaks,  sacks  and  suits 

Same 

Same 

49  50 

36  00  to  48  50 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Average . 

SO  47 

. 1 

fr,,m  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  18S4,  and  Annual  Report  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1J30.  Union  rates  for  same  operation  are  same  for  men  and  women. 
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By  FREDERIC  H.  CURTISS 

The  year  1880  found  Boston  well  organized  financially  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  beginning  to  be  in  evidence  in  the  United  States. 
The  banks  and  bankers  and  business  men  of  Boston  had  weathered  the  trying 
periods  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  more  especially  those  of  18,3  /8, 
quite  as  well  as  those  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  these  five  years 
(1873-78),”  said  James  F.  Rhodes  in  his  “History  of  the  United  States,  ‘  are 
a  Ion"  dismal  tale  of  declining  markets,  exhaustion  of  capital,  a  lowering  m 
vaUwTof  all  kinds  of  property,  including  real  estate,  constant  bankruptcies, 
close  economy  in  business  and  grinding  frugality  in  living,  idle  mills,  furnaces 
and  factories,  former  profit-earning  iron  mills  reduced  to  the  value  of  the  scrap- 
heap  laborers  out  of  employment,  reduction  of  wages,  strikes  and  lockouts, 
the  great  railroad  riots  of  1877,  suffering  of  the  unemployed,  depression  and 
despair”  The  trade  revival  that  came  in  1879  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in' the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  that  year  the  crops  were  the 
largest  on  record,  coincident  with  crop  failures  throughout  most  of  Europe 
This  together  with  the  oil  development  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  great  tide  o 
immigration  from  Europe,  brought  this  country  a  prosperity  that  was  real 
and  on  a  sound  basis.  An  impetus  was  given  to  industry  and  finance  so  ar- 
reaching  and  permanent  that  it  lasted  for  several  years,  and  in  this  revival  o 

prosperity  Boston  participated.  ,  ,  , 

The  mere  statistics  of  Boston  in  1880-  its  population  of  three  hundred  and 

sixty-three  thousand,  its  tax  valuation  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  million 
did  not  reflect  either  the  size  or  the  importance  of  the  city  as  a  financial  center. 
There  were  54  national  banks  in  Boston  at  that  time,  with  total  capital  funds 
of  $63  000,000  and  deposits  of  $107,000,000,  the  Maverick  National  Bank, 
with  capital  funds  of  $892,000  and  total  deposits  of  $8,7/4,000,  being  the 
largest.  These  banks  constituted  the  membership  of  the  Boston  Clearing 
House.  There  were  three  trust  companies,— the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  am 
Trust  Company,  incorporated  in  1867,  the  New  England  Trust  Company, 
incorporated  in  1869,  and  the  Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1873.  These  three  trust  companies,  which  did  largely  a  fiduciary 
and  non-commercial  business,  had  total  capital  funds  of  about  *1,000.000  and 
total  deposits  of  S9, 000, 000,  the  New  England  Trust  Company,  with  a  capita 
of  8881,000  and  deposits  of  *6,729,000,  leading  in  size.  There 
mutual  savings  banks,  with  a  surplus  of  $2,000,000  and  deposits  of  *68,000,000, 
the  largest  of  which  was  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  with  a  surplus 

of  $207,000  and  total  deposits  of  $23,322,000.  ...... 

Also  in  1880  there  were  several  investment  banking  houses  of  established 
reputation,  as  well  as  numerous  Stock  Exchange  houses,  for  a  Boston  Stock 
Exchange,  the  most  important  outside  of  New  York  City,  had  been  organized 
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as  far  back  as  1834.  Of  the  investment  houses  the  outstanding  ones  were 
Lee,  Higginson  and  Company  and  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Company.  The 
ormer  consisted  of  John  C.  Lee,  George  Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  George  C  Lee 
francs  L.  Higginson  and  the  well-known  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  who 
remained  an  outstanding  figure  in  financial  and  musical  circles  and  in  almost 
every  civic  activity  in  and  around  Boston  until  his  death  in  1919.  This  firm 
through  its  successful  adventures  in  western  railroads  and  real  estate  and  in 
mining,  especially  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  of  Michigan,  had  built  up  a  large 
and  wealthy  clientele.  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Company  were  noted  for  their 
aige  investment  and  foreign  exchange  business,  having  taken  over,  when  their 
partnership  was  formed  in  1865,  the  long-established  exchange  and  invest- 
ment  business  of  John  E.  Thayer  and  Brothers.  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Francis  H. 
eabody  and  Colonel  Oliver  P.  Peabody  were  members  of  this  firm 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Boston  occupied  the  position  of 
one  of  the  most  important  financial  centers  in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  previous  to  this  time,  New'  England  capital  and  New  England  energy 
centering  in  Boston  had  been  prominent  factors  in  the  great  development  that 
had  occurred,  more  especially  since  the  Civil  War,  in  the  vast  and  sparsely 
settled  but  fertile  sections  of  the  Middle  West,  and  during  the  succeeding  years 
this  trend  continued  unabated.  * 

In  September,  1880,  there  began  the  most  remarkable  boom  in  securities 
ever  witnessed  in  this  country,  lasting  until  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield  on  July  2,  1881.  After  that  date  there  was  an  almost  continuously 

increasing  reaction  for  three  years,  culminating  in  the  panic  which  broke  on 
-Altiy  14,  loo4. 

The  reaction  in  the  security  market  in  July,  1881,  was  felt  in  Boston,  and 
in  Km  ember  of  that  year  two  Boston  banks,  the  Pacific  National  Bank  and 
ie  Central  National  Bank,  became  embarrassed.  Both  banks  were  obliged 
to  assess  their  stockholders  100  per  cent  and,  while  the  Central  National  Bank 
continued  business  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Pacific  finally  closed  in  the 
following  May,  its  condition  being  so  weakened  by  fraudulent  management 
depreciation  m  securities,  and  heavy  investments  in  real  estate  loans  am! 
mortgages  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  found  it  necessary  to  appoint 
a  leceiver.  While  there  were  one  or  two  failures  of  Stock  Exchange  houses 
t  unng  the  stock  market  decline  of  the  period  preceding  the  1884  panic,  Boston 
banks  were  in  such  a  strong  position  when  the  storm  broke  that  they  passed 
through  the  crisis  without  recourse  to  clearing  house  certificates,  whereas  the 
New  lork  banks  were  forced  to  issue  them.  In  fact,  the  Boston  banks  were 
ht tie  affected,  their  general  business  being  transacted  on  a  more  conservative 
asis  and  careful  preparation  having  been  made  in  anticipation  of  financial 
louble,  which  had  for  months  appeared  inevitable. 

The  years  1889-90  were  disturbing  ones  in  Boston  financial  circles  There 
were  failures  of  important  Stock  Exchange  houses.  The  year  1889  was  a 
trying  one  for  Boston  banks,  which  found  difficulty  in  investing  their  money 
oca  ly  and  therefore  sought  rather  speculative  loans  elsewhere.  It  became 

ofl^nnn^V  re  T?  t0°  many  banks  in  Boston’  for>  with  a  population 
of  4o0, 000,  Boston  had  now  sixty-two  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $76,000  000 
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while  New  York,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  had  only  forty-five  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  §48,350,000.  The  increase  since  1887  had  been  in  trust  com¬ 
panies,  which  continued  to  increase  in  number  until  1919  and,  owing  to  their 
broader  charter  rights,  became  formidable  competitors  to  the  national  banks. 

On  November  7,  1890,  came  the  practical  suspension  of  Baring  Brothers 
of  London  and  the  sudden  raising  of  the  discount  rate  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  gave  the  first  note  of  alarm.  Happily  the  business  world  was  in  a  better 
condition  to  meet  the  strain  than  at  former  periods  of  money  stringency.  A 
panic  was  averted  only  by  the  prompt  and  conservative  action  of  banks  and 
bankers  abroad  and  in  New  York  and  Boston.  1  he  New  \ork  banks  brought 
relief  by  voting  to  issue  clearing  house  certificates  on  November  11,  a  course 
followed  by  the  Boston  banks  on  November  17.  This  was  the  second  time 
clearing  house  certificates  had  been  issued  by  Boston  banks,  the  previous  issue 
having  been  on  September  22,  1873. 

The  year  1891  was  marked  by  the  most  serious  bank  failure  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  Boston,  although  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  had  been 
comparative  quiet  in  banking  circles.  The  Bank  of  England  had  reduced  its 
discount  rate,  the  New  York  banks  were  maintaining  heavy  reserves  and 
good  crops  with  a  shortage  in  Europe  were  bringing  gold  into  the  country, 
railroad  earnings  began  to  increase  and  general  improvement  had  set  in.  Then 
with  scarcely  a  word  of  warning  the  Maverick  National  Bank,  on  November  2, 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  This  bank  had  maintained  its  leading  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  largest  bank  in  Boston  for  a  decade.  It  had  been  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  as  well  as  aggressive,  banks  in  Boston,  and  as  such  had  created 
much  jealousy.  It  was  the  first  Boston  bank  to  maintain  correspondents 
throughout  the  country  and  no  doubt  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  western  land 
speculation,  besides  being  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  brokerage  house  of 
Potter  and  Lovell,  which  had  failed  the  preceding  year.  This  disturbance 
in  local  financial  affairs  was,  however,  far  less  serious  than  might  have  been 
the  case  because  of  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the  other  Boston  banks  to 
strengthen  themselves. 

During  the  years  preceding  1893,  as  above  indicated,  Boston  capitalists 
continued  to  pour  their  millions  into  western  railroad  and  other  securities. 
There  was  also  much  local  development,  such  as  the  street  railway  enterprise 
of  Henry  M.  Whitney.  The  American  Bell  Telephone,  later  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  was  coming  into  its  stride,  after  James  J.  Storrow, 
senior,  with  the  help  of  William  H.  Forbes,  had  established  the  patents  and 
vanquished  the  claims  of  the  Western  Lnion.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
was  also  the  period  of  the  beginning  in  politics  of  the  “free  silver”  scare, 
which  continued  until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1896,  following  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  passed  in  1S90,  the  speculation  in  silver,  and  the  fear  of 
bimetallism,  which  put  a  damper  on  financial  and  business  enterprises.  Europe 
became  alarmed  at  the  situation  and  began  to  sell  its  holdings  of  American 
securities,  thus  putting  added  pressure  on  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
banks.  On  June  4,  1892,  Boston  bank  deposits  reached  8105,950,700,  the 
highest  on  record  up  to  that  time.  Although  Grover  Cleveland,  a  sound 
money  man,  had  been  elected  President  in  the  fall  election  of  that  year,  the 
Populist  party  polled  an  immense  vote  on  the  fiat  money  platform.  rlhe 
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thetfc^"hc Bm^ich  !“ad  started  in  July'  1892'  “'“wing 
with  ti,„  f  1  f  >  BlU  and  "ood  cr°P  reports,  came  to  a  sudden  close 

d  ™tr  ”,  'p  “  C°rdage  C0“'Wn-V  “  1893-  “d  »  Sen  r 

.r„  rpolTneatrnbnntr^H  *  ratm  '“"ks  «“<»  “0“- 

New  York  in  l„„„  m  .  k  m0ney  rosc  10  seventy-four  per  eent  in 

New  York  and  R„  k  7*“"*  evident  '“at  »  Panic  was  imminent,  the 
i  ,  ,  oston  banks  issued  clearing  house  certificates  which 

The°Boston  ZlteVT11  °!  "?  SeV<,ri'y  °f  "'e  impendin«  “"“"cial  disaster. 
Sll  «m  tl  ^  *  0Ut  cle!mng  louse  certificates  to  the  amount  of 

or  after’  fifty  e!”ht  '7  '  t“Allg"st  23’  ,he  last  bein£  retired  October  20,  1803, 
year  m,d  x  R  C',  r'Umemus  commercial  failures  occurred  during  this 

j ear  and  six  Boston  banks  passed  their  October  dividends 

those  onsif'ist-'89?,'^  *7  SCVerC’  “  faF  “  B°Ston  was  concerned,  than 

c  llv  control’, tine  ,  n’  ‘SSUe  °f  the  cle“rin«  “ouse  certificates  undoubt- 
citl}  contributing  materially  to  ease  the  situation,  but  the  havoc  which  it 

financial0 situation^?" t  ^  ^  °T  SeVe"  yearS  not  onlY  on  'he  Boston 

wrote  “of  tl  °n  He  entn'e  country-  In  1915  Henry  L.  Higginson 

hZht  C  PSPerate  y6arS  0f  1891  t0  1898”  ^d  how  there  were  “constant 

s  "ess  riX  !I"TThief  ""If  ^  »  *«*  chance,  if  they  could 

lo  ’  ?'ch  kept  decent  men  in  d«ubt  and  often  in  a-ony”  Fob  ' 

due'to  President  ClefT’ d"'0^  "'arket  Pa”iC  occurred  on  December  20,  1895, 

and  fear  that  war  with  1]  *  '°  C"'Cat  B,itain  °n  ,he  '  cnezuelan  crisis 

‘  .  Ulth  <he  fonner  country  might  result.  There  was  heavv 

asl,hd,°f  “7““®  b>'  L°nd0n  hous£,s  in  New  York,  where  call  money  went 
23  of  hT.  tma  7  !u,l,rm’  ,  7’°  *7  V°*  C1«^*  House  again,  on  December 
House  o  lowed  “pi  n  h°USe  certificates  and  the  Boston  Clearing 

°n  ,h<!  Same  day;  bUt  *he  •““**»  soon 

- — 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  there  had  been  evidence  for  some  time 

td  r^to^'t?'  bankStin  B°St0n-  K““  and  — d  comp^/Z 

:!z:Vsi7oo  rrt  brv° appaar  ,n  ,ha 

limited  t£nT°the  \"f  T  *T' w  Nati°nal  B:,nk  had  do"c  so  only  to  a  very 
Franklin  H  V  Merchants  National  Bank,  under  the  presidency  of 

■a  aVe,n’/r''  and  tu'  Second  National  Bank  under  Thomas  P  Beal 

ImiTwe  en-'  1  f°"0"ed  ''“-conservative  policies “3  enjoytd 

banks  of  the^dtv  "Votll  C"?!™1  t"”°  ,rather  unusual  Position  among  the 

in  Boston  fin™  r  i  •  ^Ir'  Haven  and  Mr-  Beal  were  outstanding  figures 

Mr  H  ven  n  n0t  °nly  durinS  this  Period  but  until  their  deaths 

Air.  Hu\  en  passing  away  in  1908  and  Mr.  Beal  in  1993 

heavy  how“‘UaLSapnf  ba"kS;  "0t  °nly  of  Bo^°n  “ft  of  Massachusetts,  were 

of  Kid  c  P  1  f  ,  bank  St°Cks'  In  1898  Robcrt  "  insor,  a  partner 

F  S  Moile,  and0r  C°",pany  since  1894.  Frederick  S.  Moseley  of 
.  •  *  loselej  and  Company,  prominent  note  brokers,  and  Colonel  William  4 

ninety  ’I  It"’  ^  ,S™  ^  of 

national  banks  by  purchasing  large  blocks  of  the  holdings  of  the  savings 
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banks,  and  in  October  of  that  year  merged  these  nine  national  banks  with  the 
Shawmut  National  Bank  under  the  name  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
These  mergers  reduced  the  number  of  national  banks  in  Boston  to  28.  The 
new  bank  had  a  capital  of  83,000,000  and  deposits  of  about  820,000,000.  The 
national  banks  merged  were  the  Boston,  the  Columbian,  the  Eagle,  the  Hamilton, 
the  Howard,  the  Market,  the  North,  the  Revere  and  the  North  America. 
James  P.  Stearns  was  made  president,  but  the  active  control  and  the  direction 
of  policies  were  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Winsor,  Moseley  and  Gaston,  the  last 
named  becoming  president  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Stearns.  This  bank  held 
the  foremost  place  as  the  largest  in  resources  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

From  1895  to  well  into  1900  there  was  great  activity  in  Boston  in  copper 
and  other  mining  properties,  and  many  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  mining 
companies  during  this  period.  This  is  the  period  when  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
and  his  “Frenzied  Finance”  were  much  in  the  limelight.  The  effects  of  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1898  were  very  slight,  as  the  war  lasted  only  a  few  months, 
but  the  speculation  in  mining  stocks  had  disastrous  results. 

On  December  14,  1899,  the  Globe  National  Bank,  one  of  the  larger  banks 
in  Boston,  became  embarrassed  through  its  president’s  affiliations  with  a  certain 
speculative  mining  group,  and  although  the  Clearing  House  came  to  its  aid 
through  the  special  issuance  of  83,490,000  clearing  house  certificates,  it  was 
obliged  to  close  its  doors  early  in  January.  The  Massachusetts  National 
Bank  also  became  embarrassed,  through  the  financial  troubles  of  its  president 
and  his  affiliations  with  the  same  group.  This  bank,  however,  was  reorganized 
by  a  group  headed  by  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Hornblower  and  Weeks,  a  brokerage 
house  organized  in  1888  and  with  an  established  reputation,  and,  after  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  fifty  per  cent  on  its  shares,  continued  to  function,  with  Mr.  Weeks 
assuming  the  presidency.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Globe  National  Bank  and 
the  Massachusetts  National  Bank  had  their  troubles,  the  Broadway  National 
Bank,  a  small  bank,  became  embarrassed  through  the  failure  of  a  large  packing 
house,  but  paid  its  depositors  in  full  on  January  15,  1900.  The  years  1900  to 
1907  constituted  a  period  of  wild  speculation,  during  which  stock  prices  were 
rushed  up  and  land  values,  both  farm  and  city,  boomed.  In  1902  the  Central 
National  Bank  failed  and  in  1905  the  American  National  Bank,  both  small 
banks  with  weak  managements.  In  1903  the  Massachusetts  National  Bank 
purchased  the  First  National  Bank,  an  old  conservative  institution  that  had 
recently  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  speculative  traction  promoter,  and  took 
its  name. 

Following  the  year  1900  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
trust  companies  and  these  began  to  enter  the  commercial  field,  bringing  increased 
competition  with  the  national  banks;  by  1905  the  number  of  national  banks 
had  been  reduced  to  twenty-six,  with  total  resources  of  .8271,000,000,  while 
the  number  of  trust  companies  had  increased  to  twenty,  with  total  resources  of 
8180,000,000.  The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  incorporated  in  1890,  had 
passed  in  size  all  of  the  other  trust  companies  by  1900,  but  up  to  that  time 
had  confined  its  business  largely  to  fiduciary  and  personal  accounts.  It  began, 
however,  to  extend  its  activities  in  the  commercial  field  and  other  trust  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  and  the  New  England  Trust  Company,  adopted  a  similar  policy. 
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1  Ins  brought  added  competition  to  the  national  banks,  so  that  several  of  the 
latter  felt  impelled  either  to  liquidate  entirely  or  to  merge  with  other  institutions 
1  he  outstanding  merger  during  this  period  was  that  of  April  30,  1903,  when 
the  National  Bank  of  Redemption  merged  with  the  First  National  Bank. 

During  the  period  preceding  1907  Boston  capital  interested  itself  in  steam- 
slnp  hnes  and  electric  railroads.  The  United  Fruit  Company,  incorporated  in 
1899  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  W.  Preston  as  president,  developed  and 
expanded  its  activities,  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  had  become 
a  large,  aggressive  organization  under  Sidney  W.  Winslow.  Both  of  these 
interests  became  identified  with  the  new  First  National  Bank. 

Fortunately  the  banking  system  of  Boston  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
■  changes  that  occurred  during  the  period  above  reviewed,  for  it  was  able  to 
withstand  the  terrific  force  of  the  panic  which  broke  out  in  the  fall  of  1907 
and  which  carried  down  numerous  large  New  York  banking  institutions,  as  well 
as  banking  institutions  throughout  New  England  and  elsewhere.  Prior  to 
this  panic  most  of  the  cotton  mills  in  New  England  were  doing  a  very  successful 
tmsiness.  Industry  in  general  and  speculation  in  securities  were  going  forward 
at  a  high  pace.  Interest  rates  had  been  increasing,  commercial  paper  in 
October  yielding  seven  to  seven  and  one  half  per  cent  and  rates  on  brokers’ 
loans  mounting  to  125  per  cent  in  New  York.  Boston,  in  common  with  other 
nancial  centers,  once  more  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  clearing  house 
certificates  during  the  financial  stringency. 

The  trouble  began  on  October  22  with  the  failure  of  the  Knickerbocker 

n  °f,^ew  York’  one  of  the  larSe  banks,  with  deposits  of 
83o  000,000,  followed  by  the  failure  of  several  other  smaller  banks  in  New 

\  ork  and  elsewhere.  Call  money  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  rose  to 
l-o  per  cent  and  the  general  financial  situation  spread  wide  alarm  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country,  with  resulting  paralysis  of  trade.  In  Boston  currency 
went  to  a  premium  as  high  as  four  per  cent  and  New  York  exchange  to  $2.50 
premium.  The  Boston  Clearing  House  resorted  to  the  use  of  clearing  house 
“rQlI“-  following  similar  action  in  New  York.  Certificates  amounting  to 

irw.o  >  WCre  taken  °Ut  m  Boston  beUveen  October  28,  1907,  and  January  3, 
1.108,  and  were  finally  retired  on  January  24,  1908. 

Commercial  failures  following  the  1907  panic  were  so  numerous  that 
recovery  from  its  effects  was  slow,  and  the  next  five  years  were  trying  ones 
foi  finance  as  well  as  in  business.  This  was  the  period  of  development  of  the 
automobile  and  the  moving  picture  industries.  The  automobile  industry, 
which  had  been  in  its  infancy  in  1907,  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years 
developed  very  rapidly,  and  here  again  Boston  energy,  brains  and  money  were 
called  upon.  In  1910  the  General  Motors  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  a 
great  sprawling  aggregation  of  some  twenty-odd  corporations  which  competi¬ 
tion  had  brought  together.  The  company  found  itself  in  need  of  ready  money 
anc ,  after  several  banking  houses  had  declined  to  come  to  its  aid,  James  J.’ 

Jr'’  wko,  had  become  a  partner  of  Lee,  Higginson  and  Company  in 
,  , after  careful  investigation  of  its  affairs,  arranged  for  a  loan  with  his  own 

banking  house,  together  with  J.  and  W.  Seligman  of  New  York,  and  ultimately 
p  aced  he  General  Motors  Company  on  its  feet,  Mr.  Storrow,  until  the  time 
o  ns  death  in  1926,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Bostonians  in  local  and 
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national  banking  circles  and  in  civic  activities.  He  is  described  as  a  man  who 
gave  his  heart,  hand  and  purse  helping  others.  His  record  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  General  Motors  Company  and  later  his  success 
with  the  Nash  Motors  Company  added  prestige  not  only  to  his  firm  but  to 
Boston  as  well. 

Beginning  with  about  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  a  new  factor  in 
industry,  mass  production,  began  to  be  in  evidence,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  importance  and  efficiency  of  American  business,  especially  during  the 
great  World  War.  From  1910  to  1914  consolidations  continued  among  the 
Boston  banks,  especially  among  trust  companies.  During  this  period  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  absorbed  the  City  Trust  Company,  the  Copley  Trust 
Company  and  the  Bay  State  Trust  Company,  most  of  these  representing  con¬ 
solidations  with  other  smaller  institutions. 

A  review  of  the  banking  situation  in  Boston  for  1910,  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  existing  at  that  time,  shows  that  Boston  had  been  increasing  in 
importance  as  a  financial  center.  While  there  were  only  twenty  national 
banks  in  Boston,  with  capital  funds  of  $52,000,000  and  total  deposits  of 
$249,000,000,  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  with  a  capital  fund  of  about 
$19,000,000  and  deposits  of  $74,000,000,  continuing  as  the  largest  bank,  there 
were  twenty-three  trust  companies,  with  capital  funds  of  $40,000,000  and 
deposits  of  $180,000,000,  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  with  a  capital  fund 
of  $3,500,000  and  deposits  of  $20,000,000  leading,  and  nineteen  mutual  savings 
banks,  with  $10,000,000  surplus  and  $238,000,000  deposits,  with  the  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings,  with  $3,000,000  surplus  and  $48,000,000  deposits,  the 
largest.  The  total  banking  resources  of  Boston  in  that  year  were  $668,000,000 
or  almost  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  1S80.  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Company, 
Lee,  Higginson  and  Company,  Brown  Brothers  and  N.  W.  Harris  and  Com¬ 
pany  (which  later  became  Harris,  Forbes  and  Company)  were  the  leading 
banking  houses,  with  Hayden,  Stone  and  Company,  Hornblower  and  Weeks, 
Blake  Brothers,  F.  S.  Moseley  and  Company  and  Charles  Head  and  Company 
leading  in  the  field  of  brokerage  houses. 

After  the  panic  of  1907  Congress  appointed  the  National  Monetary  Com¬ 
mission,  of  which  Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island  was  chairman. 
Although  its  proposal  for  a  central  banking  system  was  rejected,  the  studies 
and  findings  of  this  Commission  finally  led  to  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  on  December  23,  1913.  The  Organization 
Committee  called  for  under  the  act  to  select  locations  of  the  different  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  held  a  meeting  in  Boston  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
January  9,  1914.  Although  the  proponents  for  a  central  bank  were  anxious  to 
have  New  England  included  in  the  territory  of  a  reserve  bank  located  in  New 
York  City,  a  large  majority  of  those  appearing  before  this  meeting  urged  that 
a  Federal  reserve  bank  be  located  in  Boston,  and  the  Organization  Committee 
so  recommended  in  its  final  report.  On  May  20,  1914,  the  certificate  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  was  executed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Boston  Clearing  House,  the  Organization  Committee  designating  as  its  territory 
all  of  New  England,  although  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  New  York  Federal  District. 
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I  he  financial  markets  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1914  not  only 
ailed  completely  to  foreshadow  coming  events  but  did  not,  even  as  late  as  the 
end  of  July,  anticipate  the  European  war  which  was  soon  to  break.  The  first 
consequences  were  felt  when  Germany  sent  its  ultimatum  on  July  31  to  France 
and  Russia  and  England  followed  with  a  declaration  of  war  on  August  5.  These 
actions  brought  about  not  so  much  a  financial  and  commercial  panic  as  complete 
world-wide  financial  paralysis.  On  July  31,  1914,  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange, 
following  similar  action  by  the  exchanges  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  closed 
and  remained  closed  until  December  10,  when  limited  transactions  only  were 
allowed,  although  a  week  later  unlimited  trading  was  permitted.  On  August  1 
t  le  Boston  Clearing  House  statement  was  suspended  and  the  usual  form  was 
not  issued  again  until  December  19.  On  August  4,  1914,  the  Boston  Clearing 
House  issued  loan  certificates  and  between  that  date  and  November  15 
ll,3So,000  were  issued,  these  being  retired  on  the  following  November  24, 
t  ie  retirement  being  effected  through  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
ot  Boston  and  the  release  of  reserves  under  the  new  requirements. 

1  he  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  had  been  continued  and  a 
national  currency  association,  as  called  for  under  that  act,  was  formed  in  Boston, 
holding  its  first  meeting  at  the  Boston  Clearing  House  on  August  3,  1914. 
L  rider  this  association  guaranteed  currency  to  the  amount  of  $28,674,500 
was  issued  to  New  England  banks  between  the  4th  of  August  and  the  19th  of 
October  of  which  $24,758,500  was  issued  to  the  Boston  banks,  the  collateral 
p  edged  by  the  banks  as  security  for  the  currency  being  about  equally  divided 
between  commercial  paper  and  bonds.  The  last  of  this  currency  -  the  so-called 
AldnchA  reeland  notes  —  was  retired  on  March  19,  1915. 

On  September  4,  1914,  a  gold  pool  of  $100,000,000  was  organized  to  meet 
the  clearing  of  foreign  obligations.  Something  over  $108,000,000  in  gold  was 
p  edged  by  the  banks  of  the  country  participating  in  the  pool,  of  which  $7,000,000 
was  furnished  by  the  Boston  banks,  but  only  one  quarter  of  this  subscription 
was  called  for  and  only  810,000,000  was  actually  shipped  out  of  the  country. 

1  his  pool  was  formally  terminated  on  January  22,  1915. 

In  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  financing  the  cotton  crop  a  cotton  loan 
und  was  also  created  in  1914  under  the  general  direction  of  the  members  of  the 
federal  Reserve  Board,  acting  as  individuals.  The  actual  subscription  to  this 
fund  was  $100,000,000,  of  which  Boston  contributed  but  $2,000,000,  since  the 
Boston  banks  were  called  upon  to  finance  cotton  for  their  own  local  industry. 
Of  the  total  fund  only  $28,000  was  ever  applied  for  and  loaned. 

On  November  16,  1914,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  opened  for 
business  with  439  member  banks,  all  national  banks.  The  capital  subscribed 
by  the  member  banks  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  $9,711,900,  which 
necessitated  a  payment  of  $4,855,950  (fifty  per  cent),  of  which  $1,618,924.99 
was  paid  in  the  first  day.  On  that  same  day  deposits  were  made  of  $15,000,000 
by  the  member  banks,  representing  the  first  transfer  of  reserves.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  Boston  banks  had  found  it  necessary  to  take  out  clearing  house 
certificates  and  emergency  currency,  but  even  with  this  assistance  those  banks 
s  owed  a  deficit  in  reserves  and  the  general  banking  situation  was  in  a  most 
sensitive  condition.  Money  rates  were  high,  demand  money  to  brokers  ranging 
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from  five  and  one  half  to  seven  per  cent,  commercial  borrowers  being  obliged  to 
pay  six  per  cent  and  even  higher.  ithin  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  call  money  was  lending  at  four  and  one  half  to  five  per 
cent  and  commercial  paper  was  moving  fairly  freely  at  five  and  one  half  to  six 
per  cent.  The  new  reserve  requirement  of  member  banks  which  went  into  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  bank  and  the  fact  that  a  rediscount  market  had 
been  established  aided  materially  in  quelling  existing  apprehension. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  new  powers  were  conferred  on  the  national 
banks.  Two  of  these  —  the  handling  of  trust  business  and  the  recognition  of 
time  or  savings  departments  —  opened  up  new  avenues  of  business  for  them. 
Another  important  provision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  the  right  conferred 
on  member  banks  to  accept  bills  of  exchange.  All  of  the  larger  banks  in  Boston 
immediately  availed  themselves  of  this  new  privilege  and,  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  gradually  developed  a  market  for  bankers’ 
acceptances,  following  closely  policies  being  developed  in  New  York  City. 
New  England  merchants  had  for  years  been  importers  of  large  quantities  of 
hides  and  wool  from  South  America,  cotton  from  the  Orient  and  other  com¬ 
modities  from  other  sections  of  the  world.  These  shipments  in  the  past  had 
been  financed  through  credits  drawn  on  European  centers,  largely  on  London, 
the  credits  being  arranged  with  local  private  bankers,  who  drew  on  their  foreign 
correspondents.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  and  the  general  unsettlement  in 
European  markets  made  it  possible  for  this  new  type  of  financing  to  develop 
speedily.  Even  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War 
the  volume  of  credits  extended  in  this  way,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  had 
steadily  increased,  and  these,  together  with  the  character  of  the  Boston  money 
market,  operated  notably,  in  the  years  to  come,  to  increase  the  importance  of 
Boston  as  a  financial  center. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war  general  business  as  well  as  finance  was 
unsettled.  With  the  existing  situation  in  the  commodity  market  and  the 
money  market  the  business  man  ’.vas  marking  time.  Shoe  manufacturers  and 
cotton  mills  were  operating  at  only  a  small  part  of  capacity  and  as  a  result 
Boston  banking  activity  was  extremely  subnormal.  But  it  was  only  a  few 
months  before  orders  for  foreign  consumption  began  to  arrive,  increasing  each 
month  as  the  war  in  Europe  progressed.  There  were  demands  not  only  for 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  arms  and  ammunition,  woolen  goods  and  machinery, 
but  also  for  huge  loans  for  the  warring  powers.  Demands  for  domestic  goods 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  increased,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign-made  goods.  During  the  two  years  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War  Boston  financial  circles  felt  the  effects  of  this 
great  activity,  but  the  banks  were  able  to  meet  the  demands  on  them  through 
increased  deposits  and  the  large  flow  of  gold  from  Europe,  and  were  in  a  strong 
position  to  meet  the  added  burden  which  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  was  to  bring  upon  them. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  came  on  April  6,  1917.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  national  banks  in  Boston  had  been  reduced  to  twelve, 
with  capital  funds  of  §70,000,000  and  total  deposits  of  §304,000,000,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  number  coming  from  consolidations  and  conversions  into  trust  com¬ 
panies.  There  were  twenty-seven  trust  companies,  with  capital  funds  of 
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$48,000,000  and  total  deposits  of  $361,000,000,  several  small  trust  companies 
having  been  given  charters  during  recent  years.  Mutual  savings  banks  had 
increased  to  twenty-two,  with  surplus  funds  of  $21,000,000  and  total  deposits  of 
$315,000,000,  making  a  total  deposit  liability  for  Boston  banks  of  $1,040,000,000. 
The  private  banking  houses  had  also  increased  in  importance.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  had  greatly  strengthened  its  position  by  the  admission 
of  a  number  of  state  banks  to  membership,  which  had  brought  its  paid-in  capital 
to  over  $5,000,000  and  its  member  bank  reserve  deposits  to  over  $80,000,000. 
It  had  been  called  upon  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  rediscounts  by  its 
member  banks  and  had  restricted  its  open  market  operations  so  that  at  that 
time  it  was  carrying  reserves  of  approximately  seventy  per  cent. 

The  change  in  financial  and  commercial  operations,  brought  about  by  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  was  felt  quite  as  much  in 
financial  circles  in  Boston  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  character  of 
its  industries  and  the  investments  held  by  the  people  of  the  communities  that 
it  served.  With  the  declaration  of  war  business  more  and  more  turned  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Government,  and  banks  were  called  upon  to  finance  to  a 
greater  extent  industries  engaged  in  such  work  and  to  subscribe  to  Government 
securities.  As  the  war  progressed,  these  demands  continued  to  increase, 
a  condition  which  did  not  change  until  a  year  or  more  after  the  armistice. 
Early  in  April,  11)17,  the  Treasury  needs  were  met  by  issues  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  later  to  be  refunded  in  the  form  of  so-called  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 
These  certificates  were  largely  subscribed  for  by  the  Boston  banks  and,  although 
they  were  refunded  at  the  time  of  the  several  bond  issues,  as  the  financing  of 
the  bond  subscriptions  also  fell  largely  upon  the  banks,  the  burden  became 
increasingly  and  cumulatively  heavy. 

Early  in  May  the  First  Liberty  Loan  was  announced  to  the  public,  sub¬ 
scriptions  being  taken  from  May  16  to  June  15.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  a  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  prominent  Boston  bankers 
was  organized.  This  committee,  through  an  Executive  Committee,  directed 
and  handled  the  subscription  operations  of  the  New  England  district,  and  with 
more  or  less  the  same  personnel  handled  the  subscriptions  of  the  four  later 
Government  bond  issues.  The  Executive  Committee  directed  and  de\ eloped 
the  organization  which  handled  these  subscriptions  to  Government  loans  while 
the  banking  houses  and  brokerage  offices  turned  over  almost  their  entire  organi¬ 
zations  to  the  distribution  of  the  bonds,  the  success  of  the  subscriptions  being 
undoubtedly  chiefly  due  to  this  patriotic  action.  In  Boston  the  subscription 
to  each  loan  except  the  last  (the  Victory  Loan)  was  far  in  excess  of  the  quota. 
Not  only  did  these  bankers  handle  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  bonds, 
but  in  the  first  bond  issue  they  organized  and  assisted  the  physical  handling  of 
subscriptions  at  the  Reserve  Bank.  The  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  allotted 
in  Boston  were  as  follows: 


June  15,  1917.  First  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  . 
Nov.  1,  1917.  Second  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions 
May  15,  1918.  Third  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  . 
Nov.  1,  1918.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions 
May  20,  1919.  Victory  Loan  subscriptions 


$133,790,350 

147,259,650 

77,202,500 

139,008,150 

83,852,700 
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The  financing  of  Treasury  certificates  and  of  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions 
naturally  fell  for  the  most  part  on  those  Boston  banks  that  were  members 
o  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  these  operations,  together  with  commercial 
financing,  caused  them  to  seek  advances  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
1  hese  advances  in  1917  reached  a  high  point  in  December  of  S74,000,000- 
in  November,  1918,  they  amounted  to  879,000,000,  and  in  December,  1919,  to 
8131,000,000.  In  the  last-named  3’ear,  in  order  to  maintain  its  legal  reserves 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  was  obliged  to  seek  rediscounts  from 
other  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Active  hostilities  with  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe  ceased  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  but  the  after  effects  of  the 
Oreat  \var  were  to  be  felt  in  finance  and  industry  in  Boston  as  elsewhere 
m  the  country  for  many  years  to  come.  The  first  effect  of  the  armistice  was 
the  rapid  fall  in  commodity  prices  and  a  marked  decline  in  production,  but 
as  the  year  1919  progressed,  export  trade  began  to  expand,  particularly  in 
cotton  textiles,  boots  and  shoes  and  building  material.  New  bank  credits 
nancing  the  bulk  of  these  exports,  speculation  in  raw  materials  and  over¬ 
production  and  overstocking  by  merchants  began  to  appear  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Foreign  exchanges  were  very  unsettled  and  finally,  toward  the 
end  of  1919  and  well  into  1920,  extravagant  speculation  in  the  stock  exchanges 
manifested  itself.  Then,  in  May,  1920,  began  the  deflation  that  was  to  last 
well  into  1921.  By  the  end  of  1920  the  commercial  machinery  of  the  entire 
world  had  come  almost  to  a  standstill.  Grain  prices  began  to  tumble  and 
c  omestic  cancellation  of  orders  and  frozen  credits  made  their  appearance 
W  bile  during  this  deflation  period  all  of  the  Boston  banks  and  bankers  suffered 
losses  the  banking  houses  and  most  of  the  banks  had  conducted  their  affairs 
m  such  a  manner,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  they 

were  able  to  pass  through  the  crisis  quite  as  successfully  as  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

There  were,  however,  during  this  period,  certain  disturbing  features 
m  the  local  financial  situation.  One  Charles  Ponzi  had  initiated  a  scheme 
by  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Company,  he  pur¬ 
ported  to  deal  in  international  postal  money  orders,  agreeing  to  pay  'on  money 
invested  with  him  fifty  per  cent  every  forty-five  days.  Ponzi  began  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  December,  1919,  and  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  individuals  were 
tempted  to  place  their  savings  in  his  hands.  In  July,  1920,  the  District  Attorney 
took  charge  of  his  affairs  and  disclosed  a  situation  which  finally  landed  the 
promoter  in  jail.  Following  the  bursting  of  the  Ponzi  bubble,  in  fairly  close 
succession,  came  the  closing  of  five  Boston  trust  companies.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Hanover  Trust  Company,  with  84,600,000  of  deposits.  This  failure 
was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Ponzi  affairs,  Ponzi  having  been  a  director 
o  t  lat  bank  and  a  large  stockholder  and  creditor.  Next  came  the  failure  of  the 
Prudential  Trust  Company  on  September  10,  1920,  with  deposits  of  82,500,000 

i  nnnS!Tn0nP0lu  a^Tr,USt  C°mpany  011  September  25,  1920,  with  deposits  of 
V’  ?!’n00’  lhe  Fldehty  lrust  Company  on  September  28,  1920,  with  deposits 
o  8  6,000,000,  and  the  Tremont  Trust  Company  on  February  17,  1921  with 
deposits  of  813,000,000.  The  last-named  company  had  been^obliged  to  clo«e 
after  a  severe  run  which  had  started  the  previous  September.  There  was  more 
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or  less  affiliation  between  these  trust  companies,  but  poor  management,  specula¬ 
tion  and  fraudulent  loans  in  which  the  managements  were  interested  were  the 
actual  causes  of  failure.  They  were  comparatively  new  organizations,  which 
catered  to  a  large  extent  to  the  small  depositor  and  to  the  population  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  all  had  large  savings  deposits.  That  this  condition  did  not 
spread  but  was  confined  only  to  these  institutions  which  had  been  under  sus¬ 
picion  for  some  years  emphasized  the  strength  of  the  general  banking  situation 
in  Boston. 

In  1920  there  were  thirteen  national  banks,  with  capital  funds  of 
§S7,000,000  and  total  deposits  of  §439,000,000;  twenty-eight  trust  companies 
with  §09,000,000  capital  funds  and  §449,000,000  deposits,  the  trust  companies 
having  passed  in  size  the  national  banks;  twenty-two  mutual  savings  banks, 
with  surplus  funds  of  §24,000,000  and  total  deposits  of  §354,000,000.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  with  a  capital  fund  of  §30,589,000  and  deposits 
of  8165, llo, 000,  was  now  the  largest  bank  in  Boston,  followed  by  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company,  with  a  capital  fund  of  §17,587,000  and  deposits  of 
§127,943,000,  while  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  with  84  312  000 
surplus  fund  and  deposits  of  §60,308,000,  had  taken  the  lead  among  the’  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  the  total  deposits  of  all  Boston  banks  had  reached  about 
§1,250,000,000.  The  capital  funds  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  this  period 
had  increased  to  about  §23,000,000,  its  deposits  representing  member  banks’ 
reserves  to  about  §120,000,000.  As  far  back  as  January,  1915,  this  bank 
had  become  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  and  on  October  25,  1920,  it 
took  over  the  functions  of  the  Boston  Sub-treasury,  which  was  thus  discon¬ 
tinued  after  having  been  in  existence  ever  since  1846. 

By  the  spring  of  1922  the  economic  adjustment,  as  far  as  New  England 
was  concerned,  had  been  virtually  completed.  The  credit  situation  steadily 
improved,  the  cumulative  betterment  resulting  by  midsummer  in  a  monetary 
ease  not  experienced  since  the  period  before  the  country  entered  the  war 
Savings  deposits  grew  rapidly  in  all  the  Boston  banks  and  with  this  condition 
began  competition,  evidenced  by  interest  rates  allowed  to  depositors.  Durino- 
the  year  there  were  several  bank  consolidations  which  were  in  the  interest 
of  greater  banking  stability.  The  ease  in  the  money  market  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  real  estate  market  and  from  then  on  for  the  next  five  or  six  years 
there  was  great  expansion  in  real  estate  construction  and  real  estate  financing. 
Rapid  changes  were  taking  place  in  business  conditions  throughout  the  entire 
country,  with  increased  production  and  expanding  bank  loans,  but  this  activity 
proved  temporary  and  by  1923  there  was  a  marked  slowing  down,  accompanied 
jy  low  money  rates.  In  this  situation  bank  earnings  were  low  and  this  led 
to  further  bank  consolidations.  On  June  30  of  that  year  the  Fourth  Atlantic 
National  Bank  consolidated  with  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company, 
which  had  several  branches  in  the  city,  under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic 
National  Bank.  On  August  17  the  First  National  Bank  absorbed  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trust  Company  with  its  several  branches  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
Boston.  Banks  also  used  every  effort  to  augment  their  income  by  entering  new 
fields  of  activity.  To  increase  its  acceptance  business  and  expand  its  foreign 
exchange  departments,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  in  this  year  opened 
a  branch  m  Cuba  and  established  agencies  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  The 
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Cuban  branch  was  the  second  foreign  branch  that  this  bank  had  opened,  the 
hrst,  which  had  been  opened  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1917,  having  proved 
a  successful  undertaking.  Trust  and  safe  deposit  business  was  aggressively 
*oug  t  bv  the  national  banks  and  these  departments  largely  increased.  Soon 
after  the  debt  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  consummated  in 
June,  1923,  foreign  loans  began  to  be  placed  in  increasing  volume  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Boston  banks  and  banking  houses  participated  actively  in  the 
distribution  of  these  securities.  Gold  imports  and  an  improved  agricultural 
situation  soon  brought  a  return  of  trade  and  by  1925  a  general  stock  market 
speculation  set  in  which  was  to  continue  until  October,  1929.  During-  this 
period  there  was  little  demand  for  commercial  loans,  corporations  refundino- 
bank  loans  by  bond  issues  and  stock  flotations,  which  were  readily  taken  up° 
borne  of  the  banks  at  this  time  organized  affiliated  corporations  to  handle 
securities,  although  the  First  National  Bank  had  organized  such  a  corporation 
as  far  back  as  1919  under  the  so-called  Edge  Act.  This  corporation  was  later 
incorporated  under  the  Massachusetts  business  laws,  as  were  the  other  bank 
corporations.  The  Atlantic  Corporation  was  organized  in  1924,  the  Old  Colony 
oi poration  in  1926,  the  Federal  National  Corporation  in  1927  and  the  Webster- 
Atlas  Corporation  in  1929,  all  affiliated  with  banks  of  similar  names.  This 
brought  the  banks  into  active  competition  with  the  old-line  investment  houses 
w  lich  in  turn  began  to  organize  affiliated  trust  companies  to  handle  the  trust 
business  of  their  clients,  closely  allied  with  the  investment  business.  Kidder 
eabody  and  Company  organized  the  Kidder,  Peabody  Trust  Company  Novem- 

^IQOR1^7’  S’10  m6d  byrhe  Lee’  Higginson  Trust  Company,  organized  January 
3,  1J28,  the  Day  Trust  Company  May  3,  1929,  and  the  Harris,  Forbes  Trust 

Company  June  1,  1929.  Up  to  April,  1928,  the  demand  for  bonds  was  so  great 
nit  at  times  these  corporations  and  investment  houses  had  few,  if  any  bonds 
on  their  shelves.  This  demand  came  largely  from  banks  and  was  due  to  the 
small  demand  for  commercial  loans,  which  caused  the  banks  to  seek  the  field 
of  bond  investment  as  an  outlet  for  their  increasing  deposits. 

i  +u  year  1928  SaW  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  expansion  of  branches 
by  the  Boston  banks  after  the  passage  of  the  McFadden  Act  on  June  25,  1927. 

A  new  development  also  began  to  appear  at  this  time,  namely,  the  purchase 
of  conti ol  of  banks  throughout  the  state  by  corporations  affiliated  with  the 
Boston  banks.  The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  the  National  Shawmut 
ank,  and  the  Federal  National  Bank  were  the  outstanding  leaders  in  this 
movement.  In  the  summer  of  1929  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Old  Colony 
trust  Company  became  affiliated  through  joint  ownership  of  stock,  the  First 
i  ational  Bank  taking  over  the  commercial  business  of  the  trust  company  and 
the  trust  company,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  over  the  fiduciary  business  of  the 

f 1FSt  .  atl°,nal-  Thls  chan°'e  made  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  the  country  and  added  increased  prestige  to  Boston  as  a  financial 
center. 

Many  investors  and  investment  trusts  which  began  to  appear  at  this  time 
and  which  had  become  quite  numerous  in  Boston  were  buying  common  stocks 
in  preference  to  bonds.  This  change  in  investment  policy  had  developed  over 
ie  entire  country,  and  the  demand  for  common  stocks  became  so  great  that  the 
soaring  prices  made  their  dividend  returns  extremely  low.  Boston  bank  stocks, 
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especially  those  of  the  larger  banks,  were  affected  by  this  activity  and  rose  to 
unheard  of  heights.  Several  of  the  banks  split  up  their  shares,  which  again 
continued  to  rise.  Speculation  was  at  fever  heat.  Corporations  and  individuals 
were  also  withdrawing  deposits  to  buy  securities  or  to  loan  on  the  call  market, 
at  the  high  rates  prevailing.  These  withdrawals  were  felt  in  Boston  more 
especially  from  April,  1928,  until  the  end  of  May,  1929,  when  deposits  began  to 
return,  and  by  May,  1929,  the  Boston  banks  were  in  a  comfortable  position 
again.  During  this  period  they  eased  their  position  through  selling  securities 
and  rediscounting  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

The  borrowings  of  the  Boston  banks  at  the  Reserve  Bank  on  June  26, 
1929,  reached  the  high  point  of  870,000,000,  the  larger  Boston  banks  not  only 
having  withdrawals  by  their  own  depositors  but  calls  for  accommodation  from 
banks  elsewhere  in  the  district,  more  especially  from  savings  banks  that  had 
been  affected  by  similar  withdrawals.  These  advances  at  the  Reserve  Bank, 
however,  had  all  been  paid  off  before  the  panic  broke  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Market  on  October  20,  and  even  when  the  further  break  came,  on  November  4, 
the  Boston  banks  were  able  to  weather  the  storm  in  a  comfortable  manner 
without  recourse  to  the  Reserve  Bank.  While,  as  an  aftermath  of  this  panic 
in  1930,  there  were  bank  failures  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  to 
a  considerable  number,  no  distress  was  reflected  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  banks. 

The  years  1924  to  1928  have  been  called  the  golden  age  of  American 
finance.  Nothing  approaching  them  was  ever  before  experienced  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Common  stocks  not  only  doubled  or  trebled  in  price  but  some  issues 
at  their  peak  in  1929  sold  for  five  to  twentj'  times  their  price  in  1924.  City 
and  suburban  real  estate  prices  greatly  increased  in  value.  Extravagance  was 
the  order  of  the  day  and  was  expressed  by  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of 
production.  Then,  beginning  in  September,  1929,  stock  prices  started  upon 
the  most  violent  decline  in  their  history.  Average  prices  declined  over  forty- 
seven  per  cent  in  two  months.  Production,  which  had  already  begun  to 
decline  sharplj'  in  the  summer  of  1929,  continued  to  diminish,  with  a  temporary, 
though  substantial,  rise  in  the  early  months,  throughout  the  year  1930.  Boston 
banks  and  banking  houses,  however,  had  adjusted  their  position  so  that  they 
were  able  to  pass  through  this  period  in  an  unusually  liquid  and  strong  position, 
marking  time  until  renewed  confidence  in  business  and  finance  should  furnish 
opportunity  to  invest  their  surplus  funds. 

It  can  be  noted  with  much  satisfaction  that  during  the  past  fifty  years 
Boston  has  shown  a  steady  and  continuous  growth  in  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  great  financial  centers  in  the  United  States.  AVhile  during  that  period 
the  national  banks  have  been  reduced  from  fifty-four  to  ten,  the  capital  funds 
of  these  ten  banks  have  increased  from  863,000,000  to  8157,000,000  and  the 
deposits  from  8107,000,000  to  over  81,000,000,000,  the  First  National  Bank 
alone  showing  deposits  of  over  8500,000,000,  or  almost  five  times  the  total 
deposits  of  the  original  sixty-three  national  banks. 

The  importance  of  the  trust  companies  in  the  commercial  banking  field 
during  this  period  is  also  noteworthy,  although  their  prominence  in  this  respect 
seems  to  have  reached  its  peak  in  1920  and  has  declined  somewhat  since  that 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  these  institutions  have  greatly  expanded  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  trust  departments  and  have  continued  to  do  so  from  year  to  year. 
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I  he  mutual  savings  banks  have  also  continued  from  year  to  year  to  show  an 
increased  growth  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  shown  by  the  national  banks, 
the  deposits  of  these  banks  having  grown  from  §08,000,000  in  1880  to  over 
§600,000,000  in  1930.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  had  deposits  of  §100,000,000,  or  §32,000,000  more  than  the  entire  deposits 
on  the  earlier  date.  1 

1  he  total  deposit  liability  of  the  Boston  banks,  national,  trust  and  savings 
banks,  was  but  §184,000,000  in  1880,  while  in  1930  this  had  grown  to  about 
§1,800,000,000.  Real  estate  values  in  Boston  during  these  fifty  years  had 
more  than  quadrupled,  and  that  personal  property  valuations  have  not  shown 
a  similar  increase  is  due  to  changes  in  the  method  of  taxation  and  other  factors 
which  quite  fail  to  reflect  the  actual  increase  of  Boston’s  wealth. 

hile  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  apparently  has  not  shown  in  its  volume 
of  transactions  the  increase  that  might  have  been  expected,  these  figures  do 
not  give  an  accurate  picture,  for  in  New  England  there  is  an  unusually  large 
investing  public  which  buys  stocks  in  less  than  100-share  lots,  and,  while  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  serve  such  a  demand,  these 
so-called  odd-lot  shares  are  not  included  in  the  published  figures  of  the 
Exchange.  During  the  year  1929  these  figures  alone  were  eight  times  greater 
than  the  figures  reported  for  the  year  1920. 

Boston  in  1930  has  become  a  financial  center  of  recognized  and  increasing 
importance  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  internationally  as  well,  especially 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Boston  banks  and  banking  houses 
have  not  only  participated  in  all  of  the  more  important  foreign  loans  but  in 
several  of  these  undertakings  they  have  taken  the  lead.  Citizens  of  Boston 
have  also  taken  representative  positions  in  conferences  in  connection  with 
reparations,  European  Government  finance,  and  international  assemblies  that 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time  during  the  rehabilitation  period.  Foreign 
central  banks  and  banking  houses  have  not  only  carried  balances  during  this 
period  in  Boston  banks  and  banking  houses,  but  a  contact  has  been  built °up  in 
international  finance  which  should  tend  to  increase  still  further  the  prestige  of 
Boston  as  a  financial  center. 


TABLE  I 


V 

aluation  or  Property  —  City  of 

Bostox — 1SS0-1930 

Year 

Valuation, 
Heal  Estate 

Valuation, 
Personal  Estate 

Total 

Valuation 

Population 

1880 . 

$437,370,100 
495,973,400 
619,990,275 
744,751 ,050 
902,490,700 
1,021,431,200 
1,118,9S9,100 
1,261,954,300 
1,396.073,300 
1,6S5,597,700 
1,S06, 316,200 
1,827,460,600 

S202 ,092,395 
189,605,672 
202,051,525 
206,616,878 
226,685,132 
238,314,482 
274,771,323 
304,443,009 
176,3S5,4S0 
177,202,200 
146.914.S00 
144,687,600 

$639,462,495 

6S5,579,072 

S22,041,S00 

951,367,928 

1,129,175,832 

1,259,745,682 

1,393,760,423 

1,566,397,309 

1,572,458.870 

1,862,799,900 

1,953,231,000 

1,972,148,200 

362,839 

1SS5 . 

1890 . 

390,393 

1S95 . 

44S,477 

1900 . 

496,920 

1905 

560,892 

1910 . 

595,380 

1915 . 

670,585 

1920 . 

745,439 

1925 . 

748,060 

1929 . 

779,620 

1930 . 

— 

781,188 

‘I’  '1'  "  ,  nil 
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TABLE  II 

Growth  of  Banking  in  Boston,  1880-1929 
(Amounts  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Year 

National  Banks 

Trust  Companies 

Mutual  Savings 
Banks 

Total,  All 

Banks 

Number 

Capital 

Funds* 

Deposits 

Number 

Capital 

Funds* 

Deposits 

Number 

Surplus 

Deposits 

Number 

Capita! 

Funds* 

Deposits 

1880 . 

54 

$63 

$107 

1  3 

$i 

$9 

15 

$2 

$68 

72 

$66 

$184 

1881 . 

54 

65 

120 

4 

3 

11 

15 

2 

71 

73 

70 

202 

1882 . 

53 

65 

100 

4 

3 

12 

15 

3 

73 

1  72 

71 

185 

1883 . 

54 

66 

98 

4 

3 

17 

15 

3 

77 

1  73 

72 

192 

1884 . 

54 

66 

97 

4 

4 

18 

15 

3 

80 

73 

73 

195 

1885 . 

54 

65 

122 

4 

4 

21 

14 

3 

85 

72 

72 

228 

1886 . 

54 

66 

111 

4 

4 

21 

14 

4 

90 

72 

74 

222 

1887 . 

54 

67 

112 

7 

6 

21 

14 

4 

93 

75 

77 

226 

1888 . 

55 

69 

135 

7 

6 

28 

14 

4 

97 

76 

79 

260 

1889 . 

55 

70 

150 

7 

6 

30 

14 

4 

104 

1  76 

80 

284 

1890 . 

56 

71 

144 

9 

9 

32 

14 

5 

111 

79 

85 

287 

1891 . 

56 

73 

141 

9 

11 

35 

14 

5 

117 

79 

89 

293 

1892 . 

55 

72 

157 

10 

12 

43 

I  15 

6 

125 

80 

90 

325 

1893 . 

55 

73 

132 

11 

12 

39 

15 

6 

126 

81 

91 

297 

1894 . 

55 

71 

171 

11 

12 

52 

15 

7 

133 

81 

90 

356 

1895 . 

55 

72 

162 

15 

13 

57 

15 

7 

138 

85 

92 

357 

1896 . 

55 

70 

144 

14 

14 

47 

16 

7 

142 

85 

91 

333 

1897 . 

54 

70 

184 

14 

14 

65 

17 

8 

149 

85 

92 

398 

1898 . 

52 

69 

201 

14 

15 

81 

17 

8 

153 

83 

92 

435 

1899 . 

41 

59 

233 

16 

17 

91 

17 

9 

160 

74 

85 

484 

1900 . 

38 

58 

206 

16 

19 

85 

17 

9 

166 

71 

86 

457 

1901 . 

39 

58 

224 

16 

21 

101 

17 

10 

172 

72 

89 

497 

1902 . 

34 

56 

213 

18 

27 

110 

17 

10 

180 

69 

93 

503 

1903 . 

32 

55 

197 

19 

31 

107 

18 

11 

186 

69 

97 

490 

1904 . 

27 

50 

221 

20 

32 

130 

18 

12 

195 

65 

94 

546 

1905 . 

26 

50 

221 

20 

33 

146 

18 

12 

206 

64 

95 

573 

1906 . 

24 

52 

213 

20 

34 

150 

18 

13 

215 

62 

99 

578 

1907 . 

22 

53 

207 

22 

35 

136 

18 

14 

216 

62 

102 

559 

1908 . 

21 

51 

258 

23 

36 

167 

18 

15 

219 

62 

102 

644 

1909 . 

20 

48 

270 

23 

37 

195 

18 

15 

230 

61 

100 

695 

1910 . 

20 

52 

249  ; 

23 

40 

181 

19 

16 

238 

62 

108 

668 

1911 . 

20 

53 

268 

22 

42 

228 

19 

16 

248 

61 

111 

744 

1912 . 

19 

68 

279  | 

23 

42 

223 

20 

17 

262 

62 

127 

764 

1913 . 

17 

63 

285 

24 

47 

215 

20 

17 

270 

61 

127 

770 

1914 . 

14 

60 

275  i 

24 

44 

224 

21 

18 

281 

59 

122 

780 

1915 . 

13 

60 

300 

25 

42 

268 

21 

19 

293 

59 

121 

861 

1916 . 

10 

58 

357  1 

26 

44 

328 

22 

20 

313 

58 

122 

998 

1917 . 

12 

70 

364 

27 

48 

361 

22 

21 

315 

61 

139 

1,040 

1918 . 

15 

74 

402 

27 

50 

358 

22 

21 

316 

64 

145 

1,076 

1919 . 

12 

75 

465 

29 

58 

431 

22 

22 

336 

63 

155 

1,232 

1920 . 

13 

87 

439  ' 

28 

69 

449 

22 

24 

354 

63 

180 

1,242 

1921 . 

15 

95 

383  ! 

20 

59 

352 

22 

26 

372 

57 

180 

1,107 

1922 . 

13 

91 

471  i 

20 

58 

410 

22 

28 

395 

55 

177 

1 ,276 

1923 . 

11 

92 

559 

15 

48 

321 

22 

31 

429 

48 

171 

1 ,309 

1924 . 

12 

90 

647 

16 

48 

371 

22 

33 

456 

50 

171 

1,474 

1925 . 

11 

95 

637 

14 

54 

394 

22 

36 

483 

47 

185 

1,514 

1926 . 

11 

96 

734 

14 

58 

392 

22 

38 

505 

47 

192 

1,631 

1927 . 

11 

107 

776 

15 

67 

433 

22 

40 

536 

48 

214 

1,745 

1928 . 

11 

119 

755 

17 

75 

443 

22 

42 

569 

50 

236 

1,767 

1929 . 

10 

157 

941 

20 

60 

273 

22 

46 

574 

52 

263 

1,788 

1930 . 

‘J 

164 

996 

18 

50 

215 

22 

47 

598 

49 

261 

1,809 

*  Consists  of  capita],  surplus  and  undivided  profits. 
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TABLE  III 


Transactions  of  Boston  Clearing  House 


Yeah. 

Number  of 
Hanks 
Each  Year. 

Capital  at 
End  of 
Each  Year. 

Exchanges. 

Yeah. 

Number  of 
Hanks 
Each  Year. 

Capital  at 
End  of 
Each  Year. 

Exchanges. 

1880.... 

51 

*49,550,000 

3,326,343.166 

1906 . 

22 

S26, 650,000 

7,969,401,440 

1881. . . 

51 

50,000,000 

4,233,260,201 

1907. . . 

20 

25,6.50.000 

8,484,380,527 

1882.... 

52 

50,000,000 

3,636,373,805 

1908. . 

20 

25,650,000 

7,551,530,518 

1883..  . 

52 

50,600,000 

3,515,746,083 

1909.. 

18 

22,650,000 

7,686,732,998 

1884.. . . 

52 

50.500,000 

3,243,327,658 

1910 _ 

17 

21,350,000 

8,648,937,962 

1885. . . . 

52 

50,500,000 

3,483,134,891 

1911. . 

17 

22,350,000 

8,152,572,675 

1886. . . . 

52 

50,500,000 

4,0952115,231 

1912. . 

17 

22,350,000 

8,554,907,066 

1887.... 

52 

50,500,000 

4,387,754,275 

1913. . 

14 

27,600,000 

8.820,976,374 

1888. . . . 

54 

51,200,000 

4,427,357,070 

|  1914. 

13 

27,400,000 

7,953,641,114 

1889.... 

54 

51,600.000 

4,772,597,843 

1915. 

12 

25,900,000 

7,308,192,173 

1890.... 

54 

51,400,000 

5,129.878,745 

1916. 

12 

31,600,000 

9.003,225,015 

1891... 

53 

52,700,000 

4,753,340,087 

1917. . 

11 

30,700,000 

11,063,736,127 

1892. . . . 

53 

52,700,000 

5,005,389,685 

1918. 

11 

33,200.000 

12,977,553,342 

1893... 

53 

52,700,000 

4.308.634,889 

1919.. 

11 

34,200,000 

16,144,666,600 

1894  ... 

53 

52,700,000 

4,148,050,132 

1920 . 

11 

34,200,000 

18,851,470,890 

1895... 

53 

52,700,000 

4,757,684,594 

1921. 

11 

42,200,000 

17,557,746,389 

1896  . . . 

53 

51,800.000 

4,498,124,352 

1922. 

28 

59,100,000 

14,441,261,444 

1897. . . . 

53 

50,300,000 

5.096,619,199 

1923 . 

26 

59,000,000 

17,706,825,109 

1898. . . . 

53 

49,900.000 

5,425,647,169 

1924. 

23 

57,300,000 

19,713,669,535 

1899. .  . 

40 

40,400  000 

7,086,285,271 

1925. 

22 

60,300,000 

21.511,982,677 

1900... 

37 

38,000,000 

6,180,308,447 

1926 . 

21 

68,000,000 

22,925,622,870 

1901 . 

36 

37,000,000 

7,191,685,110 

1927. 

21 

72,650,000 

25,573,245,478 

1902. . . . 

32 

33,000,000 

6,930,016,794 

1928.. 

20 

78,400,000 

26,775,596,410 

1903... 

30 

32,500,000 

6,717,416,678 

1929. . . . 

20 

86,550,000 

25,601,570,216 

1904.  .. 

28 

28,450,000 

6,631,546,802 

1930. .  . 

18 

97,475,000 

27,152,741,242 

1905... 

28 

28,450,000 

7,969,401,400 

TABLE  IV 

Transactions  on  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange 

Figures  for  Earlier  Years  are  not  Available. 


Year. 

Number 

Shares 

Stocks. 

Face  Value 
Bonds. 

1905 . 

16,080,827 

814,833,605 

1906 . 

17,444,893 

8,221,430 

1907 . 

14,308,687 

7,682,700 

1908 . 

13,002,235 

30,828,000 

1909 . 

15,507,303 

32,365,820 

1910 . 

10,679,572 

15,253,387 

1911 . 

7,744,737 

15,547,230 

1912 . 

11.134,908 

12,319,000 

1913 . 

5,705,588 

10,569,300 

1914 . 

3,522,187 

6,617,400 

1915 . 

12,603,768 

9,835,600 

1916 . 

13.07S, 5SS 

15,650,300 

1917 . 

5,090,982 

1 7, 724, S 10 

Year 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Number 

Shares 

Stocks 


3,939,008 
9,235,751 
6,696,423 
3,974,005 
5,495,051 
4,  /  S3, 324 
5,300,862 
9,238,304 
9,562,031 
12,171,549 
19,069,761 
24,625,115 
15,856,504 


Face  Value 
Bonds 


S18,151,940 

28,039,700 

24,674,300 

16,198,950 

19,064,750 

20,718,750 

16,624,450 

8,141,090 

7,153,447 

7,742,313 

8,655,199 

11,147,245 

5,599,300 
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THE  RAILROADS 


By  WILLIAM  J.  CUNNINGHAM 

Introduction' 

East  of  Boston  lies  the  ocean,  reached  through  the  main  ship  channel 
and  its  branches.  North,  west  and  south,  like  a  wide-open  fan,  spread  the 
twinned  rails  that  link  the  city  with  the  rest  of  New  England.  These  radiating 
lines  are  combined  in  three  railroad  systems,  territorially,  if  not  always  finan¬ 
cially,  distinct.  Each  road  drains  its  own  field  and  has  its  own  gateways  to 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  Each  maintains  separate  docks  at  the  water¬ 
front.  One  of  them,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  receives  and  discharges  its  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  newly  rebuilt  North  Station,  while  the  South  Station,  recently 
reconstructed  in  the  interior,  suffices  for  the  other  two.  The  service  rendered 
to  the  city  by  these  three  systems,  their  origins  and  their  vicissitudes,  form  a 
story  which  is  not  without  its  dramatic  features,  though  for  the  most  part 
sober  and  prosaic.  This  story  is  the  subject  of  the  following  article. 

Industrially  and  commercially  Boston  is  the  capital  of  New  England  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  hinterland.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Colonies 
New  England  has  been  regarded  as  a  section  apart  and  it  still  remains  “an 
economic  unit  on  the  outskirts  of  the  central  commercial  territory  of  the  United 
States.  These  influences  have  made  their  impress  upon  the  organization  of 
the  New  England  railroads.  They  have  not,  like  the  railroads  of  other  sec¬ 
tions,  been  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  region,  nor,  except  as  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  have  they  been  linked  up  with  the  east  and  west  trunk 
lines.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  the  road  is  operated  locally 
as  a  separate  New  England  unit. 

\\  ithin  the  section  there  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  well-marked  terri¬ 
torial  division.  I  he  New  \ork,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  system  operates 
practically  all  of  the  rail  lines  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  southeastern 
Massachusetts;  the  Boston  and  Maine  serves  the  northern  and  northeasterly 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  all  of  New  Hampshire;  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
with  its  west  and  east  line  connecting  the  two  cities  in  its  name,  forms  a  dividing 
line  between  the  southern  territory  served  by  the  New  Haven  and  the  northern 
territory  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  In  Vermont  the  rail  service  is  performed 
by  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Rutland;  in  Maine,  there  are  the  Maine 
Central  and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  properties. 

The  New  Haven  road,  serving  as  it  does  the  rich  industrial  sections  of 
southern  New  England,  is  called  upon  to  bring  in  the  greater  part  of  the  raw 
materials,  such  as  coal  and  oil;  cotton  and  wool,  iron,  steel,  copper  and  other 
metals;  leather  and  raw  hides;  lumber,  cement  and  other  building  materials; 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things  needed  in  manufacturing  processes  and  not 
produced  locally.  The  road  also  brings  in  practically  all  of  the  foodstuffs 
consumed  in  the  industrial  sections  it  serves,  such  as  flour  and  cereals  from  the 
Western  States,  fruits  from  California  and  Florida,  meats  from  Chicago  and 
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vegetables  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Outbound,  the  New  Haven 
rails  carry  the  high  grade  manufactures  and  other  products  in  which  New 
England  specializes,  fresh  fish  is  one  of  these.  The  railroad  runs  a  special 
fast  freight  train  daily  from  Boston  primarily  to  carry  fish  to  New  York. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  traffic  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the 
New  Haven  road  but  in  addition  it  carries  some  products  from  the  forests  of 
the  northern  sections  and  brings  some  export  traffic  from  its  western  connec¬ 
tions  at  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Boston  piers.  At  one  time  the  volume  of 
exports,  especially  in  grain,  was  much  heavier  than  at  present. 

The  traffic  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  is  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Haven 
and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  but  includes  a  larger  percentage  of  export  traffic 
through  the  water front  facilities  in  East  Boston.  The  Albany,  however,  does 
not  serve  as  many  industrial  cities  and  towns  as  the  other  two  railroads. 

Because  of  the  general  character  of  the  merchandise  exchanged, —  food, 
raw  materials  and  goods  for  export  coming  in,  manufactured  products  going 
out,  the  freight  traffic  into  New  England,  in  tons  carried,  is  from  three  to 
four  times  the  tonnage  of  outbound  freight.  There  are  about  three  carloads 
of  raw  materials  inbound  to  one  carload  outbound  in  finished  products.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  empty  cars  westbound  are  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
of  the  total  cars  moved  in  freight  trains  in  that  direction. 

Both  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  have  heavy  passenger 
traffic,  the  former  between  Boston  and  New  York  and  the  South  on  the  Shore 
Line;  the  latter  in  passengers  to  and  from  Boston  and  the  West.  The  Boston 
and  Maine,  also,  has  a  fairly  dense  passenger  traffic  between  Boston  and  the 
Alaine  cities,  and  Boston  and  Montreal.  At  one  time  the  suburban  passenger 
traffic  by  rail  into  and  out  of  Boston  on  all  three  railroads  was  very  heavy, 
but  a  large  part  has  been  lost  to  electric  railways,  subways  and  motor  vehicles. 

The  tracks  of  the  New  Haven  system  naturally  enter  Boston  from  a  south¬ 
erly  direction;  those  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  enter  on  the  north;  while  those  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  are  from  the  west.  Within  the  city  the  freight  yards 
of  the  New  Haven  in  South  Boston  are  connected  with  the  yards  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  in  Somerville  by  the  Union  Freight  Railroad,  which  carries  the 
cars  through  the  city  on  Atlantic  avenue  —  a  rather  primitive  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  belt  line.  The  Boston  and  Albany  has  its  own  line  —  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  branch  — which  connects  its  Beacon  Park  (Allston)  terminal  with  East 
Boston  by  a  route  through  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Everett  and  Chelsea,  inter¬ 
changing  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  Somerville.  Interchange  between 
the  tlnee  loads,  for  other  than  Boston  business,  however,  is  made  outside  of 
the  Boston  district,  at  such  points  as  Worcester,  Framingham,  Concord  Junction 
and  Lowell. 

General  Historical  Summary 

Historically,  in  its  railroad  aspect,  the  half-century  ended  with  the  Ter¬ 
centenary  of  1930  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  two  score  years 
each  and  one  of  ten.  The  first  two  decades,  1880-1900,  were  years  of' con¬ 
solidation,  system  building  and  favorably  rising  development  in  public  service 
and  financial  strength.  Then  came  two  decades,  1900-20,  of  trouble  and 
financial  disintegration  and  impairment  of  morale  and  public  service.  And, 
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finally,  in  the  decade  1920-30,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  achievement  in 
rehabilitation  of  rail  service  and  earning  power  and  restoration  of  public 
confidence. 

New  England  was  forehanded  in  providing  itself  with  an  adequate  net¬ 
work  of  rail  lines  of  communication.  New  railroads  and  extensions  after  1880 
were  relatively  few  in  comparison  with  other  sections  of  the  countrj',  and 
since  1900  the  total  railroad  mileage  in  New  England  has  been  practically 
unchanged,  the  few  additions  having  been  offset  by  abandonments.  During 
the  period  from  1880  to  1900,  however,  there  were  profound  changes  in  cor¬ 
porate  organization,  as  the  large  number  of  small  and  independent  lines  of 
1880  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  larger  systems.  That  program  of  unifica¬ 
tion  came  to  an  end  in  1900.  Since  then  no  important  permanent  changes 
have  occurred. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  in  Massachusetts  in  1880  was  1,893  and  in 
1930  it  was  2,015.  In  1880  there  were  twenty-seven  separate  railroad  operating 
companies  reporting  to  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  state.  There  are  now, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  three  important  systems.  These  three  systems  in  1930 
comprised  over  ninety-four  per  cent  of  all  of  the  mileage  within  the  state. 

Massachusetts,  and  in  fact  all  New  England,  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  transportation  service.  It  has  neither  coal  nor  iron.  Its  agricultural 
resources  are  not  sufficient  to  support  its  population.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  raw  materials  for  its  industries  have  to  be  procured  from  outside  its 
borders  and  its  location  on  or  near  tidewater  is  relatively  of  much  less  importance 
than  it  was  before  the  country  developed  and  the  railway  systems  of  the  country 
became  so  complete.  In  short,  New  England  today  has  to  import  from  out¬ 
side  its  borders  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  food,  as  well  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  raw  materials  for  its  industries;  it  has  also  to  send  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  finished  product  to  markets  which  lie  outside  its  borders,  and  much 
the  larger  part  of  all  this  carriage  has  to  be  done  by  railroad. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  railroads  have  made  many  mistakes  in  dealing 
with  the  situation  and  while  any  critic,  looking  backward,  can  point  out  instances 
in  which  they  have  failed  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  railroads  on  the 
one  hand  and  industry  and  commerce  on  the  other,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
have  done  much  to  nullify  the  adverse  distance  factor.  Rates  as  a  rule  have 
been  established  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  New  England  manufacturer  as 
nearly  as  practicable  on  a  parity  with  his  competitor  closer  to  raw  materials 
and  markets.  In  fact,  the  present  rate  structure  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  of 
over  half  a  century,  the  main  principles  having  been  established  before  the 
beginning  of  federal  regulation  of  railways.  Recently  the  railroads  have 
recognized  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  importance  of  regular,  prompt  service 
and  today  the  time  elapsed  of  goods  in  transit  has  been  so  reduced  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  New  England  industries  have  been  brought  much 
closer  to  their  sources  of  raw  materials  and  their  markets. 

Up  to  about  1908  the  securities  of  the  principal  railroads  in  New  England 
were  regarded  as  gilt-edged  investments.  The  long  record  of  continuous 
dividend  payments  and  the  favorable  balance  sheets  gave  these  securities  high 
standing  and  the  common  stocks  commanded  substantial  premiums.  Early 
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in  the  present  century  economic  conditions  over  which  the  railroads  had  no 
control,  coupled  with  mistakes  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  seriously  affected 
their  earnings  and  standing,  with  the  result  that  by  1914  the  value  of  their 
securities  had,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  which  was  under 
lease  to  the  New  ork  Central,  fallen  to  a  very  low  level. 

After  the  World  War  began  in  August,  1914,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
New  England  carriers  grew  even  more  serious.  In  1916,  however,  the  industrial- 
activity  incident  to  war  supply  orders  and  a  peak  load  of  rail  traffic  brought  a 
welcome,  though  temporary,  relief.  Then,  in  April,  1917,  the  United  States 
entered  the  conflict  and,  on  January  1,  1918,  all  railroads  were  taken  over  by 
President  \\  ilson  under  war  emergency  powers.  The  rentals  paid  to  the  rail¬ 
road  corporations  by  the  government  prevented  further  insolvency,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  fundamental  defects  had  not  been  corrected,  the  New  Haven  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine  were  in  a  weakened  condition  when,  on  March  1,  1920, 
the  properties  were  handed  back  for  private  management.  The  Boston  and 
Maine,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government,  had  partially  met  its  problem  by 
reorganization,  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  the  solution  was  not  complete. 

I  he  promising  start  in  rehabilitation,  under  the  higher  rates  authorized  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  August,  1920,  was  slowed  up  by  the 
business  depression  of  1921  and  was  stalled  in  the  fall  of  1922  by  a  prolonged, 
nation-wide  strike  of  railroad  shopmen.  The  skies  began  to  clear  in  1923  and 
from  that  time  the  improvement  has  been  continuous.  The  quality  of  service 
has  become  better  than  ever  before,  public  confidence  in  railroad  management 
has  been  regained,  the  employee  morale  restored,  operating  efficiency  has  reached 
high  levels  never  before  attained  and  railroad  earning  power  and  credit  have 
been  greatly  improved.  The  New  Haven,  after  fifteen  lean  years  for  its  stock¬ 
holders,  resumed  the  payment  of  dividends  in  1928.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
had  begun  payment  of  dividends  on  first  preferred  stock  in  1926,  followed  by 
payment  on  all  other  preferred  stocks  in  1929,  and  in  April,  1930,  an  initial 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum  was  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

The  improvement  since  the  war  in  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  New 
England  railroads  has  been  relatively  greater  than  that  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures. 

Comparing  the  1929  figures  with  those  of  1923: 

Increase  of  net  railway  operating  income  —  for  New  England  150  per 
cent;  for  the  United  States  thirty  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  total  revenues  —  for  New 
England  fourteen  per  cent;  for  the  United  States  eight  per  cent. 

Gain  in  net  train  load  —  for  New  England  twenty-eight  per  cent;  for 
the  United  States  thirteen  per  cent. 

Gain  in  gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour  —  for  New  England  seventy-six 
per  cent;  for  the  United  States  forty-six  per  cent. 

Increase  in  the  movement  of  freight  car  miles  per  day  —  for  New 
England  sixty-one  per  cent;  for  the  United  States  seventeen  per  cent. 

Improvement  in  ton  miles  per  unit  of  coal  consumed  —  for  New 
England  fifty-two  per  cent;  for  the  United  States  twenty-nine  per  cent. 
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The  greater  relative  gain  of  the  New  England  roads  in  these  respects  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  now  ahead  of  the  average  of  other  roads  of  the  country 
but  that  they  have  made  notable  progress  in  bringing  their  operating  standards 
into  line  with  the  best  modern  practice.  The  improvement  which  these  figures 
illustrate  has  resulted  in  better  service  to  the  public  and  greatly  improved  net 
earnings. 

From  this  summary,  dealing  with  the  New  England  railroads  collectively, 
we  may  now  review  the  outstanding  events  in  the  fifty-year  history  of  each  of 
the  three  systems  and  note  in  somewhat  greater  detail  the  causes  and  extent  of 
the  downfall  of  1908-16  and  the  recovery  of  1923-30. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  System 

The  present  New  Haven  system  is  the  result  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
railroad  building  and  consolidation,  using  the  word  “consolidation”  loosely  to 
signify  the  putting  together  in  one  form  or  another  of  separate  railroads.  To  go 
into  that  development  in  detail  would  take  too  much  space  and  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  short  account  of  the  railroads  serving  Boston.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
article  the  following  summary  will  suffice. 

The  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1833,  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  in  1844.  These  two  roads  were  merged  in  1872 
under  the  name  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  By  the 
extension  of  its  own  lines  and  the  acquisition  of  other  small  railroads  the  system 
had  in  1892  reached  Providence.  In  1893  it  leased  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1844,  which  in  1888  had  leased  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1831.  In  1898  the  New  England  Railroad  was  acquired.  This 
gave  to  the  New  Haven  system  all  of  the  rails  in  southern  New  England  except 
the  Central  Vermont,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System  of  Canada. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  had  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  its  lease  to  the 
New  Haven  in  1893  maintained  and  operated  the  Fall  River  Line  of  steamboats 
between  Fall  River  and  New  York.  Between  1893  and  1904  the  New  Haven 
acquired  all  the  other  steamboat  lines  on  the  Sound. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  the  New  Haven 
Road  was  strong  financially.  The  property  was  well  operated  and  gave  good 
public  service.  During  the  depression  of  1907-08  the  road  with  all  others 
suffered  through  loss  of  revenues  and  pressure  of  higher  operating  costs  but  the 
shrinkage  in  net  income  was  regarded  as  temporary.  It  was  about  that  time, 
however,  that  the  management,  under  Charles  S.  Mellen  as  president,  engaged 
in  an  ambitious  attempt  to  acquire  all  the  railroads  in  New  England.  By  1912 
the  New  Haven  had  acquired  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and,  through  the  ownership  by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  control  of  the  Maine 
Central.  Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  New  York  Central  for  joint 
control  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  and  for  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  under  lease  to  the  New  York  Central.  The  New  Haven 
had  also  purchased  control  of  the  greater  part  of  the  electric  railways  in  the 
territory  served  by  it  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  parts  of  Massachusetts 
and  had  acquired  a  competing  electric  railway  —  the  New  York,  Westchester 
and  Boston  —  at  the  New  \ork  end  of  the  line.  It  had  also  extended  its 
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interests  in  steamship  lines  by  the  purchase  of  control  of  the  Merchants  and 
Miners  transportation  Company,  with  lines  from  Boston  and  Providence  to 
southern  ports,  and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  with  its  “outside”  line 
to  New  York  and  services  to  ports  in  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
New  Haven  had  also  invaded  trunk  line  territory  by  purchasing  stock  control 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  YY  estern  Railway,  with  lines  from  tidewater  to  the 
heart  of  the  anthracite  region  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

This  program  of  expansion  strained  the  financial  capacity  of  the  New 
Haven  and  met  with  serious  public  opposition.  Suit  was  brought  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  and,  because  the  Boston  and  Maine  stock  control  purchase 
in  1907  had  not  had  legislative  approval,  the  New  Haven  was  ordered  to  dispose 
of  the  stock.  Pending  the  enactment  of  special  legislation  the  stock  was  sold 
to  John  L.  Billard,  who,  when  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1909  passed 
an  act  incorporating  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company,  sold  the  Boston  and 
Maine  stock  to  the  holding  company.  That  company,  whose  stock  was  owned 
almost  entirely  by  the  New  Haven  road,  was  incorporated  solely  to  acquire  and 
hold  a  majority  of  Boston  and  Maine  stock  and  by  its  charter  was  forbidden  to 
sell  any  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  without  the  consent  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature.  The  New  Haven  thus  had  control  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  through  the  holding  company.  In  1910  Charles  S.  Mellen,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Haven,  became  president  also  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Maine  Central  and  in  general  the  operation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  taken 
over  by  the  New  Haven  management. 

I  ublic  criticism  of  methods  resulted  in  a  change  in  management.  Mellen, 
who  had  been  president  since  1902,  resigned  in  July,  1913,  and  was  succeeded 
b\  Howard  Elliott.  AY  hen  he  took  office  the  plan  for  a  New  England  system 
was  changed.  Instead  of  a  central  executive  actively  controlling  all  units 
as  one,  each  w'as  to  have  its  president  and  each  property  w*as  to  be  operated 
with  a  large  degree  of  local  autonomy,  co-ordinated  by  a  chairman  who 
would  act  only  in  broad  matters  of  policy.  Under  that  plan  Howard  Elliott 
became  chairman  of  the  board,  after  acting  a  month  or  twro  as  president. 
James  H.  Hustis  w'as  elected  president  of  the  New  Haven;  Morris  McDonald 
became  president  of  both  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central; 
L.  S.  Storrs  was  elected  president  of  the  Connecticut  Company  to  operate  the 
street  railways,  and  the  intention  was  to  elect  a  separate  president  of  the  New 
England  Navigation  Company. 

YY  hile  these  steps  toward  corporate  unification  wrere  being  made,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  states  instituted  proceedings  to  compel  the 
dissolution  of  the  combination  and  the  New  Haven  directors  were  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  unlawful  conspiracy.  The  investigation  and  the  trial 
lasted  more  than  a  year  (1914-15).  The  directors  were  acquitted,  but  the 
company  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Attorney-General  under  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  the  dissolution  suit  would  be  discontinued  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  the  unified  system' would  be  dismembered.  The 
stock  of  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company,  which  controlled  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  public  trustees,  who  were  directed  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  within  a  stated  number  of  years;  the  Newr  Haven  agreed  to  relinquish 
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its  control  of  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  trolleys  and  its  stock  owner- 
t-hip  in  the  Merchants  and  Miners  and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Companies,  and 
to  cancel  the  agreement  with  the  New  Itork  Central,  giving  the  New  Haven  a 
voice  in  Boston  and  Albany  management. 

hile  the  dissolution  proceedings  were  in  progress  the  management  of 
the  l\ew  Haven  could  do  little  to  restore  the  impairment  in  morale,  earning 
power  and  sendee,  but  a  real  start  toward  rehabilitation  was  made  in  1915. 
W  ith  the  dissolution  of  the  system  Howard  Elliott  had,  in  1914,  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  and  James 
H.  Hustis  was  elected  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Elliott  brought 
in  as  his  assistant  Edward  J.  Pearson,  and  when  Elliott  resigned  as  president 
in  1916,  Pearson  was  elected  to  the  office. 

The  program  of  rehabilitation  was  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  railroad 
was  called  upon  to  carry  a  heavy  traffic  in  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
to  and  fiom  the  many  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies,  and 
the  demand  of  those  industrial  enterprises  for  capital  placed  the  railroad  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  in  competing  for  funds  for  improvements.  These 
difficulties  became  greater  in  April,  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  and  during  the  last  nine  months  of  that  year,  when  the  railroads  were 
operated  as  a  unified  system  by  a  committee  of  railroad  presidents  (known  as 
the  Railroads’  War  Board),  and  throughout  the  two  years  (1918  and  1919) 
of  federal  operation  under  a  Director  General  of  Railroads,  nothing  could  be 
done  but  take  care  of  the  immediate  pressing  demands  of  traffic.  The  New 
Ha\  en  Railroad  in  common  with  nearly  all  railroads  emerged  from  the  war 
period  in  a  weakened  state,  physically,  financially  and  in  employee  morale. 

In  1920,  with  the  restoration  of  the  pre-war  status  of  private  management, 
the  Newr  Ha\en  Board  and  President  Pearson  faced  an  exceedingly  heavy  task. 
Large  sums  had  been  borrowed  from  the  government  to  finance  physical  improve¬ 
ments  imperatively  needed  for  war  traffic  and  to  refund  maturing  obligations 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  net  income  wras  insufficient 
to  paj  inteiest  charges  on  the  existing  obligations.  The  heavily  increased  costs 
of  operation  had  not  been  met  fully  by  the  advances  in  rates.  The  general 
condition  of  the  locomotives  and  freight  cars  was  far  below  normal.  The  morale 
had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  war-time  centralization  of  powder  in  Wash¬ 
ington  anti  the  weakening  of  local  control.  The  degree  of  operating  efficiency 
was  relatively  low. 

1  In oughout  1921  and  early  in  1922  considerable  improvement  had  been 
made  but  progress  was  stopped  by  the  nation-wide  strike  of  railroad  shopmen 
on  July  1,  1922,  against  a  wage  reduction  ordered  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Board.  Ihe  poor  condition  of  equipment  interfered  with  the  regularity  of 
train  service;  the  movement  of  freight  cars  wars  impeded  and  the  serious  con¬ 
gestion  which  ensued  required  the  drastic  remedy  of  an  embargo.  These 
abnormal  conditions  continued  until  the  middle  of  1923. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  progressive  and  gratifying  improvement  and 
by  1928  the  operating  efficiency  and  quality  of  service  were  better  than  ever 
before.  Net  earnings  had  grown  in  such  substantial  degree  that  dividend 
payments,  suspended  in  1913,  were  resumed.  The  refunding  of  maturing 
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obligations  had  been  accomplished  by  an  unusual  degree  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  leaders  in  industry  and  finance,  betokening  a  renewal  of  the  former 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  management,  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  company  and  its  employees  were  re-established. 

The  nature  of  the  transformation  of  the  company,  from  one  perilously 
near  bankiuptcy  to  one  with  reasonably  adequate  earning  power  and  re-estab¬ 
lished  credit,  and  the  improvement  in  operation  is  indicated  by  a  few  figures. 
In  the  years  1921-23,  the  average  yearly  deficit  after  payment  of  interest 
charges  was  87,300,000.  In  1924  there  was  a  surplus  of  nearly  83,000,000. 
Since  then  the  surplus  has  grown  steadily.  In  1928  it  was  nearly  817,000,000 
and  in  1929  it  was  over  822,000,000.  During  1921-23  the  percentage  of 
re\  enues  taken  by  expenses  was  well  over  eighty;  in  1928  it  was  sixty-eight 
per  cent  and  in  1929  it  was  sixty-six  per  cent.  In  1923  the  efficiency  of  freight 
tiain  service,  indicated  by  the  unit,  “gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour,”  was 
12,100.  In  1929  the  comparable  unit  was  22,211.  In  1923  the  daily  mileage 
of  freight  cars  was  13.25;  in  1929  it  had  grown  to  25.81.  The  gross  ton  miles 
per  ton  of  coal  were  increased  from  10,809  in  1923  to  18,018  in  1929. 

The  remarkable  improvement  in  operating  results  may  be  credited  in 
large  part  to  the  efforts  of  Edward  J.  Pearson,  who  wore  himself  out  in  the 
task.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  tender  his  resignation  on  November  20,  1928, 
and  he  died  a  few  days  later.  Pearson  personally  worked  out  the  general 
plans  for  revision  of  yards  and  terminals.  The  Cedar  Hill  classification  yard 
and  transfer  station  and  the  new  terminal  layout  in  Providence  are  monuments 
to  his  constructive  skill.  Phe  spectacular  gain  in  operating  efficiency  was  due 
in  large  part  to  Cedar  Hill  and  the  rearrangement  of  train  runs. 

1  he  financial  affairs  of  the  company  during  this  period  of  recovery  were 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Edward  G.  Buckland,  vice-president  until  January  3, 
19_9,  and  since  then  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  refunding  of 
the  maturing  European  loan  in  the  critical  period  of  1925  by  the  enlisted 
co-operation  of  the  industrial  and  financial  leaders  of  New  England  was  a 
major  achievement  reflecting  high  credit  on  Buckland’s  administrative  ability. 

The  New  Haven  in  1930  was  again  in  possession  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Boston  anti  Maine  stock.  After  granting  several  extensions  of  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  stock  through  the  trustees  appointed  in  1914,  the 
couit  in  June,  1923,  had  dissolved  the  trust  and  instructed  the  trustees  to 
return  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company  stock  to  the  New  Haven  road. 

I  he  reoi ganization  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  1919,  following  a  period  of 
receivership,  had  increased  the  total  stock  of  the  company,  as  the  principal 
leased  lines  had  taken  preferred  stock  in  the  new  company  in  lieu  of  guaranteed 
-entals.  The  stock  held  by  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company  thereby 
became  a  smaller  part  of  the  total  —  twenty-eight  per  cent  instead  of  fifty-two 
per  cent  —  and  ceased  to  be  controlling.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  court 
in  1925  when  the  trustees,  appointed  in  1914  to  hold  the  New  Haven  owned 
stock  of  the  Connecticut  Company,  were  discharged  and  the  stock  restored  to 
the  New  Haven. 

Since  March  1,  1929,  the  operation  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  has  been 
in  charge  of  President  John  J.  Pelley,  who  came  to  the  New  Haven  after  a  sue- 
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cessful  experience  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  who 
has  maintained  the  rate  of  improvement  he  inherited  from  the  Pearson 
administration. 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  System 

1  he  origin  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system  was  in  the  charter  granted 
hy  Massachusetts  in  1833  to  the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad  to  con¬ 
struct  a  railroad  from  a  connection  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  in 
\\  ilmington  to  Andover.  1  hree  years  later  the  road  was  extended  to  Haver¬ 
hill  and  by  1837  it  had  reached  the  New  Hampshire  state  line.  From  there, 
under  a  charter  from  New  Hampshire,  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  extended 
the  line  through  Lxeter  and  Dover  to  South  Berwick,  Maine  (under  a  Maine 
charter),  where,  in  1843,  it  connected  with  the  rails  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  Railroad,  forming  a  through  route  to  Portland.  The  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth,  from  1847,  was  under  joint  control  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
load  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  was  used  bjr  both  on  equal  terms  for  their 
entrance  into  Portland.  The  Eastern  Railroad  (chartered  in  1836)  had  a  line 
from  Boston  through  Lynn  and  Newburyport  to  Portsmouth  and  competed 
for  through  traffic  with  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The  Eastern’s  independent 
entrance  into  Boston  gave  it  an  advantage  over  the  Boston  and  Maine,  as 
the  latter  had  to  depend  upon  the  Boston  and  Lowell  for  through  service 
between  Boston  and  Wilmington.  In  1845  the  Boston  and  Maine  built  its 
own  line  from  Wilmington  to  Boston  and  secured  an  advantageous  location 
for  its  station  in  Haymarket  square.  The  company  chartered  to  build  the 
Boston  extension,  and  those  owning  the  lines  east  of  Wilmington,  were  then 
merged  into  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  the  name  already  used  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 

For  over  twenty-three  years  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Eastern, 
although  intensively  competitive,  used  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth 
in  common.  The  arrangement  could  hardly  continue  between  two  such  bitter 
rivals.  In  1870  the  Eastern  succeeded  in  buying  stock  control  of  the  Portland 
road  and  proceeded  to  freeze  out  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  1871  by  canceling 
the  contract  for  joint  use.  The  Boston  and  Maine  thereupon  built  its  own 
line  from  South  Berwick  to  Portland  and  by  February  15,  1873,  it  had  its 
own  rails  and  through  service  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Portland. 

1  he  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  in  1880  had  177  miles  in  operation,  of 
which  91  were  in  Massachusetts.  Then  began  the  program  of  acquiring  other 
railroad  properties  in  its  territory.  In  1883  the  long  fight  between  the  two 
companies  was  ended  when  the  Boston  and  Maine  leased  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road,  with  its  subsidiaries,  including  the  Maine  Central.  The  next  step,  in 
1886,  was  to  lease  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  Railroad  and  thereby 
to  acquire  a  third  route  to  Portland.  Then  came  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad  in  1887  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  line  from  Lowell  to 
Nashua  and  the  lines  from  Concord  northward  through  New  Hampshire  and 
)  ermont  to  Canada.  From  Nashua  to  Concord  the  Concord  Railroad  operated 
independently  until  1890,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Boston,  Concord 

and  Montreal  Railroad.  The  latter  company  was  leased  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  in  1895. 
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for  a  short  time  in  the  early  90s  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  controlled 
by  the  1  hiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  came  to  grief  by  its  far- 
Hung  extensions  and  acquisitions,  including  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad.  During  that  time  A.  A.  McLeod,  president  of  the  Reading,  acted 
a  so  as  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  it  was  he  who  won  the  fight 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  with  the  New  Haven  road  for  control  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Railroad  running  northward  from  Springfield.  The  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  was  leased  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  1893  and  with  that  lease 
went  control  also  of  several  subsidiary  lines  in  Vermont.  The  earlier  lease 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  carried  with  it  the  control  of  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad  from  Boston  to  Northampton  and  in  1900  the  last  important 
step  in  system  building  was  the  lease  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  with  its  lines 
from  Boston  through  Fitchburg,  Greenfield  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  to  the 
Hudson  Biver,  as  well  as  the  Cheshire  Railroad  from  South  Ashburnham 
through  Keene,  N.  H„  to  Bellows  Falls,  Yt.  These  acquisitions  brought  the 
total  miles  operated  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  2,204  and  gave  the  system  a 
mHy  complete  monopoly  of  rail  transportation  in  northern  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  Since  1900  there  have  been  no  important  changes  in 
mi  eage  although  certain  leased  lines  have  been  relinquished  and  there  have 
been  a  few  abandonments  of  branch  lines.  As  constituted  in  1930,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  operates  2,000  miles  of  line. 

During  the  expansion  period  of  1880-1900  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter 
ie  company  was  prosperous  and  earned  good  dividends  on  its  stock.  Its 
securities  were  regarded  as  sound  investments  and  the  railroad  served  the 
public  satisfactorily.  The  common  stock  in  1899  sold  as  high  as  210.  The 
financial  structure,  however,  was  top-heavy  with  leases  that  called  for  fixed 
rentals  and  the  equity  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  stockholders  in  the  system 
of  operated  mileage  was  conspicuously  low.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  stock  was  but  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  capitalization  of  the 
system,  a  financial  organization  that  entailed  a  relatively  heavy  burden  of 
fixed  charges.  The  small  margin  of  safety  for  dividends  became  apparent 
during  the  depression  of  1907-08  and  for  several  years  thereafter  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company  grew  progressively  more  serious 

In  the  meantime  the  Boston  and  Maine  passed  through  a  trying  period 
uhen  the  control  passed  temporarily  to  the  New  Haven  road.  The  circum- 
s  ances  under  which  that  control  was  acquired  in  1907  and  the  subsequent 
developments  have  already  been  sketched.  In  1910  Lucius  Tuttle,  who 
ad  been  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  since  1893,  was  displaced  by 
C  harles  5s.  Mellen,  who  acted  as  president  of  the  New  Haven,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Maine  Central. 

I  he  active  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  the  New  Haven  lasted 
from  September,  1910,  until  July,  1913,  when  Mr.  Mellen  resigned.  The  new 
management  of  the  company,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Elliott,  adopted 
po  icies  intended  to  restore  public  confidence  and  good  will.  While  continuing 
to  hold  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  through  the  holding  company  the 
pioperty  was  managed  locally  under  Morris  McDonald,  who  succeeded  Mellen 
m  the  Boston  and  Maine  presidency.  McDonald  acted  also  as  president 
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of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  at  that  time  under  Boston  and  Maine  control 
through  stock  ownership,  but  after  one  year  of  service  in  the  two  positions  he 
resigned  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Maine 
Central.  The  Boston  and  Maine  sold  its  Maine  Central  stock  in  April,  1914, 
to  obtain  funds  to  apply  toward  the  partial  payment  of  the  large  floating  debt 
incurred  during  the  Mellen  regime. 

In  the  presidency  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  McDonald  was  succeeded  in 
August,  1914,  by  James  H.  Hustis,  who  had  made  an  excellent  record  in  reha¬ 
bilitating  the  Boston  and  Albany  between  1907  and  1913.  Hustis  had  left 
the  Boston  and  Albany  to  become  president  of  the  New  Haven  but  when  the 
federal  suit  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  New  Haven’s  unified  New 
England  system  Hustis  was  asked  to  take  the  Boston  and  Alaine. 

The  problems  confronting  Hustis  in  1914  were  many  and  difficult.  The 
effect  of  the  three  years  of  New  Haven  direct  control  had  been  harmful  in  its 
effect  upon  employee  morale.  Public  relationships  had  been  strained,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  Hampshire,  by  absentee  control.  In  the  effort  to  maintain 
dividends  the  standards  of  maintenance  had  suffered  and  the  normal  program 
of  additions  and  betterments  had  lagged  behind  requirements.  Under  New 
Ha\  en  management  a  good  start  had  been  made  in  physical  improvements, 
notably  in  revision  of  the  Mechanicville  classification  yard  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  general  shops  at  Billerica,  but  there  was  urgent  need  for  many  other 
extensive  improvements.  The  net  earnings  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  require  the 
suspension  of  dividends  and  were  insufficient  to  cover  all  rentals  and  interest 
charges.  Besides,  there  was  the  embarrassment  of  a  substantial  floating  debt. 

In  1915  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  catch  up  on  deferred  maintenance 
and  to  do  the  most  urgently  needed  work  in  additions  and  betterments.  While 
successful  in  the  former,  the  company,  because  of  its  weak  financial  condition, 
could  not  raise  funds  for  physical  improvements  and  the  efforts  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  were  diverted  to  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  floating  debt  in  one- 
year  notes,  many  times  extended.  The  conditions  caused  by  the  World  War 
increased  the  difficulties  and  they  became  so  great  that,  after  the  failure  of 
efforts  to  induce  the  leased  lines  to  agree  to  a  plan  for  voluntary  reorganization, 
the  only  alternative  appeared  to  be  receivership.  In  August,  1916,  Hustis 
was  appointed  temporary  receiver  and  the  railroad  was  operated  under  orders 
of  the  Court  until  January  1,  1918,  when  all  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the 
government.  Federal  operation  continued  until  March  1,  1920,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  in  collaboration 
with  the  committees  of  the  leased  lines  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  had  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  financial 
reorganization.  The  receivership  was  terminated  in  December,  1919.  Hustis 
was  re-elected  president  and  took  charge  of  operation  on  March  1,  1920,  at 
the  conclusion  of  federal  operation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  reoganization  plan  the  principal  leased  lines  gave 
l,P  their  guaranteed  rentals  and  merged  their  properties  with  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  In  lieu  of  rentals  they  accepted  preferred  stocks  of  the  reorganized 
company.  That  action  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture,  as  the  fixed  charges  were  substantially  reduced,  yet  the  net  income  of 
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19-0,  19—1  and  1923  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  of  the  charges,  to  say  nothing 
of  preferred  dividends.  That  the  1919  reorganization  had  not  gone  far  enough 
"as  quickly  apparent.  The  paramount  need  lay  in  physical  improvements 
which  would  increase  capacity  to  handle  traffic  expeditiously,  bring  down 
operating  costs,  and  increase  net  income,  but  inasmuch  as  the  reorganization 
had  failed  to  restore  the  company’s  credit,  new  funds  could  not  be  raised.  A 
further  reorganization  was  imperative. 

lo  assist  the  directors  in  the  task,  Homer  Loring  of  Boston  was  invited  to 
take  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  and  largely  through  his  efforts  and  those 
of  the  Readjustment  Committee,  assisted  by  banking  interests  in  Boston,  the 
object  was  accomplished  in  1926  without  recourse  to  a  second  receivership. 
The  stockholders  agreed  to  purchase  an  issue  of  813,000,000  of  prior  preference 
stock  or  to  surrender  a  proportionate  part  of  their  holdings  in  stock  then  out¬ 
standing.  1  he  requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  new  stock  to  be  purchased 
were  graded  according  to  the  priority  of  the  stock  then  held,  ranging  from 
twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  for  those  who  elected  to  surrender  a  part  of 
their  holdings  instead  of  subscribing  to  new  stock,  the  sacrifice  ranged  from 
six  and  one  half  to  thirty-two  per  cent,  the  largest  amounts  in  each  case  applying 
to  the  holders  of  common  stock. 

A  it h  funds  in  hand  an  extensive  program  of  improvement  work  was 
undertaken  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  terminal  situation  in  Boston 
calling  for  first  attention,  the  directors  sought  the  expert  counsel  of  George 
Hannauer,  who  had  had  extensive  and  successful  experience  in  terminal  work 
in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  plans  for  the  complete  revision  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  terminal,  including  the  North  Station  and  freight  houses  as 
"ell  as  the  yards,  were  worked  out  under  his  direction. 

In  April,  1926,  Hustis  decided  to  retire  from  active  railroad  management 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Hannauer  as  president  in  January,  1927. 
During  his  administration,  which  was  tragically  terminated  by  his  sudden 
death  in  No\  ember,  1929,  the  work  of  rehabilitation  was  carried  on  with  speed 
and  effectiveness.  Space  will  not  permit  reference  in  detail  to  the  many  major 
projects  which  were  completed,  but  in  general  the  improved  facilities,  the  new 
locomotives  and  the  thoroughgoing  supervision  of  operating  detail  accom¬ 
plished  spectacular  results,  from  the  viewpoints  of  operating  efficiency  and 
expedition  of  freight  movement. 

Ihe  extent  of  the  improvement  in  operating  efficiency  is  seen  in  the  two 
units  of  greatest  significance.  The  first,  “gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour,”  was 
10,o81  m  1923  and  21,015  in  1929,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent.  The  second, 
car  miles  per  freight  car  day,”  was  increased  from  16.7  in  1923  to  28.9  in 
1929,  a  gam  of  seventy-three  per  cent.  These  units  reflect  the  efficiency  of 
equipment  utilization.  A  third  unit,  “gross  ton  miles  per  ton  of  coal,”  reflects 
t  i e  improvement  in  that  important  item  of  expense.  The  figures  for  1923 
and  1929  were  10,990  and  17,700  respectively,  a  gain  of  sixty-one  per  cent  If 
these  figures  are  too  technical  for  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  railroad 
operating  statistics,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  significance 
of  the  statement  that  in  1922  the  average  time  of  a  freight  car  from  the  Hudson 
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river  gateways  to  Boston  was  eighty-three  hours.  In  1930  the  railroad  was 
advertising  and  maintaining  schedules  under  which  cars  were  moved  between 
the  same  points  in  eighteen  hours. 

These  improvements  in  service  and  in  operating  efficiency  could  not  fail 
to  influence  net  earnings.  Dividends  have  been  paid  on  certain  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stocks  since  1926,  and  in  April,  1930,  dividends  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent  were  resumed  on  the  common  stock.  In  the  dark  daj’s  following  the 
war  period  the  common  stock  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  low  as  7f.  In 
1929  before  the  break  in  the  stock  market  it  was  selling  above  140. 

For  several  months  after  Hannauer’s  death  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  served  also  as  acting  president  of  the 
company  and  on  April  9,  1930,  Edward  S.  French  was  elected  to  the  presidency, 
Perkins  becoming  chairman  of  the  board.  French  is  a  New  Englander,  gained 
his  railroad  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  was  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  in  managing  the  Vermont  lines  in  which  the  Boston  and 
Maine  has  a  financial  interest. 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  was  organized  in  1S67  and  grew  out  of 
the  merger  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  (incorporated  in  1831)  and 
the  Western  Railroad  (incorporated  in  1833).  The  two  railroads,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Railroad  from  the  New  York  state 
line  to  Fast  Albany,  formed  a  direct  and  through  route  from  Boston  to  Albany. 
In  1870  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  road  was  merged  with  the  Boston 
and  Albany. 

During  the  entire  period  from  1880  to  1900  the  Boston  and  Albany  was 
administered  by  William  Bliss  as  president.  Unlike  the  New  Haven  and 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  system  did  not  expand.  Outside  of  the  purchase  of 
the  branch  from  East  Springfield  to  Athol  in  1881,  the  purchase  of  that  part 
of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  between  Newton  Highlands  and 
Brookline  Junction  in  1882,  the  extension  from  Newton  Highlands  to  River¬ 
side  to  form  the  south  side  of  the  Newton  Circuit  in  1886,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  Spencer  Branch  in  18S9,  there  were  no  important  changes  in  corporate 
organization  or  in  mileage  operated.  The  road  was  managed  with  marked 
conservatism,  was  exceptionally  well  maintained  and  unusually  prosperous. 

1  he  relations  between  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York  Central 
had  always  been  friendly  and  the  New  York  Central  was  represented  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  board.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  New 
York  Central,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  decided  to  extend  its  operations 
in  New  England,  the  control  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  should  be  sought.  A 
lease  was  consummated  in  1900  on  terms  distinctly  favorable  to  Boston  and 
Albany  stockholders. 

During  the  first  year  of  New  York  Central  control  Bliss  operated  the 
Boston  and  Albany  as  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  and  in  1901  the  New 
\ork  Central  assigned  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  Edgar  Van  Etten,  to  Boston 
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to  take  over  the  management.  The  lease,  when  proposed,  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  public  opposition,  as  absentee  landlordism  was  feared,  but  the  proposal 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  During  the  first  four 
years  of  the  Van  Etten  management  there  was  little  external  evidence  of  change 
but  by  1905  service  began  to  deteriorate  and  the  employee  morale  to  suffer. 
The  situation  grew  progressively  worse  throughout  1906  and  1907  and  public 
criticism  finally  forced  the  New  York  Central  to  make  a  change.  Van  Etten 
was  retired  and  the  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  James  H.  Hustis, 
who  had  made  a  fine  record  as  general  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central! 
Hustis  successfully  restored  the  employee  morale  and  with  funds  advanced 
by  the  New  \ork  Central  made  the  physical  improvements  and  additions 
imperatively  needed.  When  Hustis  came  in  October,  1907,  passenger  trains 
were  chronically  late  and  freight  service  was  deplorably  irregular.  Within 
seven  months  the  public  service  was  restored  to  normal  quality  and  on  May  2, 
1908,  the  simple  statement  that  every  passenger  train  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
on  the  previous  day  had  reached  its  destination  on  time  had  sufficient  news 
\alue  to  get  the  front  page  headlines  of  the  morning  papers. 

Hustis  was  able  to  continue  the  program  of  rehabilitation  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  years  and  when  he  resigned  in  August,  1913,  to  become  president 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  he  turned  over  a  well  organized  and  efficiently 
operated  railroad  to  his  successor,  Howard  M.  Biscoe,  formerly  traffic  manager, 
who  since  then  has  managed  the  Boston  and  Albany  with  ability. 

When  the  New  York  Central  leased  the  Boston  and  Albany  the  funded 
debt  of  the  latter  was  only  about  $7,500,000.  The  physical  improvements  in 
additional  trackage,  revision  of  terminals,  new  engine  houses,  new  locomotives 
and  cars,  and  a  new  water  terminal  and  grain  elevator  in  East  Boston,  called 
for  heavy  capital  expenditures.  The  money  was  advanced  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  later  the  lessee  company  was  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  new  issues  of  Boston  and  Albany  bonds.  By  1916  the  funded  debt  had 
reached  825,000,000,  and  in  1930  it  was  $31,700,000.  To  the  wise  expenditure 
of  the  additional  capital  is  attributable  in  greater  part  the  maintenance  of 
high  grade  service  since  1908  and,  barring  the  war  period  and  immediately 
succeeding  years,  the  maintenance  of  net  earning  power  in  excess  of  interest 
charges  and  the  guaranteed  dividends. 

In  the  recital  of  events  connected  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad  reference 
was  made  to  an  agreement  made  between  the  New  Haven  and  the  New  York 
Central  in  1911  under  which  the  New  Haven  would  share  equally  in  the  Boston 
and  Albany  management.  It  was  primarily  a  defensive  measure  of  potential 
value  to  the  New  Haven,  but  one  which  was  never  utilized.  Throughout  the 
period  when  the  agreement  was  in  force  (it  was  canceled  in  1914)  the  New 
Haven  did  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

During  the  war  and  in  the  post-war  period  the  Boston  and  Albany,  in 
common  with  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine,  suffered  in  net  income 
nit,  unlike  the  other  two  systems,  it  had  no  serious  problems  of  financial  reorgani¬ 
zation.  During  the  years  1922-23,  when  the  freight  service  of  the  New  England 
carriers  was  marred  by  congestions  and  embargoes,  the  patrons  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  had  the  least  cause  for  complaint. 
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Rail  Consolidation  in  New  England 
When  Congress  decided,  after  the  war-time  experience  of  federal  operation 
of  radroads,  that  private  management  should  be  restored,  a  new  national  policy 
owarc  rai  carriers  was  adopted  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  For 

10  ,firSt  tHne  .thf  principIe>  already  recognized  in  court  decisions,  that  rail- 
loads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  property  devoted  to  public 
use  was  affirmatively  written  into  the  statutes.  The  1920  Act  gave  a  mandate 
o  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  establish  rates  so  that  the  carriers 
as  a  whole,  in  the  regional  groups  to  be  defined,  should  be  able,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  under  honest  and  efficient  management,  to  earn  a  fair  return.  That 
mandate,  however,  applied  to  the  roads  as  a  whole,  not  individually,  and  it 
was  recognized  that,  if  the  average  return  for  the  entire  group  in  any  region 
were  a  fair  return  it  would  necessarily  happen  that  the  prosperous  carriers 

retn  n  T,  *  **  rGtUrn  and  the  weaker  would  earn  less  than  a  fair 

return.  Ihe  problem  of  rate-making  is  to  fix  the  scale  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 

ie  earnings  of  the  strong  will  not  be  excessive  and,  on  the  other,  the  earnings  of 
the  weak  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  live  and  satisfactorily  serve  the 
communities  dependent  upon  them  for  transportation.  To  meet  the  problem 
of  the  weak  carriers,  unable  to  maintain  adequate  service  under  rates  which 
might  give  unduly  high  return  to  the  strong,  Congress  adopted  the  expedient 
of  consolidation  and  directed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  joining  together  the  weak  and  the  strong,  so  that,  instead  of  a  large 
number  of  railroads  of  varying  degrees  of  financial  strength  and  earning 
power  there  should  be  created  a  limited  number  of  systems  of  fairly  equal 
s  length,  each  of  which,  under  uniform  rates  on  competitive  traffic,  might  earn 
substantially  the  same  rate  of  return  on  value.  The  Commission  was  not 
gi\  en  power  to  require  consolidation  but  the  law  provides  that  no  consolidation 
may  be  made  unless  first  approved  by  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission 

fimd  plan  aPPr°Ve  *ny  SUCh  proposal  unIess  *  conforms  to  the  Commission’s 

The  Commission  published  its  tentative  plan  in  1921  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  and  study.  The  final  plan  was  not  published 

unti  Eeeoniber,  1929,  and  in  November,  1930,  the  whole  subject  was  still  in 
the  stage  of  debate. 

In  New  England  there  has  been  wide  divergence  of  view  on  consolidation 
In  its  tentative  program  of  1921  the  Commission  suggested  two  plans.  One 
knmvn  as  the  regional  plan,  would  have  put  together  the  New  Haven,  Boston 
and  -  lame  Maine  C  entral  and  Bangor  and  Aroostook  as  a  New  England  system, 
allowing  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Rutland  to  remain  within  the  New  York 
C  entral  system  and  the  Central  Vermont  and  Grand  Trunk  in  Maine  to  continue 
as  parts  of  the  Canadian  National  system.  The  second,  known  as  the  trunk 
Ime  plan,  would  have  allotted  the  New  Haven  to  the  Pennsylvania  or  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  Maine  Central  and  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
to  another  of  the  trunk  lines.  Each  of  the  two  plans  had  support,  but  the 
regional  plan  was  favored  by  the  majority  of  the  public. 

•  *wP!ue  WlU  n0t  Permit  tIiscussion  of  the  two  plans.  All  we  need  say  here 
is  that  the  regional  plan,  when  then  discussed,  was  favored  principally  because 
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the  New  England  public  wanted  to  run  its  own  railroads  and  did  not  care  to 
take  the  risks  of  absentee  control.  The  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the  trunk 
line  plan  were  the  greater  degree  of  competition  that  might  follow  if  two  or 
more  rival  trunk  lines  reached  into  the  central  points  of  the  region,  and  the 
greater  financial  capacit}'  of  the  trunk  lines  to  meet  the  financial  needs,  then 
acute,  of  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine.  The  subject  was  thoroughly 
studied  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  several  New  England  governors  and 
the  report  of  1923,  an  extremely  valuable  document  prepared  by  James  J. 
Storrow,  general  chairman,  threw  much  light  on  the  many-sided  problem. 
1  he  committee,  while  not  unanimous,  recommended  the  regional  plan. 

Since  the  tentative  report  was  published  and  considered  by  the  Storrow 
Committee  the  situation  has  changed  materially.  That  committee  suggested 
foi  the  New  England  railroads  a  program  of  “rehabilitation  by  co-operation’’ 
as  something  to  go  before  consolidation  of  any  kind.  Since  then  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  been  accomplished  and  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  trunk 
line  plan  financial  support  from  the  trunk  lines  —  is  now  without  force. 

In  its  final  plan  of  1929  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  abandoned 
the  tentative  suggestion  of  trunk  line  control  of  New  England  roads  and  pro¬ 
vided  instead  for  two  regional  systems,  one,  to  be  based  on  the  New  Haven, 
embracing  all  the  lines  in  Southern  New  England,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western,  and  two  bridge  lines  into  the  anthracite  region;  the  second,  to  be 
based  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  embracing  all  the' lines  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Maine,  except  the  Central  Vermont,  Grand  Trunk  and  the  main 
stem  of  the  Rutland,  io  the  Boston  and  Maine  were  to  be  added  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  and  the  branch  of  the  Rutland  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Ogdens- 
buig,  N.  \ .  1  he  present  status  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  Canadian- 

controlled  lines  would  not  be  changed. 

this  plan  has  had  little  support.  Public  sentiment  appears  to  favor  the 
maintenance  of  present  relationships  and  is  adverse,  or  at  least  lukewarm,  to 
an\  foi  m  of  consolidation  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  principle  of  con¬ 
solidation,  when  written  into  the  1920  law,  was  accepted  as  a  desirable  expedient 
because  lailroads  at  that  time  and  until  1923  were  failing  to  give  fully  adequate 
service  and  there  was  general  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  that  consolidation 
would  improve  the  situation.  Since  1923  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  especially 
the  railroads  of  New  England,  have  made  a  remarkable  recovery  and  the 
universal  testimony  of  shippers  is  that  rail  service  has  never  been  better.  There 
is,  then,  a  disposition  to  let  well  enough  alone  and  to  shy  away  from  experiments, 
the  wisdom  of  which  is  debatable.  So  far  as  consolidation  is  concerned,  New 
England,  in  1930,  is  just  where  it  was  when  the  law  was  enacted  in  1920,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  immediate  change.  V  hile  this  is  being  written  (April, 
1931)  another  committee,  like  the  Storrow  Committee  of  1922,  appointed 
early  in  1930  by  the  New  England  governors,  is  studying  the  problem  but  has 
not  yet  made  its  recommendations. 

The  Terminal  Situation  in  Boston 
bince  1880  there  have  been  many  changes  in  railroad  terminals  in  Boston. 
At  that  time  there  were  separate  passenger  stations  for  eight  railroads  —  the 
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New  Haven  used  the  Park  Square  Station,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Old 
Colony  stations  were  on  Ivneeland  street,  the  New  York  and  New  England 
occupied  a  site  at  the  foot  of  Summer  street,  the  Boston  and  Maine  used  a 
pretentious  building  in  Haymarket  square,  and  the  Fitchburg,  Eastern  and 
Boston  and  Lowell  had  their  passenger  terminals  on  Causeway  street. 

A  Union  Station  on  Causeway  street  was  considered  as  early  as  1887,  after 
the  Boston  and  Maine  had  leased  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  but 
the  North  Station  was  not  completed  until  1894,  with  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  as 
a  tenant.  That  station  served  its  purpose  satisfactorily  for  a  generation  and 
has  but  recently  disappeared.  Its  demolition  began  in  December,  1927,  and 
on  November  14,  1928,  the  new  structure  on  the  same  site  was  formally  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  site  of  the  old  Fitchburg  Station  is  now  occupied  by  a  modern, 
thirteen-story  office  building  which  on  three  floors  houses  the  general  offices 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  On  the  location  of  the  old  Lowell  Depot  now  stands 
a  modern  hotel.  Over  the  waiting  rooms  and  concourse  of  the  train  shed  of 
the  new  station  there  is  a  large  arena,  known  as  the  Boston  Garden.  The 
station  handles  more  passengers  than  any  other  railroad  station  in  the  United 
States  used  by  but  one  railroad. 

The  project  for  the  South  Union  Station,  on  the  site  of  the  old  station  of 
the  New  England  Railroad,  first  took  shape  when  the  Boston  Terminal  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  in  1890.  Three  companies  were  party  to  the  first 
agreement  —  the  New  Haven  (operating  the  Boston  and  Providence  and  the 
Old  Colony),  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  England  Railroad.  Before 
the  terminal  was  well  under  way  the  New  England  was  merged  into  the  New 
Haven.  The  South  Station  was  used  first  in  1899  by  the  New  England  and 
Old  Colony  trains,  then  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  then  by  the  Boston 
and  Providence  in  1900.  When  built,  it  was  the  largest  passenger  station  in 
the  LTnited  States  and  for  a  long  time  it  handled  more  passengers  than  any 
other  station  in  the  country.  Its  interior  has  recently  been  largely  reconstructed, 
the  train  shed  being  separated  from  the  station  proper. 

Coincidently  with  the  construction  of  the  South  Station  the  Boston  and 
Albany  built  new  passenger  stations  at  Trinity  place  and  Huntington  avenue, 
and  the  New  Haven  provided  one  in  the  Back  Bay.  The  latter  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1928  and  was  replaced  by  a  smaller  but  better  designed  building. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  extensive  freight  terminal  of  the  New  Haven 
road  in  South  Boston  was  the  real  estate  sold  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  in  1881.  The  construction  of  the  South 
Station  interfered  with  the  facilities  of  the  Old  Colony  and  the  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  properties  of  the  New  Haven  in  South  Boston  were  gradually 
expanded  to  take  care  of  the  freight  business  of  the  three  separate  lines.  The 
New  Haven  now  has  extensive  yards,  freight  houses  and  piers  in  that  location 
and  serves  the  Commonwealth  Pier,  the  Army  Base  and  the  dry  dock. 

With  the  opening  of  the  South  Station  the  Boston  and  Albany  developed 
its  yards  at  Exeter  street  for  passenger  service  and  at  Huntington  avenue 
and  Beacon  Park  (Allston)  for  freight  service.  In  1907-08  the  Beacon  Park 
terminal  was  completely  revised  and  an  additional  engine  house  constructed. 
Within  the  past  two  years  the  engine  terminal  has  been  completely  rebuilt. 
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The  revision  of  the  Somerville  yard  has  already  been  mentioned.  To 
design  a  classification  yard  in  the  limited  area  available  so  as  to  serve  all  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  lines  radiating  from  Boston  was  a  difficult  problem. 
The  solution  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  late  George  Hannauer.  It  involved 
the  relocation  of  the  main  passenger  line  of  the  Southern  Division  and  the 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  what  was  known  as  Asylum  Hill.  The  material 
was  used  to  fill  in  the  approaches  to  the  North  Station,  formerly  over  water 
and  supported  by  piling.  The  new  classification  yard  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  improvement  in  service  and  reduction  in  operating  expenses  than  any  other 
single  factor.  In  1930  a  new  engine  house,  with  everything  of  the  latest  type 
of  development,  was  put  in  service  for  Fitchburg  division  locomotives. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  public  agitation  to  compel  the  railroads 
to  electrify  their  lines  within  the  metropolitan  district.  Indeed,  the  South 
Station,  when  constructed  in  1896-99,  provided  a  subway  and  loop  for  electric 
service.  The  social  advantages  of  electrification  are  obvious  —  elimination 
of  smoke,  less  noise,  possibilities  of  using  “air  rights,”  enhancement  of  real 
estate  values  —  and  there  would  be  economies  in  operation.  Besides,  electric 
operation  would  increase  traffic  handling  capacity.  Since  the  agitation  was  at 
its  height  the  suburban  passenger  traffic  by  rail  has  not  grown  and  the  operating 
economies  under  the  existing  traffic  are  not  now  sufficient  to  justify  the  heavy 
additions  to  fixed  charges  incident  to  electrification.  For  that  reason  the 
railroads  entering  Boston  are  not  voluntarily  planning  for  electrification  and 
the  Legislature  and  Public  Service  Commission  are  not  inclined  to  force  expendi¬ 
tures  which  would  be  uneconomic  and  place  a  burden  upon  other  traffic. 


Editorial  Note 

Professor  Cunningham’s  thorough  and  comprehensive  article  was  prepared  before  the 
report  of  the  New  England  Governors’  Railroad  Committee,  published  in  May,  1931,  revived 
the  old  question  of  railroad  consolidations,  which  at  one  time,  as  he  observes,  seemed  likely 
to  fade  out  of  public  notice  through  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  status  quo.  The  financial 
straits  of  the  railroads,  which  have  forced  them  to  petition  for  an  increase  in  rates  and  to 
consider  a  general  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  general  needs  of  the  New  England  section 
have  brought  the  subject  once  more  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion.  The  disclosure  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  through  extensive  purchases  of  stock  had  obtained  a  large  hold 
on  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  also  excited  alarm,  since  it  seemed 
to  many  to  threaten  the  transfer  of  control  over  all  three  of  the  principal  New  England  systems 
to  outside  interests. 

The  report  of  the  Governors’  Committee,  from  which  Rhode  Island  dissented,  favored 
a  consolidation  of  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  however,  considerable  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  policy  of  permitting  the 
acquisition  of  these  roads  by  competing  trunk  lines,  the  excellent  service  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  furnishing  a  favorable  precedent.  The  controversy  still  continues,  with  federal, 
state  and  municipal  officials  and  the  railroads  themselves  putting  forth  a  variety  of  opinions, 
but  none  of  the  plans  proposed  has  yet  received  such  a  preponderance  of  support  as  to  promise 
a  definite  course  of  action. 

A  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  published  July  22,  1932,  provides 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  under  certain  conditions,  shall  dispose  of  its  New  Haven 
and  Boston  and  Maine  holdings,  but  the  order  is  not  compulsory  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the  railroad  will  accept  it. 
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RAPID  TRANSIT  PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 


By  HENRY  I.  HARRLMAN 

“Fifty  years  of  Boston.”  The  phrase  itself  stirs  the  imagination.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  that  relatively  small 
segment  of  it  called  Greater  Boston  in  the  span  of  fifty  years  since  1880!  The 
way  of  living  has  gone  through  changes  almost  revolutionary  in  so  far  as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  day-by-day  habits  of  the  people. 

That  particular  sphere  of  activity  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write  about 
relates  to  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  rapid  transit  improvements. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  growth  of  a  community,  industrially, 
commercially  and  socially,  than  an  adequate  system  of  transit  facilities.  The 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  depends  largely  on  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  move  about.  Their  degree  of  health  and  happiness,  too,  depends 
in  large  measure  on  a  good  transportation  system  which  permits  them  to  live 
in  the  suburbs  at  some  distance  from  their  work. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway 

At  the  outset,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  describe  the  present  organization  and 
extent  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  Since  July  1,  1918,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Public  Control  Act  passed  that  year,  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  has  been  managed  by  a  board  of  five  public  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  primary  reason  for 
the  change  from  private  to  public  management  arose  from  the  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  the  railway  found  itself  in  the  few  years  prior  to  1918,  due  to 
various  causes,  perhaps  chief  of  which  was  the  requirement,  willingly  accepted 
by  the  old  company  in  1897,  that  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  fare 
be  limited  to  five  cents.  In  the  face  of  mounting  costs  of  labor  and  material 
during  the  war,  this  fare  was  inadequate.  Other  causes,  which  need  not  be 
entered  into  here,  were  undoubtedly  contributory  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
private  management. 

The  1918  Act  called  for  a  temyear  term  of  public  control,  but  provided 
that  it  should  continue  indefinitely  unless  terminated  by  a  two-year  notice 
to  the  stockholders  or  unless  the  railway  were  bought  by  the  Commonwealth, 
or  some  political  subdivision,  under  the  terms  of  the  option  to  buy  contained 
in  the  Act.  Since  the  expiration  of  this  ten-year  period  the  Legislature  has 
sought  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  what  should  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  basic  organization  of  the  railway.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  public  sen¬ 
timent  on  the  subject,  the  Legislature  this  year  (1930)  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  a  referendum  on  the  ballot  in  the  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  railway, 
plus  the  city  of  Revere,  on  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  operation  of  the 
railway  should  be  returned  to  private  management,  or  public  control  should 
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bo  continued,  or  the  railway  bought  outright  by  the  district  and  managed  by 
it.  The  result  of  the  vote  on  November  4  this  year  (1930)  is  as  follows:  For 
return  to  private  management,  60,601;  for  continuance  of  public  control, 
109,166;  for  public  ownership,  91,933.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  voters 
in  the  district  served  showed  a  decided  preference  for  continuance  of  the  present 
method.  The  vote  on  the  referendum  is  not  binding  on  the  Legislature  but 
is  simply  indicative  of  the  opinion  of  the  voters  living  within  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  District.* 

Under  the  1918  Public  Control  Act  the  trustees  were  required  to  operate 
the  system  on  a  service-at-cost  basis,  the  fare  being  raised  or  reduced  as  the 
revenues  were  insufficient  or  more  than  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  service, 
in  which  are  included  all  operating  expenses,  the  carrying  charges  on  publicly 
owned  extensions,  dividends  on  the  various  classes  of  stock,  etc.  For  the  first 
year  of  public  control  ending  June  30,  1919,  there  was  a  deficit  of  85,415,500.13, 
of  which  81,000,000  was  paid  from  the  reserve  fund,  83,980,151.67  from  an 
assessment  by  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  cities  and  towns  served,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  act,  and  8435,348.46,  a  retroactive  wage  award  made  in  July, 
1919,  from  receipts  of  that  fiscal  year.  From  the  first  year  of  public  operation 
to  1930  there  has  been  no  deficit.  Of  the  original  83,980,151.67,  which  was 
assessed  upon  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  served,  82,630,818.32,  or  about 
two-thirds,  has  been  repaid  out  of  revenues. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  is  a  comprehensive  and  interlinking  system 
of  rapid  transit,  surface  and  bus  lines  serving  the  following  cities  and  towns: 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Medford,  Malden,  Everett,  Chelsea,  Newton, 
Brookline,  Arlington,  Watertown,  Belmont  and  Milton.  The  district  served 
is  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  1,338,000  and  an  area  of  about  104  square 
miles.  The  total  private  investment  of  the  railway  as  of  December  31,  1929, 
was  8113,500,000.  The  investment  in  leased  lines  was  81,147,000.  The 
investment  in  publicly  owned  subways  and  tunnels  was  860,550,000,  on  which 
the  railway  pays  annual  carrying  charges  of  approximately  four  and  one  half 
per  cent.  The  total  mileage  of  track  as  of  December  31,  1929,  was  about 
473  miles,  of  which  57  miles  was  third  rail  rapid  transit  track.  The  total 
bus  route  mileage  as  of  that  same  date  was  about  290.  The  railway  owned 
as  of  December  31,  1929,  about  1,450  surface  cars  and  528  rapid  transit  cars. 
At  present  it  owns  about  360  buses.  Its  standard  fare  is  ten  cents,  with  a 
reduced  local  rate  now  of  five  cents.  About  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  riders 
are  now  being  carried  at  the  reduced  rate.  The  system  offers  transfers  and 
interchange  so  that  people  of  the  metropolitan  district  can  travel  from  one 
part  of  the  district  to  the  other.  This  interchange  for  a  single  fare  from  one 
line  to  another  and  from  one  class  of  service  to  another  has  been  of  advantage 
to  the  people  of  the  district,  and  differentiates  the  service  in  Boston  from  the 
service  in  many  other  large  cities.  The  total  railway  revenues  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1929,  were  slightly  over  834,000,000.  The  railway 
carried  354,214,990  revenue  passengers  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1929, 
or  an  average  of  approximately  1,000,000  a  day,  and  operated  56,684,985 

*  Editorial  Note. —  The  disposition  of  this  question  by  the  Legislature  of  1931  is  recorded  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  which  includes  a  summary  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  by  Mr.  Harriman. 
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revenue  miles.  The  average  fare  per  revenue  passenger  that  year  was  9.626 
cents.  The  total  number  of  employees  at  present  is  about  7,950.  The  total 
pay  roll  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1929,  was  $16,090,000. 

Transportation  Facilities  in  1880 
An  account  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  the  transportation  facilities  of  Greater  Boston  will  need  to  be  some¬ 
what  sketchy,  touching  only  the  high  lights  over  a  period  which  has  been  rich 
in  accomplishments.  Picture  the  transportation  facilities  of  1880.  Numerous 
companies  were  transporting  people  from  the  nearby  suburbs  into  Boston 
and  back  again  by  means  of  the  single  truck  horse  car,  sixteen  feet  in  length 
and  seating  twenty-two  passengers,  undoubtedly  a  picturesque  vehicle,  but 
with  its  slow  and  halting  movement  hardly  an  efficient  means  of  transportation. 
In  1887  practically  all  the  transportation  lines  serving  Boston  and  vicinity 
were  consolidated  into  the  system  known  as  the  West  End  Street  Railway 
Company.  In  its  second  annual  report  the  West  End  Street  Railway  stated 
that  it  owned  7,728  horses,  1,841  cars,  and  that  over  the  253  miles  of  track 
which  it  either  owned  or  leased,  104,243,000  passengers  had  been  carried  duiing 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1889,  for  a  total  of  16,573,000  miles  operated. 
The  total  assets  of  the  railway  amounted  to  $13,929,000.  A  good  way  to 
estimate  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1890  is  to  compare  these 
figures  with  those  shown  above  for, the  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 

On  January  1,  1889,  the  first  electric  car  line  in  the  district  was  operated 
between  Boston  and  Brookline.  Electrification  proved  so  practical  that  in  a 
few  years  the  entire  system,  excepting  a  few  minor  lines,  was  equipped  for 
electricity.  With  the  march  of  progress  the  horse  car  was  forced  from  the 
picture,  the  last  line  in  Boston  disappearing  on  December  24,  1900. 

Tremont  Street  Subway 

That  the  traffic  problem  is  not  a  new  thing  to  Boston  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  street  congestion  led  to  the  construction  of  the  first  subway  in  Boston. 
A  careful  study  was  made  by  a  commission  of  what  had  been  done  abroad  in 
the  direction  of  subway  construction  and  the  possibilities  at  home.  The  Legis¬ 
lature,  acting  upon  the  commission’s  report,  passed  acts  in  1892  and  the  next 
two  years  authorizing  Boston  to  construct  a  subway  immediately  under  parts 
of  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets.  All  the  cars  operated  on  these  streets  were 
to  be  operated  underground  and  the  tracks  were  to  be  removed  from  the  sui- 
face.  The  Boston  Transit  Commission  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in 
1894  for  the  purpose  of  building  this  subway,  which  is  owned  by  the  City  of 
Boston  and  was  leased  to  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 

The  Tremont  Street  Subway  was  opened  to  the  public  from  the  Public 
Garden  to  Park  street  on  September  1,  1897,  and  the  balance  on  September  3, 
1898.  This  was  the  first  subway  to  be  constructed  for  trolley  car  operation  in 
America.  It  is  not  quite  two  miles  in  length.  It  has  four  tracks  throughout 
its  length  except  between  Scollay  square  and  Park  street,  fihe  two  tracks 
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from  North  Station  to  Pleasant  street  were  used  for  elevated  trains  from  June 
10,  1901,  to  November  30,  1908,  when  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel  was 
made  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  ends  of  the  Elevated.  This  first 
subway  not  only  meant  quicker  transportation  for  those  using  the  trolleys  but 
aided  materially  in  clearing  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  other  traffic,  thus  helping  to  relieve  for  some  years  what  had  become  a 
serious  condition.  It  met  with  immediate  and  great  success,  although  a  peti¬ 
tion  circulated  in  April  of  1894  and  signed  by  many  merchants  and  citizens 
declared  that  the  petitioners  were  “unalterably  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
any  subway  in  any  portion  of  the  City  of  Boston,  whether  for  the  alleged  pur¬ 
pose  of  accommodating  surface  or  elevated  roads,  or  both,  being  convinced  that 
such  construction  would  seriously  interfere  with  travel  and  traffic,  proving 
ruinous  to  hundred  of  merchants  and  in  the  end  failing  to  relieve  congestion 
or  promote  rapid  transit.”  So  complete,  however,  was  the  public  favor  won 
by  this  project  that  never  again  was  it  necessary  to  argue  the  general  desirability 
of  a  subway  or  tunnel  as  a  means  of  transportation. 

The  “Elevated” 

About  this  time  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  first  appeared. 
(  bartered  in  1894,  this  company  was  ostensibly  organized  for  the  operation 
of  a  system  of  elevated  railways  on  single  posts,  a  system  then  known  as  the 
“Meigs”  system.  The  original  purpose  was  never  carried  out  because  sufficient 
capital  could  not  be  raised  for  the  project.  In  1897  the  Act  of  three  years 
earlier  was  amended,  permitting  the  company  to  construct  an  elevated  railway 
in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  should  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Railroad 
C  ommissioners.  It  was  under  the  Act  of  1897  that  the  present  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  was  organized.  The  new  company  was  authorized  to  lease,  and  did 
lease,  the  West  End  Street  Railway  under  terms  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners. 

Bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  the  only  rapid  transit  route  was  the  Tremont 
Street  Subway.  7  he  new  company  undertook  to  construct  additional  rapid 
transit  facilities  and  to  provide  a  unified  system  of  surface,  elevated  and  sub¬ 
way  lines  with  a  five-cent  fare  and  free  transfer  privileges  for  a  single  journey 
of  any  length  in  the  same  direction.  Under  the  1897  Act,  the  five-cent  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  rate  of  fare  was  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  rapid  transit  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  since  1900  either  by  the  City  of  Boston  or  by  the 
Elevated  Company  and  to  show  how  these  facilities  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  Boston  in  shortening  the  time  needed  to  reach  the  center  of  the  city 
from  the  suburbs  and  adjacent  communities. 

1  he  first  sections  of  elevated  railway  built  by  the  company  were  those 
between  Sullivan  square  and  Guild  street  (just  beyond  Dudley  street)  and 
the  Atlantic  Avenue  Elevated  between  the  North  Station  and  Castle  street,  a 
length  in  both  of  about  seven  miles.  This  construction  was  completed  during 
the  summer  of  1901.  Trains  were  operated  through  the  Tremont  Street  Sub¬ 
way  anil  on  the  elevated  structures  between  Dudley  street,  Roxbury,  and 
Sullivan  square,  Charlestown.  Between  Dudley  street  and  Sullivan  square 
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the  running  time  on  the  surface  had  been  forty-five  minutes  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  elevated  train  service  reduced  it  to  twenty-one  minutes.  1  he  Atlantic 
Avenue  Elevated  joined  the  North  and  South  Stations,  a  convenience  of  great 
value  to  travelers  who  were  passing  through  Boston.  1  he  elevated  train 
service  helped  develop  the  residential  sections  of  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain  and 
Dorchester  at  the  southerly  side  of  Boston,  and  the  northerly  communities  of 

Somerville,  Medford,  Malden  and  Everett. 

The  extension  from  Dudley  street  to  Forest  Hills,  two  and  one-half  miles 
in  length,  was  opened  in  November,  1909,  and  reduced  the  running  time  between 
these  two  stations  from  sixteen  minutes  to  eight  minutes.  The  Everett  exten¬ 
sion  of  slightly  more  than  one  mile  was  opened  in  March,  1919.  Both  addi¬ 
tions  were  built  and  are  owned  by  the  company.  These  two  extensions  fur¬ 
thered  the  purpose  of  the  original  structure  and  lessened  by  many  minutes  the 
time  needed  to  reach  Boston  from  points  in  Forest  Hills,  West  Roxbury,  Ros- 
lindale  and  Hyde  Park,  and  from  the  northern  section. 

Washington  Street  Tunnel 

The  next  important  advance  in  rapid  transit  was  the  construction  of  the 
Washington  Street  Tunnel.  This  strip  of  tunnel,  about  a  mile  and  a  quartei 
in  length,  straightened  the  crooked  spine  of  the  Elevated  system.  It  made 
possible  the  restoration  of  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  constructed,  namely,  the  operation  of  surface  cars. 
The  tunnel  still  further  cut  the  running  time  from  Dudley  street  to  Sullivan 
square  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen  and  one-half  minutes.  It  provided  a 
straight  course  under  the  busiest  street  of  the  busiest  section  in  New  England. 
Because  of  its  peculiar  position,  with  its  eight  stations,  four  in  either  direction, 
the  tunnel  is  in  effect  a  great,  elongated  terminal.  It  became  possible  to 
operate  six,  seven  or  even  eight  car  trains,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
Elevated  system  by  seventy  per  cent.  The  tunnel  was  completed  and  opened 
to  the  public  November  30,  1908.  It  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  City  of 
Boston  and  is  leased  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 

Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel 

The  Elevated  system  provides  a  good  means  of  rapid  transit  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction.  Let  us  consider  now,  for  a  few  moments,  the  other 
main  artery  of  the  railway  system,  namely,  the  line  known  as  the  (  ambridge- 
Dorchester  Tunnel,  which  goes  part  way  in  an  easterly  and  westerly,  and  part 

way  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction. 

The  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  consists  of  a  subway  in  Cambiidge 
for  13,200  feet,  a  reservation  in  the  middle  of  Cambridge  Bridge  for  1,950  feet, 
an  elevated  structure  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  bridge  for  about  675  feet  and  a 
tunnel  under  Beacon  Hill,  the  City  Proper,  Fort  Point  Channel  and  South 
Boston,  to  a  point  east  of  Andrew  square,  measuring  about  15,230  feet;  then 
the  track  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  continues  over  a  former  steam  railroad 
right  of  way  for  a  distance  of  about  three  and  one-half  miles  to  Ashmont  Station. 
The  total  distance  from  Harvard  square  to  Ashmont  Station  is  nine  miles. 
That  part  of  the  Cambridge  tunnel  in  Cambridge  and  the  structure  on  the 
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Boston  side  of  the  bridge  was  built  by  the  Railway  Company  from  1909  to 
1912  and  was  sold  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at  cost  by  legis¬ 
lative  provision  in  1918.  It  is  leased  to  the  Elevated  Railway.  The  portion 
of  the  tunnel  in  Boston  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  is 
leased  to  the  railway.  The  section  from  Harvard  square  to  Park  street  was 
opened  on  March  23,  1912;  from  Park  street  to  Washington  Station,  April  4, 
1915;  from  Washington  to  South  Station,  December  3,  1916;  from  South  Station 
to  Broadway,  December  15,  1917;  from  Broadway  to  Andrew,  June  29,  1918; 
from  Andrew  to  Fields  Corner  on  November  5,  1927,  and  from  Fields  Corner 
to  Ashmont,  September  1,  1928.  The  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  connects 
with  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  at  Park  street  and  with  the  main  line  Elevated 
at  Washington  street.  It  afforded  a  vast  improvement  in  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  entire  district.  Thousands  of  people  were  enabled  to  make  a 
complete  journey  via  the  rapid  transit.  It  brought  many  of  the  communities 
served  by  the  district  much  nearer  each  other  in  point  of  time.  Residents  of 
these  communities  were  given  a  ride  on  a  fast-moving  train  instead  of  a  slow- 
moving  surface  car  on  congested  streets. 

Simply  as  an  example  of  time  saving,  the  running  time  between  Harvard 
square  and  Park  street  was  reduced  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight  minutes. 
It  may  readily  be  appreciated  what  this  and  similar  savings  in  time  spread 
over  a  period  of  years  mean  to  thousands  of  people  riding  every  day. 

Another  important,  although  indirect,  contribution  from  the  construction 
of  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  is  the  removal  from  the  streets,  in  part, 
if  not  entirely,  of  many  of  the  cars.  This  has  left  the  streets  more  open  for 
the  use  of  automobiles  and  other  vehicles  and  has  been  a  factor  operating  to 
defer  expensive  street  widenings  or  the  construction  of  new  streets. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  transportation  system  was  the  opening  on 
December  21,  1929,  of  the  so-called  high  speed  trolley  line  from  Ashmont  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  southerly  terminus  of  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  system,  to 
Mattapan.  This  construction  is  on  the  surface  over  an  old  steam  railroad  right 
of  way.  It  is  free  from  traffic  interference  and  there  are  only  six  stops  between 

Ashmont  and  Mattapan.  As  traffic  demands  grow  from  the  development  of 

the  communities  served,  this  high  speed  trolley  line  can  be  converted  into  a 
system  for  trains  and  the  train  service  extended  from  Ashmont  to  Mattapan. 
This  last  trolley  line  extension  furnishes  an  excellent  service  in  the  communities 
located  to  the  south  of  Boston.  From  Mattapan  to  the  center  of  Boston  the 
running  time  is  now  twenty-six  minutes,  which  has  meant  a  saving  of  nine 

minutes  each  way  in  getting  from  Mattapan  to  the  center  of  Boston.  This 

piece  of  construction,  the  last  link  in  the  Dorchester  extension  of  the  Cambridge 
Tunnel,  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston,  and  is  leased  to  the 
railway. 

East  Boston  Tunnel 

I  have  discussed  in  some  detail  the  two  main  stems  of  the  railway  system. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  important  transit  facilities  which  connect 
at  one  or  more  points  with  these  two  main  stems  and  form  part  of  the  network 
of  rapid  transit  lines.  The  East  Boston  Tunnel,  running  in  part  under  Boston 
harbor,  extends  from  Maverick  square,  East  Boston,  to  Bowdoin  square.  This 
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strip  of  tunnel  is  about  two  miles  long.  The  section  between  Maverick  square 
and  Scollay  square  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  on  December  30, 
1904,  and  the  section  from  Scollay  square  to  Bowdoin  square  was  opened  on 
March  18,  1916.  The  tunnel  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston 
and  is  leased  to  the  railway.  This  tunnel  was  used  by  surface  cars  until  April 
21,  1924,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  third  rail  train  system.  When  built 
for  street  car  operation,  this  was  believed  to  be  the  first  structure  ever  built 
under  tidewater  for  street  cars.  Maverick  square  is  only  one  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  Old  State  House,  and  yet  before  the  tunnel  was  built  thirty 
minutes  was  consumed  in  traveling  this  distance.  When  the  cars  were  operated 
in  the  tunnel,  this  running  time  was  reduced  to  five  and  one  half  minutes. 
With  the  substitution  of  train  service  the  time  was  further  reduced  to  four 
minutes.  From  no  other  section  can  people  reach  a  downtown  destination  so 
quickly.  The  tunnel  connects  directly  with  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Elevated, 
with  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel  and  with  the  Tremont  Street  Subway. 
Moreover,  from  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel,  connections  may  be  made  with 
the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel,  and  from  the  Tremont  Street  Subway 
with  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  and  the  Boylston  Street  Subway. 

East  Cambridge  Viaduct 

The  East  Cambridge  Viaduct  extends  from  Lechmere  square,  East  Cam¬ 
bridge,  through  the  West  End  of  Boston  to  the  North  Station,  where  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  elevated  and  subway  system.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
June  1,  1912.  It  was  built  and  is  owmed  by  the  Railway  Company.  It  is 
about  one  and  one-fifth  miles  in  length  and  it  crosses  the  Charles  river  on  an 
ornamental  concrete  viaduct  about  1,700  feet  long,  near  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  bascule  drawbridge  which  is  electrically  operated.  This  extension  helped 
to  relieve  some  of  the  most  congested  streets  in  the  center  of  Boston.  It  pro¬ 
vided  better  transportation  for  parts  of  both  Somerville  and  Cambridge,  reduced 
by  about  two  thirds  the  running  time  from  Lechmere  square  and  enabled 
many  residents  of  Somerville  to  reach  the  business  center  of  Boston  five  minutes 
sooner  than  by  the  main  line  Elevated  from  Sullivan  square.  The  Viaduct 
makes  connection  at  North  Station  with  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Elevated,  the 
Everett-Forest  Hills  Elevated,  and  the  Tremont  Street  Subway,  from  any  one 
of  which  a  transfer  may  be  made  to  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel. 

Boylston  Street  Subway 

The  Boylston  Street  Subway  extends  from  Kenmore  Station  to  the  Tre¬ 
mont  Street  Subway,  connecting  directly  with  it  under  Charles  street.  It  is 
used  for  trolley  car  operation.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  October  3,  1914. 
Arlington  Station  in  this  subway  was  built  later  and  was  opened  November  13, 
1921.  The  length  of  the  subway  is  about  one  and  one  half  miles.  The 
Boylston  Street  Subway  saved  ten  minutes  in  running  time  for  almost  all  the 
residents  of  Brighton,  Allston  and  Brookline  and  for  many  of  the  residents  of 
Newton  and  Watertown.  Incidentally,  this  subway  was  a  great  step  in  reliev¬ 
ing  traffic  congestion  on  Boylston  street.  The  Boylston  Street  Subway  is 
really  a  continuation  of  the  Tremont  Street  Subway  in  a  westerly  direction 
beyond  Charles  street.  By  reason  of  this  connection  with  the  Tremont  Street 
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Subway  riders  have  a  direct  transfer  at  Park  street  to  the  Cambridge- 
Dorchester  Tunnel,  at  Scollay  square  to  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  and  at  North 
Station  to  the  main  line  Elevated  and  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Elevated.  More¬ 
over,  by  transferring  at  Park  street  to  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  and 
riding  one  station  beyond  Park  street,  passengers  have  a  direct  connection  with 
the  Washington  Street  Tunnel. 

Governor  Square  Extension 

At  the  present  time  the  Boylston  Street  Subway  is  being  extended  under 
Kenmore  square  beneath  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Blandford  street  and 
beneath  Beacon  street  to  Carleton  street.  This  extension  is  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  traffic  congestion  at  Kenmore  square.  As  the  need 
develops  in  the  future,  however,  the  extended  branches  of  the  Boylston  Street 
Subway  can  be  prolonged  under  either  Commonwealth  avenue  or  Beacon  street 
to  points  beyond  those  now  authorized.  This  extension  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  by  the  City  of  Boston  will  be  owned  by  the  city  and  leased  to  the 
railway. 

Cost  of  Rapid  Transit  System 

It  might  be  well  to  show  at  this  point  the  public  and  private  investment 
in  rapid  transit  facilities,  as  of  September  20,  1930. 

The  following  subways  and  tunnels  were  constructed  by  the  City  of  Boston, 
are  owned  by  it,  and  leased  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway: 


Tunnel  or  Subway 

.Cost 

Annual 

Carrying 

Charges 

Tremont  Street  Subway . 

East  Boston  Tunnel . 

$4,402,958  25 

9.540.885  66 
7,946,608  35 

6.510.886  49 
1,652,371  93 

12,193,879  9S 
10,751,473  24 

$198,133  13 
429,339  85 
357,597  38 
292,989  89 
SO, 553  13 
548,724  60 
483,816  30 

Washington  Street  Tunnel . 

Boylston  Street  Subway . 

Cambridge  Connection . 

Dorchester  Tunnel . 

Dorchester  Rapid  Transit  Extension . 

Under  Construction. 

Governor  Square  Extension  (estimate) . 

$52,999,063  90 

$4,935,000  00 

$2,391,154  2S 

$222,075  00 

The  following  section  of  tunnel  was  constructed  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway,  sold  to  the  Commonwealth  in  1918,  and  leased  to  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway : 

Annual  Carrying 
Cost.  Charges. 

Cambridge  Tunnel  (with  structure  on  Boston  side  of  bridge) . .  $7, 964,000  00  $398,093  34 


The  following  rapid  transit  lines  were  constructed  by 
Railway  and  are  owned  by  it: 


the  Boston  Elevated 

Coat. 


$25,846,627  62 
4,310,488  20 


Elevated . 

East  Cambridge  Viaduct 


$30,157,115  82 


. 
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Plans  in  the  Making 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  existing  rapid  transit  facilities  in 
Metropolitan  Boston.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  development  over  a 
period  of  years  has  shown  a  high  degree  of  foresight  and  planning.  The  rapid 
transit  lines  form  the  backbone  of  the  transportation  facilities  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  what  conditions  would  be  in  Boston  today  if  these  main 
lines  radiating  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  had  not  been  built.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Boston  would  be  a  much  smaller  and  more  provincial  city  and 
that  the  other  cities  and  the  towns  in  the  district  would  not  have  developed 
to  their  present  importance.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have 
had  the  benefit  of  living  away  from  the  relatively  crowded  and  unhealthy 
sections. 

We  cannot,  however,  stop  where  we  are.  Improvements  are  much  needed 
in  certain  sections  of  the  transportation  district.  Plans  are  now  in  the  making 
for  the  development  of  two  new  routes,  using,  in  part,  sections  of  the  existing 
rapid  transit  system.  The  present  plans  call  for  improvements  substantially 
as  follows: 

Route  No.  1,  to  begin  at  or  near  the  junction  of  South  Huntington  and 
Huntington  avenues  and  follow  the  general  line  of  Huntington  avenue  to  Stuart 
street,  thence  along  Stuart  street  and  Columbus  avenue  and  under  the  Common 
to  a  new  station  to  be  constructed  near  the  present  Park  street  station,  thence 
under  Beacon  Hill  to  a  connection  with  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  at  Bowdoin 
square,  thence  via  the  present  East  Boston  Tunnel  to  Maverick  square  and 
thence  by  new  construction  to  a  terminal  at  or  near  Day  square,  East  Boston, 
with  provision  for  a  future  connection  with  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn 
Railroad. 

Route  No.  2,  to  begin  in  the  Brighton  section  of  the  city,  west  of  Harvard 
avenue,  and  in  general  follow  the  line  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Kenmore 
square,  thence  via  the  present  Boylston  Street  and  Tremont  Street  Subways  to 
a  point  on  Canal  street  near  the  North  Station,  thence  via  the  present  elevated 
structure  and  the  Viaduct  to  Lechmere  square,  and  thence  by  new  construction 
along  the  general  line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  through  Winter  Hill 
and  Davis  square  to  a  terminal  in  North  Cambridge  or  Arlington. 

The  cost  of  route  No.  1,  when  completed,  is  estimated  at  §23,400,000  and 
that  of  route  No.  2  at  $17,000,000,  making  a  total  of  §40,400,000.  The  present 
sentiment  is  that  the  two  routes  should  be  constructed  in  their  entirety  but  that 
the  construction  be  spread  over  several  years.  These  routes  would  be  operated 
with  third  rail  trains  and  would  greatly  improve  the  service  to  the  Huntington 
avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Brookline  sections,  the  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Brighton  and  Newton  sections,  the  Somerville,  North  Cambridge  and  Medford 
sections,  and  East  Boston  and  the  section  to  the  north.  At  some  future  time 
it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  rapid  transit  service  from  Forest  Hills 
southerly  to  the  West  Roxbury  district  and  to  extend  the  service  from  Everett 
northerly  to  Malden.  The  most  pressing  needs,  however,  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  construction  of  the  two  routes  described. 
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We  are  now  in  possession  of  a  system  of  transportation  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  in  the  country.  Completion  of  these  proposed  exten¬ 
sions  would  provide  Greater  Boston  with  a  system  of  transportation  unlikely 
to  be  surpassed. 

Another  improvement  for  which  plans  are  in  the  making  is  the  construction 
of  a  station  on  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  at  Charles  street.  This 
station  would  be  of  value  to  the  many  thousands  of  persons  going  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  which  is  nearby.  It  would  also  help  improve  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  residents  of  the  Beacon  Hill  district. 

Trend  in  Transportation  Facilities 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  anybody  to  attempt  to  picture  the  transportation 
system  of  the  metropolitan  district  far  in  the  future.  Who  could  have  forecast 
in  1880  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since?  One 
does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet,  however,  to  say  that  the  future  development 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  additional  underground  transit  facilities  in  which 
rapid  transit  trains  are  used.  Traffic  congestion  on  the  streets,  interfering 
as  it  does  with  trolley  operation,  and  the  desire  of  the  public  for  speedier  trans¬ 
portation  can  be  met  only  by  extending  that  type  of  service  which  in  the  past 
has  demonstrated  its  worth  in  satisfying  the  public  and  holding  its  patronage. 

Twenty  thousand  passengers  a  day  are  now  using  the  high  speed  service 
between  Mattapan  and  Ashmont,  which  is  far  more  than  it  was  anticipated 
would  use  this  service  so  soon  after  its  opening.  Forty  thousand  more  passen¬ 
gers  are  using  the  Dorchester  Tunnel  daily  than  did  so  before  the  extension 
beyond  Andrew  square.  In  fact,  at  present,  90,000  passengers  are  using  the 
Dorchester  extension  daily  to  some  point  beyond  its  previous  terminus.  No 
better  indication  of  the  public’s  response  to  rapid  transit  facilities  can  be  found 
than  in  the  liberal  use  of  such  facilities  immediately  after  they  are  provided. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  way  buses  will  figure  in  the  transportation  picture 
of  the  future.  The  Elevated  early  recognized  the  value  of  the  bus  as  an  adjunct 
to  street  car  and  rapid  transit  lines.  Today  the  Elevated  is  operating  364 
buses,  and  twelve  and  one  half  per  cent  of  its  total  revenue  car  miles  and 
almost  twenty-two  per  cent  of  its  surface  mileage  is  represented  by  this  form  of 
transportation.  The  service  rendered  by  bus  lines  is  in  large  part  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  service  formerly  rendered  by  street  cars  in  outlying  sections.  The 
bus  is  also  useful  in  sparsely  populated  sections  and  in  streets  too  heavily 
congested  for  street  car  operation.  In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  buses  will  increase. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  limited  number  of  passengers  which  can  be  carried  in 
a  bus,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  buses  will  ever  render  more  than  auxiliary 
service  to  the  backbone  of  our  transportation  system,  which  must  be  its  rapid 
transit  lines. 


Editorial  Note 

Two  matters  that  were  pending  when  Mr.  Harriman  wrote  his  article  have  since  been 
decided  by  action  of  the  Legislature.  The  new  station  at  Charles  and  Cambridge  streets  has 
been  authorized  and  is  now  in  use,  having  been  constructed  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
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inent  of  Public  Utilities  and  opened  on  February  27,  1932;  and  the  “public  management  and 
operation  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,”  provided  for  in  1918,  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  definitely  until  July  1,  1959.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement,  however,  have  been 
modified  in  important  respects.  A  summary  of  the  more  important  changes,  kindly  provided 
by  Mr.  Harriman,  follows: 

“Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act,  approved  May  19,  1931, 
under  which  public  control  of  the  Elevated  was  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
beginning  July  1,  1931,  and  ending  June  30,  1959.  This  Act  provided  that  funds  for  the 
retirement  of  all  classes  of  preferred  stock  should  be  obtained  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  District,  and  reduced  the  rate  of  dividend  on  the  common 
stock  from  six  per  cent  to  five  per  cent.  The  savings  effected  by  the  lower  dividend  rate  on 
the  common  stock  and  the  retirement  of  the  preferred  stocks  and  through  a  reduction  in 
taxes  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about  a  million  dollars  annually.  A  special  trust  fund, 
originally  established  for  retirement  of  the  second  preferred  stock,  was  made  available  for 
paying  the  balance  of  $1,349,333.35  remaining  due  the  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  Elevated 
as  the  result  of  a  deficit  assessed  upon  them  in  1919. 

“This  Act  extending  public  control  provides  that  if  a  deficit  occurs,  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Council,  consisting  of  the  Mayors  and  chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  of  all 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Transit  District,  may  determine  whether  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
raise  fares  to  prevent  a  further  deficit  or  to  maintain  the  rate  of  fares  then  in  effect. 

“The  Act  also  reduces  by  a  very  substantial  sum,  as  compared  with  the  1918  purchase 
option,  the  amount  which  would  be  required  for  the  Commonwealth  or  any  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  to  exercise  the  option  to  purchase  the  railway.” 
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THE  HARBOR  AND  SHIPPING  OF  BOSTON,  1880=1930 


By  GEORGE  CASPAR  HOMANS 

There  is  not  much  romance  about  glacial  sand  heaps  at  the  mouths  of 
insignificant  creeks  at  the  head  of  a  bay.  Boston  has  the  sweep  of  no  river, 
the  majesty  of  no  mountains  to  make  a  famous  harbor.  Yet  it  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  New  England  to  bring  strength  and  sometimes  beauty  out  of  home¬ 
liness.  In  the  last  fifty  years  Boston  has  brought  out  of  her  mud  flats  a  modern 
harbor,  but  at  the  same  time  she  has  lost  almost  all  the  Boston-owned  shipping 
that  gave  the  harbor  character  and  fame.  It  is  a  half-century  of  beginnings 
and  endings,  of  gain  and  loss. 

The  study  of  maps,  even  in  these  days  when  they  are  no  longer  garnished 
with  sea  serpents  and  mermaidens,  is  always  fascinating.  On  the  map  Boston’s 
geographical  advantages  seem  great  and  a  great  deal  too  much  has  been  said 
about  them.  Look  at  her  shoved  off  in  a  corner  between  Canada  and  the 
rest  of  America.  True,  she  is  nearer  Europe,  and,  strangely,  South  America, 
than  other  American  North  Atlantic  ports,  but  it  is  only  by  a  negligible  mile¬ 
age,  and  she  is  correspondingly  farther  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
produces  the  export  cargoes.  Her  advantage  is  on  the  wrong  half  of  the  route, 
for  water  transportation  is  much  cheaper  than  land  transportation.  Even 
then  the  handicap  is  greater  than  it  should  be,  for  while  the  North  Atlantic 
Steamship  Conference  can  quote  equal  ocean  rates  to  Europe  from  all  ports 
on  this  coast,  yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  fixing  the  railroad 
rates  from  behind  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Coast,  traditionally  gives  Baltimore, 
Norfolk  and  other  southern  ports  an  arbitrary  differential  aid  larger  than  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  shorter  haul  warrant.  Boston  loses  her  advan¬ 
tage  by  sea,  Baltimore  keeps  hers  by  land;  and,  until  some  favorable  change 
is  made  in  the  present  rate  structure,  the  improvements  of  the  last  fifty  years 
in  Boston  harbor  are  utterly  of  no  avail.  Furthermore,  though  the  citizens  of 
Boston  were  great  railroad  builders  in  the  Far  West,  they  lacked  the  foresight 
to  secure  a  Boston-owned  trunk  line  through  the  Middle  West  to  Chicago. 
Just  before  1880  they  pierced  the  Berkshire  barrier  with  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
but  that  was  largely  an  extravagant  gesture,  since  at  the  same  time  no  rail¬ 
road  was  created  the  sole  interest  of  which  was  to  bring  long-distance  freight 
to  Boston.  She  must  take  the  left-overs. 

Suppose  we  are  coming  up  the  bay  to  Boston  Harbor.  The  “rock-bound” 
coast  is  dangerous,  but  uninterestingly  low  —  ledges  alternating  with  beaches, 
hidden  in  haze  or  fog.  We  raise  Minot’s  Light,  its  dark  torso  standing  out 
of  the  sea,  then  the  chubby  red  lightship,  which  first  went  on  watch  in  1895, 
then  pick  up  our  pilot  from  either  the  straight-stemmed  schooner  “Liberty,” 
or  the  more  modern  spoon-bow  knockabout  “Pilot,”  Burgess-designed,  which 
take  turns  on  station,  drifting  in  circles  or  riding  out  the  gales. 
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Now  that  we  have  taken  our  pilot  we  can  go  in,  not  neglecting  to  get 
from  time  to  time  a  good  “fix”  on  the  chart.  Looking  through  the  two  ocean 
gateways,  guarded  by  Graves  and  Boston  Lights,  Boston  Harbor  seems  to 
have  been  laid  out  on  two  axes,  northeast  and  northwest,  as  if  to  face  the  two 
great  winds  that  curse  her  in  winter.  The  northeast  axis,  running  from  the 
Graves  to  Quincy  bay,  is  the  more  symmetrical  and,  artistically,  the  city  should 
have  been  established  at  Quincy  at  the  head  of  the  vista.  After  the  rocky 
outworks  of  the  Brewsters,  Lovell’s  Island  takes  the  shock  of  the  sea,  bolstered 
by  Gallop’s  and  George’s  and  flanked  to  the  north  by  Point  Shirley  and  Deer 
Island,  to  the  south  by  Point  Allerton  and  Hull.  Behind  this  rampart  come 
Long  and  Peddock’s  Islands,  with  little  Rainsford  between,  and  Squantum 

and  Hough’s  Neck  carry  out  the  balance. 

Boston,  however,  was  not  placed  symmetrically.  She  was  tucked  m 
under  the  hills  to  the  northward,  and  the  northwest  axis  from  the  Brewsters 
to  Beacon  Hill  was,  until  lately,  all-important.  Here  ran  the  channel,  deep 
but  tortuous,  up  which  the  homeward  bound  Northwestmen  or  East  Indiamen 
had  to  beat,  heavy  with  long  voyaging.  First  the  tall  white  shaft  of  Boston 
Lio-ht-  oldest  lighthouse  in  America,  which  figures  lovingly  in  the  corners  of  so 
many  Boston  ship-portraits.  Then  a  turn  opposite  forbidding  Fort  Warren 
and  off  the  shoals  on  which  the  spider-like  “Bug”  light  squatted  until  it  was 
burned  down  a  few  years  ago.  Then  a  shoot  through  the  Narrows  between 
the  bluffs  of  Lovell’s  and  Gallop’s  Islands  in  the  brown  froth  of  the  tide.  I  hen 
a  turn  back  to  the  westward  at  Nix’s  Mate,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  pirates 
still  hang  in  chains,  and  at  last  the  old  channel  empties  into  President  Roads, 
with  the  Hill  in  sight. 

Interesting  as  the  Narrows  channel  is,  practically  it  has  not  much  to  say 
for  itself.  Dredged  to  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  and  a  width  of  a  thousand 
feet  between  1807  and  1892,  it  has  about  reached  its  limits  in  both  directions. 
The  Broad  Sound  channel  on  the  northeast  axis,  running  from  northward  of 
the  Graves  to  President  Roads,  was  originally  much  shallower  than  the  Nar¬ 
rows,  for  several  shoals  made  out  from  Deer  Island  with  only  seventeen  feet 
over  them  at  mean  low  water.  It  was,  however,  “Broad”  instead  of 
“Narrow,”  and  it  was  the  logical  approach  to  Boston  for  shipping  from  Europe. 
Broad  Sound  is  divided  into  a  north  and  south  channel.  Though  the  south 
channel  was  the  first  attacked  and  was  dredged  by  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  and  a  width  of  twelve  hundred  between 
1892  and  1905,  it  is  the  thirty  by  fifteen  hundred  foot  cut  in  the  north  channel, 
completed  1902-16,  together  with  a  twelve  hundred  foot  passage  of  the  same 
depth,  undertaken  at  the  time,  from  President  Roads  to  the  docks  whici 
constitutes  the  present  Boston  main  ship  channel,  the  deepest  and  shortest 
entrance  to  any  American  port.  Moreover,  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  channel, 
further  dredging  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  and  a  width  of  nine  hundred  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1917,  and  work  on  it  was  begun  in  August ,1930. 
It  is  hard  work  in  Broad  Sound.  Any  sort  of  bottom  may  be  met  —  hard  pan, 
sand  or  mud  —  and  the  bucket  dredge  instead  of  the  easier  suction  dredge 
must  be  used.  To  go  along  with  the  Broad  Sound  development,  the  tall  gray 
Graves  Light  was  lifted,  1903-05,  on  the  ledge  of  the  same  sinister  name, 
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the  outermost  outwork  of  the  harbor.  Boston’s  approaches,  broad,  deep, 
■well  lighted,  are  thoroughly  modern. 

The  islands  are  the  really  characteristic  part  of  the  harbor.  Sandy  and 
smooth,  whale-backed  and  bare,  with  several  cliff-slides  where  wind  and  tide 
have  bitten  at  them,  they  miss  their  old  covering  of  trees.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  they  be  reforested.  Several  have  disappeared  or  are  only  just 
awash,  such  as  Half  Moon  Island  in  Quincy  bay  and  Nix’s  Mate,  though  that, 
no  doubt,  is  because  of  the  pirate’s  curse.  No  longer  on  holidays  do  parties 
sail  down  the  harbor  and  picnic  on  them;  instead  they  are  made  to  serve  all 
sorts  of  turns,  mostly  prosaic.  There  is  a  school  on  Thompson’s  Island,  a 
prison  on  Deer,  a  quarantine  station  on  Gallop’s,  a  City  Almshouse  and  Hospital 
on  Long,  and  an  incinerating  plant  on  Spectacle,  which  is  supposed  to  burn  up 
old  truck  horses  for  their  glue  and  which  makes  itself  felt  to  leeward.  Beside 
these  there  are  some  ten  forts  scattered  about,  some  with  high  stone  battlements 
and  an  Old  World  look,  such  as  Fort  Independence  on  Castle  Island,  others  more 
modern.  At  present  they  are  manned  by  skeleton  crews. 

South  of  the  ship  channels,  behind  the  islands,  lie  the  three  great  shallow 
bays  of  Dorchester,  Quincy  and  Hingham,  with  their  tributary  rivers  winding 
up  to  factories  and  salt  marshes.  There  are  important  dredging  works  in  the 
first  two,  especially  the  cutting  of  the  twenty-four  foot  channel  to  the  Fore 
River  shipyards.  In  every  case  the  Federal  Government  has  kept  the  deeper 
part  of  these  channels  dredged,  the  state  co-operating  with  local  interests  to 
carry  shallower  cuts  farther  inland. 

From  President  Roads,  where  the  coasting  schooners  lie  at  anchor  waiting 
for  a  berth,  to  the  docks  and  the  Hill,  runs  a  broad  straight  stream.  It  has  been 
dredged  steadily  since  1867  and  is  now  twelve  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty-five 
feet  deep,  with  an  increase  to  forty  feet  authorized.  But  it  is  filling,  not  dredging, 
that  becomes  conspicuous  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor.  To  starboard,  as 
we  come  in,  are  the  Governor’s  Island  flats  running  out  from  the  back  side  of 
East  Boston,  which  have  been  filled,  in  rather  desultory  fashion,  since  1916. 
A  large  slip  is  to  be  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  The  Airport  covers  a 
great  part  of  the  completed  filling  and  at  some  time  perhaps  will  include  the 
island  itself.  Aside  from  these,  the  whole  space  may  eventually  be  covered 
with  docks  and  factories,  though  that  future  seems  a  little  distant  now.  A 
thirty-foot  anchorage  basin,  begun  in  1902,  lies  between  flats  and  channel, 
usually  crowded  with  shipping.  To  port,  South  Boston  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  Boston’s  future.  Originally  marsh,  the  developments  there  are, 
with  the  ship  channel,  the  principal  glories  of  the  modern  port.  At  the  end  of 
the  point,  the  Castle  Island  fiats  were,  unlike  the  others  across  the  harbor, 
almost  completely  filled  in  1919-20.  Then  comes  the  Army  Base  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  World  War, — the  largest  overseas  pier  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  beside  it. 
Farther  up  are  the  Fish  Pier  and  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5,  built  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  1914  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  Directors  of.  the  Port  of  Boston 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hugh  Bancroft.  All  of  these  for  size  and  efficiency 
are  unexcelled  in  the  world,  but  pitting  piers,  however  mighty,  against  a  few 
cents  in  differentials  is  like  relying  on  Goliath  to  beat  David. 
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Fort  Point  channel  and  its  extension,  the  South  bay,  are  picturesque 
vestiges  0f  the  Boston  that  once  was  a  peninsula,  but  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
even  them  in  the  futile  interest  of  automobile  traffic.  Here  the  lumber  schooners 
wander  through  the  drawbridges,  their  masts  going  by  at  the  ends  of  the  streets; 
here  the  sugar  tramps  dock,  descendants  of  ancient  carriers  of  molasses  and  rum. 

The  waterfront  of  Boston  Proper  is  coeval  with  the  China  trade.  Her  blocks 
of  warehouses  of  gray  Quincy  granite,  her  angular  wharves,  with  the  tide  rising 
and  falling  on  their  green  piles,  might  have  been  found  on  the  Thames  in 
Dickens’  time.  But  T  Wharf  was  deserted  by  the  fishing  fleet,  except  for  the 
Italians,  a  few  years  ago  and  the  others  are  almost  all  given  up  to  insignificant 
coasters.  The  United  Fruit  steamers  alone  make  a  picaresque  spot  of  red  and 
white  at  the  foot  of  State  street.  This  decay  is  symbolic. 

Charlestown  is  another  story.  Here,  where  the  Tudor  ice  ships  used  to 
dock,  are  the  Hoosac  Docks  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  built  in  the  80s  to  take 
care  of  the  trade  pouring  through  the  new  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Navy  Yard,  are  the  Mystic  Docks  of  the  same  railroad.  Up  the 
Charles  the  Charles  River  Basin  with  its  dam  and  lock,  finished  in  1908,  seems 
hardly  a  part  of  the  harbor,  but  schooners  and  barges  penetrate  the  railroad 
bridges  and  the  Viaduct  to  the  Cambridgeport  canals.  And  the  vision  of  the 
red  sweep  of  Beacon  Hill  with  its  houses  and  churches,  standing  out  in  clear 
easterly  weather  across  the  blue  Basin,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  on  any  river  or 
harbor  in  the  world. 

The  Mystic  today  sweeps  chemicals  and  fertilizer  instead  of  rum  and  new 
ships  down  from  Medford;  Chelsea  creek  still  has  charm,  however,  with  her 
Meridian  street  boneyard  where  the  out-of-work  coasting  schooners  wait  and 
hope.  Channels  have  been  dredged  in  both  streams,  of  thirty  and  twenty-five 
feet,  respectively,  with  state  and  private  interests  as  elsewhere  carrying  shallower 
cuts  on  from  the  second  bridges.  East  Boston  is  the  stamping  ground,  aside 
from  ship-repair  shops,  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  just  as  Charlestown  belongs 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  South  Boston  to  the  New  Haven.  And  railroads 
alone,  these  days,  make  a  port  important. 

Yet  Boston  Harbor  is  not  a  catalogue  of  docks;  it  is  a  living  thing.  The 
old  Hill  presides  over  it,  sometimes  very  fierce  in  a  sharp  winter  northwester, 
with  his  golden  helmet  and  his  huge  Custom  House  spear,  the  clouds  driving 
over  his  crest  like  foam  over  a  reef.  The  chop  licks  along  the  rusty  wall-sides 
of  anchored  ships  and  the  whole  harbor  is  full  of  the  bite  and  wet  freshness  of 
the  first  scent  of  salt  water.  Vessels  swing  in  the  stream  and  the  ridiculous  tugs 
and  ferryboats  scuttle  back  and  forth,  some  of  the  latter  with  old  fashioned 
walking  beams  sawing  energetically  up  and  down.  On  other  days  the  cool  of  a 
summer  southeaster  just  spots  the  tide  with  slow  catspaws  and  a  golden  haze 
hangs  over  the  islands.  No  one  pays  much  attention  to  an  oil  tanker  making 
port  and  less  to  a  Bluenose  coaster,  overwhelmed  with  lumber,  drifting  up 
Broad  Sound.  Yet  always  beyond  the  haze  lie  Boston’s  horizons,  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  sometimes  the  northwester  clears  the  weather  and  drives  our 
ships  to  sea. 

Harbors,  you  see,  are  all  very  well,  but  they  live,  not  by  docks  and  channels, 
but  by  the  ships  in  them.  Boston  as  a  ship-owning  port  and,  I  feel,  as  a  self- 
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respecting  port,  decayed  with  the  sailing  ship  and  the  last  fifty  years  include  the 
crisis  of  this  decay.  The  Civil  War  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  “Ala¬ 
bama  ”  and  correspondingly  high  insurance  rates  account  for  only  a  small  share 
of  the  blame;  cotton  mills  and  a  correspondingly  high  tariff  are  the  real  offenders. 
'Fhe  Civil  War  fixed  the  industrial  system  on  the  country  and  Boston  shipping 
failed  to  cope  with  it;  there  was  neither  steel  nor  coal  in  Massachusetts  and 
even  the  wood  was  far  more  plentiful  in  Maine.  Most  of  Boston  s  ships  came 
to  be  built  “Down  East.”  Boston  had  been  too  successful  with  the  old  tech¬ 
nique;  she  lacked  flexibility  to  change  to  the  new.  The  masters  of  her  ships 
still  carried  Cape  Cod  or  North  Shore  names:  Lothrop,  Perkins,  Hathaway,  and 
so  on,  but  the  seamen  were  foreigners.  The  old  “merchants”  lacked  the  capital 
for  the  new  era  of  huge  organization  and  a  narrow  margin  of  profits;  they  went 
out  of  business  or  became  brokers  and  managing  agents  for  the  ships  of  other 
ports. 

But  the  sailing  ship  died  hard.  For  instance,  on  April  12,  1886,  three 
steamers  and  forty-one  sailing  ships  entered  Boston,  from  foreign  parts  only. 
Twenty-two  were  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  sixteen  from  Caribbean  ports, 
and  one  each  from  England,  Africa,  South  America  and  the  East.  1  he  total 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  was,  of  course,  much  less  than  that  handled  by  the 
harbor  today,  the  color  they  lent,  much  more.  It  is  the  scattering  arrivals 
from  the  long-haul  trades  that  represent  the  real  decay  of  Boston  shipping. 
With  Europe  our  commerce  was  largely  carried  by  British  and  German  steamers, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Boston  brigs  and  barkentines  still  brought  occasional 
cargoes  of  salt  from  Trapani  and  other  harbors  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  Italian 
barks  continued  to  make  passages  up  to  the  eve  of  the  W  orld  W  ar.  W  ith 
the  Azores  Islands  a  regular  and  very  famous  sailing  packet  service  was 
maintained  by  the  barks  “Kennard”  and  “Sarah,”  owned  by  E.  A.  Adams  of 
Boston.  “Sarah’s”  last  arrival  here  was  on  April  3,  1895. 

The  renowned  Cape  Horners  usually  loaded  for  California  at  New  York 
and  returned  to  Europe  with  grain,  so  that  the  tall  full-rigged  ships  which 
represented  Boston  —  “Northern  Light,”  “Centennial,’  “Triumphant,” 
“Sacramento,”  “Sachem,”  “Antelope”  and  the  rest  —  seldom  saw  their 
hailing  port,  though  they  made  its  six  letters  on  their  transoms  well  known  in 
the  Pacific.  They  were  owned  in  small  fleets  by  the  successors  of  the  old  one- 
man  “merchant”  firms — Edward  Lawrence,  Henry  Hastings,  George  B. 
Lombard,  Thayer  and  Lincoln  and  others.  William  F.  Weld  and  Company 
were  the  largest  owners  of  sailing  ships  in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War 
and  were  the  best  known  of  all  Boston  shipping  companies.  “Great  Admiral,” 
sold  in  1897,  was  the  last  ship  to  fly  their  Black  Horse  house  flag.  Spars  and 
lumber  occasionally  moved  here  from  the  West  Coast,  but  the  trade  was  not 
then  as  important  as  it  is  now,  and  Boston  was  never  much  touched  by  the 
legend  of  the  “Yankee  blood-boats”: 

“As  soon  as  the  hooker  was  over  the  bar, 

—  To  me;  way,  hey,  blow  the  man  down  — 

The  mate  knocked  me  down  with  the  end  of  a  spar. 

—  Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down.” 


' 
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The  Eastern  Trade  —  China,  Philippines,  Malaya,  India  and  Australia 
was,  however,  very  close  to  Boston’s  heart.  Except  for  the  ban  Francisco  run, 
the  big  full  riggers  were  used  nowhere  else  and  many  crossed  the  Pacific  from 
California  for  a  cargo  home  from  the  East.  Here  the  New  England  industries 
were  a  real  aid  to  Boston  shipping,  for  they  demanded  a  constant  supply  of 
hemp,  jute  and  wool  for  coarse  textiles.  Refrigeration  had  by  this  time,  though, 
pretty  well  killed  ice  as  an  export  cargo  and  the  export  of  the  most  amazing 
of  all  “Yankee  notions”  melted  away.  The  Philippine  Islands  trade  in  jute, 
hemp  and  sugar  was  always  the  richest  strand  of  Boston  s  eastern  commerce. 
From  Manila,  Cebu  and  Iloilo  her  portly  East  Indiamen  drifted  home  over  the 
golden  seas,  arriving  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week.  Just  on  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  trade  died;  the  last  American  sailing  ship  from  the  Philippines 
was  “John  Currier”  of  New'buryport  on  July  25,  1899;  the  last  from  China 
made  port  the  same  year.  Australia,  notwithstanding  Boston’s  rank  as  the 
world’s  greatest  wool  market,  seldom  sent  her  fleece  here  except  through  London. 
Charles  Brewer  and  Company  were  one  of  the  ablest  Boston  shipping  houses. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  the  arrival  of 
their  “Manuel  Llaguno”  from  Singapore  in  1904  is  the  real  end  of  Boston  s 
sailing  trade  with  the  East;  and  they  did  not  finally  go  out  of  business  until 

the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  African  traffic  was  the  most  interesting  of  any  carried  on  by  Boston 
ships  and  has  outlasted  them  all.  It  began  with  rum  and  slaves;  it  dealt  in  palm 
oil  and  hides  in  its  quieter  days  and  is  not  yet  dead.  Through  two  and  a  half 
centuries  the  methods  have  hardly  changed;  tiny  schooners,  brigs  and  barks 
have  slipped  into  the  green  estuaries,  over  the  bars  of  great  rivers,  gradually 
getting  together  a  cargo,  sometimes  by  rather  primitive  bartering.  Adda, 
Axim,°  Accra,  Ivonakri  and  Goree  were  favorite  ports  on  the  Guinea  Coast, 
and  from  them  the  traders  often  came  home  by  way  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
or  the  West  Indies,  as  in  middle  passage  days.  The  ninety-ton  schooner, 
“M.  E.  Higgins,”  of  New  London  was  not  too  small  for  the  business,  and  the 
schooners,  “^Orleans,”  “Harry  Ivnowlton”  and  “D.  A.  Brayton,”  the  barks, 
“Rebecca  Goddard,”  “Jennie  Cushman,”  “Fantee”  and  “Fury,”  were  steady 
traders  through  the  80’s.  Sailing  commerce  with  the  East  Coast  was  less  long 
lasting  but  even  more  colorful.  Zanzibar  and  the  ports  of  Tamatave  and 
Mojanga  in  Madagascar  were  the  most  popular.  Here  the  bark  “Glide”  and  the 
fast  “Taria  Topan”  were  the  last  survivors  of  that  Salem  specialty,  the  African 
trade,  just  as  their  larger  contemporaries,  the  ships,  “booloo,  Mindoro 
and  “Panay,”  were  the  last  Salem  East  Indiamen.  Both  of  them  reached 
Aden  in  Arabia  several  times.  Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Company  of  Boston 
managed  most  of  the  East  Coast  ships.  Their  bark,  “Joseph  A.  Ropes,”  home¬ 
ward  bound  from  Madagascar,  slid  up  on  the  Grampus  Ledges  off  Cohasset 
in  a  northeaster,  August  29,  1886.  Her  skipper  allowed  that  generally  he  had 
been  cheerful  about  life,  but  now  at  last  was  discouraged.  Before  the  stranding 
he  had  beaten  up  to  Boston  Light  three  times  only  to  be  forced  offshore  again 
each  time;  furthermore,  a  whale  had  stove  in  his  bow  off  the  African  Coast, 
and,  last  of  all,  his  wife  had  died  at  sea  and  now  was  in  the  hold,  pickled  in  a 
cask  of  rum.  Happily  “Joseph  A.  Ropes”  got  off,  only  to  be  lost  six  years 
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later  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  “Taria  Topan”  was  sold  in  1893  and  went 
ashore  on  Horn  Island  off  South  America  the  next  year.  The  Guinea  ships, 
however,  carried  into  the  enlightened  twentieth  century  a  technique  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  Captain  Kidd. 

The  South  American  trade  was  more  important  than  the  African,  though 
less  distinguished.  It  went  through  several  phases.  The  nitrate  passage  to 
Chile  was  never  as  vital  to  Boston  sailing  ships  as  it  was  to  those  of  Liverpool 
or  Nantes.  I  he  little  full-rigger  ‘‘Independence”  and  others  of  our  ships 
went  out  several  times  to  Pisagua  or  Valparaiso  but  lumber  carrying  to  River 
Plate  ports  or  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  Southern  Brazil,  with  now  and  then 
a  lading  of  hides  home,  took  the  time  of  a  far  larger  Boston  tonnage.  Here 
the  powerful  firm  of  John  S.  Emery  and  Company  almost  monopolized  the 
business,  and  their  smart  barkentines,  “Rachel  Emery,”  “John  S.  Emery” 
and  so  on,  sailed  regularly  well  into  the  new  century.  Later  on,  when  the 
River  Plate  lumber  trade  from  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Atlantic  Coast  ports  became 
almost  the  last  stand  of  the  square-rigged  ship,  because  the  steam  tramps  could 
not  afford  to  spend  the  long  time  necessary  for  unloading,  the  Emery  firm  and 
John  G.  Hall  and  Company  managed  a  number  of  splendid  British  steel 
clippers  in  the  traffic:  “Brynhilda,”  “Timandra,”  “Pass  of  Balmaha,”  “Avon,” 
Snowden,  “Rhine”  and  “Belmont.”  “Pass  of  Balmaha,”  besides  breaking 
the  record  between  Boston  and  the  River  Plate  with  a  thirty-four  day  passage  in 
1908,  was  captured  during  the  war  and  became  Count  Luckner ’s  famous  German 
raider,  “heeadler.  “Belmont,”  owned  by  J.  G.  Hall  and  Company,  was  the 
last  square-rigged  vessel  with  “Boston”  on  her  stern.  The  story  of  the  barken- 
tine  Herbert  Fuller  is,  of  course,  the  classic  of  the  South  American  trade. 
She  sailed  from  Boston  for  Rosario  in  the  Argentine  on  July  8,  1896.  On 
July  13  the  first  mate,  Bram,  slaughtered  the  captain,  the  captain’s  wife  and 
the  second  mate  with  an  axe  while  they  slept  —  at  least  that  is  what  the  man  at 
the  wheel  later  swore  he  saw  through  the  cabin  skylight.  Lester  Monks,  an 
invalid  passenger,  took  charge.  The  rotting  bodies  were  towed  astern  in  a  boat 
until  the  ‘  Herbert  Fuller”  was  taken  into  Halifax.  Bram  was  found  guilty,  but 
was  later  pardoned,  and  appeared  in  Boston,  not  so  long  ago,  as  owner  and 
master  of  a  schooner  out  of  Jacksonville.  The  “Herbert  Fuller”  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  war. 

1  he  story  moves  from  the  aristocratic  and  unimportant  to  the  plebeian 
and  vital.  I  he  pomp  of  Africa  and  the  East  were  Boston  luxuries;  the  bulk 
of  her  foreign  commerce  has  been  carried  on,  since  Governor  Winthrop’s  day, 
with  the  \\  est  Indies.  In  the  80’s  hundreds  of  her  brigs  and  schooners  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Caribbean,  from  Demerara  down  in 
Guiana  to  Progreso  in  Mexico.  Salt  from  Grand  Turk,  logwood  from  Haiti, 
cocoa  from  Surinam,  hemp  from  Mexico,  and  always  sugar  and  molasses  from 
Porto  Rico  and  the  islands,  even  when  they  no  longer  could  be  made 
into  “Old  Medford” — Boston  was  still  a  “mart  town  of  the  West  Indies.” 
Later,  in  the  90’s,  the  banana  steamers  began  to  kill  off  the  little  sailers,  but 
Poston  led  even  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  today  the  fruit  and  sugar 
Gups  still  move  toward  New  England  across  the  trades,  horse  latitudes  and 
westerlies. 
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But  we  haven’t  yet  reached  the  foundation  of  Boston’s  sailing  glory  — 
the  schooner.  She  was  New  England’s  one  great  maritime  invention.  She 
was  designed  for  the  coast, —  for  beats  to  windward  off  a  lee  shore,  for  reaching 
across  the  clear  off-shore  winter  gales,  for  quick  and  easy  handling  in  shifting 
weather  and  hard  service, — -  and  on  the  coast  she  reached  her  perfection.  It 
was  in  1882  that,  forced  by  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  coal  trade  from 
southern  ports  to  New  England  factories,  she  began  her  most  amazing  expan¬ 
sion.  In  that  year  the  first  four-masted  and  five-masted  schooners  were 
launched,  and  the  first  five-master  was  “Governor  Ames’’  of  Boston.  The 
theory  that,  if  you  kept  on  dividing  the  area  of  sails  to  be  handled,  you  could 
increase  the  size  of  schooners  indefinitely  and  still  sail  them  with  a  small  crew, 
went  on  to  its  logical  end.  That  was  the  5,200-ton  steel  seven-master,  “Thomas 
\V.  Lawson,’’  designed  by  B.  B.  Crowninshield  and  built  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipyards  at  Quincy  in  1902.  She  was  the  largest  sailing  ship  ever  built  and 
yet,  with  properly  placed  donkey  engines,  required  only  sixteen  men  to  handle 
her.  The  story  goes,  however,  that  it  took  half  an  hour  to  bring  her  about, 
and,  badly  ballasted,  she  turned  turtle  off  Scilly,  Friday,  December  13,  1907. 
Still,  it  was  not  until  the  very  end  that  the  schooners  became  clumsy.  They 
were  used  almost  as  much  as  the  square-riggers  in  the  African,  South  American 
and  West  Indian  trade.  “Governor  Ames”  rounded  the  Horn  to  California 
and  the  handsome  “Haroldine”  sailed  to  China.  The  coasting  traffic  reached 
its  peak  in  1905,  a  new  wave  of  sailing  shipping  just  as  the  square-riggers  were 
passing.  Thanks  to  the  schooners,  Boston  was  the  largest  coal  port  in  the 
world  for  a  few  years  before  the  World  War.  Even  then,  though,  they  were 
dying  fast  in  competition  with  the  more  regular  steam  colliers.  As  the  mate 
of  the  five-master  “Nancy,”  stranded  on  Nantasket  Beach  a  few  years  ago, 
remarked:  “We  may  take  four  or  we  may  take  twentjr  days  to  make  Boston 
from  Norfolk.  We  can’t  compete  with  the  steamers.” 

All  Boston’s  overseas  sailing  trades  were  pretty  well  dead;  the  coasting 
schooners  were  dying; —  and  then  came  the  World  War  and  the  shipping  boom 
to  give  the  windjammers  a  last  lease  of  glorious  life.  Schooners  were  rushed 
from  Maine  and  even  Massachusetts  yards.  There  were  suddenly  arrivals 
under  sail  from  India,  Australia,  East  and  South  Africa,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  some  of  the  coasting  schooners  dared  the  submarines  to 
carry  bulk  cargoes  to  Europe.  As  late  as  1920  the  schooner  “Herbert  L. 
Rawding”  arrived  from  Lisbon  with  salt  after  a  forty-two  day  passage.  The 
same  year  another  Boston  schooner,  “Horace  A.  Stone,” — now  a  “show 
boat,”  of  all  things  —  came  in  from  Buenos  Aires.  Most  exciting  of  all  the 
shipping  stories  of  that  year,  though,  was  that  of  the  last  passage  of  Boston’s 
last  East  Indiaman.  The  ship  “Rhine”  dropped  anchor  on  the  East  Boston 
flats  298  days  out  from  Calcutta  with  a  jute  cargo.  She  had  been  stripped 
of  her  running  gear  by  a  hurricane  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  had  been  forced 
to  put  in  at  Durban  and  Bermuda  in  the  course  of  her  passage.  The  smart 
steel  Clyde-built  bark,  “Belmont,”  owned  by  John  G.  Hall  and  Company, 
the  last  Boston  square-rigger  and  her  last  representative  in  the  River  Plate 
lumber  trade,  left  Battery  Wharf  in  1925  to  become  a  barge.  Africa  only  is 
left,  for  like  a  ghost  from  yesterday  is  the  schooner,  “Marion  L.  Conrad,” 
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which  sailed  from  Boston  in  1929  on  an  old-fashioned  trading  voyage.  Except 
for  an  occasional  American  coaster,  the  lumber  schooners  belonging  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  which  crowded  the  harbor  fifty  years  ago  and 
still  seem  to  have  the  vitality  to  survive,  are  the  last  vestiges  of  sail. 

How  is  it  possible  to  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  a  time,  which,  though 
it  is  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  away,  and  there  are  men  alive 
who  knew  it  well,  is  already  as  dead  as  Drake  and  the  Armada  and  more  foi  got¬ 
ten?  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  to  life  the  brigs,  barks  and  barkentines  which 
carried  Boston’s  commerce,  seldom  of  more  than  six  hundred  tons  burden, 
with  their  soggy  wooden  hulls,  their  cocky  sheer,  their  white  deckhouses,  their 
preposterous  kicked-up  bowsprits  and  their  top-gallant  masts  curved  question- 
ingly  forward  by  long  tautenings  of  the  stays?  lhey  were  a  little  homely, 
almost  comical,  yet  owned  Massachusetts  dignity  as  they  took  the  swells. 
Then  their  skippers,—  sometimes  gloomy,  sometimes  acid  with  Yankee  humor, 
always  with  their  own  way  of  doing  things.  Think  of  spars  over  the  tops  of 
warehouses,  of  homeward-bounders  dickering  with  tugboat  skippers  outside 
the  Brewsters  for  a  tow  to  the  docks,  of  vessels  anchored  in  the  swell  off  Minot’s 
waiting  for  a  breeze,  of  the  songs  at  making  sail  when  the  wind  came  fair  and 
the  bay  was  feather-white  with  an  autumn  northwester,  of  a  hundred  coasters 
and  d^ep watermen  in  sight  at  one  time  on  a  calm  day  in  \  ineyard  Sound. 
Then  across  the  seas  and  think  of  the  bays  and  great  surfs  where  Boston  ships 
were  known.  The  very  names  are  suggestive:  Sourabaya,  Zanzibar,  Goree, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Savannah-la-Mar  .  .  .  But  think  also  of  northeast 

snowstorms  in  the  bay  or  off  Hatteras  and  think  of  the  ships  that  put  to  sea 
and  were  “never  heard  from  again.” 

As  for  shipbuilding,  it  was  almost  exactly  fifty  yearn  ago  that  the  last 
large  wooden  square- riggers  were  built  at  East  Boston.  The  yards  there  could 
look  back  on  a  long  and  distinguished  record,  culminating  in  the  career  of 
Donald  McKay,  but  it  steadily  became  cheaper,  in  a  day  of  cheap  ships,  to 
set  up  the  frames  and  planking  of  a  new  windjammer  on  the  banks  of  a  Maine 
river,  nearer  the  pines.  Shipbuilding  at  Medford  ended  before  1S80.  According 
to  Basil  Lubbock’s  “Down-Easters,”  the  “Mary  L.  Cushing,”  built  in  1883 
at  Newburyport,  was  the  last  full-rigged  ship  built  in  Massachusetts,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  find  out  the  bark  “John  D.  Brewer”  in  1882  was  the  last  square- 
rigger  of  any  size  from  a  Boston  ways.  Smaller  barkentines  and  schooners 
were  constructed  in  this  state  up  to  and  during  the  World  War,  and,  of  course, 
new  fishermen  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Essex  yards.  For  yacht  building, 
Lawley’s  at  Neponset  has  always  been  supreme,  though  it  was  rivaled  during 
the  80’s  and  90’s  by  D.  J.  Lawlor  at  East  Boston.  McKie’s  Yard  at  East 
Boston  built  the  larger  windjammers.  The  great  glory  of  Boston  shipbuilding 
today  is  the  Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Quincy.  It  has  launched  such  varying  types  as  the  schooner  “Thomas  W. 
Lawson,”  the  Argentine  battleship  “Rivadavia”  and  the  Lnited  States  aii plane 
carrier  “Lexington,”  and  at  present  it  has,  thanks  to  the  Jones- Y  hite  Shipping 
Act,  the  contracts  for  a  number  of  new  freight  and  passenger  ships. 

In  1880  Boston  owned  two  hundred  and  sixty  square-rigged  sea-going 
vessels,  not  including  schooners,  steamers  and  barges.  In  1929,  not  counting 
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vessels  of  small  tonnage,  she  owned  one  hundred  and  forty-one  steamships  and 
fifty-six  sailing  vessels,  fishermen  and  coasters.  The  big  four-masters  of  the 
Crowell  and  Thurlow  fleet  keep  up  Boston’s  pride  of  sail.  The  steamships, 
except  for  the  tankers  of  the  Beacon  Oil  Company  and  the  collier  fleet  of  the 
Mystic  Steamship  Company,  are  mostly  tugs.  Unless  we  count  the  new  New 
England  Transatlantic  Line  to  London  and  Antwerp,  whose  ships  fly  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  flag,  the  American  Republics  Line  to  South  America,  which  the  firm  of 
C.  H.  Sprague  and  Son  of  this  city  manages  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  vessels  trading  to  Canada,  Boston  owns  no  ships  in  foreign  trade. 
This  is  sufficient  excuse  if  this  account  seems  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
end  of  the  out-dated  windjammers.  We  could  then  still  hold  up  our  heads  in  a 
shipping  way. 

There  has  been,  however,  at  least  one  very  important  Boston  contribution 
to  modern  United  States  shipping.  In  1870  the  schooner  “Telegraph”  of 
Wellfleet,  on  the  Cape,  Lorenzo  D.  Baker,  master,  brought  home  to  Boston 
from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a  few  bunches  of  bananas.  Bananas  had  entered  the 
United  States  before,  but  this  exploit  opened  the  eyes  of  Andrew  W.  Preston 
of  Beverly,  a  Boston  banker  and  fruit  merchant.  In  1885  he  persuaded  nine 
Bostonians  to  advance  two  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  found  the  Boston  Fruit 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  banana  land  in  the  AYest  Indies.  They  operated 
fruit  steamers  from  Boston  during  the  90’s;  were  very  successful  and  in  1899 
became  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Though  their  Great  White  Fleet  hails 
from  New  York,  if  not  under  foreign  registry,  yet  the  United  Fruit  Company 
is  one  of  the  great  Boston-founded  American  corporations  and  a  direct  descendant 
of  Boston’s  West  India  trade. 

Even  more  than  the  white  fruit  ships,  the  auxiliary  steam  barkentine 
“Nantucket,”  home  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  Training  School,  lends 
variety,  with  her  square  yards  and  black  hull,  to  Boston  harbor.  She  is  well 
known,  too,  in  most  of  the  ports  of  Europe,  which  she  visits  on  her  summer 
cruises.  The  school  was  established  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1891  and  the 
Navy  lent  a  gunboat  for  the  training  ship,  first  “Enterprise,”  then,  since  1909, 
“Nantucket.”  Six  hundred  graduates  are  now  in  the  merchant  service  and 
the  demand  for  more  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  foreign  steamship  lines  serving  Boston,  originally  all  but  limited  to 
the  European  traffic,  have  spread  out  steadily  with  the  decay  of  the  sailing 
ship  and  the  general  expansion  of  world  commerce.  Even  in  1880  the  foreign 
steamer  tonnage  entering  Boston  was  always  at  least  three  times  the  sail  ton¬ 
nage,  though  there  were  more  individual  arrivals  of  the  latter.  The  English 
companies  —  Cunard,  Allan,  Furness-Withy,  Patterson- Wylde  —  monopolized 
our  transatlantic  trade  in  the  early  days.  Other  lines,  serving  other  regions, 
reached  Boston  later.  Just  before  the  World  War,  the  Directors  of  the  Port 
of  Boston  induced  the  Hamburg-American  Line  to  come  here.  Today  we 
have  forty-eight  steamship  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  an  adequate 
transatlantic  liner  service.  Unfortunately,  for  none  of  these  ships  is  Boston 
the  sole  American  port  of  call.  We  have  neither  outgoing  freight  in  sufficient 
quantities  nor  tourists  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  attraction  of  New  York  is 
too  great.  Along  the  coast  the  Pacific  Coast  lumber  trade,  carried  on  by  the 
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American-Hawaiian,  Luckenbach  and  other  lines  is  booming  every  year.  In 
fact,  it  is  alleged  that  Boston  is  the  third  United  States  port  in  total  volume 
of  water-borne  commerce.  All  very  well,  but  Boston  ships  do  not  carry  it. 

Boston,  then,  is  a  convenient  harbor  for  the  movement  of  a  certain  amount 
of  merchandise.  It  is  not  a  self-respecting  port  in  the  sense  that  Liverpool, 
Hamburg  — even  New  York  —  and  the  other  great  ship-owning  ports  are. 
It  is  not  the  self-respecting  port  it  was  even  as  late  as  fifty  years  ago.  Granted, 
but  it  is  silly  to  say  that  this  has  happened  because  the  glorious  Yankee  enter¬ 
prise  and  “love  of  the  sea”  is  dead  in  this  feeble  generation.  It  is  silly  to 
invoke  the  clippers,  for  “love  of  the  sea”  crops  up  in  commercially  practicable 
quantities  only  when  love  of  the  sea  pays,  and  freight  rates,  as  really  vital 
interpretations  of  life,  are  more  magnificent  than  any  poem.  A  great  ship¬ 
owning  port  appears  when  ships  can  be  built  cheaply  near  by,  or  when  a  large 
volume  of  bulk  cargo  moves  through  the  port,  or  when  the  inhabitants  haven’t 
anything  better  to  do.  The  first  and  last  causes  made  Boston  a  great  port 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Today  the  first  cause  does  not  operate  because 
steel  has  taken  the  place  of  wood  for  shipbuilding  and  there  is  no  steel  in  New 
England;  the  second  cause  does  not  operate  for  geographical  and  differential 
reasons;  the  third  cause  does  not  operate  because  we  have  a  huge  industrial 
plant  on  our  hands.  These,  nevertheless,  do  not  entirely  explain  away  the 
fact  that  Boston  has  not  been  interested  in  seeing  and  meeting  change. 


THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY  OF  BOSTON 


By  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

Just  when  the  first  colonial  fishing  boat  put  out  from  Boston  is  not  known 
but  food  being  not  over  plentiful  with  the  early  settlers,  and  an  abundance 
of  cod  and  haddock  to  be  had  at  their  ocean  doors,  the  industry  of  fishing  must 
have  been  begun  at  an  early  date.  That  the  fishing  industry  eventually  became 
a  most  important  part  of  the  colony’s  business  is  attested  by  the  later  choosing 
of  a  codfish  as  a  fitting  emblem  for  the  Commonwealth. 

For  a  long  time  the  fresh  fish  market  of  Boston  catered  to  local  business 
only,  this  because  of  no  method  known  to  the  old  days  whereby  fish  could  be 
kept  fresh  for  any  length  of  time.  The  curing  of  fish  for  the  export  trade, 
especially  to  the  West  Indies,  was  an  item  of  account  in  colonial  days,  and 
later,  but  today  the  fresh  fish  trade  is  the  great  thing. 

The  fresh  fish  industry  of  Boston  was  a  slow  growth.  A  proof  of  that 
is  the  fact  that  up  to  well  after  the  Civil  War  the  facilities  of  a  part  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Wharf  amply  sufficed  for  the  port  accommodation  of  the  fishing  fleet. 

The  enormous  immigration  of  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  advanced 
the  industry  tremendously.  In  1884  the  Boston  dealers  moved  to  T  Wharf, 
tearing  down  the  old  structures  thereon,  erecting  buildings  especially  designed 
to  meet  their  own  peculiar  needs.  In  that  day,  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  Boston  dealers  thought  that  T  Wharf  would  give  them  ample  room  for  a 
long,  long  time  to  come,  yet  so  rapid  was  the  continued  increase  of  the  business 
that  within  a  quarter  of  another  century  the  dealers  were  looking  around  for 
more  commodious  quarters. 

Old  T  Wharf  was  a  picturesque  spot.  Always  about  the  fishing  business 
was  an  atmosphere  that  marked  it  as  something  apart  from  all  other  com¬ 
mercial  ventures.  For  the  fishermen  themselves  who  came  and  went,  sailing 
to  and  from  the  fishing  banks,  it  was  rather  an  adventure  than  a  business. 
There  was  no  regular  wage  for  them.  They  might  have  a  week  or  month  of 
extravagant  prosperity,  or  they  might  meet  with  the  lean  weeks  and  months, 
when  they  would  not  make  enough  to  pay  for  their  bait  and  ice. 

The  fishing  vessels,  celebrated  throughout  the  maritime  world  for  their 
beauty,  speed  and  weatherliness,  would  come  sailing  in  from  the  sea.  Their 
clever  captains  and  crews,  disdaining  towboat  aid,  would  shoot  them  into  the 
slip,  lines  would  be  tossed  on  to  the  wharf  and  made  fast.  The  fishing  captains 
would  then  hail  for  the  amount  of  their  catch,  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  of 
haddock,  so  many  of  cod,  so  many  halibut  or  hake  or  whatever  else  they  had 
below  decks.  The  dealers  would  then  begin  bidding  for  the  cargo  or  for  part 
of  the  cargo.  The  skippers  would  listen,  perhaps  not  accepting  a  price  until 
after  they  had  taken  counsel  as  to  the  state  of  the  market  with  some  friendly 
soul  ashore.  What  price  a  skipper  accepted  would  be  affected  by  his  judgment 
of  the  chances  of  the  fleet  they  had  left  on  the  banks  behind  arriving  soon.  If 
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it  had  been  rough  out  there  and  fish  scarce,  he  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  sell;  if 
there  was  danger  of  a  glut  of  the  market,  almost  any  offer  would  be  quickly 
taken. 

Old  T  W  harf  was  the  most  famous  of  all  fishing  piers,  one  of  the  most 
famous  piers  of  any  kind,  in  the  world.  The  romantic  aspect  of  it  appealed  to 
all  sorts  of  people.  Artists  came  from  far  and  wide  to  paint  scenes  on  the 
wharf;  notable  Boston  professional  and  business  men,  obscure  clerks  and  serv¬ 
ing  men,  regularly  spent  part  of  their  lunch  time  there,  watching  the  fishermen 
hoist  the  baskets  of  fish  from  the  vessel’s  hold  to  the  wharf,  weigh  them 
on  a  dealer’s  scale,  dump  them  into  a  dealer’s  fish  box,  pitchfork  them  into  the 
high  wheeled,  clumsy  carts,  which  would  then  roll  them  away  to  the  dealers’ 
stores,  there  to  be  packed  in  ice  and  shipped  to  points  as  far  distant  as  fast 
freight  or  express  would  take  them  and  hold  them  fresh.  Texas  was  about 
as  far  as  they  would  remain  fresh  in  the  T  Wharf  days.  Today,  under  more 
modern  preservative  methods,  fish  can  be  sent  as  far  as  California  and  kept  fresh. 

The  T  Wharf  fleet  was  an  all-sail  fleet,  handsome,  able  vessels  which  shared 
with  the  great  Gloucester  fleet  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  annual  race 
between  the  Boston  and  Gloucester  men  was  the  classic  sailing  race  of  the 
North  Atlantic;  perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  call  it  the  classic  of  all  the  seas  of 
the  world,  because  here  were  no  freak  boats,  fit  only  for  light  air  and  smooth 
water,  but  able  schooners  fit  to  battle,  as  out  on  the  fishing  banks  they  did 
battle  regularly,  with  the  strongest  of  gales  and  the  roughest  of  seas. 

Except  for  a  few  vessels  going  seining  (mackerel  catching)  in  the  spring 
to  fall  weather,  the  old  T  Wharf  fleet  were  trawlers;  that  is,  they  caught  their 
cargoes  of  fish  by  means  of  a  trawl;  a  long  heavy  ground  line  laid  along  the 
bottom  of  the  shoaler  spots  of  the  ocean,  to  which  is  attached  at  three  or  four 
foot  intervals  lighter  weight  short  lines  with  hooks.  The  trawl  would  be  set 
and  hauled  from  a  dory,  two  men  usually  to  a  dory. 

This  trawling  for  fish  was  a  rough,  dangerous  business,  especially  in  winter 
time.  ^  essels  would  be  overwhelmed  with  all  their  crews  during  the  great 
gales  on  the  fishing  banks;  or  the  men  in  the  dories  would  go  astray  in  the 
fog,  snow  and  drizzle;  or  they  would  be  capsized  from  time  to  time,  perishing 
of  cold  or  hunger  or  smothered  in  the  heavy  seas  before  they  could  be  picked 
up.  Frequently,  vessels  arrived  at  T  Wharf  with  the  marks  of  the  terrible 
bank  storms  on  them, —  a  flag  at  half-mast  for  lost  men,  or  with  spars  or  dories 
or  rails  gone.  A  common  sight  in  wintertime  was  a  vessel  with  bowsprit  as 
big  around  as  a  hogshead  for  the  ice  upon  it,  with  the  nest  of  dories  almost 
hidden  by  ice,  with  rigging  iced  half-way  to  the  masthead,  with  decks  so  thickly 
iced  that  shore-gazing  spectators  were  left  to  wonder  how  their  crews  made 
their  way  around  them  without  being  washed  overboard  while  handling  the 
sails.  Sometimes  they  were  washed  overboard. 

The  bank  fishermen  were  originally  of  native  stock,  but  after  the  Civil 
War  the  native-born  were  rapidly  augmented  by  immigrants  from  other 
seafaring  countries.  This  new  blood  was  largely  from  the  south  of  Ireland  or 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  A  lesser  number  came  from  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  They  were  sober  and  independent,  even  as  they  were  a  God-fearing  lot, 
an  asset  to  any  community,  dwelling  along  the  South  Boston,  North  End  and 
East  Boston  waterfronts,  usually  raising  large  families  of  children  who  grew 
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Bosion0Harb„rAriran  r!*™  Az0rean  P<*rtu^ese,  less  numerous  in 

skippers  and  T  M  (',0UC<‘s,er  and  P™vincetown,  have  produced  sturdv 
ppers,  and  1  Wharf  is  now  glven  over  to  the  Sicilian  power  boat  fishermen' 
who  have  made  it  gay  with  their  painted  craft.  ’ 

thp  )W1.1Cn  J  n  harf  beCame  t0°  SmalI}  the  fish  dealers  of  Boston  moved  across 
the  harbor  to  the  present  Fish  Pier  in  South  Boston.  Here  they  set  up  a  cold 

storage  plant,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  to  take  care  of  the  excess 

:rhat  ir!  r  days  WOUld  have  t0  be  sold  at  Prices  too  low  for  profit 
left  to  spoil,  or  even  thrown  away  for  lack  of  a  customer  before  it  would 

cZwmm*  Ti  T  Jh°  r  is  1,200  feet  long' 300  feet  wide-  aad 

cos  000  00°  -  the  largest  and  most  costly  fish  pier  in  the  world  Here  it 

workin  h00,000’000  pounds  of  fish  annually,  2,000,000  pounds  for  every 
working  day,  are  now  received  and  distributed 

A  J!16 ,0ld  methods  for  the  sa,e  of  were  done  away  with  on  the  new  pier 
central  organization  was  set  up,  the  New  England  Fish  Exchange  with 

ItivTofTP  T  St  thethead  °f  the  harbor-end  of  the  fish  pier.’  The 
arrival  of  fishing  vessels  is  watched  out  for;  when  one  arrives  a  flag  is  hoisted 

as  a  signal  to  intending  buyers  to  hurry  to  the  Exchange.  The  skipper  of  the 

arriving  vessel  no  longer  has  to  stand  on  the  deck  of  Ms  vessel  hearken 

buyers  shouting  their  prices  across  a  harbor  wind.  He  now  goes  from  his 

tfTth  wT  f  platform  on  the  Exchange  floor  and  there  listens  in  comfort 
the  bids  hailed  by  the  dealers.  After  delivering  a  cargo  he  does  not  have 

sales  to°™e  that  V°  77  n°  “m",  Ws  m°ney'  The  Change  checks  up  the 
check  for  the  ™o'  ,„tR  ‘  ”d  “>  il  that  •*  **  a 

bri„gBdaflveSlothd  Taf  C°min?  in  fr°m  ‘he  feWng  banks'  hundreda  of  trucks 
bring  daily  loads  of  fish  over  the  road  from  points  as  far  east  as  Bangor  to  as 

the  1  as  Newport.  When  the  dealers  first  moved  to  the  present  f1s1i  Pier 

me  *T  ‘lnd, ShlpmentS  t0  the  Exchange  came  by  railway  entirely.  The  develop- 
ent  of  motor  transportation  knocked  that  railway  traffic  “galley-west  ”  On 

tl«t  avails  of  the  auction  room  in  the  Exchange  may  still  be  seen  the  Mg  black- 
boards  for  the  recording  of  the  arrival  of  fish  from  the  various  New  England 

S^^en^r  “  ”■*  "  «**  -  -  -  -  -C 

The  change  from  all-sail  to  auxiliary  or  all-motor  power  is  a  very  late  one 

“Snm  '™S  h"  f  °ne  fShmS  Steamer  sailing  from  old  T  Wharf,  the  trawler 
Spray,  which,  incidentally,  is  still  fishing.  There  was  only  one  fishing 

steamer  ,n  hose  days  out  of  Massachusetts,  the  "Alice  M.  Jacobs  "  and  sh? 
was  not  a  bank  fisherman.  She  went  in  for  mackerel  catching  M  s”mme 
and  running  herring  from  Newfoundland  in  winter. 

Fishing  schooners  are  still  being  built  but  practically  every  schooner 
udt  nowadays  for  the  Boston  trade  has  a  powerful  auxiliary  engine  When 
,1S  "0t  an  auxiliary  schooner  it  is  an  all-power  steamer.  Eventually  and 
before  not  too  great  a  length  of  time,  it  will  be  all-motor  power  When  that 

men6  buUt  will'l  m6an  ,h6  7?  °f  lhe  SCh°01  f°r  a  gre“‘  bread  of  ^afaring 
men  but  ,t  will  also  mean  much  less  loss  of  life.  No  longer  will  men  have  to  go 

get  hem  dearM  B  T”  7  °'  ““  "'ind  against  "'iad  itsalf  to 

get  them  dear  of  the  dangerous  banks  in  great  gales. 
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There  is  no  stopping  the  trend  to  motor  power  for  the  fishing  industry. 
Fishermen  of  the  later  days  never  did  care  to  see  their  children  go  in  for  the 
hard  life  that  had  been  theirs.  As  the  old  native  stock  long  ago  ceased  to  go 
m  for  bank  fishing,  there  being  a  better  living  for  them  ashore,  and  as  the 
immigration  from  the  Provinces  and  across  the  water  is  not  what  it  was,  the 
result  is  that  young  men  brought  up  to  face  calmly  the  dangerous  old-time 
dory  methods  are  no  longer  bred  among  us.  They  prefer  the  safer  fishing 
from  the  deck  of  the  power  craft. 

Boston’s  fish  dealers  have  increased  the  money  value  of  their  sales  immensely 
by  these  new  methods  of  handling  their  products.  In  the  old  days  fresh  fish 
was  sold  to  the  retailer  pretty  much  as  it  came  out  of  the  holds  of  the  fishing 
vessels.  When  fishermen  on  the  banks  make  a  catch,  they  remove  the  intes¬ 
tines,  wash  the  fish  and  pack  them  in  ice  in  the  holds.  Coming  so  from  the  hold 
of  the  vessel,  the  fish  would  be  clean  and  fresh  but  not  as  attractive  as  they 
might  be  to  many  buyers.  The  dealers  no  longer  always  try  to  sell  the  whole 
fish.  Take  the  one  item  of  filleting:  that  is,  slicing  thick  cuts  off  the  fat  part 
of  a  haddock,  say,  letting  the  rest  of  it  go  as  a  by-product,  or  even  for  refuse. 
They  now  get  more  for  a  single  fillet  of  haddock  or  flounder  than  they  formerly 
would  get  for  the  entire  fish. 

Ihe  fish  industry  of  Boston  has  developed  rapidly.  Since  the  occupation 
of  the  present  Fish  Pier  (1914),  the  number  of  vessels  and  men  engaged  at  sea 
and  ashore  has  doubled.  The  amount  paid  out  in  wages  has  trebled.  For 
the  year  ending  October  23,  1930,  the  dealers  of  the  Fish  Pier  paid  out  more 
than  $10,000,000  for  fish  purchased  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  alone,  an 
increase  of  225  per  cent  in  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  amount  the  retailer 
pays  is  much  more  than  that;  the  ultimate  consumer’s  bill  is,  of  course,  several 
times  that. 

Geographically,  Boston  is  the  most  conveniently  located  of  all  our  large 
ports  to  the  great  North  Atlantic  fishing  banks;  she  G  also  most  fortunately 
located  for  economic  shipping  facilities.  These  factors,  combined  with  the 
enterprise  of  her  merchants,  have  made  her  the  leading  fresh  fish  port  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  And  the  business  is  still  growing  rapidly. 


Editorial  Note 

The  recently  published  figures  for  1930  bear  out  Mr.  Connolly’s  statement  that  Boston 
is  the  foremost  fishing  port  in  America.  Down  to  1926  Gloucester  might  have  claimed  to 
have  a  larger  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  but  in  that  year  Boston  drew  ahead 
and  has  since  established  her  superiority  firmly. 

Out  of  a  total  of  approximately  1,100  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries,  six  ports  in 
Massachusetts  Boston,  Gloucester,  Provincetown,  New  Bedford,  Nantucket  and  Edgar- 
town  — are  the  headquarters  of  506.  Of  this  number  208  sail  from  Boston.  All  of  these 
craft  are  equipped  with  auxiliary  power,  several  are  steamers,  and  the  old-fashioned  schooner 
has  almost  disappeared.  New  \  ork  is  second  to  Boston  among  the  North  Atlantic  ports 
with  197  vessels,  Gloucester  third,  with  170. 

The  receipts  of  fresh  fish  at  Boston  for  1929  and  1930  reveal  the  commercial  importance 
of  this  trade: 

Pounds  Value 

255,623,174  S10,730,903 
285,212,778  810,868,671 


1929 

1930 
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By  PORTER  ADAMS 

Bostonians  and  the  City  of  Boston  have  played  an  important  part  through¬ 
out  the  entire  history  of  aviation.  One  of  the  outstanding  pioneers  in  this 
field  was  Samuel  P.  Langley,  born  in  Roxbury  August  22,  1834,  who  definitely 
proved  the  possibility  of  flight  by  heavier-than-air  craft  in  1896  when  a  quarter¬ 
sized,  steam-driven,  scale  model  of  his  invention  accomplished  the  first  sus¬ 
tained  flight  of  a  heavier-than-air  machine  under  its  own  power.  He  then 
retired  from  his  aeronautical  experimenting,  but  in  1901  he  again  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  built  an  aerodrome,  so  called,  which  failed  to  take  the  air  on  two 
attempts  at  launching  by  means  of  a  catapult  on  top  of  a  house  boat,  the  second 
failure  occurring  ten  days  before  the  historic  first  flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers. 
In  1914  Glenn  Curtiss  took  the  Langley  aerodrome,  installed  a  more  powerful 
engine,  made  a  few  changes  necessitated  primarily  by  the  addition  of  pontoons, 
and  made  several  successful  flights  at  Lake  Iveuka,  Hammondsport,  New  York! 

The  Aero  Club  of  New  England,  the  first  aeronautical  club  to  be  formed 
in  America,  dates  from  the  ninth  day  of  January,  1902,  when  eleven  well-known 
Boston  men,  meeting  socially  at  the  Massachusetts  Automobile  Club,  signed 
a  paper  of  agreement  to  associate  as  a  club  and  to  indulge  in  the  sport  of  bal¬ 
looning.  Professor  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory, 
was  elected  president.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  club  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  the  earlier  period  covering  the  years  when  the 
study  of  aeronautics  was  limited  to  ballooning,  and  the  second  the  last  two 
decades,  during  which  aeronautics  has  been  concerned  more  especially  with 
the  airplane.  1  he  periods  overlap  somewhat,  for  while  interest  in  aviation 
began  to  take  serious  hold  of  the  club  as  early  as  1910,  with  the  holding  of 
aviation  meets  and  expositions  in  Boston,  active  participation  in  ballooning 
was  carried  on  by  many  of  the  members  as  late  as  1915,  when  the  club  balloon 
became  unfit  for  further  use  and  was  not  replaced. 

1  his  balloon,  which  had  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet  and  was  called  the 
Boston,  had  been  purchased  by  the  club  soon  after  it  was  organized,  and 
similar  purchases  were  made  at  North  Adams,  Pittsfield  and  Springfield.  Up 
to  1915  the  club  constantly  maintained  a  balloon  of  the  “Boston”  capacity, 
and  bearing  the  same  name,  and  for  a  time  owned  and  had  in  service  the  “Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  with  a  capacity  of  65,000  cubic  feet.  In  addition  to  these  club 
balloons  others  were  owned  by  members  of  the  New  England  and  allied  clubs 
so  that  for  some  years  six  or  eight  balloons  were  constantly  available. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  various  notices  which  appeared  in  the  aeronautical 
publications  of  that  time.  One  from  the  January,  1909,  issue  of  “Aeronautics” 
reads  as  follows:  “Massachusetts  led  all  states  of  the  Union  in  ballooning  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1908  and  promises  well  for  1909.  There  were  68  ascensions  during 
the  year  and  179  persons  made  aerial  trips  without  mishap.” 
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Interest  in  the  sport  was  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  easily  became  the  center  of  aeronautical  activity  for  the  entire 
country  and  for  a  number  of  years  more  ascensions  were  made  annually  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of  New  England  than  were 
credited  to  all  the  other  states  combined.  This  interest  was  accelerated  by 
the  inauguration  of  races  and  other  contests,  for  which  cups  were  offered  by 
leading  members  of  the  club,  Boston  and  Montreal  newspapers,  and  various 
clubs  and  organizations  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Canada,  many  of 
the  flights  at  that  time  extending  over  the  Canadian  border. 

Another  interesting  item  may  be  cited  from  the  “American  Aeronaut” 
of  June,  1908:  “The  Aero  Club  of  New  England  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  aero  club  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  take  a  definite  initiative  in  the 
aviation  movement  that  is  beginning  to  become  general  in  this  country.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  obtain  a  flying  machine  for  the  club.  Speci¬ 
fications  of  both  American  and  French  flying  machines  will  first  be  obtained 
and  the  best  machine  acquired  for  club  use.” 

The  club  was  instrumental  in  holding  the  first  airship  exposition  in  the 
country  in  Boston.  In  1911  Charles  J.  Glidden  even  projected  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  line  of  commercial  dirigibles  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and  a  company  was  incorporated.  Some  of  the  first  experiments  of  the  State 
Guard  with  balloons  for  military  observation  purposes  were  made  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  the  assistance  of  the  club  balloons. 

The  second  period  of  the  club’s  activities,  that  which  concerns  itself  more 
especially  with  aviation,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1910,  when  the  Aero 
Club  of  New  England  and  its  members  co-operated  with  the  Harvard  Aero¬ 
nautical  Society  in  the  holding  of  one  of  the  first  aviation  meets  in  the  country 
at  Squantum,  and  it  played  a  prominent  part  in  many  subsequent  meets. 

Boston  also  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  of  her  sons,  Norman 
Prince,  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  the  famous  Lafayette  Escadrille. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  American  aviators,  together  with  some 
of  those  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  into  a  single  squadron,  the  outcome  of  this  idea 
being  the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  which  had  the  honor  of  carrying  the  first  American 
flag  that  appeared  on  any  of  the  battlefields  of  the  World  War.  The  Escadrille 
became  famous  for  its  skill  and  daring  in  battle  fronts.  One  of  its  bravest 
members,  Oliver  Chadwick,  who  died  in  action  August  14,  1917,  was  also  a 
Boston  man. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  the  pioneer  in  aeronautical 
education  in  the  United  States.  In  1909  Professor  Gaetano  Lanza,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  built  at  the  Institute  the  first 
wind  tunnel  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1914  Commander  J.  C.  Hunsaker, 
instructor  in  aeronautical  engineering,  1912-16,  placed  in  operation  at  the 
Institute  the  first  modern  wind  tunnel  in  the  United  States.  In  the  academic 
year  1914-15  a  graduate  course  in  aeronautical  engineering  was  established. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  led  the  Institute 
to  offer  its  services  and  facilities  to  the  Government  and  this  offer  was  soon 
accepted.  Ground  schools  for  military  and  naval  aviators  were  established  in 
1917.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  the  Institute  remained  the  chief  naval  avia- 
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tion  ground  school.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Professor  Edward  P.  Warner 
one  of  the  foremost  of  aeronautical  engineers,  became  associated  with  the 
Institute  and  greatly  promoted  the  development  of  its  aeronautical  department. 

I  he  four-year  course  in  aeronautical  engineering  at  “Tech”  is  designed 
rst  to  train  the  student  thoroughly  in  the  engineering  fundamentals,  and 
en  to  familiarize  him  with  the  application  of  these  fundamental  principles 
o  aircraft  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  instruction  of  students 
low  ever,  is  only  part  of  the  work  in  aeronautics  done  at  the  Institute.  The 
research  staff  is  constantly  employed  in  the  investigation  of  new  problems, 
e  winr  tunnels  are  available  to  airplane  constructors  and  many  tests  have 
een  made  for  them  Much  of  the  research  work  of  the  Engineering  Division 

'  °T  at  McC°ok  FieId  has  been  done  in  the  wind  tunnel  at  “Tech.” 

6  ^  °^aI  flymg, t0  attract  community  attention  took  place  early  in 
y  ear  1910.  Six  months  later,  September  3-13,  there  was  held  at  Squantum 
ie  argest  and  most  important  aviation  meet  held  in  the  United  States  up 
to  that  time,  conducted  by  the  Harvard  Aeronautical  Society.  Amon*  the 

SlOOOn616  lenn^‘  ?rtiSS  and  C-  Grahame-White.  A  special  prize  of 

LDht  n7SH  ,  L  r  °St°n  Gl0he  f°r  a  trip  bGtWeen  Squantum,  Boston 
Ght  and  Harvard  Stadium,— a  course  then  considered  long  and  darino- 

not her  meet  was  held  about  a  year  later,  but  thereafter  the  Squantum  field 

was  used  only  at  rare  intervals.  The  erection  of  the  Victory  plant  there  in 

1918  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  field  for  the  use  of  land  planes,  though 

!  ,WaS  f  S?Uantum  that  the  Na^l  Reserve  Air  Station  was  afterwards  estab¬ 
lished  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Byrd  (now  a  rear-admiral  and  first  air- 
conqueror  of  the  poles)  in  1923.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  during  the  war 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  flying  field  at  Boston 

The  close  of  the  World  War  was  followed  by  an  increased  interest  in  avia- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  public.  With  air  officers  permanently  attached  to  Corp* 
Area  Headquarters  and  with  many  flying  officers  of  both  army  and  navy  attend- 
mg  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  it  became  highly  desirable  that 
ere  should  be  some  field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston  from  which 
hese  men  could  continue  their  flight  practice.  An  investigation  was  made 
and  for  a  time  the  State  Muster  Field  at  Framingham  was  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  since  the  place  was  one  hour  away  from  Boston  and  too  small  for  the 
safe  operation  of  the  larger  type  of  planes,  it  became  a  vital  matter  to  all 
persons  interested  in  aviation  to  find  a  new  and  more  suitable  site  .for  an  air- 
poit.  About  the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  had  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  an  air  squadron,  and  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  air  mail  for  Boston,  also  started 
an  investigation  through  its  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Postal  Facilities 

shTnfStrterT  Tmined  after  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  present 
t  e  1?  nn  Alrport  at  Jeffries  Poi"t,  East  Boston,  was  chosen  as  being 
the  best  from  all  points  of  view.  Its  principal  advantage,  perhaps  was  its 

?n™flatsndefimte  CapabiHty  °f  enlar£ement  through  the  filling  in  of  the  adjoin- 

As  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a  bill 
"as  Passed  b3'  the  Legislature  to  permit  the  leasing  of  the  necessary  area  to 
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the  army  for  ten  years  at  a  rental  of  one  dollar  per  year.  This  bill  also  carried 
with  it  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  run¬ 
ways  and  the  erection  of  hangars,  which  were  to  be  provided  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  bill  was  signed  by  Governor  Channing  H.  Cox  and  became  a  law 
on  May  12,  1922.  It  contained  several  provisions  which  testify  to  the  far 
sight  and  high  motives  of  its  numerous  sponsors.  Among  these  were  the 
requirement  that  the  army  should  permit,  under  suitable  regulation,  full  use 
of  the  field  by  commercial  and  civilian  flyers,  and  that  additional  adjoining 
land  might  be  leased  under  suitable  regulation  to  the  navy,  the  air  mail  and 
private  and  commercial  interests.  Since  it  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the  bill  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
necessary  construction  work,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  about 
$13,000  by  public  subscription  and  the  City  of  Boston  appropriated  $4,000. 
The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  field  was  signed  August  15,  1922. 

The  Airport  was  formally  opened  September  8,  1923,  when  nearly  fifty 
planes,  army,  navy,  air  mail  and  commercial,  took  part  in  the  most  successful 
air  demonstration  ever  witnessed  in  New  England.  September  6,  1924,  saw 
another  great  event, —  the  first  official  landing  in  the  United  States  of  the 
army  round-the-world  flyers  at  the  Boston  Airport.  June  17,  1925,  the  three 
naval  planes  which  accompanied  the  Macmillan  expedition  to  the  Arctic  were 
placed  aboard  the  “Peary”  at  the  Boston  Airport  under  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  (then  Lieutenant-Commander)  Byrd.  The  air  mail  service  was 
inaugurated  July  1,  1926,  and  regular  air  passenger  service  was  inaugurated 
April  15,  1929. 

In  July,  1931,  Russell  N.  Boardman  of  Boston  and  John  Polando  of  Lynn 
made  a  record  non-stop  flight  from  New  York  City  to  Istamboul,  Turkey, 
covering  5,040  miles  in  less  than  fifty  hours.  A  great  reception  was  given  to 
the  fliers  by  officials  of  the  state  and  the  city  on  their  return  to  Boston  August  25, 
1931. 

Commercial  aviation  had  now  been  successfully  developed  and  the  need 
for  civil  control  became  apparent.  In  1928  the  Airport  was  leased  by  the 
state  to  the  city  for  development  as  a  municipal  field.  The  army  and  the 
national  guard  continued  to  use  the  field,  but  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  civilian  activities.  Under  Mayor  Nichols  the  landing  area  was 
increased,  the  administration  building  erected,  lights  for  night  flying  were 
installed,  and  the  various  commercial  buildings  erected.  The  army  and 
national  guard  hangars  were  moved  to  their  present  locations,  and  the  Federal 
Department  of  Commerce  erected  a  radio  guiding  beacon  and  a  radio  weather 
broadcasting  station. 

On  taking  office  again  in  1930,  Mayor  Curley  started  an  extensive  program 
of  expansion  to  develop  the  Boston  Municipal  Airport  into  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  An  area  almost  as  large  as  the  old  landing  area  was  secured 
from  the  state  and  is  now  being  filled.  When  this  work  is  completed  the  city 
will  apply  for  an  AlA  rating  (the  highest  available)  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Hope  is  entertained  for  the  ultimate  transfer  to  the  city  of  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island,  which  will  permit  further  expansion  and  provide  a  site  for  a 
dirigible  mooring  mast.  Temporary  seaplane  facilities  have  been  constructed 
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and  a  large  seaplane  port  is  contemplated.  In  all  these  recent  activities  his 
onor  the  Mayor  has  been  true  to  his  previous  record  as  a  leader  in  every 
advance  made  at  the  Boston  Airport.  Without  his  energetic  advocacy  and 
support,  not  only  at  home  but  in  Washington,  progress  would  have  been  much 
slower  in  this  important  field. 

Since  its  acquisition  by  the  city  in  1928,  the  Boston  Municipal  Airport 
a  that  time  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  has  been  under  the  control 
ot  the  Park  Department.  The  present  superintendent  is  Capt.  Albert  L. 
Edson.  From  here  the  Colonial  Air  Line  runs  six  trips  a  day  each  way,  carrying 
passengers  and  mail,  and  several  other  lines  have  operated  during  the  summer 
season,  making  such  points  as  New  York,  Albany,  Springfield,  Nantucket 
Bangor,  Augusta  and  White  River  Junction  their  objectives.  Various  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  sales,  service,  repair  work  and  student  instruction,  are 
ocated  at  the  Airport,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  center  of  every  form 
of  aeronautical  activity. 

One  has  only  to  look  back  a  score  of  years  to  the  first  short  flights  at  Squan- 
tum  to  realize  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  aviation  itself 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  it.  The  higher  and  farther  the  airmen 
fly,  the  more  we  seem  to  accept  their  voyages  as  matters  of  course.  Nowadays 
the  statesman,  the  physician,  the  broker  mount  above  the  clouds  to  shorten 
t  leir  journeys  as  nonchalantly  as  they  once  took  a  carriage  or  the  train.  The 
citizen  selects  the  painted  air-mail  box  when  he  wishes  his  letter  to  be  dispatched 
with  triple  speed.  The  high  school  boy  studies  the  ways  of  engines,  rudders 
and  parachutes  and  dreams  of  his  first  solo  flight.  The  planes  in  the  sky. 
moving  singly  or  in  formation,  attract  scarcely  more  attention  than  so  many 
ocks  of  doves.  Ihe  stunt  flyer  at  the  fair  furnishes  only  one  more  thrill  for 
t  le  gaping  crowd.  The  Provincetown  boat  goes  down  the  harbor  escorted 
by  a  frolicking  seaplane  out  for  morning  practice.  The  tongue  of  land  off 
Jeffries  Point  creeps  out  toward  Governor’s  Island,  which  in  all  likelihood 
will  some  day  be  leveled  and  annexed.  Those  whose  desire  it  has  been  that  the 

people  should  become  “air-minded”  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  carrying 
their  point.  b 

And  in  all  this  truly  wonderful  growth  Boston  has  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  Few  cities  can  show  finer  names  than  those  of  Langley,  the  first  man 
to  advance  the  theory  of  heavier-than-air  machines  and  to  construct  a  prac¬ 
ticable  plane  on  this  theory;  of  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  whose  pioneer  experiments 
at  Blue  Hill  with  kites  and  captive  balloons  revealed  conditions  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  invasion  by  men;  of  Norman  Prince, 
the  gallant  war-pilot  who.gave  his  life  for  his  country;  of  Godfrey  L.  Cabot, ' 
a  former  president  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association;  of  Jerome  C. 
Hunsaker,  Edward  P.  Warner  and  Dr.  Janies  Doolittle,  products  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  have  made  its  aeronautical  department  famous.  The 
next  task  in  Boston  is  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  to  a  point  equaling 
or  surpassing  that  which  it  has  attained  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe° 
\Vith  the  widespread  public  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  cordial  support  of 
the  municipal  authorities  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  this  goal  will  be  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SUPERSTRUCTURE- ARTS,  SCIENCES  AND 

PROFESSIONS 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON  FROM  1880 

TO  [930 

By  ROBERT  E.  ROGERS 

In  the  year  1880  the  most  famous  old  publishing  house  in  America  which 
ad  been  earned  on  under  the  names  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Hurd  and  Houghton 
Fields  Osgood  and  Company,  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company,  and  Houghton’ 
Osgood  and  Company,  became  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company*  The  fol- 
lowmg  year  William  Dean  Howells  resigned  as  editor  of  its  magazine  “The 

Th°7Sf  BaUey  Aldrich>  wh0  had  b“"  of  “Etery 

becom ^editorof 'Tlarper^.”  ^  ^  ^  “  «"*  *  New  York  £ 

of  thf’lT  eVentf-  raayt  SerVe  as  me™oranda  of  an  historical  fact,  the  passing 
o  the  old  generation  of  writers  and  publishers  -  the  most  notable  in  American 

hterary  history  -  and  the  rise  of  New  York  as  the  new  literary  center  of  America 

mellleZZuTT™  1  B°S,0n  Sti"  hU“g  °"  *°  the  Producti0"  of  solid 
i  i  m-  alth°Ugh  the  Sreat  creative  days  were  past.  In  1881  Houston 

and  Miff  „  started  the  “American  Statesmen”  series,  and  in  1882  Horace  E 

I itJt  '  f,dv7r,f°r  the  firm’  issued  the  firs‘  of  the  famous  “Riverside 

publishing.  ’  ”ay  be  S!‘,d  *°  have  initia,ed  modern  educational 

The  most  illuminating  picture  of  Boston’s  literary  history  may  perhaps 

around  1900^  “  188°’  aga“  ab°Ut  ,he  middle  “f  °'lr  Period’ 

around  1900,  and  again  during  the  past  decade.  P 

In  1880  the  men  and  women  who  had  made  the  great  classic  period  of  our 

.heir  hv';  LotTev%CTbridge;CpODCOrd  SCh°01'  Were  dead  or  near  the  end  of 
heir  lives  Motley,  Ticknor  and  Prescott,  the  historians,  were  already  dead 

:f  r“RTo^boaoks.HaWth°me'  Wi"iam  Ll0yd  GarriS™’  aad  lacob  ^Abbott 

A,  l*1086.1.1™8  in  1880’  ^chard  Henry  Dana  of  “Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,  Longfellow,  and  Emerson  died  in  1882,  Wendell  Phillips  in  1884  James 
Freeman  Clarke  ,n  1888.  In  1888,  also,  Bronson  Alcott  died  and  his  daughter 

WfflSei^l89reFRUSSellLreI1’  y°Unger  than  the  rest>  died  in  1891; 
vvnutiei  in  1892,  Francis  Parkman  in  1893-  Olivpr  W^nrloii  rmi 

Elizabeth  Peabody  in  1894.  They  were  the  last  of  the  old  guard  ^  ^ 

fhere  were  in  their  prime  in  1880,  however,  a  good  number  of  writers 

_7jtgociatcd  with  this  elder  generation,  with  reputations  already  estab- 

•  Uo,,-  ,90.  ,L.  ...  ,.h.wd  Cmw,y.  ~ 
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lished  and  work  well  done,  who  were  to  dominate  Boston  letters  for  at  least 
a  score  of  years.  Chief  of  these  were  Julia  Ward  Howe,  for  so  many  years 
president  of  the  Authors  Club  and  of  the  New  England  Y omen’s  Club;  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham, 
historian  of  Unitarianism;  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  long  editor  of  “The  Youth’s 
Companion”;  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  art  critic  and  Dante  scholar;  Edwin 
P.  Y  hippie,  critic  and  essayist,  and  a  few  of  the  women  fiction  writers  of  an 
earlier  day,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Rose  Jerry  Cooke,  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  whose  connection  with  Boston  was  rather  tenuous.  John  Townsend 
Trowbridge,  author  of  “Cudjo’s  Cave”  and  “Jack  Hazard,”  was  still  in  his 
prime. 

Jounger  than  they,  and  dominant  in  the  Boston  of  the  80’s  and  90's, 
were  the  successive  editors  of  “The  Atlantic  Monthly,”  William  Dean  Howells! 
1  homas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Horace  E.  Scudder,  holding  down  what  was  still 
the  most  important  editorial  post  in  America.  The  veteran  Oliver  Optic 
(William  Taylor  Adams)  was  perhaps  the  best-known  writer  for  boys  in  America. 
Frank  Sanborn  was  left  the  sole  repository  of  the  Concord  tradition  and  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy.  Edward  Bellamy,  a 
Massachusetts  man  and  founder  of  a  paper  in  Boston,  after  writing  romantic 
novels,  produced  in  1888  his  “Looking  Backward,”  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  American  versions  of  Utopia. 

Charles  W.  Eliot  was  making  over  American  university  education.  Phillips 
Brooks  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  an  age  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
Fiancis  Amasa  Yalker,  economist,  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  John  Fiske,  later  a  student  of  history,  was  the  most  notable 
expositor  and  champion  in  America  of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Francis 
James  Childs,  student  of  early  English,  and  Y  illiam  J.  Rolfe,  the  Shakespearean, 
were  at  work  in  Cambridge.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  the  philosopher,  now  in 
1931  nearing  his  ninetieth  year,  is  the  last  of  that  generation. 

In  the  office  of  the  Pilot,  the  oldest  Catholic  paper  in  America,  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  was  the  most  notable  Catholic 
writer  of  his  generation,  poet,  journalist,  impassioned  advocate  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  equally  beloved  by  all  sects  and  parties.  YJth  him  in  the  Pilot 
office  were  Katherine  E.  Conway,  poet  and  essayist,  whose  book,  “  Y'atchwords,” 
contains  the  best  of  O’Reilly,  and  James  Jeffrey  Roche,  author  of  “The  Y-a-s-e,” 
O’Reilly’s  successor  on  the  Pilot  and  poet  and  wit  in  his  own  right.  Robert 
Dwyer  Joyce,  a  Catholic  doctor,  was  a  well-known  verse  writer  of  this  period. 
After  him,  from  the  same  Ireland  that  sent  us  O’Reilly,  Roche  and  Joyce,  came 
the  Unitarian  clergyman,  Henry  Bernard  Carpenter,  who  was  also  esteemed 
as  a  poet. 

Among  the  younger  men,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  reputation  for  literature 
was  at  that  time  more  notable  than  his  political  promise,  and  Robert  Grant  was 
commencing  a  brilliant  career  in  literature  and  the  law. 

One  of  the  best  known  American  writers  of  sentimental  and  inspirational 
fiction  was  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  “Gates  Ajar,”  who  often  collab¬ 
orated  with  her  husband,  Herbert  D.  YJird.  Margaret  Deland  had  just 
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come  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  city  where  she  has  since  lived  and  written  her 
Pr.  Lavendar  stories.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  had  published  her  first  book, 
“  Deephaven,”  and  was  beginning  to  be  known  in  Boston,  as  was  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  the  poet. 

The  greatest  of  them  all  died  in  1886.  She  was  Emily  Dickinson  of  Amherst 
and  has  no  connection  with  Boston.  1  homas  Wentworth  Higginson  sponsored 
her  in  vain  to  the  Boston  group,  which  followed  the  too  delicate  and  traditional 


taste  of  1  homas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  would  not  recognize  her. 

This  inability  to  recognize  the  rarest  spirit  of  its  day  is  curiously  typical 
of  Boston  literature  of  that  period.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  were  still  names 
of  real  power  and  importance.  It  can  also  be  seen  that  they  were  mostly  in 
fields  other  than  creative  literature.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide  why  it 
was  that  after  1880  the  important  creative  literature  of  America  was  written 
elsewhere  than  in  Boston.  Some  reasons  may  be  guessed  at.  The  heirs  of 
genius  are  seldom  geniuses  themselves,  and  it  is  certain  that  Aldrich,  Howells, 
Norton,  Higginson  and  the  rest  thought  of  themselves  as  the  Elishas  who 
inherited  by  right  of  birthplace  the  mantles  of  the  great  dead  Elijahs  and  were, 
therefore,  scornful  and  contemptuous  of  the  new  literature,  the  homespun, 
indigenous  writing  of  the  West  and  South  vrhich  was  coming  to  the  front. 

Boston  could  not  easily  understand  Walt  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
Harte  and  the  local  color  writers  wTho  lacked  European  or  academic  culture, 
that  literature,  in  turn,  had  little  use  for  Boston.  Bret  Harte  in  one  of  his 
stories  quotes  a  character  as  saying:  “We  ain’t  hankerin’  much  for  grammar 
and  dictionary  hogw'ash  and  we  don’t  want  no  Boston  parts  o’  speech  rung  in 
on  us  the  first  thing  in  the  mo’nin’.  We  aint  Boston;  we’re  Pike  County, 
v'e  are!”  They  were  tired  of  a  Boston  which,  according  to  Howells  in  “A 
Chance  Acquaintance,”  “would  rather  perish  by  fire  and  sword  than  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  vulgarity;  a  critical,  fastidious  Boston,  dissatisfied  with  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere.”  The  dominance  of  such  a  Boston  is,  perhaps,  why  Howells 
removed  to  New  York.  It  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  men  who  might 
have  carried  on  Boston’s  literary  greatness  were  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
Boston  suffered  no  more  than  other  great  centers.  Another  explanation  must 
be  sought. 

New  York  was  becoming  the  metropolis.  To  New  York  after  1880  gravi¬ 
tated  naturally  the  most  ambitious  and  energetic  men  and  women  who  hoped 
to  make  their  mark  in  literature.  Boston  had  two  or  three  great  publishing 
houses  where  New  York  had  a  dozen.  More  important,  the  80’s  saw  the  rise 
of  the  magazine  in  America.  Since  that  day  most  of  the  important  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  in  America  has  found  its  way  to  the  public  first  through  the 
magazine.  The  most  enterprising  magazines  were  in  New  York;  the  quality 
group,  “Scribners,”  “The  Century,”  “Harpers,”  as  well  as  the  earliest  popular 
prints  of  the  90’s,  “Munsey’s,”  “McClure’s,”  and  John  Brisben  Walker’s 
“Cosmopolitan.”  In  Boston  “The  Atlantic”  still  hung  on,  though  with 
declining  influence,  under  Houghton  Mifflin  management.  Their  juvenile 
magazine,  “Every  Saturday,”  had  to  be  sold  to  New  York.  The  oldest  and 
most  serious  of  our  reviews,  “The  North  American,”  moved  to  New  York. 
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“The  New  England  Magazine,”  old  and  influential,  had  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  in  1017,  just  as  the  famous  “Youth’s  Companion”  .did  in  1929.  All  the 
money  in  literature  lay  in  the  magazine  field  and  most  of  the  magazines  were 
in  New  York. 

Usually  an  increasingly  cosmopolitan  population  means  an  increase  in 
literature  and  artistic  creative  power.  In  Boston  it  meant  just  the  reverse. 
The  population  growth  from  Ireland  and  Italy  which  made  Boston  a  largely 
Catholic  city,  and  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  population,  gave  us  virtually  no 
cosmopolitan  literature,  as  was  the  case  in  New  York.  In  one  of  the  greatest 
Catholic  centers  of  the  United  States  there  have  been  almost  no  Catholic 
writers,  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  of  recognized  distinction.  Massachusetts,  like 
almost  every  section  of  the  Union,  has  been  drained  of  its  literary  talent  to  make 
a  literary  and  artistic  center  of  New  York.  Only  in  non-creative  literature, 
fostered  by  scholarship  and  traditional  culture,  has  Boston  held  her  own. 

Possibly  the  decline  of  Boston’s  business  enterprise  and  initiative  for  the 
past  fifty  years  has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Edward  Everett  Hale  thought 
so.  In  1898,  speaking  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Boston  University,  Doctor  Hale  said: 


“The  leaders  in  Massachusetts  sixty,  seventy,  eighty  years  ago 
were  the  men  who  had  done  something.  They  had  discovered  the 
Columbia  river  or  traded  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  or  split  ice  off  an 
iceberg  in  Labrador  and  sent  it  to  Havana  or  Calcutta;  and  the 
young  men  —  the  Bryants,  the  Holmeses,  the  Palfreys,  the  Lowells  — 
who  grew  up  in  a  circle  of  men  who  could  do  something,  are  the  men 
who  made  our  literature.  As  I  look  round  on  the  leaders  of  society 
now,  whose  most  prominent  business  is  to  unlock  a  safe  in  a  safety 
deposit  vault  and  cut  off  the  coupons  from  their  bonds  and  carry 
them  to  be  cashed,  these  men  do  not,  to  my  mind,  compare  favorably 
with  the  men  who  split  the  ice  from  the  Labrador  iceberg  or  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  Columbia  river.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  just  as  fast 
and  just  as  far  as  Massachusetts  and  New  England  do  anything  that 
is  worth  doing,  so  fast  and  so  far  will  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  a  literature.” 


If  that  were  true  in  1898,  it  is  not  altogether  untrue  today. 

Certainly  the  Boston  of  the  80’s  that  Howells  describes  so  keenly  in  “The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham”  and  “A  Modern  Instance”  was  one  which  had  no  lack 
of  eminent  men  in  letters,  provided  one  remembers  that  the  creative  fire  and 
energy  of  the  years  from  1840  to  1870  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
perpetuated  itself. 

This  can  easily  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  Saturday  Club,  the  inner 
shrine  of  Boston  reputation  and  accomplishment  for  many  years.  A  list  of 
members  (now  deceased)  who  were  elected  to  the  club  between  1870  and  1920 
and  who  had  some  connection  with  letters  follows:*  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Presi- 


*  Tlie  J.ater  Years  of  the  Saturday  Club,  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1927. 
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dent  of  Harvard;  Francis  Parkman,  historian;  Richard  Henry  Dana;  William 
Dean  Howells;  Edwin  Laurence  Godkin,  editor  of  “The  Nation”;  William 
Barton  Rogers,  President  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  James 
Freeman  (  larke;  Phillips  Brooks;  William  Wet-more  Story,  sculptor  and 
poet;  William  James,  psychologist  and  philosopher;  Francis  Amasa  Walker, 
economist;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.;  Raphael  Pumpelly,  geologist;  William 
Watson  Goodwin,  Greek  scholar;  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich;  William  Sturgis 
Bigelow,  Buddhist  scholar;  John  Fiske,  historian;  James  Ford  Rhodes,  his¬ 
torian;  Henry  James,  novelist;  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  biographer. 

That  shows  very  clearly  the  characteristics  of  literature  in  Boston  during 
this  period. 

A  survey  of  the  next  generation  is  made  easy  for  us  by  an  admirable 
little  book,  written  by  Helen  M.  Winslow,  who  is  still  living,  and  published  by 
L.  C.  Page  and  Company  in  1902-03.  This  volume,  called  “Literary  Boston 
of  Today,”  and  dedicated  to  Edward  H.  Clement,  long  editor  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  is  an  extraordinarily  complete  and  interesting  record, 
written  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  charm.  At  the  beginning  Miss  Winslow 
quotes  one  Roswell  Field,  a  Chicago  reviewer,  then  living  in  Boston. 

“Merely  as  a  matter  of  general  statistics,  and  possibly  of  general 
inteiest,  it  may  be  set  down  that  every  family  in  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  boasts  a  rubber  tree  and  an  author.  In  certain 
instances  there  are  two  or  three  rubber  trees  and  an  author,  and  in 
others  two  or  three  authors  and  a  rubber  tree,  but  the  average  holds 
good  and  we  are  all  very  happy  and  contented. 

Back  in  Cook  County,  where  culture  is  believed  to  make  thirty 
revolutions  a  minute,  we  were  accustomed  to  think  that  the  amal¬ 
gamated  poets  and  the  concatenated  laureates  were  tolerably  plentiful; 
but,  bless  you,  their  mobilized  force  would  not  make  a  respectable 
escort  for  the  men  and  women  of  Boston  who  have  not  only  written 
books  but  have  had  them  published.  .  .  .  The  Boston  author 

impresses  me  as  much  less  self-assertive  than  his  Western  brother. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  more  of  him. 

.  .  .  .  1  he  author  is  usually  a  charming  gentleman,  not  wholly 

unconscious  of  his  individual  purpose  but  ready  to  concede  that  there 
are  others.” 

A  careful  reading  of  Miss  Winslow’s  book  discloses  several  facts.  There 
were  left  in  1900  very  few  links  with  the  great  era;  the  number  of  women 
writers  is  proportionately  much  greater  than  before;  there  are  fewer  names  of 
national  reputation  and  genuine  literary  distinction  and  many  more  names 
whose  connection  with  letters  is  more  social  than  professional.  Boston  has 
always  been  given  to  awarding  literary  honors  to  society  women  (and  even 
men)  who  are  hardly  more  than  amateurs  at  writing,  as  a  scrutiny  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  membership  lists  of  the  Authors’  Club  will  show. 

In  Miss  Winslow’s  book  the  old  guard  of  the  day  were  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Julia 
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Ward  Howe,  all  of  whom  died  within  the  decade.  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  wife 
of  the  publisher  and  author  of  valuable  volumes  of  reminiscences,  was  still  alive. 

The  young  things  of  the  80’s  were  now  well  established.  Mrs.  Howe’s 
daughters,  Laura  E.  Richards,  author  of  the  popular  juvenile,  “Captain 
January,”  and  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  wife  of  John  Elliott,  the  artist,  who  also 
wrote  a  bit,  stood  next  the  throne  of  the  president  of  the  Authors’  Club. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  were  still  writing, 
but  the  most  important  and  serious  creative  writing  of  the  period  was  being 
done  by  middle-aged  women;  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  perhaps  the  best  of  them  all, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  (not  yet  Freeman)  and  Alice  Brown,  all  of  whom  wrote  of 
New  England  life  and  whose  work  is  a  permanent  part  of  American  literature. 
Margaret  Deland,  who  lived  in  Boston  and  wrote  of  Pennsylvania,  was  also 
at  the  height  of  her  power.  Lesser  women  story-writers  were  Eliza  Orne 
White,  Agnes  Blake  Poor,  Anna  Fuller,  and  two  writers  of  juveniles,  Helen 
Leah  Reed  (the  Brenda  stories)  and  Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  Lothrop)  of  “Five 
Little  Peppers”  fame. 

Among  the  men  who  were  doing  creative  writing,  there  was  Judge  Robert 
Grant,  whose  anti-feminist  novel,  “Unleavened  Bread,”  was  as  sensational 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  as  “Main  Street”  was  a  decade  ago.  His 
later  novel,  “The  Chippendales,”  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  Boston  of  this 
first  decade  of  the  century. 

Barrett  Wendell  and  Arlo  Bates  had  both  failed  as  novelists  in  the  James 
and  Howells  manner  and  were  engaged  in  teaching  English,  at  Harvard  and 
Technology  respectively.  Barrett  Wendell’s  book,  “English  Composition,” 
published  in  1894,  is  the  classic  volume  in  this  field.  Professor  Bates’  novels, 
“The  Philistines,”  “The  Puritans,”  and  “The  Pagans,”  are  admirable  examples 
of  what  prevented  the  Boston  of  that  day  from  writing  any  effective  fiction. 
Many  competent  story-tellers  wrote  simply  as  a  sideline,  such  as  Frederic 
Jesup  Stimson  (“J.  S.  of  Dale”),  whose  historical  romances,  “King  Noanett” 
and  “Pirates’  Gold,”  were  admirable. 

Among  men  of  letters  in  other  fields  were  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  editor  of 
“The  North  American  Review”  and  a  competent  biographer;  Henry  Adams, 
the  historian,  and  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  that  indefatigable  linguist,  translator, 
essayist  and  poet,  whose  edition  of  “The  Rubaiyat”  (L.  C.  Page  and  Company, 
1S96)  made  his  reputation.  His  brother,  Charles  F.  Dole,  was  also  known  as 
an  essayist  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  clergymen  of  literary 
influence  were  George  Willis  Cooke,  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South,  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers,  the  Lamb-like  essayist  of  Cambridge,  William  Lawrence, 
successor  of  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Francis  Greenleaf  Peabody  of  Harvard. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Rihbany,  a  native  of  Syria,  author  of  “A  Far  Country”  and  other 
books,  came  later.  To  Syria  we  owe  also  the  mystical  religious  writer,  painter 
and  sculptor,  the  late  Khalil  Gibran,  who  has  been  compared  to  William  Blake. 

In  Cambridge,  Basil  King,  the  novelist,  was  beginning  to  make  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Connected  with  Harvard  among  the  younger  men  who  wrote,  at  least 
on  the  side,  were  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the  historian;  Josiah  Royce,  the  friendly 
antagonist  in  philosophy  of  William  James;  Hugo  von  Munsterberg,  the 
psychologist,  new  from  Germany;  George  Santayana,  philosophic  poet;  Charles 
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Townsend  Copeland,  author  of  a  slim  life  of  Edwin  Booth;  LeBaron  Russell 
(Dean)  Briggs,  of  “Routine  and  Ideals,”  and  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  who  wrote 
geological  treatises  and  Elizabethan  drama  with  equal  zest. 

Of  this  group  the  two  greatest,  as  time  has  decided,  were  undoubtedly 
George  Santayana,  humanistic  philosopher  of  great  literary  charm  and  poet 
in  the  classical  tradition,  now  retired  and  living  abroad,  and  William  James, 
psychologist  and  “pragmatist,”  brother  of  Henry  James  the  novelist,  and  our 
most  influential  American  philosopher. 

There  were  two  poets  of  genuine  distinction  and  national  reputation,  both 
women,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  and  her  greater  sister,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
who  was  postmistress  in  Auburndale,  literary  hack  in  Boston,  research  scholar 
in  Oxford,  England,  and  always  a  poet. 

Two  other  women  must  not  be  forgotten  for  their  extraordinarily  valuable 
work  in  criticism  and  translation  and  publishing.  The  quarterly  magazine, 
“  Poet  Lore,”  founded  in  Boston  in  1889  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  Archibald 
Clarke,  was  unique  among  American  publications.  It  brought  the  modern 
poetry  and  drama  of  Europe  to  America  at  a  time  when  little  was  being  imported. 
Their  translation  of  Maeterlinck  was  the  first  to  be  published  in  America,  and 
their  critical  work  in  Browning  is  classic. 

In  1900  the  new  writers  who  were  beginning  to  make  their  mark  included 
several  women  of  later  serious  achievement.  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland  and 
Evelyn  Dix  were  both  interested  in  drama  and  romance.  Miss  Sutherland 
dramatized  “Monsieur  Beaucaire”  for  Mansfield  and  Miss  Dix  wrote  “A  Rose 
of  Plymouth  Town”;  they  collaborated  on  “The  Road  to  Yesterday.  ”  Another 
young  woman  of  the  period  was  Mary  Devereux,  author  of  “From  Kingdom  to 
Colony.”  Caroline  Ticknor  was  assisting  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  in  “The 
International  Library  of  Famous  Literature,”  the  beginning  of  a  long  career  in 
letters,  and  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  biographer  and  antiquarian,  was  starting 
her  work.  In  Cambridge  was  Mary  Tappan  Wright,  novelist.  In  children’s 
books  and  poetry,  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  was  beginning  to  be  known,  and  her 
lesser  known  contemporary,  Kate  Louise  Brown,  who  wrote  for  little  children. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  women  was  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody  (who  later  married  Professor  Lionel  Marks),  the  finest  woman  poet 
of  this  intermediate  generation.  Her  first  volume  of  poems  was  “Wayfarers.” 
Her  dramatic  poems,  “Fortune  and  Men’s  Eyes”  and  “Marlowe,”  were  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  power  she  exhibited  in  “The  Piper,”  the  Stratford  prize  drama 
of  1910. 

And,  seeing  that  Boston  had  no  male  poet  of  any  distinction  at  this  time, 
it  is  good  to  remember  that  William  Vaughn  Moody’s  “Ode  in  a  Time  of  Hesita¬ 
tion,”  the  last  of  the  great  classic  odes,  was  written  in  Boston  around  1900  and 
published  in  “The  Atlantic.” 

The  above  list  contains  all  the  names  that  have  any  claim  to  distinction, 
although  there  is  a  plethora  of  names  of  Boston  “authors”  to  be  found  in  the 
publishing  lists  and  the  membership  of  the  Authors’  Club.  This  is  the  weakest 
period  of  Boston  literature,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  everywhere  in 
America,  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  the  90’s  were  weak,  insignificant, 
derivative  and  genteel.  Boston  was  no  worse  than  New  York,  even  in  its 
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addiction  to  pinchbeck  “historical”  romance,  “magazine”  verse,  and  con¬ 
ventional  fiction.  Belletristic  works,  celebrating  a  dying  culture,  were  much 
tasted  in  Boston,  however,  and  the  general  tone  cf  the  writing  was  strongly 
feminized.  Intellectual  strength,  originality  and  creative  power  were  con¬ 
spicuously  absent. 

I  shall  quote,  not  unfairly,  the  judgment  rendered  by  H.  G.  Wells  on  his 
visit  to  Boston  in  1906,  as  found  in  the  chapter  “Culture”  of  his  book,  “The 
Future  in  America”  (Harper  and  Brothers).  If  we  agree  that  in  this  period 
Boston  was  at  a  dead  center,  it  will  seem  not  unduly  harsh  in  its  pleasant  irony. 

“In  Boston  —  I  mean  not  only  Beacon  street  and  Commonwealth 
avenue  but  that  Boston  of  the  mind  and  heart  that  pervades  American 
refinement  and  goes  about  the  world  —  one  finds  the  human  mind  not 
base,  nor  brutal,  nor  stupid,  not  ignorant,  but  mysteriously  enchanting 
and  ineffectual,  so  that  having  eyes  it  yet  does  not  see,  having  powers 
it  achieves  nothing. 

“I  remember  Boston  as  a  quiet  effect,  as  something  a  little  with¬ 
drawn,  as  a  place  standing  aside  from  the  throbbing  interchange  of  East 
and  West. 

“I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  see  an  autotype  again  without  thinking 
of  Boston  .  .  .  autotypes  of  the  supreme  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  particularly  of  the  fluttering  garments  of  the  Nike 
of  Samothrace.  .  .  .  Always  that  lady  was  in  evidence  about  me, 

unobtrusively  persistent,  until  at  last  her  frozen  stride  pursued  me  into 
my  dreams.  That  frozen  stride  became  the  visible  spirit  of  Boston  in 
my  imagination,  a  sort  of  blind,  headless,  and  unprogressive  fine  reso¬ 
lution  that  took  no  heed  of  any  contemporary  thing. 

“Boston  presents  a  terrible,  terrifying  unanimity  of  aesthetic 
discriminations. 

“There  broods  over  the  real  Boston  an  immense  sense  of  finality. 

One  feels  in  Boston,  as  one  feels  in  no  other  part  of  the  States,  that  the 
intellectual  movement  has  ceased.  Boston  is  now  producing  no 
literature  except  a  little  criticism.  Contemporary  Boston  art  is 
imitative  art,  its  writers  are  correct  and  imitative  writers,  the  central 
figure  of  its  literature  world  is  that  charming  old  lady  of  eighty-eight, 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  One  meets  her  and  Colonel  Higginson  in  the 
midst  of  an  authors’  society  that  is  not  so  much  composed  of  minor 
stars  as  a  chorus  of  indistinguishable  culture. 

“I  do  not  know  why  the  full  sensing  of  what  is  ripe  and  good  in  the 
past  should  carry  with  it  this  quality  of  discriminating  against  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  fact  remains  that  it  does  so  almost 
oppressively. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  Boston  of  any  wilful,  deliberate  repudiation 
of  the  present.  But  I  think  that  Boston  (the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
Boston)  commits  the  scholastic  error  and  tries  to  remember  too  much, 
to  treasure  too  much,  and  has  refined  and  studied  and  collected  herself 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  intellectual  and  esthetic  repletion  in  con- 
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sequence.  In  these  matters  there  are  limits.  The  finality  of  Boston 
is  a  quantitative  consequence.  The  capacity  of  Boston,  it  would  seem, 
was  just  sufficient  but  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  comprehend  the  whole 
achievement  of  the  human  intellect  up,  let  us  say,  to  the  year  1875 

A.  D.  Then  an  equilibrium  was  established.  At  or  about  that  vear 
Boston  filled  up.” 

There  were  many  other  names  well  known  in  Boston,  if  not  to  the  world, 
m  this  prolific  middle  period  of  our  letters.  Among  the  novelists  were  Charles 
Felton  Pidgin,  author  of  “Quincy  Adams  Sawyer”  and  “Blennerhassett”- 
Jane  Goodwin  Austen,  author  of  “Standish  of  Standish”;  and  Lucretia  Hale,’ 
daughter  of  E.  E.  Hale  and  author  of  the  immortal  “Peterkin  Papers,”  one 
of  the  few  children’s  classics  of  America.  Helen  Keller  was  beginning  her 
remarkable  career. 

Other  writers  for  young  people  were  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  and  Elbridge 
Streeter  Brooks,  well-known  writers  of  boys’  stories;  “Grace  LeBaron”  Upham, 
May  Alden  W ard,  and  Elizabeth  Wesselhoeft. 

Sam  \\  alter  Foss,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Somerville,  was  the  popular  poet 
of  “The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road”;  Charles  Follen  Adams  celebrated 
“Leetle  Yawcob  Strauss”  in  German  dialect.  Philip  Henry  Savage  and  his 
friend,  George  Cabot  Lodge,  son  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  were  poets  who  died 
too  young  for  accomplishment. 

In  literary  criticism,  belles-lettres,  etc.,  the  list  is  headed  by  George  E. 
Woodberry,  prolific  poet  and  critic,  never  so  well  known  to  the  public  at  large 
as  he  deserved  to  be.  Then  there  were  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  biographer 
and  essayist,  and  Frank  Preston  Stearns,  the  latter  the  founder  of  the  “Harvard 
Advocate”  and  a  critic  of  the  anti-Howells  school;  Justin  Winsor,  editor  of  the 
monumental  history  of  Boston  published  after  the  18S0  celebration;  Lindsay 
Swift,  long  connected  with  the  Boston  Public  Library,  author  of  “Literary 
Landmarks  of  Boston,”  an  indispensable  reference  book.  Clara  Clement 
Y  aters,  art  critic,  and  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry  and  Leon  H.  Vincent,  critics  and 
writers  upon  literature,  the  former  a  scholar  of  great  distinction,  a  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Franklin  and  grandson  of  Commodore  Perry,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Edwin  Reed,  authority  on  the  Baconian  heresy,  and  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  light 
and  graceful  essayist,  belong  here  also,  as  does  Isabel  Florence  Hapgood,  copious 
and  competent  translator  of  Russian  and  other  literatures. 

In  writers  upon  music  Boston  has  always  been  particularly  rich.  Heading 
the  list  are  Louis  C.  Elson,  author  of  “National  Music  of  America,”  and  William 
Foster  Apthorp,  first  editor  of  the  famous  program  books  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  an  achievement  in  what  H.  L.  Mencken  calls  “musical  Tal¬ 
mudism”,  which  Philip  Hale  carries  on  so  magnificently  today.  Other  writers 
on  music  were  Arthur  Elson,  son  of  Louis  C.  Elson,  and  Henry  C.  Lahee,  both 
living  still.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  was  a  well-known  music  critic  and 
H.  T.  Parker  was  beginning  his  long  and  splendid  service  on  the  Transcript. 

Writers  upon  natural  history  in  Boston,  following  the  great  tradition  of 
Thoreau,  were  well  represented  at  this  time  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  a  writer  of 
singular  charm  and  humanity.  Others  in  the  field  were  the  veteran,  Bradford 
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Torrey,  E.  H.  Forbush  and  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Frank  Bolles  had  died 
before  the  opening  of  the  century.  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  botanist  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  has  only  just  passed  away. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  day  were  John  Codman  Ropes,  writer  upon 
Napoleon  and  Waterloo,  and  Edward  Jackson  Lowell,  historian  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War. 

The  public  figures  of  literary  ability  were  Sylvester  Baxter,  creator  and 
first  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  and  early  advocate  of 
Greater  Boston,  with  whom  were  associated  Frederic  Law  Olmsted  and  Charles 
Eliot,  landscape  architects;  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  economist,  anti- trust 
leader,  author  of  “Wealth  Versus  Commonwealth”;  Robert  A.  Woods,  long 
head  of  South  End  House,  author  of  “The  City  Wilderness”;  Albert  P.  Langtry, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  editor  and  recent  publisher  of  “  Metropolitan  Boston  ’  ’ ; 
John  Henry  Edwards,  chief  archivist  of  Massachusetts  and  well-known 
antiquarian,  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editor  of  “Ihe  Woman’s  Journal, 
feminist  and  reformer. 

The  journalists  of  the  middle  period  were  headed  by  E.  H.  Clement,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  Col.  Charles  H.  Taylor  of  the  Globe,  Edwin  Munroe 
Bacon,  antiquarian  and  editor  of  the  Post.  We  should  remember  also  Lewis  C. 
Strang  of  the  Journal,  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  famous  dramatic  critic  and  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholar,  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate  of  the  Globe,  writer  on  the  stage  and  its 
people.  There  were  also  James  Jeffrey  Roche  of  the  Pilot,  James  Morgan  of 
the  Globe,  writer  of  political  biography,  and  William  Adolphus  Wheeler,  editor 
of  the  “Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction.”  Kate  Sanborn,  a  woman 
journalist,  and  W.  D.  Quint,  historian  of  Dartmouth  College  and  now  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Post,  were  also  at  work.  For  a  time  Charles  Hoyt,  writer 
of  satiric  comedies,  “A  Temperance  Town”  and  “A  Milk  White  Flag,”  was 
editor  of  “All  Sorts”  on  the  Post,  a  position  now  held  by  the  veteran,  Newton 
Newkirk. 

The  versatile  culture  of  Boston  has  expressed  itself  in  art  criticism  of  no 
mean  order.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Louis  H.  Sullivan  and  Bernhard  Berenson 
have  been  path-breakers  in  their  several  fields.  To  Philip  L.  Hale  we  owe  the 
standard  work  on  Vermeer  and  to  William  H.  Downes  the  authorized  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Winslow  Homer  and  John  S.  Sargent.  Elizabeth  Boyle  O’Reilly’s 
book  on  the  French  Cathedrals  shows  more  than  a  flash  of  her  father’s 
poetic  vision,  fortified  by  ample  knowledge  and  extensive  personal  research. 
Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  is  an  authoritative  and  expert  interpreter  of  Hindu 
art  to  the  Occident.  Dean  George  H.  Edgell  rises  above  schools  and  parties 
in  his  excellent  work  on  American  Architecture.  The  too  infrequent  writings 
of  Charles  D.  Maginnis  reveal  a  subtle  insight  and  fine  discrimination.  Men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  here  also  of  the  modest  and  genial  autobiography,  “My 
Three  Score  Years  and  Ten,”  published  in  1S91  by  the  most  famous  of  Boston- 
born  sculptors,  Thomas  Ball.  Several  of  these  writers  belong  to  the  present 
rather  than  to  the  earlier  period,  but  it  is  convenient  to  group  them  here. 

In  this  middle  period  the  most  important  event  in  magazine  publishing 
was  the  sale  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  to  a 
new  publisher,  Ellery  Sedgwick,  associated  with  MacGregor  Jenkins,  whose 
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first  issue  appeared  in  August,  1908.  A  new  and  more  wide-awake  policy  soon 
resuscitated  the  old  magazine,  which  had  begun  to  go  to  sleep,  and  the  new 
venture  was  so  successful  that  it  presently  gathered  to  itself  “The  House  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  “The  Youth’s  Companion”  and  “Littell’s  Living  Age.”  The  “Atlantic” 
has  since  disposed  of  “The  Youth’s  Companion”  and  “The  Living  Age,”  and 
with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jenkins  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  now  in  sole  control. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  period  of  Boston  letters  is  hardly  of  national  impor-  ' 
tance.  And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  year  1900  the  Boston  Authors’ 
Club,  with  a  membership  list  limited  to  one  hundred  resident  members  and 
actually  numbering  only  eighty-five,  shows  some  thirty-five  names,  or  forty 
per  cent,  of  writers  with  a  national  reputation.  Shortly  afterwards  the  number 
of  resident  members  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Membership  lists 
of  the  year  1910,  1913  and  1916,  the  only  ones  available  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  show  a  constant  average  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  writers  of  national 
reputation,  or  about  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  latest  available  list, 
that  of  1928,  to  which  I  have  had  access  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present 
president,  Dr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  shows  about  the  same  percentage,  twenty 
per  cent  of  writers  with  a  national  reputation  out  of  a  membership  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  but  with  a  strong  and  greatly  increased  list  of  nonresident  mem¬ 
bers  and  an  undoubtedly  stronger  list  of  members  who,  although  they  may  not 
be  distinguished  in  letters,  are  serious  professional  workers  of  considerable  local 
reputation.  1  he  majority  of  the  membership,  however,  has  always  been  made 
up  of  the  writers  of  juvenile  books,  travel  and  art  books,  literary  hack  work 
o  the  better  sort,  compilations  and  factual  books,  minor  historical  and  critical 
works,  academic  work  in  general,  minor  poetry  and  popular  fiction.  There 

has  been  during  this  entire  period  very  little  important  fiction,  drama  or  poetrv 
written  in  Boston. 

In  the  transition  to  the  present  day,  three  names  of  highest  importance 
are  to  be  noted.  First,  Henry  Adams,  son  of  Lincoln’s  minister  to  England 
who  taught  history  at  Harvard  in  the  70’s  and  thereafter  and  wrote  history  in 
\  ashington.  He  cared  little  for  Boston  and  Boston  knew  little  of  him.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  1918,  not  merely  America  but  even 
Boston  became  aware  that  he  had  left  behind  him  two  masterpieces,  “Mont 
bt  Michel  and  Chartres,”  a  brilliant  synthesis  of  mediaeval  civilization  pub¬ 
lished  in  1904,  and  “  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,”  a  philosophical  auto¬ 
biography  in  the  third  person,  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  century. 

„  Second’  Gamaliel  Bradford  of  Wellesley.  When  America  went  crazy  over 
btrachey  s  Queen  ictoria”  in  1918,  Boston  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
first  of  Bradford’s  “psychographs,”  entitled  “Types  of  American  Character” 
dated  from  1895  and  that  “Lee,  the  American,”  antedated  Strachey  by  six 
years,  Ludwig’s  “Goethe”  by  eight,  and  Maurois’s  “Shelley”  by  eleven.  Mr. 
Bradford  is  without  question  America’s  foremost  writer  of  biography. 

Third,  Amy  Lowell,  one  of  the  big  six  of  the  “modern  poetry”  movement 
the  only  Massachusetts  poet  of  power  since  Emily  Dickinson,  that  is  to  say’ 
during  the  whole  period  of  our  study.  Literary  Boston  could  not  understand 
her  and  belittled  her,  but  she  did  more  to  put  literary  Boston  on  the  map  than 
any  single  writer  of  her  generation.  As  controversial  critic,  patron  of  poets 
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and  biographer  of  Keats,  no  less  than  as  author  of  some  eight  volumes  of  poetry, 
Amy  Lowell  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  figure  in  Boston  letters  during 

the  half-century.  -r>  ,  . 

Two  others  of  the  movement,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and  Robert 

Frost,  respectively  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  are  thoroughly  New 

England  although  not  of  Boston.  .  .  .  . 

Any  attempt  to  weed  the  unimportant  living  writers  from  their  important 

contemporaries  is  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following  consideration 
of  livino.  persons  is  based  somewhat  on  the  Boston  Authors’  Club  membership 
list  and  the  names  classified  under  Massachusetts  in  a  somewhat  undiscnm- 
inating  volume  called  “  Who’s  Who  Among  North  American  Authors. 

Among  novelists  we  have  still  with  us  of  the  elder  generation  Alice  Brown 
and  Judge  Robert  Grant,  the  one  mistress  of  the  older  New  England  local 
color  story,  the  other  a  writer  of  social  comedy.  To  this  generation  also  be  ongs 
Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  Then  come  Frederick  Or.n  Bartlett  and  William 
Dana  Orcutt,  Florence  Converse,  long  connected  with  our  magazines  ant 
James  B.  Connolly,  writer  of  sea  stories.  Although  a  confirmed  Cape  Codder, 
Joseph  Lincoln,  if  he  belongs  to  any  literary  center,  belongs  to  Boston.  So 
does  John  D.  Barry,  now  a  journalist  in  San  Francisco.  Of  this 
and  only  recently  dead  as  generations  go,  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
remarkable  best  sellers  of  our  times,  Eleanor  H.  Porter,  who  wrote  Pollyanna  . 

Others  now  or  recently  writing  fiction  are  Ralph  W.  Bergengren  and  his 
wife,  Anna  Farquhar,  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker,  Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  Henri¬ 
etta  Dana  Skinner,  Sara  Ware  Bassett  and  Doris  Peel,  John  P.  Marquand, 
„ndH  W  W  Powel  Jr.  Four  successful  women  novelists  are  Emily  D.  Lorin„, 
Cornelia  James  Cannon,  Esther  Forbes,  and  Dorothy  Speare.  Arthur  Somers 
Roche,  a  son  of  James  Jeffrey  Roche,  is,  of  course,  a  Boston  man  by  birth 
and  training.  The  most  important  novelist  of  today  whose  name  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Boston  letters  is  Ben  Ames  Williams,  author  o  0 

Brothers  Were  Valiant,”  “Evered”  and  other  stories. 

In  juvenile  fiction  we  have,  besides  Eva  March  Tappan,  recently  deceased, 
and  Amy  Brooks,  present-day  writers  of  national  reputation  such  as  Arthur 
Stanwood  Pier,  Trentwell  Mason  White,  Allen  French,  Henry  Beston  (Sheahan), 
Russell  Gordon  Carter  and  the  late  Charles  Boardman  Hawes. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  list  of  writers  of  literary  criticism,  genera 
belles-lettres,  and  essays,  is  long  and  distinguished.  Among  them  are  Irving 
Babbitt  of  Harvard,  leader  of  the  “Humanist”  movement  the  best-known 
conservative  critic  in  the  country;  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  architect  and  writer 
upon  architecture  and  social  problems;  Bliss  Perry,  beloved  editor  and  college 
teacher;  Isaac  Goldberg,  authority  on  South  American  literature,  biograp 
of  Mencken  and  Havelock  Ellis;  Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Dante  scholar  and 
charming  essayist;  Charles  Donagh  Maginms,  architect  and  writer,  recipient 
of  the  Laetare  medal  of  Notre  Dame;  Heloise  Hersey,  dean  of  women  reviewers 
and  her  successor,  Dorothea  Lawrence  Mann;  Annie  Russell  Marble  of 
Worcester  Vida  D.  Scudder  of  Wellesley;  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam  Isabel 
(Airs  Lari)  Anderson  and  Clara  Endicott  Sears,  three  society  women  of  literary 
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accomplishment;  Rollo  Walter  Brown,  and  John  Livingston  Lowes,  author 
of  “Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry”  and  “The  Road  to  Xanadu”  and 
biographer  of  Amy  Lowell. 

Boston  has  also  one  of  the  richest  lists  of  writers  upon  history  and  biog¬ 
raphy  in  the  country.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  the  late  Edward  Channing 
and  James  Ford  Rhodes  are  in  the  front  rank  of  historians,  and  their  places 
are  being  filled  by  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain  and  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
William  Roscoe  Thayer  attained  national  fame  as  historian  and  biographer 
before  he  died.  His  successor  seems  to  be  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe  Howe, 
biographer  of  Barrett  Wendell  and  historian  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Gamaliel  Bradford  we  have  already  spoken  of,  chief  of  American  writers  of 
biography.  Charles  K.  Bolton  of  the  Athenaeum  is  a  distinguished  antiquarian, 
and  Francis  R.  Hart,  the  banker,  is  an  authority  on  old  maritime  history. 
Philip  Ainsworth  Means,  anthropologist  and  historian,  is  in  his  productive 
prime.  Professor  Henry  G.  Pearson  is  the  author  of  many  privately  pub¬ 
lished  biographies  of  notable  Americans. 

Of  writers  on  scientific  subjects  too  numerous  to  classify  there  are  many 
known  nationally  as  writers,  including  Dr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  journalist,  president  of  the  Boston  Authors’  Club;  the  famous 
explorers,  Charles  W.  Furlong  and  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice;  William  Trufant 
Foster,  economist,  co-author  with  Waddill  Catchings  of  “The  Road  to  Plenty”; 
Ivirtley  Mather  of  Harvard  and  Hervey  W.  Shimer  of  Technology,  writers  on 
geology  and  evolution;  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  eminent  in  medicine  and  a 
sociologist;  Ivirsopp  Lake,  theologian  and  historian  of  religions;  Worthington 
C’.  Ford,  statistician;  William  Z.  Ripley,  authority  on  railroad  economics  and 
at  the  same  time  author  of  the  standard  ethnological  volume,  “The  Races  of 
Europe”;  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  author  of  the  “Life  of  Sir  William  Osier.” 

Of  writers  on  social  questions  there  are  the  late  James  Phinney  Munroe, 
biographer  of  Francis  Amasa  Walker  and  writer  on  education;  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  long-time  editor  of  the  old  “New  England  Magazine,”  founder  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  social  reformer;  his  wife,  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  writer 
upon  world  peace;  George  W.  Coleman,  founder  of  the  Forum  movement  in 
America;  Lothrop  Stoddard,  son  of  John  Lawson  Stoddard  of  travel  lecture 
fame,  author  of  “The  Rising  Tide  of  Color”  and  other  world  studies;  Roger 
Babson,  statistician  and  social  diagnostician,  and  Dr.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
student  of  world  affairs. 

Among  recent  poets  there  is  the  late  Katherine  Lee  Bates  of  Wellesley, 
whose  immortality,  like  that  of  Samuel  F.  Smith,  is  assured  by  one  poem, 
“America  the  Beautiful,”  which,  set  to  a  familiar  psalm  tune,  is  the  official 
anthem  of  the  American  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Robert  Hillyer,  latest 
local  representative  of  Harvard’s  long  line  of  poets;  Nancy  Byrd  Turner, 
author  of  the  Lindbergh  poem;  Henry  Copley  Greene,  medical  investigator 
and  poet;  Nixon  Waterman  and  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  writers  of  lyrics  and 
light  verses  in  the  old,  popular  tradition;  E.  E.  Cummings,  the  modernist; 
Edward  J.  H.  O’Brien,  verse  writer  as  well  as  annual  anthologist  of  American 
and  British  short  stories.  Also,  critic,  prophet,  and  anthologist  of  them  all 
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is  Vi  illiam  S.  B.  Braithwaite,  who  for  years  has  published  his  annual  survey 
of  American  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  useful  work  of  the  sort  that  any 
American  has  done. 

In  journalists,  most  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  Boston  tradition,  arc 
content  to  remain  journalists  and  not  burst  out  annually  between  covers,  which 
is  the  fashion  in  New  York,  we  have  a  strong  representation:  Joseph  E. 
Chamberlin  of  the  Transcript;  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  retired  editor  of  the 
Herald,  and  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  still  of  the  Herald;  Albert  Edward  Winship, 
veteran  editor  of  “The  Journal  of  Education”;  Edward  E.  Whiting,  the  Herald 
columnist;  Philip  Hale  of  the  Herald  and  H.  T.  Parker  of  the  Transcript,  two 
nationally  known  authorities  on  music  and  the  drama;  in  literary  criticism, 
E.  E.  Edgett  of  the  Transcript  and  John  Clair  Minot  of  the  Herald;  in  art, 
Fred  W.  Coburn  of  the  Herald  and  A.  J.  Phillpot  of  the  Globe;  in  editorial 
writing,  Clifton  B.  Carberry  (John  Bantry)  of  the  Post,  James  Ernest  King  of 
the  Transcript  and  Lucien  Price  and  James  H.  Powers  of  the  Globe.  Olin 
Downes,  music  critic,  received  his  training  in  Boston,  and  Kenneth  L.  Roberts, 
author  of  the  superb  historical  novel,  “Arundel,”  learned  his  job  as  special 
writer  on  the  Post.  Frank  Sibley  of  the  Globe  is  one  of  New  England’s  best- 
known  newspaper  men  and  Bill  Cunningham  of  the  Post  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  youngsters. 

Three  Boston  papers,  the  Herald,  the  Transcript  and  the  Post  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old;  the  Globe  is  an  old  and  influential  New  England  newspaper. 
The  old  Courier  and  the  Journal  are  gone,  and  the  Advertiser  keeps  the  old  name 
but  not  the  tradition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  incomplete  list  that  in  some  branches  of  literature 
Boston  is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was,  although  in  the  literature  of  the  imagination 
it  shows  an  undoubted  falling  off,  the  result  partly,  at  least,  of  the  fact  that 
the  richest  literary  rewards,  particularly  in  the  magazine  field,  are  to  be  reaped 
in  New  York.  Yet  as  I  write,  the  news  comes  that  of  the  ten  best  selling 
novels  of  the  past  year,  five  were  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  and 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  strength  of  Boston  in  literature,  indeed,  is  largely  due  to  its  publish¬ 
ing  houses.  The  “Atlantic”  is  the  only  major  magazine  still  published  here, 
but  the  two  firms  named  above,  plus  L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  still  play  a 
large  part  in  American  publishing. 

The  two  great  educational  institutions  in  Boston  have  also  contributed 
their  quota  to  our  literature,  since  many  of  our  well-known  writers  have  been 
on  the  staffs  of  either  Boston  University  or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Connected  with  Boston  University  have  been  Brooks  Adams,  radical 
brother  of  Henry  Adams  and  author  of  the  daring  “The  Emancipation  of 
Massachusetts”;  Clara  Barrus,  biographer  of  John  Burroughs;  E.  Charlton 
Black  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Black,  writers  and  teachers  in  English  literature; 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  long  editor  of  the  “Woman’s  Journal,”  biographer  of 
her  famous  mother,  Lucy  Stone;  Jeannette  Phillips  Gibbs,  novelist;  Henry 
Norman  Hudson,  Shakespearean  scholar;  Alice  Maude  Lawton,  journalist; 
William  Ellery  Leonard,  poet;  Gladys  Locke  Edson,  novelist;  Elizabeth  Stuart 
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Phelps,  novelist;  James  Henry  Powers,  editor  on  the  Boston  Globe;  Arthur 
Somers  Roche,  novelist;  Sarah  G.  Rugg,  author;  Dallas  Lore  Sharp;  William 
L.  Stidger,  clergyman  and  poet;  Lothrop  Stoddard;  William  Fairfield  Warren. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  name  connected  with  Boston  University  during  this 
period  is  that  of  Borden  Parker  Bowne,  liberal  theologian  and  religious  writer. 

Technology,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  a  smaller  contribution  to 
make  than  either  Harvard  or  Boston  University.  Among  some  of  the  men 
of  letters  connected  with  it,  however,  are  Francis  A.  Walker,  economist;  Arlo 
Bates,  novelist;  Ralph  Adams  Cram;  Louis  H.  Sullivan;  James  Phinney 
M unroe,  publicist;  H.  W.  Tyler  and  AY.  T.  Sedgwick,  historians  of  science; 
Henry  G.  Pearson,  biographer;  Hervey  AAr.  Shimer,  geologist;  Francis  R. 
Hart  and  Henry  L.  Seaver,  historians;  Eric  Hodgins,  editor  of  “The  Youth’s 
Companion”  and  co-author  with  F.  Alexander  Magoun,  of  the  popular  scientific 
works,  “Sky  High”  and  “Behemoth.”  The  best  known  man  of  letters  ever 
connected  with  Technology  was  probably  Gelett  Burgess. 

In  certain  fields  of  literature  Boston  has  naturally  been  poorly  represented, 
in  drama,  for  instance,  since  plays  are  written  usually  where  plays  are  pro¬ 
duced.  But  we  can  number  the  following  figures:  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
author  of  “Judith  of  Bethulia”;  William  Lindsey,  author  of  “Red  AVine  of 
Roussillon”;  Alice  Brown,  author  of  the  AVinthrop  Ames  prize  play,  “Children 
of  Earth”;  Beulah  Marie  Dix  and  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland,  co-authors 
of  “The  Road  to  Yesterday”;  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  author  of 
“Marlowe”  and  “The  Piper”;  Thomas  Russell  Sullivan,  who  dramatized 
“  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  for  Richard  Mansfield.  Authors  of  many  pageants 
are  Airginia  Tanner  Green,  Esther  AAfillard  Bates  and  Eleanor  AArood  AA’hitman. 

This  is  as  far  as  a  brief  sketch  of  this  sort  can  carry  the  subject.  The 
observer  is  forced  to  admit  that  so  long  as  New  York  remains  the  magazine 
and  book  publishing  center  of  the  country,  and  the  theatrical  center,  there  is 
little  hope  that  Boston  will  be  noted  for  its  imaginative  and  creative  writing. 

On  the  other  hand  even  this  brief  survey  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
nonfiction,  in  history  and  biography,  works  of  information  and  discussion, 
criticism  and  belles-lettres,  Boston  is  more  than  holding  its  own.  Boston 
writers  are  getting  a  good  share  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes,  whatever  that  indication 
may  be  worth.  The  fountain  head  of  the  Humanist  movement  and  some  of  its 
strongest  supporters  are  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Boston  still  goes  its  own 
way  and  is  genuinely  influential  in  American  thought  and  the  literature  of 
thought. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  present,  impossible  to  predict  the 
future.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  the  foreign-born  in  Boston, 
and  of  citizens  of  the  first  American  generation,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
her  literature  is  still  being  written  by  men  and  women  of  the  old  New  England 
stock,  weakened  though  that  stock  may  seem  to  be.  But  it  is  not  too  early 
to  affirm  that  the  races  who  came  later,  largely  occupied  in  the  past  with  the 
struggle  for  an  economic  footing,  will,  as  time  goes  on,  contribute  their  share 
to  the  higher  life  of  Boston  and  produce  writers  of  distinction.  The  record  of 
many  of  them  in  their  homelands  and  elsewhere  in  this  country  makes  this 
not  at  all  unlikely.  In  fact,  there  are  already  signs  that  we  are  approaching 
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a  new  stage  of  development  here.  To  take  a  single  people,  among  the  Jews 
of  some  literary  distinction  who  have  belonged  in  the  past  to  Boston,  or  are 
still  living  here,  the  following  deserve  mention,  in  addition  to  Berenson  and 
Goldberg:  Jacob  de  Haas,  first  editor  of  the  Jewish  Advocate,  now  edited  by 
Alexander  Brin;  Professor  Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard,  student  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture;  Dr.  Milton  Rosenau;  Horace  M.  Kallen,  sociologist  and  philosopher; 
Professor  Harry  A.  Wolfson,  author  of  a  recognized  critique  of  Aristotle;  Dr.  . 
Nathan  Isaacs  of  Harvard;  Dr.  A.  S.  Roback,  psychologist,  and  Dr.  Abraham 
Myerson,  neurologist.  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer  and  his  successor,  Rabbi 
Harry  Levi,  and  Rabbi  Louis  Epstein  are  authors  of  books  on  religious  and 
social  subjects.  Lee  M.  Friedman  has  written  upon  the  history  of  the  Jew  in 
Boston  and  in  America. 

Emma  Lazarus,  perhaps  the  most  famous  Jewish  poetess,  and  Mary 
Antin  were  both  connected  with  Boston;  Lillian  Gertrude  Shuman  made  a 
promising  beginning  in  poetry.  Other  names  are  Harry  Burroughs,  who  has 
written  a  memorable  book  of  his  early  life  in  Poland,  Mrs.  Hannah  London 
Segal,  Meyer  and  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Maurice  Lieberman  and  Stephen  Lawrence 
Bailin;  Dr.  Henry  Schnittkind,  head  of  the  Stratford  Company,  publishers. 
Miss  Fanny  Goldstein,  librarian  of  the  West  End  Branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Jewish  literature  and  has  published  a 
bibliography  entitled  “  Judaica,”  which  is  No.  44  in  the  library’s  “Brief  Reading 
Lists.” 

The  historian  of  Boston  literature  who  writes  fifty  years  hence  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  many  more  names  to  record  of  this  people  and  of  others  not  yet 
represented.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not.  The  real  question  is,  What 
new  turn  will  be  given  by  these  influences  to  the  thought,  what  new  color  to 
the  mood,  of  Boston?  That,  of  course,  only  time  can  answer. 
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By  GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK 
Conditions  Before  1880 

1  here  is  a  general  impression  that  the  supremacy  of  Boston  as  a  musical 
city  is  largely  due  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  While  this  may  be  true 
at  the  present  time,  the  inception  and  organization  of  this  splendid  orchestra 
came  from  the  general  interest  in  orchestral  music  in  Boston,  as  well  as  from  the 
public  spirit  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  and  this  interest  had  already  found 
expression  in  more  than  one  active  organization.  The  Harvard  Symphony 
Association,  which  had  struggled  bravely  through  the  dark  days  subsequent  to 
the  Civil  \\  ar,  kept  orchestral  music  alive  in  Boston  for  more  than  seventeen 
years.  This,  too,  in  competition  with  Theodore  Thomas,  who  brought  his 
“unrivaled  orchestra”  to  Boston  for  an  annual  and  sometimes  semi-annual  series 
of  concerts,  and  also  gave  great  festivals  devoted  to  Wagner  and  other  composers, 
with  eminent  foreign  and  American  artists.  In  1881  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
supported  by  public  subscription,  was  formed  and  for  two  years  gave  some 
interesting  concerts;  but,  as  they  were  not  much  better  than  the  old  Harvard 
Symphony  concerts,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
with  its  stricter  discipline  and  larger  forces,  they  were  discontinued. 

1  he  orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  was  of  great  assistance 
to  the  four  choral  societies  of  Boston.  Through  its  co-operation  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  the  Apollo  Club  of  male  voices,  the  Cecilia  Society  and  the 
Bovlston  Club  were  enabled  to  give  performances  of  secular  works  with  orchestra, 
which  were  well  supported  by  the  general  public.  In  this  way  such  works  as 
Berlioz’s  “Te  Deum,”  Bruch’s  “Odysseus,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Antigone”  and 
others  came  to  a  hearing  at  an  early  date.  Some  time  later  Elgar’s  “Dream 
of  Gerontius,  ”  Rheinberger’s  “ Christophorus ”  and  Chadwick’s  “Phoenix 
Kxpirans”  were  performed. 

Beginning  in  1868  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  triennial  festivals. 
Four  days  of  afternoon  and  evening  concerts  were  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
the  great  oratorios  and  symphonic  works,  which  included  in  1869  a  performance 
of  John  K.  Paine’s  oratorio,  “St.  Peter,”  and  in  1871  “a  considerable  portion” 
of  Bach’s  “Passion  Music.”  J.  C.  D.  Parker’s  “Redemption  Hymn”  was  also 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  For  these  occasions  the  orchestra 
was  much  enlarged;  the  soloists  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  The 
audiences  were  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  festivals  were  financially  successful, 
or  nearly  so.  1  he  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  eventually  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  gigantic  chorus  of  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872. 
these  great  popular  demonstrations,  with  their  huge  choruses  of  5,000 
and  orchestra  of  500,  their  foreign  bands  and  eminent  German  and  English 
artists,  their  anvils  and  cannons,  were  of  little  artistic  importance,  but  they 
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stirred  up  a  great  interest  in  choral  singing  among  the  people  of  New  England, 
who  flocked  to  Boston  from  far  and  near  to  sing  in  the  chorus  and  to  hear  the 
performances. 

In  1852  the  old  Music  Hall  was  built.  It  was  an  imposing  structure,  some¬ 
what  too  lofty  for  the  best  acoustical  effect  with  the  comparatively  small 
orchestras  which  usually  played  there.  It  was  very  poorly  ventilated  and 
draft.y,  but  it  was  commodious  and  included  a  smaller  hall  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  rehearsals,  both  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  Music  Hall  at  once 
became  the  focus  of  all  musical  activities  in  Boston.  Being  connected  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  it  became  a  sort  of  temple  in  which 
music  students  worshipped.  In  18G3  the  great  organ  was  installed  in  this  hall. 
It  was  built  by  Walcker  in  Ludwigsburg,  Germany,  and  was  paid  for  by  public 
subscription.  It  was  said  to  be  the  largest  organ  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  case,  which  alone  cost  $00,000, 
was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  woodcarver’s  art  and  a  most  imposing 
object.  The  organ  occupied  one  entire  end  of  the  hall.  It  was  one  of  the 
sights  (as  well  as  sounds)  of  Boston,  and  attracted  many  visitors.  It  was 
played  regularly,  or  at  least  frequently,  by  the  best  organists  of  Boston,  including 
John  K.  Paine,  Eugene  Thayer,  B.  J.  Lang,  Dudley  Buck  and  others.  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  organ  playing  in  Boston.  Organ  recitals 
became  frequent  in  the  churches  and  church  music  was  much  stimulated.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  American  composers  who  developed 
during  this  period  were  organists,  although  MacDowell  was  an  exception.  It 
was  the  ambition  of  all  young  organists  (including  the  writer)  to  play  this  organ. 
The  quarterly  concerts  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  gave  them  this 
opportunity.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  use  of  the  organ  was  in  the  great 
oratorio  choruses.  The  “Hallelujah”  and  “Thanks  be  to  God,”  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  organ  diapasons  and  thirty-two-foot  pedals,  were  very  thrilling. 

The  years  1870-80  were  made  noteworthy  by  many  memorable  events  in 
the  musical  life  of  Boston.  First  among  them  was  the  coming  of  Anton  Rubin¬ 
stein,  the  great  pianist  and  composer;  with  him  came  Henri  Wieniawski,  hardly 
less  celebrated  as  violinist  and  composer.  These  two  famous  musicians  came 
to  this  country  under  the  patronage  of  the  Steinway  firm  and  made  a  long  tour 
in  the  United  States  with  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra.  Then  came 
Hans  von  Biilow,  an  equally  great  musician,  but  of  totally  different  style.  He 
brought  with  him  the  Tschaikowsky  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor,  and 
played  it  for  the  first  time  with  the  local  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  B.  J. 
Lang.  It  was  said  that  the  good  doctor  was  so  annoyed  by  the  insecurity  of  the 
orchestra  that  he  frankly  commented  on  their  performance  in  very  uncompli¬ 
mentary  language.  He  afterwards  visited  Boston  repeatedly,  giving  a  series  of 
interesting  recitals,  and  made  himself  very  much  at  home  with  our  musicians. 
Other  fine  pianists  of  this  period  were  Anna  Mehlig,  a  great  favorite  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  Madeleine  Schiller,  a  most  refined  and  sensitive  artist,  who  eventu¬ 
ally  settled  in  Boston.  Also  the  bewitching  Teresa  Carreilo,  not  yet  the  great 
empress  of  women  pianists  she  afterwards  became,  but  already  a  brilliant  and 
interesting  player.  On  one  occasion  she  sang  the  part  of  Zerlina  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni”  with  the  Mapleson  Opera  Company.  This 
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was  her  only  appearance  as  a  singer,  it  was  said.  The  excellent  violinists, 
Alnie.  (  amilla  Urso  and  Emile  Sauret,  and  the  unique  Ole  Bull,  also  played 
in  Boston  at  this  time. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  influence  of  fhe  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and 
their  triennial  festivals,  many  great  singers  were  attracted  to  Boston.  At 
an  earlier  date  Jenny  Lind  had  given  concerts  which  were  the  sensation  of  the 
time.  In  Boston,  too,  she  found  her  kismet  and  married  her  accompanist, 
( )tto  Goldschmidt.  Mine.  Parepa-Rosa  became  almost  an  institution  in 
Boston,  where  for  many  years  she  thrilled  her  audiences  with  her  performances 
in  “  The  Messiah”  and  “Elijah.”  Mine.  Erminie  Rudersddrf,  too,  a  great 
dramatic  artist  of  the  old  school,  eventually  settled  in  Boston  as  a  teacher  of 
singing.  Mine.  Julia  Houston  West,  our  own  townswoman,  a  fine  artist  with 
thrilling  voice,  was  also  a  great  favorite  at  the  time.  For  one  Handel  and 
Haydn  festival  came  the  English  singers,  Mme.  Patey,  Mme.  Edith  Wynne, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  the  great  baritone,  Charles  Santley. 

Boston  was  not  without  composers  before  1881.  Dudley  Buck’s  overture 
to  Don  Munio,  ”  a  cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  was  performed  by  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association;  J.  C.  D.  Parker’s  “Redemption  Hymn”  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Ihis  rather  Mendelssohnian  choral  work  made  a 
great  appeal  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  public  by  its  elegiac  style  and  sincerely 
religious  atmosphere.  The  program  at  the  festival  of  1874  included  John  K. 
Paines  oratorio  of  “St.  Peter,”  which  had  been  performed  in  Europe  and  in 
1  oit-land,  Maine.  In  18i6  Iheodore  Thomas  played  Paine’s  First  Symphony, 
in  C  minor,  for  the  first  time.  The  Department  of  Music,  with  Professor  Paine 
at  the  head,  had  recently  been  established,  not  without  some  opposition,  in 
Harvard  University,  and  this  beautiful  work  not  only  did  much  to  establish 
Paine’s  reputation  as  a  symphonic  composer,  but  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
ambitious  younger  Boston  composers  who  were  soon  to  follow  his  leadership  in 
the  higher  walks  of  serious  musical  composition.  To  Paine’s  influence  and  to 
this  Department  of  Music  may  be  attributed  the  important  list  of  Harvard 
graduates  whose  names  now  honor  the  musical  profession.  Some  of  them  are 
Arthur  Foote,  John  Alden  Carpenter,  Frederick  S.  Converse,  Edward  Burlin¬ 
game  Hill,  Philip  Greeley  Clapp,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  and  Carl  McKinley, 
do  this  list  should  be  added  the  name,  as  a  remarkable  executive,  of  Archibald 
Davison,  whose  reorganization  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  brought  it  inter¬ 
national  fame  as  a  serious  artistic  organization. 

Paine  followed  this  early  symphony  with  another  in  A  major  (Spring), 
performed  at  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  concerts  in  1882.  A  more 
important  work  was  his  noble  music  to  Sophocles’  “Oedipus  Tyrannus, ”  which 
was  produced  at  Harvard  University  in  1881.  It  was  subsequently  played  by 
a  professional  company  (in  Boston  and  New  York)  conducted  by  the  present 
writer.  Such  was  the  state  of  music  in  Boston  in  the  year  1880.  It  would 
seem  to  be  enough  to  justify  her  reputation  as  a  musical  town. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra 

But  Henry  L.  Higginson  had  a  vision.  It  was  of  an  ideal  symphony 
orchestra  —  an  orchestra  of  artists  as  far  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  of  highly 
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trained,  skillful  players,  conducted  by  the  best  musician  that  could  be  found, 
whose  word  was  to  be  law.  No  professional  engagements  or  private  business 
were  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  this  orchestra,  which  was  to 
give  twenty  concerts  per  year  after  as  many  rehearsals  as  were  necessary. 
The  last  one  was  to  be  public,  and  would  be  practically  another  concert.  The 
seats  were  to  be  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  ten  dollars  for  the  series; 
twenty-five  cents  for  single  seats  in  the  gallery,  where  the  seats  were  not  reserved. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  tickets  that  they  were  eventually  sold  at  auction 
and  brought  very  high  premiums. 

Boston  was  not  alone  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  liberal  musical  enterprise. 
With  wise  foresight  Mr.  Higginson  divined  that  no  better  place  could  be  found 
than  Harvard  University  in  which  to  create  an  interest  in  classical  orchestral 
music.  Therefore  he  instituted  a  series  of  monthly  symphony  concerts  in 
Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge,  an  auditorium  singularly  favorable  to  music. 
More  than  two  generations  of  Harvard  students  have  now  profited  by  these 
concerts.  They  have  been  a  sort  of  laboratory  for  the  Music  Department  of 
the  University.  Concerts  were  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  neighboring 
cities  of  New  England;  and  after  the  orchestra  passed  into  Mr.  Gericke’s  hands 
regular  monthly  concerts  were  given  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  For  several  years  annual  journeys  were  made  as 
far  west  as  Chicago,  playing  the  larger  cities  on  the  way.  In  1915  the  orchestra 
made  an  extended  journey  to  the  Western  Coast,  being  everywhere  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  had  now  become  a  national  institution, 
having  no  superior  either  in  America  or  Europe. 

One  stipulation  Mr.  Higginson  made.  It  was  that  the  orchestra  should  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  conductor  only  and  to  no  other  domination  whatever. 
Therefore,  no  member  could  belong  to  the  Musicians’  L  nion.  It  is  the  only 
professional  orchestra  in  the  United  States  which  is  not  so  affiliated.  1  here 
came  a  time  when  this  proviso  was  to  cost  Mr.  Higginson  dear,  but  the  orchestra 
weathered  the  storm  and  emerged  from  it  in  better  condition  than  ever. 

Mr.  George  Henschel,  a  famous  concert  singer,  a  good  pianist,  a 
student  of  classical  music  and  a  friend  of  Brahms,  gave  several  concerts  in 
Boston  in  1880-SI.  At  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa¬ 
tion  he  conducted  an  overture  of  his  own  composition.  This  seems  to  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  enthusiastic  amateurs  that  Air.  Henschel 
was  appointed  as  the  first  conductor  of  the  new  orchestra.  He  had  had  very 
little  experience  as  an  orchestra  conductor;  a  single  performance  of  Brahms’ 
“Triumphlied”  in  London  was  the  most  important  accomplishment  to  his 
credit.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  new  orchestra  were  veterans,  an  inheri¬ 
tance  from  the  Germania  Orchestra  of  1850.  They  had  many  friends  in  the 
audience.  They  were  impatient  of  Mr.  Henschel’s  discipline  and  some  of 
his  ideas.  His  position  was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  There  was  much  beside  har¬ 
mony  in  the  orchestra.  All  this  is  amusingly  related  in  Mr.  Henschel’s  book, 
“Musings  and  Memories  of  a  Musician.”  However,  he  was  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  maker.  Brahms  was  his  god  and  he  gave  many  performances  of  that 
master’s  works.  (The  third  and  fourth  symphonies  were  not  yet  composed.) 
All  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  Wagner  overtures  and  excerpts  and  the  classics 
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made  up  the  rest.  To  the  local  composers  just  coming  to  the  front  he  was 
\  cry  friendly  and  helpful.  I  he  first  piece  of  local  composition  which  he  played, 
a  Scherzo  in  F  by  the  present  writer,  was  rewarded  with  an  encore  —  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  not  since  repeated,  with  one  exception.  He  also  added  materially  to 
his  popularity  by  marrying  a  Boston  lady,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  who  was  an 
excellent  singer  and  a  very  fine  young  artist. 

It  was  not  easy  for  players  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  “Kapellmeister 
music”  standard  of  performance  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  greater  technical 
and  artistic  effort.  \Y  ith  regular  and  vigorous  rehearsals,  however,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  steadily  improved,  and  so  did  the  conductor.  Though  it  could  hardly  be 
called  an  orchestra  as  yet,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  a  group  of  players,  it 
was  the  most  efficient  organization  of  the  kind  wre  had  ever  had  in  Boston.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  Air.  Henschel  resigned  and  returned  to  Europe,  where 
he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra  in  Edinburgh,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  many  years. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  enterprise  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  should  be  commercially  profitable.  Mr.  Higginson  was  the  last 
man  to  expect  such  a  result,  but  as  time  went  on  the  deficit  became  very  heavy, 
especially  after  the  Western  journeys  were  begun.  At  an  early  date  the  rule 
was  made  that  the  members  of  the  orchestra  were  not  to  play  under  any  other 
conductor  than  Air.  Henschel,  except  in  the  case  of  concerts  with  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  1  his,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  any  further  performances 
of  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra  by  the  Cecilia,  Bovlston  and  Apollo  Clubs. 

1  he  Harvard  Alusical  Association  and  Philharmonic  concerts  had  already  been 
discontinued.  1  he  Symphony  Concerts  absorbed  most  of  the  musical  interest 
of  Boston. 

Air.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  William  Gericke,  one  of  the  conductors 
of  the  Vienna  Opera  and  of  the  concerts  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Alusikfreunde. 
A  fine  musician,  trained  in  the  strictest  \ienna  school,  and  by  nature  very 
conservative,  he  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  rebuilding  and  development  of 
the  oi  chest l a.  I  he  second  3rear  he  replaced  some  of  the  older  members  by 
twenty  younger  men  from  Europe,  among  whom  were  Franz  Kneisel,  Alwin 
Schioeder,  Louis  Svecenski  and  some  excellent  wind  players,  mostly  French¬ 
men.  Soon  the  orchestra  acquired  a  precision,  a  balance  and  beauty  of  tone 
and  a  euphony  which  under  many  succeeding  conductors  it  has  never  lost. 
All.  Geiicke  also  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  work  of  American  composers, 
especially  the  Boston  group.  His  wise  criticisms,  founded  on  his  great  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  them.  YYhen  he  performed 
their  works  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible. 
He  did  not  follow  the  principle  that  “anything  is  good  enough  to  try  once,” 
but  played  some  of  them  repeatedly.  Several  of  these  works  have  been  added 
to  the  permanent  repertory  of  the  orchestra. 

Air.  Gericke  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  then  about  forty  years  of 
age.  He  inherited  from  Air.  Gericke  a  perfect  instrument  on  which  he  could 
p!a\ ,  and  almost  improvise,  to  his  heart’s  content.  His  was  an  ardent  tem¬ 
perament  and  a  striking  personality.  His  performances  of  the  classics  were 
sometimes  criticized  for  lack  of  repose  and  dignity  and  for  a  superfluity  of  his 
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own  temperament,  but  in  romantic  and  dramatic  music  he  was  unsurpassed, 
either  before  or  since.  Evidently  he  was  destined  for  the  pre-eminent  position 
as  a  conductor  which  he  afterwards  achieved.  It  was  his  custom  to  rehearse 
new  works  before  announcing  them  for  performance.  This  was  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  Boston  composers,  since  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
improvements  in  their  scores  before  they  came  to  a  final  performance.  It  was 
during  Nikisch’s  term  of  sendee  that  Paderewski  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston,  playing  his  own  concerto  in  A  minor.  His  success  was  sensational. 
Also  Mine.  Melba,  most  perfect  of  singers,  sang  with  the  orchestra.  Aikisch 
resigned  before  his  contract  was  concluded  to  become  director  of  the  opera  m 

Emil  Paur  had  succeeded  Nikisch  as  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater, 
and  now  followed  him  again  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  was  a  typical  German  “kapellmeister,”  rather  heavy-handed  m  some  t  lings, 
but  in  the  symphonic  poems  of  Richard  Strauss  and  other  works  of  a  Teutonic 

character  he  was  very  vigorous  and  impressive. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Paur’s  term  Mr.  Iiigginson  called  a  meeting  of  certain 

prominent  musical  people  of  Boston.  He  told  them  that  he  had  engager 
Hans  Richter,  but  Richter  declined  to  carry  out  his  contract,  lhe  position 
was  offered  to  Theodore  Thomas,  who  would  have  liked  to  come.  However, 
he  could  not  desert  his  own  orchestra,  which  had  been  loyal  to  him  for  so  many 
years.  Mr.  Higginson  wanted  advice,  and  several  suggestions  were  made. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  announced  that  Gericke  had  been  re-engaged.  No  \\  iser 
choice  could  have  been  made.  Mr.  Gericke  remained  as  conductor  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  until  1906.  He  brought  his  orchestra  to  the  highest 
decree  of  perfection,  and  he  gradually  came  to  recognize  the  interest  and  value 
of  modern  compositions.  His  program  became  somewhat  less  rigidly  classical 
and  his  conducting  gained  a  new  freedom  and  elasticity  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  precision  and  tone  quality  for  which  he  was  so  famous. 

Mr.  Gericke  was  succeeded,  after  much  parleying  with  the  Berlin  authori¬ 
ties,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the  Hofcapellmeister  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House.  As  a 
conductor  Doctor  Muck  united  qualities  not  always  found  m  any  one  con¬ 
ductor.  A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  demanded  from  himself  more  arduous  labor 
than  from  any  member  of  his  orchestra.  While  achieving  the  utmost  clarity 
and  perfection  of  detail  he  brought  breadth  and  sweep  to  the  composition  as  a 
whole.  He  made  the  classics,  especially  Bach  and  Beethoven,  things  of  con¬ 
vincing  beauty.  In  his  hands  Bruckner  and  Brahms  attained  a  new  meaning; 
and  his  long  experience  in  the  Berlin  Opera  House  made  him  an  unsurpassed 
Wagnerian  conductor.  To  the  moderns,  Tschaikowsky  and  Richard  Strauss, 
he  gave  a  fiery  impetus  and  an  elasticity  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  modern 
spirit.  To  the  American  composers  he  was  not  often  flattering  except  by  t  ie 
repeated  performances  of  their  works,  not  only  in  Boston  but  in  other  cities. 
Young  players  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  others  were 
given  a  chance  to  play  under  him.  Some  of  them  are  still  members  of  the 
orchestra.  To  young  artists  he  was  invariably  kind  and  considerate.  Society 
functions  he  abhorred,  and  was  not  easily  dragged  away  from  his  studies  to  take 
part  in  them.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  treated  with  more  charity  during 
the  trying  years  of  the  war  if  he  had  been  a  little  more  amenable  in  this  respect. 
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"\\  hen  Doctor  Muck  was  engaged  in  1906,  it  was  understood  that  it  was  by 
special  permission  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  thus  showed  his  interest  in 
Harvard  University  and  in  Mr.  Higginson’s  enterprise.  When  after  two 
years  Doctor  Muck  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  he  was  succeeded  by  Max  Fiedler. 
Mr.  Fiedler  was  an  excellent  musician  and  composer,  who  had  made  a  consider¬ 
able  reputation  in  Germany  as  a  concert  conductor.  He  was  not  the  strict 
disciplinarian  that  Doctor  Muck  had  been,  but  he  had  a  certain  geniality  which 
made  him  popular  with  the  audience.  His  programs  were  composed  of  both 
classical  and  modern  music,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  each. 

Doctor  Muck  returned  to  Boston  in  1912.  If  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
events  of  the  next  five  years,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  accepted  the 
position.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  recount  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  Great  War.  From  the  beginning  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  had  been  German.  No  musician  other 
than  a  German  or  Austrian  had  ever  been  considered  as  a  conductor  for  the 
orchestra.  Very  rarely  had  composers  conducted  their  own  works;  Richard 
Strauss  and  ^  incent  d  Indy  were  the  exceptions.  All  at  once  came  a  change. 
Every  one  with  a  German  name  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  Members  of 
the  orchestra  who  were  of  German  birth  found  themselves  under  surveillance 
as  “alien  enemies.”  Some  superpatriotic  women  even  insisted  that  Wagner’s 
music  should  not  be  performed  at  the  Symphony  Concerts.  The  concerts  of 
the  orchestra  outside  of  Boston  were  much  interfered  with.  Eventually  many 
members  resigned  and  joined  the  Musicians’  Union.  On  his  return  to  Europe 
in  1908  Doctor  Muck  had  been  appointed  General  Music  Director,  a  post  not 
previously  held  except  by  Meyerbeer  and  Spontini,  and  automatically  this 
carried  with  it  a  high  rank  in  the  German  army.  Doctor  Muck  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  intimate  with  the  German  professors  at 
Harvard  and  with  prominent  German  residents,  some  of  whom  were  suspected 
of  being  not  too  sympathetic  with  the  Allied  cause.  His  very  footsteps  were 
dogged  by  self-appointed  secret  service  amateurs.  The  most  outrageous 
rumors  were  circulated  about  him.  On  the  eve  of  a  performance  of  Bach’s 
Passion  Music,  which  he  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  prepare,  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  jail.  At  his  trial  nothing  seditious  was  proved  against  him,  but  he 
was  interned  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

then  came  M.  Henri  Rabaud  of  Paris,  the  first  non-German  to  hold  the 
position  of  conductor.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  composers 
and  musicians.  An  amiable  gentlemen,  unpretentious  as  a  conductor,  he  took 
the  orchestra  as  he  found  it;  gave  interesting  programs  of  modern,  especially 
French,  composers;  and  left  it  none  the  worse. 

Rabaud  was  succeeded  by  Pierre  Monteux.  An  excellent  violinist  and 
thorough  musician,  he  had  been  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Metropolitan 
<  )pera  in  New  \  ork.  His  was  not  an  easy  task.  A  strong  disloyal  element  in 
the  orchestra  wished  to  unionize  it.  This  did  not  and  could  not  succeed  as 
long  as  Mr.  Higginson  was  its  sustainer,  but  it  necessitated  a  practical  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  orchestra  with  many  new  players,  some  not  too  experienced.  For 
this  task  M.  Monteux  was  exactly  the  right  man.  L  nder  his  rigorous  discipline 
the  orchestra  gained  in  precision,  in  euphony  and  elasticity.  It  became 
acquainted  with  Stravinsky  and  many  others  of  the  modern  French  and 
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Russian  schools.  With  American  compositions  Monteux  took  the  greatest 
pains.  American  composers  have  to  thank  him  for  many  fine  performances. 

In  192(5  Monteux  was  succeeded  by  Serge  Ivoussevitzky.  A  famous 
virtuoso  of  the  contrabass,  he  organized  an  orchestra  with  which  he  gave  many 
concerts  of  modern  music  in  Europe,  especially  in  Paris,  where  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  between  the  seasons  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  As 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his  fascinating  personality 
and  dynamic  force  make  him  an  interesting  figure  to  the  public.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  protagonist  of  modern  music,  and  in  the  works  of  Stravinsky, 
Tschaikowsky  and  Debussy  he  often  rises  to  great  heights.  To  the  younger 
generation  of  American  composers  (not  neglecting  the  “elder  statesmen’’) 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  been  very  generous,  playing  their  works  repeatedly 
both  in  Boston  and  in  other  cities.  He  has  solved  the  problem  of  choral  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  by  annexing  the  Har¬ 
vard  Glee  Club  and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society.  AVith  these  forces  he  gave 
in  1929  a  Beethoven  Centenary  Festival  which  included  the  Ninth  Sjmiphony 
and  in  1930  a  Brahms  Festival  which  included  the  Requiem  as  well  as  all  four 
symphonies. 

For  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
orchestra  Sir  George  Henschel  came  to  Boston  and  conducted  the  first  con¬ 
cert  of  the  season.  The  program  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  concert 
given  in  1881,  except  for  one  number.  Many  eminent  modern  composers  have 
been  commissioned  to  compose  works  for  this  anniversary  year. 

Each  year  at  the  end  of  the  regular  Symphony  season  the  orchestra,  some¬ 
what  reduced,  continues  at  once  with  ten  wreeks  of  concerts  in  the  same  hall  at 
moderate  prices, —  the  so-called  “Pop”  concerts.  The  programs  are  of  com¬ 
positions  by  the  best  popular  composers  (Herbert,  Suppe,  Johann  Strauss,  etc.), 
with  many  selections  from  the  regular  Symphony  repertory.  These  are  now 
succeeded  by  four  w’eeks  of  free  concerts,  given  on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade, 
which  are  attended  by  thousands  of  people.  They  are  conducted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Fiedler,  and  the  expenses  are  paid  by  a  few  public-spirited  citizens. 

Thus  has  Mr.  Higginson’s  vision  been  made  a  reality.  He  builded  better 
than  he  knew',  for  the  influence  of  his  example  has  established  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  brought  music  to  the  people  all  over  our  Republic.  It  is  commonly 
conceded  that  the  great  symphony  orchestras  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  have  no  superiors  in  Europe.  Even  smaller  cities  like  Bangor, 
New  Haven,  Syracuse,  Denver,  Seattle  and  Portland,  Oregon,  nowr  have  orches¬ 
tras,  some  of  which  are  self-supporting  or  nearly  so.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  many  of  them  are  conducted  by  young  musicians  born  and  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Other  Orchestras 

While  the  Symphony  Orchestra  has  dominated  the  musical  w’orld  of  Boston 
for  fifty  years,  other  orchestras  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  supplementing 
its  activities  either  by  rendering  music  of  somewhat  lighter  character  or  by 
reaching  audiences  of  more  moderate  means.  Among  these  was  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Club,  an  association  of  amateur  orchestral  players  having  fifty  or 
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sixty  members,  which  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Bernhard  Listemann. 
1  his  organization  gave  orchestral  concerts  from  time  to  time,  the  mining  wind 
parts  being  supplied  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  supported 
by  subscriptions,  largely  among  society  people.  In  1888  the  present  writer 
became  the  conductor.  Somewhat  more  rigid  discipline  was  enforced  and 
more  pretentious  programs  were  performed.  A  chorus  was  formed  and  such 
works  as  Bruch’s  “Fair  Ellen,”  Rubinstein’s  “Chorus  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,”* 
Gounod’s  “Philemon  et  Baucis”  were  given.  After  1893  the  subscriptions 
*e  (  off,  interest  languished,  and  the  club  was  discontinued.  Later  a  series 
of  “Novelty”  concerts  were  given  in  Chickering  Hall  by  B.  J.  Lang  with 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  avowed  object  of  these 
concerts  was  to  make  the  musical  public  acquainted  with  modern  music  which 
had  not  been  performed  at  the  Symphony  Concerts.  After  a  time  the  Sym¬ 
phony  players  were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  concerts  and  they  were 
discontinued,  but  they  were  extremely  interesting  while  they  lasted. 

I  he  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  co-operative  organization  of  musicians 
outside  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  a  sort  of  successor  to  the 
oston  Festival  Orchestra,  which  for  many  years  had  played  for  the  various 
choral  festivals  that  at  one  time  flourished  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  first 
conductor  was  Emil  Mollenhauer;  after  him  came  Stuart  Mason  and  Theodore 
Wendt,  The  present  conductor  is  Thompson  Stone.  The  laudable  purpose 
of  this  orchestra  is  to  give  symphony  concerts  for  a  class  of  music-lovers  who 
cannot  attend  those  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  have  only  a 
modest  financial  backing,  and  though  the  concerts,  now  given  in  Jordan  Hall, 
are  well  attended,  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  players  more  than  a 
small  return  for  their  self-sacrificing  services.  A  small  fraction  of  the  money 
contributed  to  the  deficit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  this  worthy  enterprise. 


Opera 

I  heodore  Thomas  made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  in  1859.  It  was 
as  a  skater  on  the  swamp  which  was  then  the  Public  Garden  .*  When  not 
thus  occupied,  he  played  as  concert-master  in  the  opera  orchestra  conducted 
-  Gail  Anschutz  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum.  Sometimes,  in  the  absence  of 
the  conductor,  he  took  charge  himself.  He  was  nineteen  years  old.  Did  he 
have  a  vision  of  the  magnificent  service  he  was  to  render  Boston  in  the  future 
m  the  long  series  of  concerts  with  his  “unrivaled”  orchestra? 

• 1  he  ^oward  Athenaeum,  a  sanctimonious-looking  edifice  built  for  the 
“Millente”  sect,  was  the  home  of  opera  in  Boston  until  the  Boston  Theater 
was  built.  The  opening  of  that  “large  and  sumptuous”  theater  gave  great 
impetus  to  opera  in  Boston,  and  every  year,  and  sometimes  oftener,  came 
visiting  Italian,  German  and  English  companies,  directed  by  Maretzek,  Strakosch 
and  Mapleson  respectively,  and  including  the  greatest  singers  of  their  time 
Among  them  were  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  Christine  Nilsson,  Mine.  Albani  and 
Pauline  Lucca;  the  contraltos,  Annie  Louise  Cary  and  Adelaide  Phillips;  the 


*  As  told  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
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tenors,  Campanini,  C’apoul  and  Mario;  the  bassos,  Maurel,  Campanari  and 
others.  The  first  performance  of  Verdi’s  “Aida”  in  Boston  was  given  with 
a  cast  consisting  of  lima  de  Murska,  Annie  Cary,  Campanini,  and  others. 
Walter  Damrosch  conducted  a  performance  of  “Tannhauser”  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father;  this  was  his  first  appearance  as  an  operatic  conductor. 
It  was  almost  an  omen  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  under  trying  circumstances. 

Up  to  1909  Boston  had  never  had  an  opera  of  its  own.  Plans  for  such 
an  organization  had  been  discussed  many  times,  but  they  never  produced  any 
permanent  result.  Opera  in  Boston  remained  a  beautiful  but  costly  exotic. 
In  1907  a  small  but  efficient  company  directed  by  Henry  Russell  gave  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  operas  of  Puccini  and  others  in  the  Park  Theater,  which  were  so 
successful  that  the  project  of  a  permanent  opera  was  again  discussed.  In 
1908  the  company  again  gave  performances,  this  time  in  the  Majestic  Theater. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Russell  succeeded  in  interesting  many  prominent  citizens  in 
the  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan  erected  a  beautiful 
opera  house  at  his  own  expense.  A  company  of  some  seven  hundred  stock¬ 
holders  was  formed,  with  a  managing  directorship  of  fifteen  members.  Forty- 
six  boxes  were  sold  with  a  guarantee  for  three  years.  There  was  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  among  the  general  public  and  the  tickets  were  liberally  subscribed  for. 
The  price  of  the  best  seats  was  S3,  descending  to  75  cents  for  those  in  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Russell  assembled  a  good  company,  conducted  by  Arnaldo  Conti  and 
Wallace  Goodrich.  The  business  managership  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ralph  L.  Flanders,  who  was  later  succeeded  by  Mr.  V  .  A.  MacDonald.  All 
the  scenery,  costumes  and  properties  were  new;  the  orchestra  was  recruited 
from  the  best  local  players,  with  additions  from  New  York  and  other  places. 
An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  by  which 
the  principal  singers  were  to  sing  at  guest  performances.  The  repertory 
included  many  of  the  older  Italian  favorites  and  more  modern  ones  by  Puccini, 
Delibes,  etc.  Nothing  by  Wagner  was  announced  for  the  first  season,  all  the 
operas  being  given  in  Italian  or  French. 

The  new  Opera  House  was  dedicated  with  a  brilliant  performance  of 
“La  Gioconda”  on  November  8,  1909,  with  Mme.  Nordica  and  Mme.  Homer 
(both  of  whom  had  studied  music  in  Boston)  in  the  cast.  Succeeding  perform¬ 
ances  of  “Lakme”  and  of  “Aida”  and  other  operas  by  Verdi  were  effective 
and  interesting  under  the  skillful  stage  management  of  Mr.  Menotti.  The 
whole  of  the  first  season  was  decidedly  successful.  But  after  a  while  the 
repertory  of  works  by  Verdi  and  Donizetti  became  monotonous  and  the  stock¬ 
holders’  tickets  became  a  drug  in  the  market.  Although  the  principal  singers, 
Nielson,  Lipkowska,  Constantino,  Baklanoff  and  Blanchart,  were  all  excellent 
in  their  way,  they  were  not  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  in  spite  of  the 
very  reasonable  prices  such  luminaries  were  demanded  by  the  more  influential 
society  people  who  occupied  the  boxes  and  orchestra.  In  the  spring  of  1910 
the  opera  suffered  somewhat  from  the  competition  of  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Company,  which  gave  two  weeks  of  German  opera  at  the  Boston 
Theater,  presenting  “Tristan,”  “Parsifal,”  “  Meistersinger  ”  and  other 
Wagnerian  operas,  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Mahler.  The  next  season 
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brought  some  changes.  New  singers  from  Europe  were  added  to  the  company. 
The  prices  were  advanced  to  $5  for  the  orchestra  seats  and  proportionately 
for  those  upstairs.  The  subscriptions  fell  off  accordingly.  The  outstanding 
event  was  the  production  of  Frederick  Converse’s  “Pipe  of  Desire”  and  after¬ 
wards  of  “The  Sacrifice,”  both  sung  in  English.  The  financial  result  of  the 
season  was  a  deficit  of  $130,000,  which  Mr.  Jordan  paid. 

The  season  of  1910-11  began  with  the  production  of  St.  Saens’  “Samson 
and  Delilah,”  very  elaborately  staged,  with  Mme.  Homer  in  the  role  of  Delilah. 
It  was  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  Debussy’s  “Pelleas  and  Melisande,”  with  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  in  the  principal  role  in  the  first  performance,  and  later  by  “  Louise” 
and  by  “Hansel  and  Gretel.”  Mr.  Andre  Caplet  and  Mr.  Felix  Weingartner 
were  engaged  as  conductors.  Mr.  Goodrich  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  deficit  was  still  greater  than  in  1910,  but  as  before  was  made  up  by  Mr. 
Jordan.  There  was  much  criticism  of  the  business  management  and  some  of 
the  “walk  and  conversation”  of  the  company.  In  1911-12  Mr.  Weingartner 
returned  to  conduct  “Tristan,”  “Don  Giovanni”  and  some  concerts.  Josef 
Urban  was  engaged  as  general  stage  director.  Wolf-Ferrari’s  “Jewels  of  the 
Madonna”  anti  “Secret  of  Susanne”  and  Louis  Aubert’s  “La  Foret  Bleue” 
were  added  to  the  repertory.  The  company  made  some  trips  to  New  England 
cities  and  to  Montreal.  But  public  interest  was  waning.  There  was  a  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  deficit,  most  of  which  fell  on  Mr.  Jordan’s  shoulders.  It  was 
evident  that  Boston  could  not,  or  would  not,  support  a  permanent  opera  under 
the  “star”  system.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  company  was  disbanded  and 
the  Boston  Opera  Company  came  to  an  end.  After  Mr.  Jordan’s  death  in  1916 
the  Opera  House,  with  all  the  scenery,  costumes,  properties  and  orchestral 
library,  was  sold.  It  was  a  pity,  but  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 

In  1917  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  gave  performances  for  two 
weeks  in  the  Opera  House.  These  Chicagoans  awakened  so  much  interest  that 
in  1919  they  returned  with  an  even  better  company.  A  sufficient  guarantee 
fund  was  raised  to  provide  for  the  deficit,  the  guarantors  being  given  preference 
in  the  choice  of  seats.  The  company  now  come  to  Boston  for  a  two-weeks’ 
season  every  year.  The  number  of  guarantors  has  grown  so  much  that  indi¬ 
viduals  are  called  upon  for  a  very  slight  amount  of  money.  The  performances 
under  the  direction  of  Signor  Polacco  are  the  great  social-musical  event  of  the 
season,  and  the  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  a  permanent  one  if  the  perform¬ 
ances  continue  to  be  satisfactory  as  at  present. 

Chamber  Music  in  Boston 

Chamber  music  has  not  been  neglected  in  Boston.  Records  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  show  that  concerts  of  chamber  music,  trios  and  string 
quartets  were  given  under  their  auspices  in  Chickering’s  rooms  as  early  as 
November,  1844. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  by  Air.  Thomas 
Ryan  and  four  members  of  the  Germania  Orchestra,  a  regular  series  was  given. 
This  quartet  also  traveled  about,  giving  concerts  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  general  musical  taste.  Many  concerts  of  chamber  music 
were  given  by  Mr.  Lang,  Air.  Dresel,  Air.  Perabo  and  Air.  Foote.  In  the  early 
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70  s  the  Euterpe  Society  was  formed  by  a  group  of  music  lovers.  At  first  it 
vas  partially  a  society  affair  with  meetings  at  private  houses,  but  it  soon 
deve  oped  into  a  regular  series  of  public  concerts  at  which  the  classical  string 
quartets  and  some  modern  works  were  performed.  The  players  were  four 
excellent  artists  from  the  Harvard  Orchestra,  who  took  much  pride  in  their 
work  and  gave  excellent  performances.  These  concerts  were  continued  until 

Quartet  ^  Were  SUperSeded  ^  those  of  the  newly  formed  Kneisel 

0r  , In.  1880  •;everal  of  the  original  members  had  retired  from  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Their  places  had  been  filled  by  excellent  musicians  from  Europe 
;  ong  them  Franz  Ivneisel,  who  became  the  concert  master,  Georges  Longy’ 

n  iXs  The  VlrtU°S°’  and  J°Seph  Adamowski,  Gustav  Strube 

and  others.  1  hese  men  exerted  a  great  influence  on  music  in  Boston  and 

eventually  on  the  whole  country.  They  remained  here  and  some  of  their 

descendants  now  take  an  active  part  in  our  musical  life.  In  1886  the  Kneisel 

Quartet  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  chamber  music  concerts.  To 

ie  caieer  of  this  quartet,  for  seventeen  years  a  Boston  institution  is  due  a 

arge  portion  of  Boston’s  prestige  as  a  musical  city.  The  Kneisels  traveled 

*  oyei  the  United  States  giving  successful  concerts.  While  the  programs 

ueie  largely  of  the  classics,  Kneisel  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  moderns 
including  the  rising  young  Americans.  noaerns, 

Mr.  Georges  Longy  organized  a  chamber  music  club  for  wind  instruments 

:ZZlt  b,y  ;  ,  HiTSOn)'  WhiCh  ““fc  "*  public  with  a  some 

yhat  neglected  class  of  music,  performed  with  a  high  degree  of  perfection 

After  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  was  disbanded,  he  reassembled  many  of  the 

concMc'ofF  ’  "‘h  ‘hf  TSta"Ce  °f  SO'm  professional  PIay™s,  gave  interesting 
o  certs  of  hiench  and  other  music,  to  an  audience  of  subscribers.  He  returned 

o  8  ranee  in  192o,  universally  regretted  by  the  musical  public.  The  Adamowski 

t  lartet,  formed  in  1888,  also  gave  interesting  concerts  for  several  years  in 

Boston.  1  hey  eventually,  in  1896,  became  a  trio,  in  which  Mme.  Szumowska 

This  ehG  TT  1  Zi  the  FI°nZaley  Quartet  beSan  series  of  concerts, 
is  excellent  quartet  had  originally  been  supported  by  Mr.  de  Coppet  of  New 

oik  giving  private  concerts  for  his  edification  and  that  of  his  friends  Thev 

now  became  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  chamber  music  throughout 

country.  Their  programs,  largely  of  modern  music,  were  performed  with 

attention  t0  detail.  They  gave  four  yearly  concerts 
til  19_9,  when  the  quartet  was  disbanded. 

At  the  present  time,  1930,  chamber  music  in  Boston  is  mainly  kept  alive 
by  the  Boston  Flute  Players’  Club,  conducted  by  Mr.  Georges  Laurent  an 
organization  of  wind  and  string  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

novelties^ th  y  j°DCertS  f°r  wind  and  strinSs’  including,  besides  classics,  many 
novelties  by  modern  composers.  They  are  often  assisted  by  excellent  pianists 

and  singers,  and  the  concerts  are  of  the  highest  artistic  excellence. 

series  of  concerts  is  given  on  Sunday  afternoons,  throughout  the  winter 

are  enca^eZ  S  ’  ^  ^  ^  6minent  pianists’  violi«ists  and  singers 

attended  d’  aFG  ^  P°PUlar  PriCeS)  and  m0st  of  them  are  wel1 


. 
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Educational  Opportunities 

Boston,  with  Harvard  University  and  Medical  School,  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston  University  and  numerous  private  schools,  has  always 
been  pre-eminent  as  an  educational  center.  Especially  have  music  students 
been  attracted  here  on  account  of  its  musical  advantages.  The  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  for  musical  education 
in  the  United  States,  was  founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee  in  1869.  It  has  a 
faculty  of  about  a  hundred  members  and  an  average  registration  at  present  of 
about  3,000  students.  It  is  equipped  with  commodious  buildings,  two  concert 
halls,  one  of  which  contains  a  large  concert  organ,  thirteen  pipe  organs  for 
practice,  and  many  classrooms.  Its  orchestra  of  eighty-five  members,  organized 
and  for  many  years  conducted  by  the  director,  George  W.  Chadwick,  gives 
six  or  eight  concerts  per  year.  The  programs  cover  a  wide  range  of  classical 
and  modern  music,  including  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Tschai- 
kowsky.  Choral  works  are  occasionally  given  and  the  standard  of  performance 
is  very  high.  The  orchestra  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who 
in  the  fall  of  1930  succeeded  Mr.  Chadwick  as  director  of  the  Conservatory. 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  School  Music  are  given  in  the 
collegiate  department.  Although  the  Conservatory  has  no  endowment,  many 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  talented  students  from  bequests  given  by  generous 
benefactors.  Former  students  include  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica,  Mine.  Louise 
Homer,  Lee  Pattison,  Guy  Maier  and  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma.  Many  graduates 
of  the  orchestra  are  now  members  of  symphony  orchestras  throughout  the 
United  States. 

To  the  musical  scholar  the  libraries  of  Boston  offer  great  advantages. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  has  a  good  collection  of  music,  which  is  available 
to  readers.  It  also  houses  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Library,  a  very  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  operas,  orchestral  scores  and  choral  works.  These  are  rendered 
peculiarly  valuable  by  the  details  and  criticisms  of  the  original  performances 
which  the  donor  carefully  collected  for  many  years.  The  Library  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  contains  many  of  the  classics  and  much  valuable  musical 
literature.  In  this  library  is  also  the  Julia  M.  Marsh  Room,  with  two  grand 
pianos  and  a  very  complete  collection  of  music  for  four  and  eight  hands  on 
two  pianos.  This  is  available  without  cost  to  any  music  student  who  is  properly 
introduced.  The  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  University  contains  many 
modern  scores  (as  wrell  as  classics)  and  most  of  the  standard  theoretical  and 
historical  literature.  Although  primarily  for  the  use  of  Harvard  students,  all 
interested  persons  are  welcomed.  This  is  also  true  of  the  library  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  is  rich  in  theoretical  and  historical 
material,  especially  in  reference  to  early  American  music.  Complete  editions 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  etc.,  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  and  of  Dwight's 
Journal  may  here  be  found.  Some  special  treasures,  like  the  original  sketch  of 
Debussy’s  “Pelleas  et  Melisande”  the  original  receipt  for  four  hundred  florins 
given  to  Count  Oppersdorf  for  Beethoven’s  “Fourth  Symphony,”  the  first  edition 
of  Fux’s  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum”  and  several  other  interesting  items,  also  a 
choice  collection  of  autograph  letters  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
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Wagner  and  others,  are  here  to  be  found.  The  orchestral  library  contains 
scores  and  orchestral  parts  of  1,000  works,  which  majr  be  consulted  by  students 
when  not  in  use  by  the  orchestra. 

One  of  the  most  significant,  factors  in  the  growth  of  music  in  the  United 
States  is  the  increasing  enthusiasm  for  music  in  the  public  schools.  Choral 
singing  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  even  in  the  lower  grades. 
Students  of  both  sexes  are  encouraged  to  learn  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
and  credit  is  given  them  for  their  work  outside  the  school.  In  some  cities 
money  is  appropriated  to  furnish  instruments  and  instruction.  Orchestras 
and  bands  are  formed  which  often  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Some 
of  the  young  players  reach  a  high  standard  of  virtuosity  and  are  taken  into 
the  great  symphony  orchestras.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  supervisors  who 
undergo  a  long  and  arduous  training,  but  are  well  paid  if  they  are  efficient  in 
their  positions.  In  Boston  annual  concerts  of  the  school  children  are  given 
m  Symphony  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  A.  O’Shea.  The 
students  sing  in  groups  and,  from  the  highest  grades  to  the  lowest,  the  per¬ 
formances  are  startling.  It  is  not  easy  to  listen  to  this  music  unmoved. 

In  1930  a  concert  of  the  New  England  High  School  Orchestras,  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  players,  was  given  in  Symphony  Hall  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  1-rancis  M.  Findlay.  In  intonation,  precision  and  euphony  the  playing 
was  most  creditable,  and  in  most  of  the  pieces  left  little  to  be  desired.  This 
movement,  looking  to  the  musical  training  of  young  people  in  the  schools,  is 
widespread  in  the  United  States.  Eventually  it  will  create  an  intelligent 
musical  public  by  bringing  music  into  the  home.  And  in  time  it  may  develop 

a  class  of  orchestral  players  which  will  make  it  no  longer  necessary  to  import 
them  from  Europe. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  growing  interest  in  male  chorus  singing 
by  the  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club.  Following  the  example  of  Doctor  Davison 
and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  College  Glee  Clubs  have  attained  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  singing.  Their  programs  present  the  best  examples  of  classic  and 
modern  composition,  from  Palestrina  to  the  present  time.  Yearly  contests 
are  held  which  are  occasions  of  great  enthusiasm. 

In  this  brief  sketch  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  references  to  many 
interesting  events  of  the  past  and  present  in  the  musical  life  of  Boston.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  great  western  cities,  the  increase  in  wealth,  the  great  prog¬ 
ress  m  means  of  communication,  and  above  all  the  invasion  of  the  radio  and 
the  phonograph  have  made  it  necessary  for  Boston  to  divide  some  of  her  laurels 
as  a  musical  town  with  the  other  great  centers  of  musical  activity.  But  for 
those  who  love  good  music  for  its  own  sake,  and  want  to  hear  and  study  it, 
Boston  has  not  yet  been  superseded  as  a  musical  Mecca. 


Editorial  Note. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  modesty,  no  doubt,  has  prevented  him  from  enlarging  upon  the  group 
of  composers,  resident  or  native,  who  for  fifty  years  or  more  have  conferred  upon  this  city  a 
distinction  in  the  art  of  music  quite  comparable  with  that  which  it  lias  earned  for  its  Svmphony 
rchestra  and  its  choral  societies.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  —  John  K.  Paine,  Arthur 
■oote,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  Frederick  8.  Converse,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Daniel  G.  Mason, 
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Carl  McKinley,  Philip  G.  Clapp  and  (assuredly  not  least  among  them)  Mr.  Chadwick  him¬ 
self— the  list  includes  such  eminent  names  as  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Henry  F.  B  Gilbert  and 
Henry  K.  Hadley,  all  three  natives  of  Greater  Boston,  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  who,  though  born 
m  Alsace  came  here  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  Gustav  Strube,  who  lived  among  us  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Among  our  women  composers  Mrs.  II.  II.  A.  Beach  Margaret  R 
t  rg  a"d*IabeliW-  ,Daniels  are  conspicuous.  Fred  Field  Bullard  wrote  spirited  songs  and 
f 1C  lb*r^  b6SldeS  hlS  hght  °Peras’  imposed  a  stirring  and  favorite  national  anthem 
lo  Thee,  0  Country  Great  and  Free.”  Works  of  Arthur  Bird  and  Clayton  Johns  have 
been  performed  in  Europe  as  well  as  America.  Arthur  Whiting  is  prominent  among  the 
o  der  group;  Nicholas  Slommsky  among  the  younger.  On  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  except  New  York,  could  equal  this  score  or  more  of  com¬ 
posers  m  variety  and  distinction.  For  a  review  of  their  achievements  the  reader  may  con¬ 
sult  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Boston  Group”  in  John  Tasker  Howard's  “American  Music  ” 
Paul  Losenfeld  offers  estimates  of  Horatio  Parker,  Loeffler  and  Chadwick  in  his  recent  “  An 
Hour  with  American  Music.” 

1  he  m,af.lc  c'’ltlcs  of  Boston  —  William  F.  Apthorp,  Louis  C.  Elson,  Philip  Hale,  Henrv 
1.  Parker  Olin  Downes  (since  removed  to  New  York)  and  others -have  done  much  to 
create  and  sustain  an  interest  in  good  music.  Their  scholarlv  and  brilliant  work  deserve* 
more  than  the  passing  mention  which  is  all  that  it  can  receive  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
Music  publishing  houses  and  instrument  makers  of  high  reputation  also  testify  to  the  manv- 
sided  activity  of  Boston  as  a  musical  center.  A  development  of  recent  years  is  the  growth 
o  national  singing  societies,-  German,  Swedish,  French,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Italian  and 
others,—  which  compete  for  prizes  annually  on  Washington's  Birthday  in  Symphony  Hall 
I  heir  spontaneous  eflorts,  while  not  too  pretentious,  are  yet  of  good  augury  for  the  musical 
future  of  Boston. 
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GENERAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS 


By  WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 

The  conventional  use  of  the  term  “fine  arts”  restricts  it  to  architecture  . 
painting,  sculpture  and  the  minor  crafts.  In  a  great  cathedral  these  may  all 
be  seen  together,  blended  in  a  harmonious  whole.  The  sculptured  figures 
of  the  portal,  the  painted  altar-piece,  the  glittering  windows,  the  carved  pulpit 
and  railings,  the  vessels  of  wrought  gold,  the  bronze  lamps  and  candlesticks, 
the  embossed  missal,  the  embroidered  vestments  and  hangings,  reinforce  the 
unity  of  the  broad  design,  while  enriching  it  with  decorative  detail.  Boston 
of  today  is  not  altogether  lacking  in  examples  of  this  happy  combination  of  the 
arts,  though  perhaps  its  greatest  achievement  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  in  a  field 
which  is  not  usually  grouped  with  the  others,  that  of  landscape  architecture 
Many  good  judges  agree  that  the  chain  of  urban  and  suburban  parks,  ponds 
and  water  courses,  beach  reservations  and  connecting  parkways,  created  by 
the  genius  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  his  disciple,  Charles  Eliot,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  similar  creation  elsewhere  and  is  truly  a  great  artistic  master¬ 
piece,  though  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed  are  not  dead  but  living,  not 
fabricated  but  rather  selected  and  arranged,  being  for  the  most  part  natural 
opportunities  seized,  natural  gifts  adapted  and  transformed. 

Next  to  landscape  design,  architecture  is  the  second  of  the  arts  in  ampli¬ 
tude.  In  this  field,  too,  Boston  of  today  is  not  without  glory,  if  distinguished 
names  and  fine  buildings  can  confer  it  upon  her.  Among  her  leading  architects 
s  le  has  had  such  men  as  H.  H.  Richardson,  master  of  the  Romanesque  style, 
ertram  Goodhue  of  the  Gothic,  Guy  Lowell  of  the  Renaissance,  Louis  Sullivan 
(a  native,  if  not  a  worker  here)  of  what  may  be  called  the  modem  American, 
and  others  not  less  eminent.  In  painting,  Winslow  Homer,  John  S.  Sargent 
and  the  unique,  if  eccentric,  Maurice  Prendergast,  in  sculpture,  Bela  Pratt 
and  the  remarkable  wood-carver,  John  Kirchmayer,  may  be  named  as  repre¬ 
senting  her  standards.  And  all  these  masters  have  worthy  successors,  women 
as  well  as  men,  who  are  practising  their  several  arts  in  the  city  today  and  whose 
work  wih  be  described  in  the  following  chapters.  Mr.  Cram,  Mr.  Maginnis, 

i Ir;  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Code  have,  on  the  whole,  no  story  of  decadence 
to  tell  but  one  of  life  and  vigor. 

It  may  be  that  literature,  if  we  except  history  and  biography,  can  show 
fewer  shining  names  than  in  the  golden  age  of  Xew  England  letters,  when 
Boston  was  the  literary  capital  of  America;  but  one  has  only  to  look  back  to 
t  ie  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  decades  following  to  realize  that  in  the  arts 
ot  design  there  has  been  as  great  an  advance  as  there  has  been  admittedly  in 
music.  It  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the  present  half-century  that  the  city 
reached  the  stage  of  ripe  culture  and  financial  ease  at  which  these  arts  generally 
flourish.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  this  propitious  atmosphere  there 
should  have  been  a  new  quickening  of  creative  energy  and  a  new  spread  of 
general  interest  and  appreciation. 
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The  Art  Museum 

In  no  respect  has  this  spread  of  appreciation  been  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  erection  of  fine  public  buildings  and  the  growth  of  great  art  collections. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
review  was  still  in  its  infancy.  This  Museum,  which  is  open  to  the  public 
free,  is  supported  entirely  by  private  subscriptions.  Before  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  had  become  evident  that  its  first  location  on  Copley 
square  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  need  of  space.  Land  on  the 
Fenway  was  accordingly  bought  in  1899;  the  property  on  Copley  square  was 
sold  and  the  new  building  was  opened  in  1909.  About  six  years  later  the  Robert 
Dawson  Evans  memorial  galleries  for  paintings  were  added,  together  with  a 
central  structure  at  right  angles  connecting  the  galleries  with  the  Huntington 
avenue  building  and  containing  the  lecture  hall  and  the  stately  tapestry  gallery. 

The  architect  of  the  group  was  Guy  Lowell. 

In  1917  the  Quincy  Adams  Shaw  collection  of  paintings,  pastels  and  etch¬ 
ings  by  Jean  Francois  Millet  came  as  a  gift  to  the  Museum  and  was  installed 
in  two  special  galleries.  This  gift  consists  of  the  most  important  group  of 
Millet’s  works  in  the  world,  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  it  should  belong 
to  Boston,  where  the  recognition  of  Millet’s  genius  antedated  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  Edward  S.  Morse  the  Museum  owes  its  great  collection  of 
Japanese  pottery,  unexcelled  outside  of  Tokyo;  to  Denman  W.  Ross  its  unique 
Cambodian  sculptures  and  almost  innumerable  rare  specimens  of  Oriental  art. 
By  the  will  of  Mrs.  F.  T.  Bradbury  $1,000,000  has  just  been  added  to  the 
endowment.  But  to  name  the  benefactors  of  the  Museum  and  its  many 
treasures  —  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Modern  European,  Colonial  American 
and  what  not  —  would  require  more  space  than  is  available  here.  Specia 
mention,  however,  may  be  made  of  the  most  recent  addition,  which  represents 

a  conspicuous  broadening  of  the  original  plans. 

In  1928  occurred  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  for  the  collections  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts,  with  many  period  rooms  from  England,  Scotland,  France  and  America, 
and  rooms  devoted  to  ship  models  and  silver  and  porcelain.  This  wing,  adding 
nearly  fifty  rooms  to  the  Museum,  is  built  on  three  sides  of  a  beautiful  courtyaid. 
Outstanding  among  the  period  rooms  are  those  from  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette, 
Passy,  the  Tudor  room  from  a  house  in  Somersetshire,  the  morning  room  from 
Hamilton  Palace,  and  the  Chippendale  room  from  Woodcote  Park,  Surrey. 
The  decorative  arts  wing  has  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  popular 
interest. 

Fenway  Court 

Fenway  Court,  the  Italianate  palace  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  with  its 
attractive  patio,  cloisters,  flower  garden  and  fountains,  is  another  product  of 
the  past  half-century.  It  was  built  mainly  to  house  the  collection  of  works 
0f  art  —  pictures,  sculpture,  tapestries,  furniture,  porcelain,  pottery,  curios 
and  articles  of  virtu  —  which  this  rich  and  discriminating  amateur  of  art 
had  assembled  over  a  long  period  of  years.  A  few  years  before  her  death 
Mrs.  Gardner  threw  open  her  mansion  to  the  public  for  a  short  time  twice  each 
year,  limiting  the  number  of  visitors;  and  she  made  arrangements  for  incor- 
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1  he  collection  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  famous  in  America  and  "s  ell: 
of  '  tl'  r°”S, ln  pamtmgs  of  the  old  Italian  schools.  To  mention  only  a  few 

TV  *  r:'a  I1na'”es’  there  are  examPIes  of  the  work  of  Raphael  Giotto 
litian,  Botticelli,  Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Tiepolo  Mantegna’ 

and  fiT r  r  ’  Fnlipp0  Lippi'  CorregSio,  Moroni,  Fiorenzo’di  Lorenzo’ 
and  Gua  di.  From  the  other  European  schools  there  are  examnles  ^ 

Mo™  of  Dito  !mi°  HolbeVeTv°|f  °f  RubOTS’  V“  Dyck  and  A"‘onio 

uiu,  oi  uurer  and  Holbein,  of  Velasauez  of  rdmiot  j 

comprise  Degas,  Manet,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Courbet,  Zorn,  Whistler"  Sargent3 

V  ^W^r,  Tpere  r  ri>re  S™lpt“reS  by  Benvlil  Clin  ,’ 

lib  Robbia  The  al  ’  ^nCdett°  <la  Maian°>  AntIrea  a"<l  Giovann 
acua  Robbia.  The  arrangement  is  quite  unlike  that  of  a  museum  In  all 

s  thES,  1  Pe7na' t0Uch  of  the  ^ateur  of  art  is  manifest;  the  atmosphere 

for  the  :[;fice  were  °f  ^  -  ‘»e  materials 

The  Public  Library 

lSbhAisthir<l  Pr:,dUCt  °,f,  the  period'  the  Bos,on  Public  Library,  completed  in 

be  called  '"fi  t  e,Sm“  °f  PUb'iC  b"iltlings  in  the  oountry  which  may 

F  M  K  rn  The"  lad0™"?1  I(  *  masterpiece  of  Charles 

.  AlcKim.  The  facade  is  frankly  an  echo  of  the  Library  of  Ste  Genevieve 

the  Ma’zzo  delta  cTncE  *  T  CqUa"y  Candid  adaptati0"  of  the  court  of 
™ ...  ZZ0.  del  a  Gancellena  in  Rome,  which  is  to  say  that  the  entire  com 

in te  tar"  aEh  nobfe  *  Salient  featuEof  Z 

bEs  M ^  but  the  tai  ld  Stair"’ay,aild  the  imposing  main  reading-room, 
ates  Mall,  but  the  budding  is  probably  more  famous  for  the  mural  paintinvs 

by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  John  S.  Sargent  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey  than  for  any  of 

its  structural  features.  As  the  Trinity  Church  mural  decorations  were  the' 

murTSn'v  Mf  ‘hiS  ki"d  in  ,h°  Uni,ed  States-  80  the  Public  Library's 
oufoide  o  F  e  T  renowned-  Those  Of  Puvis,  the  only  exampL 
outside  of  France  are  worthy  of  the  international  celebrity  that  is  theirs  and 

of  the  unique  genius  of  the  author,  undisputed  modern  master  of  this  a 
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Bulfinch’s  State  House,  though  dating  from  a  much  earlier  period  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  recent  additions  to  the  north  east  and  Lt  TL 
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decorations  depicting  pivotal  events  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
installed.  These  works  are  by  Robert  Reid,  Henry  0.  Walker  and  Edward 
Simmons.  All  three  of  these  men  were  natives  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Reid’s 
subjects  are:  “James  Otis  Making  his  Plea  Against  the  Writs  of  Assistance,” 
“The  Boston  Tea  Party,”  and  “Paul  Revere’s  Ride.”  Mr.  Walker’s  subjects 
are:  “The  Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower,”  and  “John  Eliot  Preaching  to  the 
Indians.”  Mr.  Simmons’  subjects  are:  “The  Battle  of  Concord”  and  “The 
Return  of  the  Colors  to  the  Custody  of  the  Commonwealth.”  While  the 
decorative  function  of  these  panels  may  be  subsidiary  to  their  historical  interest, 
they  are  not  without  merit  in  both  respects. 


Memorial  Sculpture 

Since  1880  Boston  has  erected  about  a  score  of  new  statues  and  monu¬ 
ments.  Of  these  the  only  one  which  is  an  unquestionable  masterpiece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  is  Saint  Gaudens’  Shaw  monument,  on  Beacon  Hill.  Yet  several  of  the 
others  have  considerable  artistic  worth, —  notably  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
a  seated  figure,  by  Olin  Warner;  the  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  picturesque  and  spirited 
figure,  by  MacMonnies;  the  General  Warren  by  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Hooker  by  French  and  Potter,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  rigidity  of  the  figure  of  the  rider,  is  a  sterling  work.  Several  insignificant 
statues  have  been  moved;  others  removed  and  replaced  by  better  works,  and 
one  or  two  have  been  ruthlessly  scrapped.  For  this  excellent  work  the  com¬ 
munity  is  indebted  to  the  City  Art  Commission,  which  is  also  to  be  credited 
with  the  honor  of  having  courageously  rejected  certain  proposed  monuments. 
The  record  on  the  whole  is  not  bad.  One  masterpiece  out  of  twenty  works  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected. 


Exhibitions 

This  chronicle  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  the  activities 
of  the  various  art  institutions,  more  especially  in  the  line  of  exhibitions.  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard,  the  Copley  Society,  the 
Guild  of  Boston  Artists,  the  Boston  Art  Club  and  the  St.  Botolph  Club  have 
held  exhibitions  of  great  interest,  some  of  them  important  enough  to  be  regarded 
as  historic  events.  These  include  the  Whistler,  Sargent  and  Monet  loan  exhibi¬ 
tions,  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Society,  and  the  Art  Museum’s  exhibitions 
of  AVinslow  Homer’s  and  John  Sargent’s  works;  the  sculptures  of  George  Grey 
Barnard,  of  Bela  Pratt,  of  Paul  Manship  and  others,  assembled  in  represen¬ 
tative  numbers  and  variety;  rare  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the  collections  of 
connoisseurs  like  J.  P.  Morgan;  the  great  Frick  collection  of  masterpieces,  which 
included  original  Vermeers;  works  of  the  classic  Spanish  painters,  as  well  as  of 
Goya,  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga;  British  portraits  of  war  leaders;  examples  of  the 
medheval  Russians,  the  Cubists,  the  post-impressionists,  the  modern  Mexican 
painters,  and  many  more. 

The  picture  dealers  of  Boston  also  show  contemporary  works,  foreign  and 
American,  and  in  the  art  clubs  the  productions  of  local  artists  are  almost  con- 
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tinuously  displayed.  In  fact,  the  art-lover  living  in  Boston,  if  he  has  but 
used  his  opportunities,  will  have  had  the  materials  for  a  liberal  education  placed 
within  his  reach  at  a  trifling  cost  or,  oftener  than  not,  no  cost  at  all.  In  this 
way,  it  is  believed  by  our  many  public  benefactors,  appreciation  for  the  best 
in  art  is  widely  diffused  and  the  foundations  of  true  progress  are  laid,  since 
it  is  only  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  love  of  great  art  that  the  seeds 
of  hidden  talent  will  expand  and  bear  fruit  in  original  creations. 

Art  criticism  has  flourished  in  Boston  but  this  field  has  been  covered  by 
Professor  Rogers  in  his  article  on  Literature.  The  mediating  function  of  the 
critic,  between  the  creative  artist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  on  the  other, 
is  hard  to  define,  but  his  continued  existence,  in  Boston  as  in  other  centers  of 
production,  offers  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  exerts  a  stimulating 
influence  in  both  directions. 


ARCHITECTURE 


By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

The  year  1880  is  a  very  significant  date  for  the  inception  of  this  review  of 
architecture  in  Boston  during  the  generation  now  coming  to  its  close,  for  it 
definitely  marks  the  end  of  one  era,  the  opening  of  another.  For  exactly  fifty 
years  this  great  art  had  languished  in  a  condition  where  oblivion  would  have 
been  a  crowning  mercy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  architecture 
in  America  from  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  that  of  Garfield  maintained 
itself  at  a  lower  level  than  had  ever  been  known  before  in  the  two  Americas 
perhaps  even  in  the  history  of  human  civilization.  During  the  Colonial  period 
and  that  of  the  aristocratic  republic  of  the  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  Presi¬ 
dents,  the  architecture  that  had  been  remembered  or  imported  by  the  colonists 
took  on  a  very  individual  and  significant  quality,  rational,  restrained,  delicate 
in  detail,  even  original,  and  in  many  respects  better  than  the  Georgian  of  its 
parentage.  Boston  could  match  Virginia  in  its  admirable  monuments,  but 
here  as  there  the  greater  part  has  perished,  partly  through  natural  decay  or 
conflagration,  more  through  a  growing  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  publie  and  the  stupidity  of  legislative  bodies.  Boston  still  has  its  kernel 
of  Bulfinch  State  House  in  its  husk  of  magniloquence  or  impropriety,  its  Old 
State  House  redeemed  from  the  creeping  paralysis  of  commercialism,  King’s 
Chapel,  Faneuil  Hall  and  a  few  of  the  once  stately  mansions  of  Beacon  Hill. 
The  Province  House,  “palace”  of  the  Royal  Governors,  is  gone,  and  the 
Hancock  House,  finest  of  all  courtly  houses,  sacrificed  to  the  meanness  and 
myopia  of  a  stupid  legislature,  together  with  nearly  all  the  other  examples  of 
the  work  of  the  excellent  architects  and  master  builders  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  of  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns,  essentially  a  part  of 
Boston,  contribute  their  valuable  quota,  particularly  Cambridge  and  Medford, 
but  their  number  is  as  small  as  their  influence  on  the  succeeding  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  may  be  a  debatable  question  as  to  just  why,  after  nearly  two  centuries 
of  at  least  respectable  architecture,  the  collapse  should  have  been  so  exactly 
synchronous  with  the  revolutionary  political  change  in  the  year  1830,  but 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  facts.  For  fifty  years  these  most  abnormal  and 
unprecedented  “dark  ages”  continued,  with  only  here  and  there  a  sporadic 
instance  of  decent  but  precarious  survival  and,  towards  the  end  of  this  deplor¬ 
able  era,  equally  sporadic  examples  of  an  attempt  to  do  better  along  the  some¬ 
what  alien  lines  of  “Victorian  Gothic.”  In  the  general  humiliation  Boston 
suffered  less  than  some  cities,  —  Philadelphia,  for  example,  —  while  it  still  can 
boast  some  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  the  Victorian  and  Ruskinian  episodes, 
such  as  the  Central  Church,  the  “New  Old  South”  and  the  First  Church.  rI  he 
old  Art  Museum,  devotedly  Ruskinian  in  its  general  character,  is  gone,  with 
some  of  the  other  pseudo-Gothic  structures.  Simultaneously  with  the  English 
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influence  came  another  from  France,  with  the  Athenaeum,  the  City  Hall,  Arling¬ 
ton  Street  Church  and  the  old  Technology  building  as  outstanding  examples 
of  an  intelligent  treatment  of  Renaissance  motives.  On  the  whole,  we  came 
out  pretty  well  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  80’s  that  terrible  things  began 
to  happen,  e.  g.,  the  northerly  addition  to  the  State  House,  the  Court  House 
what  was  once  known  as  “Dr.  Hale’s  Church,”  and  others  too  horrible  to 
mention,  many  of  them,  fortunately,  now  done  away  with. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  when  the  awful  decade  1876-86  was  in  full 
flower,  that  something  happened,  not  only  for  Boston  but  for  the  whole  northern 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  its  hinterland.  Two  men  portentously  appeared,  as 
In  the  grace  of  Cod,  one  in  Boston  (though  a  native  of  the  far  South),  the 
other  in  New  \  ork,  and  it  was  these  two  architects,  with  the  addition  of  a  third, 
who  in  less  than  twenty  years  changed  ignominy  into  honor,  defeat  into 
victory.  The  three  great  names  are  H.  H.  Richardson,  Charles  F.  McICim  and 
William  M.  Hunt.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  excellent  schools  of  architecture  —  the  earliest  and  best  of  such 
institutions  —  the  whole  tide  was  changed  until  now  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
architecture  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  contemporary  world. 

There  is  hardly  another  case  in  history  of  the  regeneration  of  an  art  in  so 
brief  a  space  of  time,  of  an  ascent  from  so  low  a  depth  to  so  high  and  continuing 
an  elevation.  Boston  is  proud  to  possess  the  two  great  monuments  that  stand 
as  the  era-marking  events  of  this  redemption  —  Trinity  Church  by  Richardson 
and  the  Public  Library  by  McKim.  It  is  true  that  the  former  Brattle  Street 
Church  in  Commonwealth  avenue  antedates  Trinity  by  a  few  years  and  its  very 
beautiful  and  original  tower  was  in  a  sense  the  first  overt  act  in  the  great  archi¬ 
tectural  revolution,  but  it  was  Trinity  that  turned  the  tide  and  by  the  sheer 
force  of  its  virility  established  a  new,  if  fleeting,  style.  It  still  remains  a  great, 
though  now  outmoded,  work  of  art  and  is  a  milestone  in  American  architectural 
histoiy.  llieie  are  other  notable  works  by  Richardson  in  surrounding  towns, 
North  Easton,  Cambridge,  Quincy,  and  they  all  played  their  part  in  making  all 
architecture,  for  the  moment,  “Richardson  Romanesque.”  Then  the  great 
aichitect  died  and  for  a  time  his  able  followers  produced  such  excellent  structures 
as  the  ci-devant  “First  Spiritual  Temple”  (now  a  movie  house),  the  Cambridge 
C  ity  Hall,  the  Ames  Building  and  other  good  things,  many  of  which  have  since 
been  destroyed  by  fire  or  ruthlessly  demolished,  as,  for  example,  the  really  fine 
Unitarian  Building  on  Beacon  street,  which  has  given  place  to  a  hotel.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  this  sort  of  thing  was  easily  imitated  but  not  to  be  equaled. 
The  tyros  and  camp  followers  got  hold  of  the  idea  and  for  a  time  unspeakable 
atrocities  were  poured  forth  until  the  thing  became  a  positive  scandal. 

It  was  just  one  of  those  grotesque  aberrations  —  or  rather  its  threat  —  that 
proved  the  providential  opening  for  the  entrance  of  that  other  creative  element 
that  through  its  interplay  with  Romanesque  was  to  work  the  complete  regenera¬ 
tion  of  an  art  that  had  fallen  on  such  evil  days.  The  City  of  Boston  was  to  build 
a  new  Public  Library  in  Copley  square  and  by  the  machinations  of  politics  it  was 
to  be  a  most  egregious  example  of  degenerate  “Richardsonian”  at  its  worst. 
The  very  foundations  were  in  place  when  a  group  of  “old  family”  Bostonians  sue- 
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eeeded  in  getting  matters  into  their  own  hands,  with  the  result  that  the  young 
Charles  Follen  McKim  of  New  York  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  preparing 
an  entirely  new  design.  So  came  the  new  library,  almost  the  first  step  not  only 
in  ousting  the  alien  Romanesque,  but  in  setting  a  fashion  of  revived  Renaissance 
that  maintained  its  supremacy  in  secular  architecture  throughout  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  country  until  the  advent  of  the  skyscraper,  now  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  influence  of  this  most  beautiful  building  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In 
its  simplicity  and  scholarly  dignity,  its  exquisite  and  varied  detail  and  in  the 
novel  manner  —  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Medici  in  which  Mclvim  had 
called  into  co-operation  all  the  great  artists  he  could  lay  hands  on,  it  was  a 
revelation  of  beauty  —  still  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact  —  and  proved  the  directing 
force  that  drove  everyone  along  the  new  road. 

How  much  this  was  needed  may  be  indicated  by  the  two  contemporary 
structures  in  Boston,  the  Suffolk  County  Court  House  and  the  first,  01  northern, 
addition  to  the  State  House.  The  first  is  bad  enough  but  the  second,  attached 
ignominiously  and  shamelessly  to  Bulfinch’s  lovely  old  monument,  is  perhaps 
the  only  edifice  in  America  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Hall)  in  which  every  element,  every  detail,  even  to  those  of  the  smallest 
magnitude,  is  absolutely  and  perversely  bad.  These  remarkable  achievements 
were,  however,  the  last  gasp  of  an  expiring  barbarism  (with  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  on  the  corner  of  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets)  and  from  then  on  the 
vigor  and  masculinity  of  Richardson  and  the  sensitiveness  and  almost  feminine 
quality  of  McKim  had  their  assured  progeny  in  the  shape  of  excellent,  though 
not  numerous,  works  of  right-minded  architecture.  Much  of  this  was  domestic 
and  in  the  shape  of  very  beautiful  private  houses  in  the  newer  Back  Bay.  Here 
the  streets  are  worth  studjdng  and  searching  for  single  houses  of  real  beauty, 
sandwiched  in  between  the  stereotyped  “brownstone  fronts”  of  the  80  s  and  the 
Romanesque  ineptitudes  of  the  early  90’s.  Farther  out,  in  and  near  the  Fens, 
more  majestical  structures  arose,  the  admirable  Symphony  Hall,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Opera  House,  together  with  the  slowly-growing  Art  Museum  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Most  of  this  work  is  good,  sound  Renaissance, 
varied  in  genre  but  personal  and  well-controlled,  as  Bostonian  architecture 
should  be.  With  these  examples  should  be  included  the  very  noble  Longfellow 
Bridge”  and,  just  across  the  river,  the  Technology  buildings  that,  suipiisingl} , 
are  so  effective  seen  across  the  wide  expanse  of  water. 

Ecclesiastically  Boston  has  not  kept  up  the  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  its  astonishing  redemption  and  development  of  church  building.  Its  needs 
had  been  pretty  well  satisfied  during  the  eras  of  Victorian  Gothic  and  Richard¬ 
sonian.  No  outstanding  church  has  been  built  m  Boston  proper  since  Trinit} 
and  the  New  Old  South,  though  the  suburbs  and  surrounding  towns,  par¬ 
ticularly  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  Somerville  and  Newton,  have  much  to  show, 
some  of  the  best  being  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian  and  Congregational.  There 
is  not  much  of  the  nevr  Gothic  that  took  the  field  about  1S90  and  has  illuminated 
the  land  with  a  “white  robe  of  churches,”  but  there  is  some  excellent  revived 
Colonial  and  Georgian  and  not  a  little  that  is  Lombard  or  Byzantine  in  its 
provenance.  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  can  compare  with  the  great 
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outpouring  of  powerful  and  significant  religious  art  that  curiously  enough 
marks  New Y  ork,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  so  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of 

t  ie  Middle  West.  This  is  indeed  curious,  as  the  fashion  for  a  revitalized  Gothic 
had  its  inception  here  in  Boston. 

In  the  case  of  universities  and  colleges  the  state  of  affairs  is  very  different 
ant  Greater  Boston  has  as  fine  a  showing  as  one  could  ask.  After  many  and 
varied  misadventures  Harvard  seems  at  last  to  have  fallen  into  her  stride  and 
in  the  new  buildings  around  the  yard,  and  especially  the  “Houses”  along 
e  river,  has  struck  a  high  note  in  revived  and  amplified  Colonial.  These 
last  dormitories  marching  gravely  along  the  shores  of  the  Charles  are  perhaps 
t  ie  most  vital  examples  we  have  of  the  new  phase  of  the  original  style  of  Harvard 
and  the  English  Colonies  and  go  far  towards  fulfilling  a  promise  that  in  time 

u»  stretch  of  mnc,lng  nver  may  be  not  unworthy  to  compare  with  the  “Backs” 
of  old  Cambridge  in  England. 


I  already  have  spoken  of  the  architecturalized  engineering  of  the  new 
Technology  buildings.  Not  far  from  the  Art  Museum,  in  the  Fens,  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  thing,  the  picturesque  and  delicately  thought-out  Emmanuel 
C  olIege’  exPressed  in  terms  of  the  New  Gothic  and  setting  the  pace  for  the 
more  magnificent  group,  by  the  same  architects,  slowly  taking  form  farther  to 
the  West  — Boston  College.  Here  is  another  very  superb  pile  of  Gothic 
structures,  finely  placed  and  promising,  on  completion,  a  real  contribution  to 
creative  architecture.  The  influence  of  the  fine  tvpe  of  educational  art  that 
centers  in  Boston  radiates  far  into  New  England,  and,  particularly  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  very  beautiful  examples  of  both  Gothic  and  Colonial  are 
to  be  found  in  Newport,  Exeter,  Andover,  Groton  and  many  other  places. 

Commercial  building  in  Boston,  after  a  brief  effort  to  adapt  Romanesque 
to  purposes  for  which  it  was  least  fitted  of  all  possible  styles,  relapsed  into  a 
quite  undistinguished  type  of  pseudo-classic  and  held  there  until  the  steel 
lame  and  the  setback  came  into  vogue.  Even  now  the  new  mode  is  treated 
with  conservative  and  commendable  discretion.  There  are  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  ziggurat  ’  type  that  has  made  New  York  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
mt  these  are  modest  in  elevation  and  discreet  in  design.  Boston  held  out 
against  the  skyscraper  longer  than  most  cities  and  even  now  nothing  excessive 
or  egregious  is  possible  —  barring  the  Custom  House  tower,  which  after  all 
was  the  affair  of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  .As  for  the  ultra-modernist 
sol  O  thing  that  has  filtered  in  from  overseas,  nothing  vet  appears.  There 
is  one  instance  of  the  quaint  French  conceit  of  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  of 
e  rea  t  ing,  as  it  exists  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  a  few  other  provincial  towns, 
there  is  nothing.  Boston  is  slow  to  act  and  having  waited  now  for  so  long  there 
is  probably  little  chance  that  it  will  ever  establish  a  foothold,  since  already  the 
ever  shows  definite  signs  of  passing  in  the  lands  of  its  birth.  Here  and  there 
the  better  sort  of  modernism  shows  itself  in  shop  windows,  where  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  and  effective,  while  undoubtedly  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  it  will 
last  and  serve  as  a  vitalizing  force,  though  not  a  determining  factor,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  next  generation. 

Strictly  speaking,  Boston  in  its  architecture  since  1880  is  not  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  widespread  development.  It  is  a  city  that  has  always 
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started  things,  leaving  it  for  others  to  carry  out  what  has  here  been  begun. 
Trinity  Church,  the  Public  Library  and  the  new  Gothic  movement  are  good 
examples.  The  greatest  works  of  Richardson  are  all  outside  Boston  and  as 
far  away,  for  example,  as  Albany  and  Pittsburgh.  The  work  of  Me  Kim, 
Mead  and  White  was,  in  its  results  at  least,  as  wide  as  the  continent  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  Gothic.  Boston  has  had  no  abnormal 
growth  and,  though  Greater  Boston  is  now  the  fourth  city  in  population  in  the 
United  States,  this  growth  has  been  largely  by  accretion.  There  has  been  no 
demand  for  great  monumental  work  either  secular  or  religious,  though  certainly 
there  is  sufficient  opportunity,  and  numerous  needs  exist  in  both  categories 
that  might  well  be  met.  As  it  is,  her  fame  rests  on  what  has  been  preserved 
from  the  past  of  a  century  and  two  centuries  ago,  and  on  the  few  really  era- 
making  structures  of  the  80’s. 


Editorial  Note 

Although  Boston  has  no  specimen  of  his  work,  some  mention  may  well  be  made  here  of 
Louis  H.  Sullivan,  a  Bostonian  by  birth  and  education,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
radical  modern  school  of  architecture.  Lewis  Mumford,  in  an  article  in  Scribner  s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  April,  1931,  describes  him  as  “the  first  American  architect  consciously  to  think  of 
his  relations  with  civilization.”  He  adds  that  “Sullivan  saw  that  the  business  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  to  organize  the  forces  of  modern  society,  discipline  them  for  human  ends,  express 
them  in  the  plastic-utilitarian  type  of  building.”  It  appears,  however,  that  he  is  esteemed 
as  a  thinker  and  as  the  teacher  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  leader  of  his  school,  rather  more 
than  as  a  master  of  architectural  design.  Books  like  “The  New  World  Architecture,  by 
Sheldon  Cheney,  and  “American  Art,”  by  Suzanne  La  Follette,  contain  warm  appreciations 
of  Louis  Sullivan  and  his  work.  “The  American  Architecture  of  Today,”  by  George  H. 
Edgell,  may  be  consulted  for  a  more  temperate  judgment. 

Not  many,  however,  of  the  established  architects  of  the  city  have  followed  Sullivan 
and  Wright,  though  examples  showing  the  influence  of  their  style  are  beginning  to  be  seen 
here  and  there.  For  the  most  part  our  accomplished  practitioners  have  preferred  to  adapt 
traditional  patterns  to  the  needs  of  modern  life,  effecting  through  compromises  more  or  less 
happy  a  transition  from  old  forms  to  new  uses.  Of  the  many  who  have  lived  here  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  architectural  landscape  of  the  city  our  limited  space  permits  the  mention  of 
only  a  few. 

The  late  Guy  Lowell,  architect  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (in  consultation  with 
Constant  D.  Despradelle,  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright  and  others)  and  of  the  Court  House 
in  New  YTork,  can  scarcely  be  omitted  from  the  list.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  alone  or  with 
his  associates,  has  designed  some  of  our  most  imposing  buildings,  such  as  the  Ames  Building, 
the  South  Station,  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  the  Harvard  Medical  School  group  and 
Harvard  freshman  dormitories,  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital,  the  new  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
His  reputation  is  not  confined  to  Boston,  for  he  is  the  architect  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  of  buildings  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Francis  R.  Allen  and  Charles  Collens  gave  us  Emmanuel  Church  and  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge.  Among  their  principal  works  elsewhere  are  eight 
buildings  at  Williams  College,  twelve  at  Vassar,  and  the  buildings  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  From  the  office  of  R.  Clipston  Sturgis  came  the  Franklin  Union 
Building,  ’  the  old  First  National  Bank,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  Brookline  Public 
Library,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,— as  well  as  a 
cathedral  in  far-off  Manila.  A.  W.  Longfellow,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  designed  the 
City  Hall  at  Cambridge,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Arnold  Arbo¬ 
retum  Building  for  Harvard,  Agassiz  House  and  dormitories  for  Radcliffe  College,  and  some 
of  the  larger  Boston  elementary  schools. 
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The  late  Julius  A.  Scliweinfurth  designed  public  buildings  (some  at  W ellesley),  churches 
and  many  residences,  such  as  the  home  of  W.  H.  CofRn  in  Brookline,  which  has  recently 
been  called  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  ever  designed  by  an  American  architect. 

Harry  J.  Carlson  has  designed  dormitories  for  Harvard  and  Wellesley,  a  chapel  for  Bates, 
a  library  for  Hamilton  College.  Charles  C.  Coveney,  with  others,  is  the  architect  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church;  Wheelwright,  Haven  and  Hoyt  of  the  Opera  House;  Clarence  I  . 
Blickall  of  Tremont  Temple,  the  Colonial  Theater  and,  with  others,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Theater;  Parker,  Thomas  and  Rice  of  the  R.  FI.  Stearns  Building,  the  John  Hancock  Building, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  Building,  the  Five  Cents  Saving 
Bank,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Building,  as  well  as  of  important  buildings  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  in  Hartford. 

Perry,  Shaw  and  Hepburn  are  the  architects  for  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  have  been  prominent  in  housing  work,  college  buildings  and  school  construction. 
Peabody  and  Stearns  (now  Appleton  and  Stearns)  have  been  among  the  outstanding  architects 
of  the  period.  C.  Howard  Walker  and  his  partner  were  architects-in-chief  for  the  Omaha 
Imposition  of  1898  and  Mr.  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  architects  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  Kilham,  Hopkins  and  Greeley,  Frank  I.  Cooper  and  others  have  specialized 
in  schools,  Edward  F.  Stevens  in  hospitals,  Chapman  and  Frazer  in  domestic  structures, 
others  in  rural  buildings  or  churches.  Other  firms  that  should  receive  mention  are  W  ads- 
worth  Hubbard  and  Smith,  Andrews,  Jacques  and  Rantoul  (now  Andrews,  Jones,  Biscoe 
and  Whitmore),  Strickland,  Blodget  and  Law,  Little  and  Russell,  Kendall,  Taylor  and  Com¬ 
pany,  James  II.  Ritchie  and  Associates,  and  indeed  many  more. 

Boston  even  has  a  firm  of  women  architects,  composed  of  Lois  L.  Howe,  Eleanor 
Manning  (Mrs.  Johnson  O’Connor)  and  Mary  Almy.  It  has  given  to  New  York  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White  fmany  of  whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  and  about  Boston)  in  the  person  of  William  M.  Kendall.  A  Boston  firm  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  architects,  Frohman,  Robb  and  Little,  have  been  less  active  in  this  city  than  e  se- 
where,  among  their  larger  projects  being  the  completion  of  the  National  Episcopal  Cathedra 
at  Wellington,  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Baltimore  and  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  Of  Mr.  Cram,  Mr.  Maginnis  and  Mr.  Brown,  contributors  to  this  volume,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  here.  Brief  sketches  of  their  careers  and  all  too  brief  mention  of 

their  principal  creations  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVI.  .  . 

If  in  addition  to  the  structures  already  mentioned  we  consider  such  characteristic 
Boston  monuments  as  the  Harvard  Stadium,  the  Longfellow  and  Anderson  Bridges,  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  Technology  group,  Symphony  Hall,  Fenway 
Court,  the  Widener  Library,  the  Copley-Plaza  and  Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  the  becond  National 
Bank,  the  new  First  National  Bank,  the  Teachers’  College,  the  old  High  and  Latin  bchools, 
and  other  schools,  churches,  bridges,  hospitals  and  miscellaneous  structures  too  numerous 
to  specify,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  recent  period  has  not  been  barren  in  actual  production. 
Evidences  of  its  productiveness,  of  its  ambition  even,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn  1  hey  locus 
the  view  from  almost  any  direction  and  dominate  the  main  approaches  by  land  and  sea. 
Without  some  acknowledgment  of  this  sheer  fecundity  the  record  would  be  incomplete.  Noi 
should  one  neglect  smaller  public  buildings,  like  the  broad,  flat  shelter,  crowning  the  Over¬ 
look  at  Franklin  Park,  the  work  of  C.  Howard  Walker,  or  the  sharply  gabled  Head  House, 
exquisitely  placed,  accenting  with  quiet  inevitableness  a  protruding  tip  of  shore  at  City  Point, 
which  was  designed  by  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright.  These,  of  course,  are  landscape  effects, 
and  perhaps  o.ir  article  on  Landscape  Design  in  Boston  during  the  last  fifty  years  will  have 
more  triumphs  to  record  than  any  that  could  be  written  on  Architecture;  but  in  this  art 
also  it  would  appear  that  Boston  skill  and  talent  have  been  employed  freely,  and  often  to 
good  purpose,  at  home,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country . 
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By  HENRY  VINCENT  HUBBARD 

When  Justin  Winsor’s  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1630-1880,  came  out 
in  1881,  there  was  no  acknowledged  sisterhood  of  the  arts,  as  we  know  this 
today.  The  editor  limited  the  application  of  the  term,  fine  arts,  to  the  chapter 
on  painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  addition  he  devoted  one  chapter  to  drama, 
one  to  music,  and  one  to  architecture.  In  the  index  there  was  no  reference  to 
the  term,  landscape  architecture,  or  even  to  landscape  gardening,  although  at 
that  time  the  city  had  already  called  in  consultation  a  landscape  architect  in 
the  person  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  to  advise  regarding  the  newly  proposed 
park  system,  fully  described  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  2d,  in  this  book. 

In  18S0,  however,  landscape  architecture  was  beginning  to  take  its  rightful 
place  as  one  of  the  arts  in  America,  recalling  its  traditional  status  of  honor  in 
Italy ,  France,  England  and  Germany,  and  its  still  more  ancient  role  in  China 
and  Japan.  Olmsted  and  Vaux,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  legacies  of 
Michelangelo,  LeNotre,  Repton,  and  Prince  Piickler,  had  departed  from  the 
horticultural  taste  lingering  in  the  works  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  and  had 
given  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  a  great 
public  object-lesson  in  the  differentiation  of  the  landscape  art  from  horticulture 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  architecture  on  the  other,  as  well  as  from  the  basic 
and  contributory  science  of  engineering. 

The  share  of  Boston  in  the  creation  and  development  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture  as  a  separate  art  is  a  most  important  one.  Olmsted’s  writings  explaining 
the  aims  and  ideals  sought  in  his  designs  were  well  known  in  Boston  beyond 
his  circle  of  friends,  which  at  that  time  included  Asa  Gray,  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  with  whom  he  had  been  working,  on  the 
Ai  bore  turn  and  the  Norton  subdivision  project,  and  who  were  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  causing  him  to  change  his  residence  from  New  York  to  Brookline. 

At  the  moment  when  the  politicians  of  New  York  were  ousting  art  from 
its  parks,  Boston  was  embarking  on  an  unequaled  park  system  which  drew 
forth  the  designing  genius  of  the  Olmsteds  and  exercised  a  profound  influence 
on  the  beauty  of  suburban  development.  The  landscape  designs  for  the  station 
grounds  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  made  by  the  Olmsted  office  were 
awakening  to  the  public,  and  the  reasoned  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  homes 
in  land  subdivisions  set  forth  new  ideas  of  domestic  amenity.  The  Olmsted 
office  in  Brookline,  serving  as  a  school  for  apprentices  in  the  newly  defined  art, 
has  sent  forth  many  men  who  have  opened  offices  in  Boston  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  t  lie  country  and  thus  by  their  practice  of  landscape  architecture  pro¬ 
claimed  its  independence. 

The  careers  of  two  of  the  Olmsted  pupils,  Henry  Sargent  Codman  and  his 
brother  Philip,  were  tragically  cut  short,  Henry  Sargent  in  the  midst  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  work  with  Olmsted,  Sr.,  on  the  development  of  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago,  and  Philip  shortly  afterward.  Their  names  are  perpetuated  in  the 
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Codman  Collection  of  Books  on  Landscape  Gardening  given  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Codman  in  1S98,  which  has  been 
since  increased  and  forms  one  of  the  great  collections  on  the  subject. 

Another  of  the  early  pupils  was  a  son  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Charles 
Eliot,  who  later  became  the  moving  force  in  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  the  Metropolitan  park  system  and  who  joined  the  Olmsteds  as  a  partner  in 
1893,  only  to  be  lost  to  the  profession  four  years  later  by  his  untimely  death. 
The  biographical  volume  in  which  President  Eliot  commemorated  his  son  in 
1902,  with  the  title  “Charles  Eliot,  Landscape  Architect,”  brought  the  name 
and  significance  of  the  art  to  the  minds  of  man}'  by  whom  it  may  have  been 
before  unappreciated.  This  book  itself  traces  much  of  the  histor3r  of  land¬ 
scape  architecture  in  the  region  of  Boston  for  the  period  which  it  covers, 
especially  1880  to  1897,  and  also  of  the  development  of  landscape  ideals,  earlier 
unfolded  to  the  public  in  the  magazine,  “Garden  and  Forest,”  to  which  Charles 
Eliot  had  been  a  frequent  contributor. 

In  more  recent  years,  Harvard  and  Boston  men,  too,  have  contributed 
largely  to  professional  and  popular  education  in  the  field  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture  by  published  writings.  Three  graduates  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Lay,  Hubbard  and  Wheelwright,  established  in  1910 
the  quarterly,  “Landscape  Architecture,”  recognized  by  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  as  its  official  organ,  which  has  had  a  prosperous  and 
continued  existence,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  world  in  this 
field.  Nolen’s  edition  of  Repton,  sponsored  by  the  same  Society,  represented 
revived  historical  interest.  Hubbard  and  Kimball’s  “An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Landscape  Design,”  developed  at  Harvard,  is  used  as  a  text  book  in 
many  schools  of  landscape  architecture,  as  well  as  a  guide  for  study  for  the 
amateur.  Such  books  as  Loring  Underwood’s  “The  Garden  and  Its  Acces¬ 
sories”  and  Herbert  J.  Kellaway’s  “How  to  Lay  Out  Suburban  Home  Grounds,” 
directly  addressed  to  the  amateur,  may  be  mentioned  among  Bostonians’ 
contributions;  and  numerous  articles  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and 
Arthur  A.  ShurclitT,  Warren  H.  Manning,  John  Nolen,  Fletcher  Steele,  Stephen 
F.  Hamblin,  and  others,  in  “Landscape  Architecture”  and  the  more  popular 
garden  magazines,  increase  the  substantial  service  of  Boston  in  disseminating 
the  principles  of  the  landscape  art. 

It  was  natural  that  President  Eliot  at  Harvard  should  establish  in  1900 
the  first  professional  course  in  landscape  architecture  in  the  United  States, 
although  a  few  single  courses  in  landscape  gardening  had  been  offered  earlier  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  Harvard  course  comprised  a  four-year  program  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Landscape  Architecture,  with  one  graduate  in  1901,  who  happened  to  be  the 
present  writer.  In  1903  the  Charles  Eliot  Professorship  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  was  created,  the  first  holder  being  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.  In 
1906  instruction  was  placed  upon  a  graduate  basis  and  the  present  professional 
degree,  Master  in  Landscape  Architecture  (M.L.A.),  created.  In  1908  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture  was  dignified  by  being  made  a  separate  department  of 
the  University,  with  the  late  Professor  James  Sturgis  Pray,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  addition  of  special  instruction  in  the  principles  of  city  planning, 
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as  c  lairman.  In  1914  a  joint  faculty  was  formed  with  two  co-ordinate  schools, 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture,  to  be  joined  in  1929  by  the  new 
School  of  City  Planning.  The  services  of  .Air.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Shurcliff  (then  Shurtleff)  in  the  early  days  of  the  work  in  landscape  architecture 
developed  the  professional  ideals  enunciated  by  Olmsted,  Sr.,  and  Charles  Eliot 
and  these  have  been  kept  in  view  to  the  present  day. 

During  these  years,  an  exceptional  educational  library  in  the  fields  of 
landscape  architecture  and  city  planning  has  been  built  up,  so  that  today  it  is 
probably  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world,  and,  taken  together  with  the 
(  odman  Collection  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  makes  Boston  the  natural 
center  for  research  in  the  history  of  the  landscape  art.  This  rich  library  back¬ 
ground  has  combined  with  intelligent  instruction  and  with  close  association 
with  students  of  architecture  and  the  fine  arts  to  promote  a  broad  and  discerning 
view  of  the  subject  among  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  School. 

Scores  of  young  men  thus  trained  at  Harvard  have  gone  forth  to  take 
their  part  in  the  professional  practice  of  landscape  architecture  all  over  the 
L  mted  States,  and  form  not  only  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  membership 
of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  but  also  of  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  college  courses  for  appreciation  or  professional  training  which 
have  gradually  increased  in  number  in  the  last  two  decades. 

The  vicinity  of  Boston  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  education  of 
women  for  the  practice  of  the  landscape  art.  In  1901  Mrs.  Edward  Gilchrist 
ow  established  Lowthorpe  at  Groton,  which  now  has  a  good  number  of  success- 
u  alumnae  in  professional  practice  and  many  more  former  students  who  have 
taken  shorter  courses  or  the  special  gardening  lectures  offered  to  amateurs. 

Beginning  in  1928-29,  Simmons  College  in  Boston  established  a  School  of 
andscape  Architecture  under  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  Lowthorpe, 
which  enabled  students  in  both  institutions  to  work  for  a  bachelor’s  decree  in 
landscape  architecture. 

In  1916  two  Harvard  instructors,  Henry  A.  Frost  and  Bremer  W.  Pond, 
established  a  professional  school  for  women  which  in  November,  1924,  was 
incorporated  as  The  Cambridge  School  of  Domestic  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  This  graduate  school,  with  Professor  Frost  as  principal,  is  the 
only  school  to  offer  the  two  complete  curricula  to  women  under  one  faculty  of 
architects  and  landscape  architects  working  in  close  association,  and,  enjoying 
generous  co-operation  from  Harvard  instructors,  it  has  sent  forth  many  com¬ 
petent  alumnae,  now  in  active  practice. 

In  the  field  of  landscape  architecture,  Boston  is  thus  seen  to  have  carried 
on  its  tradition  as  a  great  educational  center  for  both  men  and  women,  and  to 

lave  made  a  living  contribution  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  art  through¬ 
out  the  country.  ° 

In  the  history  of  landscape  architecture  in  Boston,  the  year  1913  marks 
the  organization  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  which  became 

c  19140a  chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  The 
Boston  Society  numbered  twenty-seven  charter  members,  with  James  Sturgis 
Pray,  president,  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  vice-president,  and  Fletcher  Steele,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Among  these  charter  members  was  John  Charles  Olmsted,  a  founder 
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and  first  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  established 
in  1S99.  Following  Professor  Pray,  successive  presidents  of  the  Boston  Chapter 
were:  Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  Percival  Gallagher,  John 
Nolen,  Loring  Underwood,  Bremer  Whidden  Pond,  Robert  Washburn  Beal, 
Harold  Hill  Blossom,  and  again  at  the  date  of  writing  (1932)  John  Nolen. 

Although  the  very  existence  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tects  and  its  frequent  meetings  were  from  the  first  stimulating  to  its  members 
and  numerous  guests,  its  greatest  service  has  lain  in  educating  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  landscape  architect  is  and  does,  and  in  its  official 
concern  with  public  matters  affecting  landscape  and  civic  amenities. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  War,  when  their  technical  services  were  required 
by  the  United  States  Government,  members  of  the  Chapter  took  their  place  as 
camp  planners  and  designers,  co-operating  with  architects,  engineers,  and 
realtors  in  the  creation  of  the  emergency  towns  and  housing  accommodations 
needed  for  war  workers.  As  a  contribution  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities 
in  New  England,  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  joined  with  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  in  a  valuable,  illustrated  publication  entitled 
“War  Memorials,”  intended  to  suggest  appropriate  esthetic  ideals  unfortunately 
lacking  in  many  monuments  commemorating  the  Civil  War. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Chapter  have  been  principally  directed 
toward  exhibitions  and  toward  attendant  lectures  and  newspaper  publicity 
intended  to  interpret  the  landscape  architect’s  aims.  The  first  exhibition  of 
the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Boston  City  Club  in  1915,  including  drawings, 
photographs  and  models.  The  Chapter  exhibited  jointly  with  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects  for  several  }rears  and  in  1924  alone  held  a  large  and  very 
successful  exhibition  in  Horticultural  Hall.  Other  particularly  notable  exhibits 
were  that  collected  for  the  Centennial  Show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  Mechanics  Building,  and  that  held  in  Horticultural  Hall  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Boston  Society  of  Sculptors,  besides  the  most  recent  (1932)  display 
of  landscape  work  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  connection  with 
several  exhibitions  of  the  Chapter  and  also  with  the  flower  shows  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston  landscape  architects  have  taken  part  in  several  series  of  illustrated 
lectures,  which  drew  audiences  interested  in  the  larger  aspects  of  landscape 
work,  as  well  as  in  garden  arrangement  and  the  beauties  of  colored  representa¬ 
tions  of  examples  by  the  novel  Lumiere  slides,  first  brought  before  the  garden 
public  by  Loring  Underwood.  In  1929  the  Society  published  its  first  Yearbook. 

Today  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  has  a  total  membership 
of  forty-four.  Its  monthly  meetings  give  opportunity  for  sociability  and 
discussion  of  professional  affairs,  and  its  committees,  often  co-operating  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards  or  the 
New  England  Trail  Conference,  continue  the  active  interest  shown  since  the 
beginning  in  public  projects  involving  landscape  considerations  and  in  public 
education  for  landscape  improvement. 

Incomparably  the  greatest  works  of  landscape  architecture  in  the  Boston 
region  are  the  elements  of  the  park  system  elsewhere  described.  Franklin 
Park,  with  many  still  sylvan  passages,  the  quiet  charm  of  Jamaica  Pond’s 
enframement,  the  winding  Riverway  with  miles  of  beauty  in  small  space,  the 
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private,  institutional  and  public  —  makc^a  ’  lts  thousands  of  cIients  — 

notice  here  well-nigh  impossible  A  /  a  f  °f  the  Ws  work  for’ 
is  part  of  the  history  of  the"  FnR  *  record  of  important  work  since  1880 
at  Chicago  and  subsequently  pe  art  ~  the  grounds  of  the  World’s  Fair 
modern  recreation  centers  the  n  n  I °f  the  ChicaS°  South  Parks  as 
North  Carolina  Roland  Park  Jmficent  <:state  of  the  Vanderbilts  at  Biltmore, 
Verdes,  California  e„ ibodlg  new  3"’  HiI1S’  L°ng  IsIand’  and  Pal- 

subdivisions;  and  in  addition  F  L  Olm  cons  a^tJ3  growing  ideals  for  residential 
a«  Washington,  from  the  ^e„f  I  Senlte  Pal  C  '  f°r -T  Nati°"al  C-p.t-1 
.  Carrying  on  the  Olmsted 

IS  spread  far  over  the  country.  The  park  svstem  nf  ur  u  H'  ^Iannm&  too> 
the  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  New  York  Z  r  °f  ^  rg’  PennsVlvania, 

Forest,  Illinois,  Richmond  College  Vir-rnia  evten-'8  ,  T’S  M  Lake 
Jemison  Company  in  the  vicinitv  nf  Hi  “-'V  eDb|ve  land  subdivisions  for  the 
for  the  whole  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mioh^mSfamV  abama’  and  regional  studies 
Pany  suggest  ^  Iro"  °»- 

to  playgrounds  and  nlavfieM-  in  ik  ellaway  s  work,  in  addition 

Metropolitan  plannln^^n  “plans  ^  ^  a"d 

to  other  nearby  towns  and  Fall  lie  *  at  '*?  *  "t wood,  as  well  as  advice 
Island,  exemplify  J ^  of  ^^113  and  Newport,  Rhode 

art  has  found  particular  oDnort  nPv  a  l  '  hiS  in,erest  in  “lonM 
adviser  on  the  restoration  of  Wmiamsbrng^irginta0™'  “  hndscape 

Ohio,  rzseisR„c“  t™in„?  r„rrhoh:;ntaofdjohn  is 

the  development  of  Walpole  Alass  iehn-ett  ’  '  scarcely  less  significant  is 
advice.  The  widely  separated  ri  e  f  s’  representl"8yM'a  of  town  planning 
Virginia,  also  posse^C^nTd^  o^ed  ^ 

twenty  years,  and  his  native  region  of  Phihdplnh-  u  i  u  ^  m°re  than 

i"  ‘-enterprise  in  the  newer  science  of  regional  ^  “  h'S  COnS,Mt  *’*» 

estates  and  gardens  grounds  of  ,w*  t  ’  "ho  h/  their  designs  for  private 
playgrounds,  and  other  elements  of  tlw  ^  sllbdlvisions>  Par^s  and 
and  many  other  states  have  emu  h  "f  and  Clty  p  ans»  in  Massachusetts 

'Vi.h  its  ever  «£&  "* h"d“«“  “ 

•f  th^rei?neamchTed,echtirbLrted  t  **  *  “«*  all»<“-< 

type  of  design  is  2  no™,  wlk  of  th  V  "r“h  “  ^  *°  beauly”  Since  this 
'ha,  the  instruction  in  city  planning  a,6 
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with  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  that  throughout  the  country- 
many  of  the  best  known  names  in  city  planning  have  been  and  are  those  of 
landscape  architects. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Nolen  and  Mr.  Shurcliff  has  just  been  mentioned.  Arthur 
C.  Comey  has  rendered  important  public  service,  first  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission,  then  in  securing  our  City  Planning  Act  of  1913,  and  in 
the  subsequent  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards. 
The  Olmsted  firm,  in  the  design  of  such  land  subdivisions  as  Roland  Park  at 
Baltimore,  set  an  example  which  has  inspired  a  very  large  amount  of  the  more 
expensive  residential  development  of  communities  throughout  the  country. 
The  logical  and  practical  study  participated  in,  as  we  have  seen,  by  man}7  Boston 
landscape  architects,  of  the  esthetic  and  economic  factors  of  the  low-cost  home, 
made  for  the  Government  during  the  World  War  and  now  principally  recorded 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  and  in  the  actual  con¬ 
structed  examples  of  war  housing,  has  had  a  very  real  influence  on  subsequent 
developments  of  this  type,  and  so  on  the  planning  progress  of  many  cities. 

From  the  beginning,  the  publications  issuing  from  the  library  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  prepared  by  teachers  in  that  school 
have  been  as  much  contributions  to  city  planning  as  to  landscape  architecture. 
It  was  a  logical  growth,  not  a  change,  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  1925  of 
the  magazine,  “City  Planning,”  under  the  editorship  of  the  present  wiiter, 
first  a  landscape  architect  by  profession,  and  to  the  series  of  City  Planning 
Researches  conducted  by  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  dealing  largely 
with  the  forces  influencing  from  the  outside  the  developments  which  depend 
on  the  landscape  architect  for  their  interior  design. 

This  country  has  reached  the  end  of  an  era.  There  is  no  more  frontier,  no 
more  land  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  We  must  use  what  we  have,  and  we  must 
use  it  beautifully  as  well  as  economically  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  success  of 
our  living.  And  we  must  preserve,  for  the  inspiration  of  future  generations, 
sufficient  samples  of  the  natural  landscape  beauty  which  we  found  on  this 
continent,  which  is  on  the  point  of  destruction  and  w'hich,  once  lost,  can  ne\er 
be  regained. 

The  landscape  architect  of  the  immediate  future  has  great  opportunities,— 
for  a  reasonable  living,  for  esthetic  satisfaction  and  expression,  and  for  public 
service.  Many  fine  and  costly  gardens  and  estates  will  be  created  throughout 
the  country.  Public  parks,  municipal,  state  and  national,  will  be  developed, 
calling  for  the  utmost  sensitiveness  to  natural  beauty  in  design.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  service  of  all  —  as  President  Hoovers  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership  suggests  —  will  be  the  planning  of  the  lower- 
cost  residential  neighborhoods  in  order  that  the  many  thousands  of  small 
homes  to  be  built  in  the  next  decades  may  be  so  designed,  and  so  related  in 
regional  design,  that  the  ordinary  wage  earner  may  enjoy  in  his  living  not 
only  the  necessities  of  food  and  shelter  but  also  the  necessities  of  self-respect 
and  amenity  and  beauty. 
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PAINTING  AND  ETCHING 


By  PHILIP  L.  HALE* 

People  from  other  places  may  not  think  much  of  Boston  art  but  we  of  Boston 
know  that  it  is  good.  That  is,  in  spots.  Katisha,  in  “The  Mikado,”  said  that 
she  had  a  left  shoulder  blade  that  people  had  come  miles  to  see.  We  have 
somewhat  the  same  feeling  about  our  art.  Boston  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  town  that  has  more 
painters  to  the  square  inch,  and  good  ones  at  that.  At  least  some  of  them  are 
good  —  others,  perhaps,  not  so  good.  Still  the  average  of  excellence  is  remark¬ 
able,  especially  when  one  contemplates  the  fact  that  few  people  buy  any  pic¬ 
tures.  Boston  painters  paint  well  merely  because  they  like  to. 

The  Boston  Tradition:  Early  Artists 

Tn  Boston,  to  speak  of  Copley  in  anything  but  hushed,  muted. tones  of 
reverence  is  like  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  simply  isn’t  done.  Never¬ 
theless,  Copley  had  some  of  the  defects  of  a  provincial, —  stiffness,  dryness, 
tightness,  hie  probably  was  not  a  very  great  painter,  but  he  had  his  qualities 
and  very  good  qualities  they  were.  He  had  a  poignant  sense  of  character  and 
astonishing  sincerity. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  on  the  other  hand,  was  really  a  great  artist.  His  way  of 
enveloping  a  head  in  light  and  air  is  as  good  as  anyone  had  done  since  Velasquez. 
His  grip  on  character  was  adequate,  though  his  method  of  modeling  in  a  head 
like  an  egg  and  then  putting  in  the  features  did  not  conduce  to  poignant  analysis 
of  character.  He  was  very  fond  of  using  vermilion  to  get  a  ruddy  tinge  to  the 
complexion.  If  the  original  complexions  were  sallow,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  It  makes  one  think  of  Procrustes’  bed.  Washington  was  a  man  of  a 
bilious  habit,  but  Stuart  painted  him  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  and  as  such 
he  will  go  rocketing  and  bumping  through  the  halls  of  history.  But  Stuart 
was  a  great  painter  in  just  the  right  place.  Without  him  we  should  not  know 
all  we  do  about  the  worthies  of  Boston,  not  to  speak  of  Philadelphia. 

One  does  not  hear  much  of  Washington  Allston  nowadays,  though  a  town 
has  been  named  after  him,  but  he  was  a  man  who  knew  a  lot.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  always  able  to  express  this  knowledge  in  his  work.  Some  of  his  smaller 
works  —  portraits,  for  choice  —  have  a  quality.  When  he  essayed  a  larger 
subject  (such  as  Belshazzar’s  Feast  at  the  Boston  Art  Museum),  he  was,  it  may 
be,  less  successful. 


*  Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Hale  on  February  2,  1931,  his  article,  while  in  no  sense  unfinished,  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  final  revision  which  he  evidently  intended  to  give  it.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
editors  have  felt  justified  in  transposing  certain  paragraphs,  which  seemed  out  of  their  proper  place,  and  in  omit¬ 
ting  a  few  sentences  of  little  consequence.  Except  for  this  slight  rearrangement  and  these  minor  omissions,  made 
for  reasons  which  Mr.  Hale  would  probably  have  approved,  the  text  stands  substantially  as  he  prepared  it,  though 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  it  would  have  assumed  if  he  could  have  added  the  finishing  touches  himself. 
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Guiding  Influences 

After  the  death  of  Copley,  Stuart  and  Allston,  Boston  art  may  be  said  to 
have  beaten  time  for  many  years.  The  arrival  of  William  AI.  Hunt,  the  brilliant 
artist  of  the  70’s,  was  perhaps  the  event  that  precipitated  action.  He  had  a 
class,  chiefly  composed  of  the  daughters  of  Unitarian  ministers,  that  produced 
some  remarkable  work.  Mr.  Hunt  also  taught  a  number  of  young  fellows  in 
an  evening  class,  of  whom  perhaps  the  best  known  was  Frederic  P.  Vinton. 
From  Hunt’s  teaching  he  got  the  idea  of  going  across  to  better  his  art  in  the 
academies  of  Paris  and  Munich.  Here  he  worked  for  some  time  in  the  atelier 
of  Bonnat,  one  of  the  three  Beaux  Arts  studios  supported  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  French  people  that  these  classes  have  always 
been  free  to  any  citizen  of  foreign  lands  who  showed  ability  enough  to  warrant 
his  entering  them.  Vinton's  portrait  of  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  the  famous 
“Tom  Appleton,”  is  one  of  the  strongest  portraits  that  have  appeared  in  America. 

While  abroad,  Vinton  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Barbizon  group.  Among 
these  was  “Old  Babcock,”  a  quiet  recluse  who  lived  in  Barbizon.  He  had 
been  the  friend  and  comrade  of  William  M.  Hunt.  By  the  time  Vinton  and 
his  friends  got  to  Paris,  Barbizon  had  ceased  to  be  an  important  sketching 
village.  There  were  painters  in  Boston  who  never  got  there  but  who  showed 
its  influence  strongly, —  such  men  as  Tom  Robinson,  too  early  dead,  and 
Appleton  Brown,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men,  who  had  a  charming,  though 
rather  amende,  talent.  Foxcroft  Cole  also  did  good  things  and  Marcus  Water¬ 
man  was  one  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Downes,  critic  of  the  Transcript,  used  to 
swear  by.  There  were  Hashes  of  talent  in  Waterman,  muted  by  a  rather  inad¬ 
equate  technique.  His  art  was  a  Yankee  virgin,  soiled  by  contact  with  French 
ideals. 

Besides  the  men  who  went  to  the  Beaux  Arts  studios  there  was  a  countless 
horde  of  American  art  students  who  went  to  the  famous  Julian  Academy, — 
a  sort  of  feeder  for  the  Beaux  Arts  schools.  Among  all  these  the  present  writer 
recalls  offhand  Tarbell,  Benson,  Paxton,  Page  and  how  many  others.  Some 
were  winners,  others  also  ran.  To  the  men  of  thirty  years  ago  a  three  years’ 
sojourn  in  Paris  seemed  an  absolute  necessity.  Nowadays  many  of  our  younger 
artists  have  not  been  abroad  at  all.  One  speaks  with  cordiality  of  the  new, 
but  of  the  older  generation  one  speaks  with  respect.  The  simple-minded 
bourgeois  likes  to  have  his  portrait  painted  in  a  sound  existent  way  and  that’s 
just  the  sort  of  painting  that  these  Julian-trained  men  can  do.  As  Chardin 
said,  “Good  painting  is  a  mighty  good  thing,”  and  to  paint  11  good"  was  what 
they  learned.  Some  of  them  still  do  it. 

While  not  failing  to  absorb  the  academic  atmosphere  of  the  place,  Julian 
students  were  alive  to  the  merits  of  Bastien  Lepage,  one  of  the  strongest 
influences  of  the  school.  Lepage  was  a  sort  of  “Short  Introduction  to  Impress¬ 
ionism.”  He  advocated  certain  of  the  Impressionists’  ideas,  though  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  he  really  understood  their  method.  They  resented  his  approach 
to  their  methods,  and  Degas  bitterly  said  of  Bastien  that  he  was  “Bouguereau 
with  modern  improvements.”  While  this  is  unjust,  there  is  enough  of  truth 
in  it  to  make  it  witty.  Many  of  the  Boston  men  of  that  day,  Pierce,  Weeks, 
Davis  and  others,  showed  something  of  his  influence.  It  was  a  good  influence 
—  sound,  serious,  self-contained. 
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lo  mention  the  Impressionists  is  to  remind  ourselves  of  another  influence 
which  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  Almost  all  the  present  leaders  of 
ait  in  Boston  came  back  from  Paris  thirty  years  ago  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
Impressionism.  Mr.  1  arbell’s  “Opal”  made  a  great  sensation  when  it  was 
first  exhibited,  though  to  our  blase  modernists  it  would  seem  too  beautiful  to 
be  desired.  Mr.  Benson,  the  late  Joseph  De  Camp,  Mr.  Paxton,  and  many 
others  at  one  time  or  another,  have  shown  traces  of  the  Impressionist  influence. 
Indeed,  who  has  not  in  the  last  thirty  years?  Only, —  the  best  Boston  men 
have  managed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  masters  without  aping  the  mannerisms 
of  their  teachers.  That’s  easy  to  say  but  hard  to  do. 

Degas  was  always  counted  as  one  of  the  Impressionist  group,  but  his 
whole  style  and  individuality  was  so  different  from  the  rest  that  he  had  his 
own  followers  and  his  own  reclame.  \\  hile  Mr.  Tarbell’s  wrork  is  always  original 
and  personal,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  been  a  profound  student  of  Degas’ 
work.  So  indeed  were  Mr.  Vinton  and  Mr.  Paxton— indeed  most  of  °the 
Boston  artists  of  ability.  Mr.  Kronberg  too.  Degas,  indeed,  with  all  his 
mode/ nite  is  so  classic  in  style  that  no  serious  artist  can  ignore  his  wrork.  He 
says  trivial  things  in  the  noblest  way  and  in  the  most  subtle  of  accents.  He  used 
to  say  himself  that  he  found  motifs  in  the  subjects  that  other  men  threw  awray. 

One  hears  much  nowadays  of  the  influence  of  Vermeer  on  younger  American 
art,  but  this  influence  has  developed  in  the  last  ten  years.  All  the  younger 
men  swear  by  him,  even  if  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  paint  with  his  science 
and  pi  obi  tv.  A  cheery  spirit  has  said,  “A  near-\  ermeer  is  a  mere  veneer,” 
and  the  jest  is  good,  even  if  its  intention  is  not  wholly  amiable.  There  are 
not  many  “near-Vermeers”  however.  They  are  too  hard  to  make.  The 
born  swiper  prefers  to  imitate  men  like  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh,  who  lay  them- 
seh  es  open  to  caricature,  lo  paint  like  nature  is  to  paint  like  Vermeer  and 
in  this  sense  many  Bostonians  were  and  are  his  followers.  But  it’s  hard  to 
paint  with  the  probity  and  simplicity  of  Vermeer.  Perhaps  that’s  why  there 
are  so  few'  who  get  even  near  him. 


Winslow  Homer 

As  there  were  great  men  before  Agamemnon,  so  among  the  Bostonians  of 
the  70s  and  80’s  who  distinguished  themselves  was  Winslow  Homer,  the  famous 
artist  and  illustrator.  Homer  first  attracted  attention  when  he  helped  to 
record  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  lived 
in  New  York  for  a  while  and  then  retired  to  the  Maine  woods,  so  that  one  hardly 
thinks  of  him  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Boston;  rather,  he  seems  to  us  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  \et  some  of  his  qualities  appear  eminently  Bostonian  —  a 
certain  grim  directness  of  approach,  a  bleak  statement  of  fact,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sentiment  resolutely  concealed.  His  pictures  are  better  than  they  look, 
and  what  better  description  of  a  Bostonian  could  one  have? 


George  Innes 

Another  former  Bostonian  was  George  Innes,  the  landscape  painter. 
Innes  left  Boston  early  and  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  glories  of  New 
York  and  one  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  which  has  or 
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a  Bostonian.  “  There'  Pai"tings-  B>'t  the  fact  remains  that  he  f 
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writer  believes  that  he  would  have  made  his  mark  as  a  very  strong  and  able 
painter.  He  had  certain  qualities,  an  almost  excessive  refinement,  the  technique 
of  a  master,  a  constant  searching  for  the  best. 


Painters  of  Today 

And  then  the  leaders  of  the  present  day.  The  friend  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  much  help  in  planning  these  paragraphs  suggests  Tarbell,  Benson, 
Paxton  as  the  winners.  There  is  the  saving  phrase,  et  cetera,  added  to  this 
suggestion  and  the  present  writer  would  fain,  octopus-like,  hide  behind  its 
murky,  complications.  The  words,  et  cetera,  indeed  seem  to  suggest  “There  are 
others.”  And  so  indeed  there  are.  They  also  ran,  and  in  the  great  court  of 
art  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  Of  course  there  are  many  who 
don’t  have  to  wait,  who  are  in  demand.  One  thinks  of  Leslie  Thompson  of 
Charles  Hopkinson,  Dudley  Murphy,  Richard  Andrews,  and  many  others  who 
do  strong  and  stimulating  work.  Then,  too,  among  the  younger  men  and 
women  there  are  John  Lavalle,  Harry  Sutton,  Aiden  L.  Ripley,  Bernard  Keyes, 
Ethel  Thayer  and  Catherine  Richardson. 

Mr.  Frank  Benson  is  certainly  one  of  the  leaders,  not  only  in  painting 
but  in  the  fascinating  art  of  etching.  He  is  one  of  those  happv  men  whose 
work  is  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  artist  but  to  the  sportsman  and  to  the  general 
public.  The  sportsman,  disappointed  and  embittered  by  the  scoffing  laughter 
that  greets  his  admiration  of  some  mangy  painting  of  a  cleanly  bird-dog,  is 
delighted  when  he  finds  that  he  can  admire  an  etching  of  ducks  by  Mr.  Benson 
with  a  full  heart.  He  learns  that  artists  admire  these  able  works  as  much  as  he. 
In  the  matter  of  still  life  Mr.  Benson  has  invented  what  amounts  to  a  new 
genre.  His  paintings,  through  choice  of  original  subjects,  a  new  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  things,  effective  and  brilliant  technique,  have  struck  a  new  note.  The 
Benson  still-lifes  are  bigger,  brighter,  and  in  many  instances  better  than  those 
that  have  gone  before. 

One  smiles  gently  and  tolerantly  as  one  comes  upon  Mr.  Paxton’s  name 
among  the  immortals.  And  yet  it’s  a  position  that  he  eminently  deserves. 

C  ertainly  there  is  no  one  more  skillful  than  he  in  the  art  of  putting  paint  on 
canvas -or,  better  yet,  no  one  has  been  more  thoughtful  than  he  in  planning 
what  to  put  on  each  canvas.  Only  he  has  not  always,  by  all  men,  been 
accorded  the  position  he  so  well  deserves,  and  one  of  the  agreeable  duties  of 
writing  this  article  is  to  put  him  where  he  belongs.  If  one  smiles,  it  is  that  the 
malice  and  ill-will  that  have  kept  him  back  so  long  should  in  the  end  be  defeated. 
For  he  is  now  spoken  of  by  many  people  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  Boston  art  — 
and,  what  is  more,  he  deserves  this  recognition.  Certainly,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  artist  in  Boston  who  is  a  more  skillful  technician,  nor  anyone  who 
has  higher  ideals  about  his  art. 

Most  of  the  artists  of  this  country  will,  if  you  say  “Boston”  to  them, 
reply  “Tarbell.”  He  has  done  so  many  things  and  done  them  so  well  that  his 
name  has  become  a  sort  of  synonym  for  Boston  painting,  especially  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  His  portraits,  his  little  interiors,  his  subtly  designed  land¬ 
scapes,  are  all  masterpieces  in  their  way.  His  big  portraits  are  not  only  evoca- 
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tions  of  character,  they  are  fine  and  largely  conceived  designs.  His  interiors 
have  long  been  famous  and  it’s  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  “Girl  Crocheting’’ 
is  already  considered  one  of  the  great  American  pictures.  Tarbell’s  land¬ 
scapes  are  not  so  well  known,  but  they  have  a  sense  of  subtle,  supple,  not  to  say 
subtile,  design  which  is  all  too  uncommon  with  landscapes. 

The  skillful  planner  to  whom  I  have  referred  puts  the  rest  of  the  painters 
under  the  heading,  “Others,”  and  that,  as  Mr.  Whittier  used  to  say,  is  one  of 
the  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen.  For  there  have  to  be  the  others,  the  ones 
who  also  ran.  But  certain  thoughts  should  console  them.  In  the  first  place, 
contemporaries  seldom  judge  the  art  of  their  time  aright.  It  may  be  that 
among  these  “also  rans”  there  is  some  pearl  unseen,  all  too  effectively  hidden 
in  the  deep  unfathomed  caves  of  Bostonian  indifference.  If  that  is  really  so, 
the  day  will  come  when  his  work  will  be  appreciated  and  given  its  right  place. 
And  if  it  isn’t  so,  why  then  the  quicker  these  things  are  forgotten  the  better 
for  all  concerned. 

Individualists 

In  every  group  of  painters  there  have  been  certain  individualists  and  it  is 
not  otherwise  in  our  Boston  school.  Of  these  there  is  no  one  more  individual 
than  was  Maurice  Prendergast.  While  he  was  saturated  in  Impressionist,  not 
to  say  Modernist,  ideas,  he  achieved  what  one  might  call  a  pattern  of  his  own. 
It  would  hardly  be  called  the  pattern  in  the  carpet.  It  was  rather  a  pattern 
(piite  outside  the  carpet- — a  little  thing  he  had  invented  for  himself.  What  is 
most  admirable  about  Prendergast  is  a  joyous,  almost  childlike,  pleasure  in 
color  and  paint  quality.  And  the  fact  is  he  never  grasped  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  Impressionist  formula  or  indeed  knew  anything  about  it.  He  liked,  as 
children  say,  to  play  with  the  p’itty  colors  —  and,  as  the  modern  slangsters  say, 
“And  how.” 

Dodge  MacKnight,  of  course,  is  the  most  individual  of  the  individual. 
He  has  always  been  that  way  since  the  beginning.  If  one  may  continue  to  use 
the  deplorable  slang  of  the  present  day,  individualism  is  his  middle  name.  His 
work  doesn’t  seem  so  different  from  the  rest  as  it  used  to  —  but  that  is  because 
so  many  people  have  caught  up  with  him.  MacKnight’s  work  will  always  be 
significant  and  moving  in  any  history  of  American  art  and  his  own  personality 
is  even  more  attractive  than  that  which  he  reveals  in  his  pictures.  His  influence 
on  water-color  painting  is  particularly  marked.  No  one  paints  water  colors 
now  as  they  all  would  if  he  had  never  existed.  He  has  shown  us  certain  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  use  of  water-color  painting  that  no  one  had  ever  suspected  before. 
His  exhibits  at  Doll  and  Richards  are  among  the  artistic  events  of  the  year. 
Maddened  plutocrats  almost  tear  his  pictures  from  the  walls. 

Arthur  Spear  has  been  suggested  for  this  group  and  certainly  he  has  found 
his  sphere.  His  little  mermaids,  his  nymphs  of  sea  or  of  the  woodland,  are  as 
different  as  can  be  from  the  rather  heavy-handed  productions  of  some  of  his 
contemporary  comrades.  He  seems  to  find  a  joy  in  invention.  His  pictures 
are  in  a  sense  evocations.  That  one  should  paint  three  Spanish  onions  on  a  piece 
of  purple  paper  is  good;  but  that  one  should  throw  on  a  canvas  a  vision  of  sea 
nymphs  floating  in  some  dim  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  that  also  is 
good.  Mr.  Spear’s  invention  is  one  of  his  strongest  qualities.  The  groves  of 
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Arcady  are  as  well  known  to  him  as  is  the  Public  Garden.  Despite  his  habitat 
he  is  a  diver  in  strange  seas  rather  than  in  the  Back  Bay. 

And  John  Whorf,  so  recently  a  student,  now  so  well  known.  What  one 
observes  and  what  one  likes  about  his  stuff  is  the  zest  with  which  it  is  done. 

It  has  that  quality  which  good  old  Hazlitt  used  to  call  “gusto.”  Ihese  fishing 
boats  sliding  into  shore  under  full  sail,  these  whitewashed  houses  wincing  under 
the  flicks  of  sunlight  flecked  with  shade,  are  done  with  such  ingenuous  assurance, 
such  assured  ingenuity.  Painting  is  fun  for  Mr.  Whorf.  That  is  evident 
enough  from  looking  at  his  pictures,  and  with  this  goes  a  strong  sense  of  effecti\  e- 
ness.  The  visible  world  is  evident  to  him  and  he  knows  how  to  make  it  evident 
to  other  people. 

My  mentor  here  suggests  the  name  of  Mr.  Aiden  L.  Ripley  as  an  example 
of  the  younger  men,  though  one  might  guess  offhand  that  he  is  about  the  same 
age  as  is  Mr.  Whorf.  Certainly  his  work,  especially  his  water  colors,  shows  a 
most  remarkable  assurance  and  understanding  of  effect. 

Boston  Painters  in  New  York 

And  then  there  is  that  delectable  group  in  New  York  which  Boston  has 
driven  from  her  gates.  Not  that  Boston  has  any  gates  or  for  that  mattei  that 
anyone  has  been  driven  anywhere.  But  that  in  a  measure  says  what  one  means, 
that  these  prophets  have  been  not  exactly  slain  but  permitted  to  go  in  peace, 
followed  by  a  benison  of  complete  indifference  that  might  well  be  more  galling 
than  curses.  It  may  be  that  Boston  slays  the  prophets,  but  Boston  slays  the 
prophets  not  with  paving  stones  but  with  chunks  of  ice,  distilled  from  the  cold 
storage  vaults  of  Bostonian  ideas  —  and  ideals. 

Of  these  expatriates  there  is  none  more  brilliant  and  taking  than  All. 
Childe  Hassam,  who  has  so  long  dwelt  apart  in  New  York  but  who  undoubtedly 
was  once  a  Bostonian.  Boston,  of  course,  has  long  ago  regretted  his  absence, 
and  regretted  also  its  indifference,  though  that  is  hardly  the  word.  Cumbered 
as  Boston  was  with  much  serving  and  many  cares,  it  may  have  been  that  she 
was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  what  was  happening  when  the  five  o  clock  train 
slowly  drew  one  of  her  chief  glories  from  the  Back  Bay  btation.  Air.  Hassam  s 
work,  so  crisp,  so  delicate,  was  deserving  of  more  notice.  His  painting  sugge&ts 
Impressionism  and  yet  it  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  any  particular  man.  He 
has  introduced  a  note  of  lightness  and  gayety  which  is  somewhat  at  odds  with 
the  rather  grim  work  of  the  older  Impressionists,  ffhey  painted  in  a  sparkl} 
way  in  the  hope  of  being  disagreeable.  He  paints  in  a  sparkly  way  with  the 
certitude  of  being  agreeable. 

Portrait  Painters 

If  one  has  grouped  these  foregoing  gentlemen  with  the  idea  of  getting  a 
little  order  out  of  chaos,  it  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  others  of 
equal  ability  who  have  not  been  mentioned.  Indeed  that  is  one  of  the  splendid 
though  embarrassing  phases  in  the  situation,  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the 
way  of  brilliant  and  able  painters  and  an  almost  equal  embarrassment  in  the 
sense  that  such  an  immense  amount  of  equal  ability  hints  at  something  that 
one  might  call  sublimated  mediocrity. 
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Certain  types  of  painting  suggest  themselves  to  the  historian,  distracted 
by  the  very  abundance  of  his  material.  Of  these  types  each  has  its  own  group 
of  men  — -  or,  place  aux  dames,  of  ladies  —  who  cultivate  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  success. 

There  is  portrait  painting,  for  instance,  which  has  always  been  one  of 
Boston’s  strong  points.  One  begins  to  feel  the  agreeable  confusion  of  mind 
of  the  happy  person  whose  fate  is  soon  to  bring  him  to  the  point  of  being  painted 
by  one  of  these  admirable  artists  and  who  has  to  choose  which  of  them  shall  be 
given  the  order. 

Certainly  one  would  have  to  mention  Air.  Leslie  Thompson’s  work,  so 
firm,  so  valid,  so  effective  and  realistic.  Then  there  is  Air.  Charles  Hopkinson, 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  Boston  painters;  and  Mrs.  Marie  Dan- 
forth  Page,  whose  pictures  shine  out  in  most  exhibitions  like  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world.  Alessrs.  Tarbell,  Benson  and  Paxton  belong  here.  So  do 
Messrs.  Troccoli,  Bosley  and  Hamilton. 

Interiors  and  Still  Life 

One  is  obliged  to  crowd  things  a  little.  For  instance,  our  amiable  mentor 
suggests  that  one  group  should  embrace  still  life,  interiors  and  genre.  When 
one  thinks  that  these  three  subjects  were  enough  to  make  the  Dutch  leaders 
among  the  greatest  painters  in  the  world,  one  shudders  at  one’s  apparent  dis¬ 
respect  for  those  sturdy  Hollanders.  Certainly  interiors  are  among  the  hardest 
things  to  do.  Perhaps  that’s  why  so  few  of  them  are  done.  As  one  ponders 
the  matter,  the  names  of  the  big  three,  Alessrs.  Paxton,  Tarbell  and  Benson, 
come  once  more  to  one’s  mind,  not  to  mention  men  equally  able,  only  different, 
like  Air.  Thompson.  Airs.  Elizabeth  Paxton  has  painted  delightful  interiors. 
Aliss  Gretchen  Rogers  has  done  still  life  very  true  and  existent  yet  of  a  quite 
unique  quality.  Nor  can  we  forget  here  Air.  Dudley  Alurphy. 

Decoration 

One  advantage  the  old  Italians  had  was  the  chance  to  cover  great  wall 
spaces.  One  remembers  how  Ghirlandajo  said  he  would  like  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  fortifications  of  Florence.  There  are  plenty  of  painters  now  who 
could  and  gladly  would  do  great  decoration  if  extended  wall  space  were  offered 
them. 

Air.  Richard  Andrews  is  one  of  our  best  decorators,  and  spends  unheard-of 
pains  in  making  his  decorations  as  beautiful  and  as  fine  as  he  can.  Air.  Paxton 
has  done  a  very  brilliant  decoration  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Washington, 
and  Air.  Frank  Benson  has  done  one  of  the  decorations  in  the  Washington 
Library. 

Water  Colorists 

Winslow  Homer,  Dodge  MacKnight  and  John  Sargent  —  all  more  or  less 
affiliated  with  Boston  —  have  made  it  in  a  sense  a  water-color  capital. 
Bostonians  are  canny.  “Although  on  pleasure  bent  they  have  a  frugal  mind.” 
There’s  the  feeling  one  can  get  just  as  much  art  as  in  an  oil  painting,  and  then, 
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too,  it  won’t  cost  so  much.  The  humorous  thing  is  that  water  colors  by  men 
like  Sargent,  MacKnight  and  Benson  have  become  so  popular  that  their  water 
colors  cost  more  than  the  oils  of  less  resplendent  individuals.  There  are  lots 
of  very  clever  water  colorists  in  Boston,  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  name 
them  all,  but  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Whorf,  —  most  brilliant  of  eclectics,  —  of 
Mr.  John  Lavalle,  Mr.  Harry  Sutton  and  Mr.  Aiden  Ripley  come  to  one’s  mind. 

j 

Women  Painters 

A  word,  and  a  very  big  word,  should  be  said  for  the  women  painters  of 
Boston.  A  New  York  critic  has  said  they  are  not  beautiful  but  they  certainly 
can  paint.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  daughters  of  Unitarian  ministers  who 
thronged  the  ateliers  of  William  Hunt  women  painters  have  been  among  the 
proudest  jewels  in  Frau  Bostonia’s  crown.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
for  almost  every  Boston  woman  has  studied  art  and  by  the  last  census  one 
learns  that  there  are  eight  hundred  thousand  people  in  Boston.  About  half  of 
them  must  be  women  and  therefore  artists.  Certain  names  come  to  one’s 
mind:  Mrs.  Page,  she  whose  pictures  shine  like  lighthouses  in  the  night;  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Perry,  long  the  very  efficient  secretary  of  the  Guild;  Miss  Gertrude  Fislce, 
the  equally  efficient  present  secretary.  Then  there  are  Mrs.  Chester  Chase, 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Margaret  Richardson,  Mrs.  Sohier,  Miss  Hazelton, 
Miss  Margaret  Fitzhugh  Brown.  I  have  already  mentioned  Miss  Catherine 
Richardson,  Miss  Ethel  Thayer  and  Miss  Rogers,  and  may,  I  think,  becomingly 
add  Mrs.  Lilian  Westcott  Hale. 


Landscape 

There  have  always  been  fine  landscape  painters  in  Boston  since  the  days  of 
'William  M.  Hunt  and  Foxcroft  Cole.  At  the  same  time  it’s  worthy  of  note  that 
Boston  exhibitions  are  the  only  ones  in  the  country  that  aren  t  swamped  with 
landscapes.  Boston  has  always  responded  generously  to  the  thought  of  land¬ 
scape.  She  was  the  first  city  to  buy  largely  works  of  the  Barbizon  school  and 
she  was  having  exhibitions  of  Impressionist  pictures  before  the  rest  of  the 
country  had  heard  that  such  an  animal  existed.  Air.  Hibbard  is  a  land¬ 
scapist  whom  prize  juries  delight  to  honor.  Air.  Kaula’s  work  is  always  lumin¬ 
ous  and  effective.  Air.  George  Noyes  has  produced  some  delightful  things,  all 
compact  of  vibration  and  glitter.  Air.  Lester  Stevens  has  done  vigorous  work. 
Other  admirable  painters  in  this  field  are  Air.  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  Air.  (  harles 
Curtis  Allen,  Air.  Anthony  Thieme  and  Airs.  Alarion  P.  Sloane. 


Etching 

When  the  word  “etching”  is  mentioned  the  present  writer  thinks  of  the 
works  of  Air.  Frederick  Hall.  This  is  not  to  insist  that  they  are  the  best  in  the 
country,  but  certainly  they  are  among  the  best.  His  etchings  of  little  Trench 
houses  are  vastly  fine,  and  are  done  with  a  skill  and  artistic  conscience  that  is 
beyond  words.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  others  of  ex- 
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cellence.  Mr.  Wales,  the  architect,  has  produced  some  admirable  etchings  of 
ships,  —  among  others  those  that  pass  in  the  night.  As  etchings  they  pass  very 
well  in  the  day.  Mr.  Haydon  Jones,  the  talented  newspaper  artist,  has  done 
some  splendid  dry  points;  effective,  incisive  and  vital,  they  always  make  their 
mark,  no  matter  what  the  company.  One  could  not  write  of  Boston  etchers 
without  mentioning  Mr.  Sears  Gallagher,  whose  works  seem  to  take  all  the 
prizes  at  the  various  etching  shows.  Mr.  Charles  H.  W  oodbury  is  stimulating  . 
in  his  work.  Air.  Howard  E.  Smith  has  made  some  exciting  etchings  on  sport¬ 
ing  subjects  and  Mr.  Dwight  Sturgis  has  made  a  number  of  picturesque  portrait 
etchings.  Mr.  Benson  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  a  painter.  His  etchings 
have  an  international  reputation,  and  to  be  known  in  other  countries  is  said  to 
be  present-day  immortality. 


Present  Status  of  the  Art 

An  exhibition  such  as  the  recent  Tercentenary  exhibition  at  Horticultural 
Hall  throws  a  rosy  light  on  contemporary  Boston  art.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any 
other  city  in  the  world  as  small  as  Boston  could  present  an  exhibit  of  such  caliber. 
Xot  only  were  the  pictures  excellent  —  but  the  drawings,  the  etchings,  the 
sculpture  and  the  arts  and  crafts  came  up  to  a  high  standard. 

Certainly  there  is  a  lot  of  painting  being  done  in  Boston  just  now  and  in 
their  sedate  and  doubting  way  Bostonians  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  art. 
And  then  the  foreign  element,  who  will  soon  be  one  with  us,  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  matter.  Crowds  of  Italians  from  the  North  End  come  every 
Sunday  to  our  Boston  Art  Museum  and  admire  its  many  treasures.  It  is  a 
little  disconcerting  that  the  pariahs  —  so  to  say  —  should  show  more  love  for 
art  than  the  Brahmins,  but  that’s  the  way  the  world  wags.  If  you  can  prove  to 
a  Bostonian  with  figures  and  words  that  a  picture  is  worth  looking  at,  he  will  go 
and  look  at  it ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inmost  soul  of  the  sharp,  snappy, 
well-groomed  business  man  does  not  respond  to  artistic  things  so  passionately 
as  does  the  great  unwashed  heart  of  the  foreign  proletariat. 


Art  Schools 

Bostonians  are  a  great  people  for  teaching  others  to  do  what  perhaps  they 
do  not  do  particularly  well  themselves.  There  have  always  been  art  schools  in 
Boston  of  one  sort  or  another  as  far  back  as  one  can  remember.  Today,  of 
course,  one  thinks  first  of  the  school  of  drawing  and  painting  connected  with  the 
Boston  Art  Museum,  which  has  produced  many  excellent  artists,  notably 
Mr.  Tarbell,  Mr.  Benson,  the  late  Robert  Reid,  the  late  W  illard  Metcalf  and 
others.  The  present  writer  is  closely  connected  with  this  school,  so  that  he  feels 
a  certain  modesty  about  its  merits.  However,  it  may  be  permissible  to  quote  a 
well-known  critic,  who  said  the  other  day  that  the  Art  Museum  School  and  the 
State  Normal  School  were  the  best  schools  of  art  in  the  country.  Certainly  the 
Normal  Art  School  is  an  admirable  school  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a 
lot  of  state-run  institutions.  To  begin  with,  the  staff  of  teachers,  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Hamilton,  Major  and  others,  shows  a  very  high  standard  of  ability. 
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They  produce  men  and  women  who  can  paint  and  draw  excellently.  And  that, 
it  would  seem,  is  high  praise  for  any  institution  of  art.  The  students  there  go  to 
scoff  and  remain  to  pray.  That  is,  they  go  to  get  a  state  education  as  teachers 
and  remain  to  become  real  artists. 


Conclusion 

Boston  painting  has  come  to  have  a  particular  standing  among  American 
paintings  and  painters.  It’s  a  commonplace  that  in  any  American  exhibition 
the  Boston  group  will  represent  many  of  the  best  and  most  able  painters  of  the 
country.  It’s  not  Boston’s  fault.  She  can’t  be  blamed  for  it.  It  simply 
happens.  Certainly  Boston  can’t  be  charged  with  over-encouragement  of  art. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  —  it  will  bear  repeating,  —  men  paint  well  here  simply 
because  they  like  to,  not  because  they’re  unduly  stimulated.  It  is  curious  that 
while  the  two  wicked  elder  sisters,  Literature  and  Music,  have  been  the  spoiled 
darlings  of  Boston,  —  to  what  effect  I  may  not  say,  —  Painting,  lonely  and 
neglected,  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts,  has  actually  accomplished  something. 
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and,  from  the  beginning,  it  held  >*s  J  has  nQW  become  a  venerable 

insr  in  time  to  a  discreet  and  formal  beauty  Puritan 

sin  £  jSttrzrs 

tion  which  Puritan  and  Quaker  roug  behind  all  evidence  of 

them.  Even  the  Dutch  settlers  were  satisfied  to  leave  Mima  a 

having  forsaken  a  country  where  at  the  moment  the  art  of  jarnting ^  ^  ^ 

richest  flowering.  Only  the  more  opu  en  son  ampler  historic  meaning 

have  been  free  of  definite  inhibitions  against  art  in  the  a  p  - 
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tellectual  order  associated  with  the  stonecutter  and  the  c 

whatever  ambition  this  interest  funda- 

absence  of  educational  opportunity.  The  s  u  y  1  ,  the  nrtis,ic 

mental,  was  too  daring  an  idea  or  ^  established  at 

curriculum  wins  no,  ^Tlle™  was  lading,  moreover,  even  the 

the  Boston  Museum  of  bine  Arts  mere  tWdrcumstances,  it  was 
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In  the  course  of  time  it  had  to  be  accepted,  however,  that  first-hand  studs 
of  the  historic  masters  was  a  condition  of  the  right  education  of  the  sculptor. 
And  the  geographic  implication  of  this  idea,  in  the  temper  of  early  American 
adtme  pointed  inevitably  to  Home  and  Florence.  Art  and  literature  were  at 
,h  s  period  in  closer  and  less  intelligent  alliance  than  they  have  been  since  and 
loth  wire  definitely  under  classical  dominion.  Much  of  the  inspiration  o 
FnghsT  nd  American  letters  was  then  drawn  from  the  romantic  antiquity  of 
the  Italian  scene.  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  the  Brownings,  Hawthorne  and 

^^"ed^Sres,  essentially  erudite  and  hieratic,  whose 
concern  was  most  becomingly  confined  to  an  engrossment  with  classical  and 
mythological  abstractions.  The  idea  was  still  remote  that  its  func  ions  shot, 
bonded  in  any  degree  with 

as  an  active  principle  it  was  so  withdrawn  as  scarcely 

"a,iZl“r"gh  (born  1805)  was  the  earliest  American  student  to 
reach  out  after  the  advantages  of  the  Italian  training.  Of  a  family  represen  a 
Z  of The  developing  Boston  culture,  he  was  intellectual  y  quahfiedjo  grasp 
the  opportunity  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  sign!  can  .  P  P 

erlv  begins  the  history  of  American  professional  sculpture.  of  th®  fe*  exa  p  . 
of  pubhc  statuary  already  existing  in  Boston  at  this  time  the  “ 

the  Doric  Hall  of  the  State  House  was  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  and  a 
Italian  hand  had  fashioned  the  more  exotic  figure  of  Columbus  in  Louisburg 
square  G  eenough  was  a  man  of  exceptional  nobility  of  character,  who  brought 
to  the  study  of  Ifis  art  an  almost  religious  devotion.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
bear  with  fortitude  certain  grievous  experiences  m  his  career  w  ic  ™ 
greatlv  tried  so  sensitive  a  spirit.  On  the  unhappy  prompting  of  his  admiier 
James'  Fenimore  Cooper,  he  undertook  while  in  Rome  wha 

be  a  convincing  demonstration  of  his  technical  power  a  sculptural  adaptat  on 

of  certain  naked  cherubs  from  Raphael’s  “Madonna  del  Baldacchino  in  the 

Pit  Palace  Much  to  Cooper’s  exasperation,  this  particular  y  innocent 

v  n  La  Unity,  on  its  exhibition  in  New  England,  evoked  most  bitter  con- 

troversy  over  the’  measure  of  its  outrage  against  the  —  ? «  The 

group  has  not  survived,  but  a  later  work,  “Angel  and  Ch'd,  which  is  pc 

sumiblv  a  more  prudent  treatment  of  the  same  theme,  belongs  with  several 
sumaoiy  a  muie  Fiu  FUmiitnn  to  the  Boston  Museum, 

others  of  his  works,  including  a  bust  of  Hamilton,  to  int  r> 

The  really  tragic  episode  in  Greenough’s  career,  however  developed  from  the 
w  Ik  wwch  :gas  calculated  to  be  his  most  honorable 

had  commissioned  him  to  carve  a  memorial  to  Washington  for  a  specific  place 
n  the  interior  of  the  Capitol.  The  majestic  seated  figure  which  emerged  from 
his  prolonged  and  anxious  study  of  the  first  President  was  unfortunately  found 
ll  £  »  t„  be  too  weighty  for  the  floor  on  which  it  was  designed  to  rest 
within  the  Capitol.  With  cruel  precipitancy  it  was  thereupon  consigned  to 
the  inappropriate  position  out-of-doors  which  it  has  occupied  since,  where 
could  not  fail  to  excite  unfairly  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  ^  • 

A  less  gifted  contemporary  of  Horatio  Oreenough  and  a  fellow  student 
at  Rome,  Hiram  Powers  (born  1805),  had  better  fortune,  for  h,s  Greek 
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Slave’  achieved  a  fame  greater  than  its  considerable  merit  deserved.  His 
sole  contribution  to  Boston,  the  idealized  figure  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  grounds 
of  the  State  House,  is  a  work  of  less  than  mediocrity,  defective  alike  in  design 
and  anatomical  precision. 

One  may  not  omit  record  at  this  period  of  Henry  Ivirke  Brown,  a  man 
of  wholly  native  training,  who  was  born  in  1814,  in  Leyden,  Massachusetts, 
and  educated  in  his  art  at  Boston.  Like  Powers,  of  an  eccentric  sort  of  ability, 
his  general  accomplishment  was  unimportant,  but  his  single  work  of  note, 
the  equestrian  figure  of  Washington  in  Union  square.  New  York,  erected  in 
1S56,  achieved  a  place  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  memorials. 

The  influence  of  great  wars  upon  national  art  has  always  been  profound 
and  the  deeds  of  heroism  which  ennobled  the  long  and  poignant  drama  of 
our  Civil  W  ar  brought  to  the  art  of  America  a  new  inspiration  and  the  perception 
of  a  definite  mission.  To  the  sculptor  came  the  immediate  task  of  commemo¬ 
rating  the  important  figures  in  the  struggle,  a  challenge  which  taught  him 
that  a  Greek  epic  was  essentially  no  more  inspiring  than  a  Yankee  one.  If 
the  American  student  had  still  to  resort  to  the  foreign  atelier,  he  brought  to 
it  now  a  more  conscious  independence  of  his  environment.  This  spirit  was 
already  finely  exemplified  by  Thomas  Ball  (born  1819),  whose  earlier  professional 
interest  was  concerned  with  Federal  personalities,  but  who  lived  to  devote  a 
ripe  maturity  to  the  motives  of  the  Civil  War.  Ball,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  American  art,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  which  is  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  several  of  his  most  admirable  works.  His  celebrated 
equestrian  figure  of  Washington,  for  which  he  had  been  commissioned  before 
the  war,  stood  completed  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden  in  1864.  This  work 
remains  the  most  vivid  and  monumentally  decorative  object  in  the  city  and 
is  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  national  accomplishments. 
Lorado  Taft,  a  penetrating  critic,  in  his  excellent  ‘‘History  of  American 
Sculpture,”  qualifies  a  very  respectful  tribute  to  it  by  the  opinion  that  the 
figure  of  Washington  is  less  dignified  in  design  than  the  earlier  one  by  Brown 
in  h  nion  square.  “It  has  more  of  the  air  of  the  everyday  man,  the  leader 
looking  around  him  sharply  as  he  rides.”  Unquestionably  the  impression 
on  the  spectator  is  of  the  alert  commander  rather  than  the  solemn  and  idealistic 
symbol  of  the  national  patriotism. 

A  later  work,  the  Emancipation  Group  in  Park  square,  is  a  replica  of 
that  erected  in  Washington  in  1875.  In  effect  this  memorial  was  for  long 
virtually  obscured  to  the  Boston  public  by  reason  of  an  architectural  background 
of  distracting  and  raucous  commercialism,  until  it  was  recently  revealed  by  the 
quieter  foil  of  the  new  Motor  Mart.  As  a  study  of  Lincoln  it  is  interesting 
to  contrast  Ball’s  normalized  conception  of  the  Emancipator  with  the  zestful 
realism  which  his  lank  and  picturesque  homeliness  has  provoked  from  certain 
latter-day  sculptors.  In  the  relation  between  the  dominant  portrait  and  the 
kneeling  slave,  the  design  is  well  composed  and  rendered  with  commendable 
simplicity,  while  the  human  element  in  the  theme  clearly  engaged  the  intense 
feeling  of  the  artist.  Like  some  other  civic  sculptures  which  embody  the 
symbolic  element  with  portraiture,  this  has  suffered  in  popular  appreciation 
through  the  exercise  of  a  peculiarly  potent  but  ignorant  wit. 
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Ball  made  two  other  contributions  to  the  Boston  scene  in  the  standing 
figures  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  the  yard  of  City  Hall  and  the  Charles  Sumner  in 
the  Public  Garden.  The  statue  of  Quincy  is  excellent  in  scale,  has  a  pose 
of  notable  dignity,  and  the  conventional  dress  is  artistically  qualified  by  the 
expedient  of  the  cloak,  an  accessory  of  costume  which  has  tolerable  authority. 
The  somewhat  uninteresting  treatment  of  the  surfaces  implies  an  inexperience 
in  respect  of  the  agreeable  possibilities  of  bronze  as  they  have  been  exemplified 
in  modern  statuary,  but  the  austerities  of  technique  are  not  without  their  value 
in  assisting  the  effect  of  monumental  impressiveness.  Sumner  is  less  satisfactory 
by  reason  of  its  rather  dull  design,  and  particularly  of  its  bald  and 
uncompromising  planes. 

The  Washington  Memorial  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  was  the  crowning 
work  of  Ball’s  career,  the  commission  coming  to  him  as  he  reached  seventy. 
The  complete  artistry  of  this  design  demonstrates  that  he  had  only  then  reached 
the  height  of  his  power.  That  he  was  capable  of  successfully  dealing  with 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  evident  in  his  admirable  “St.  John,  the  Evangelist,” 
at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  and  the  Chickering  monument  at  Mount  Auburn. 

A  contemporary  of  Ball,  William  Wetmore  Story,  though  a  brilliant  and 
delightful  figure  in  the  artistic  and  literary  history  of  Boston,  was  born  at 
Salem  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  a  resident  of  Rome,  where  his 
opulent  scholarship  found  agreeable  exercise  in  the  company  of  many  of  his 
distinguished  countrymen.  Trained  as  a  sculptor,  his  interest  inclined  him 
to  the  literary  motive,  but  he  made  a  few  essays  in  portraiture,  of  which  Boston 
possesses  two,  the  picturesque  and  somewhat  dramatic  figure  of  General  Prescott 
in  the  grounds  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown,  and  the  luckless  effigy 
of  Edward  Everett  recently  consigned  to  the  square  of  that  name  in  Dorchester, 
whose  merits  were  fairly  provocative  of  the  withering  satire  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

To  this  period  in  Boston  belongs  the  curious  talent  of  Dr.  William  Rimmer 
(born  1816),  an  exiled  Englishman  who  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  teacher 
of  artistic  anatomy,  an  instruction  which  he  imparted  wholly  by  means  of 
an  extraordinarily  facile  draftsmanship.  Despite  his  sophistication,  however, 
his  creative  efforts  in  sculpture  were  curiously  inept  and,  in  the  granite  figure 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  erected  in  1864,  he  rather 
successfully  conceals  his  bias  as  an  anatomist.  The  ungraciousness  of  his 
difficult  material  seems  to  have  discouraged  and  perplexed  Rimmer  so  that 
the  work  has  the  crudeness  of  an  unfinished  study.  More  significant  essays 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Museum. 

Forsaking  a  career  in  middle  life  as  a  successful  Boston  merchant,  Thomas 
Gould  (born  1808)  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  sculpture  with  the  ardor  of  a 
poetic  nature.  Influenced  doubtless  by  his  friendship  with  the  elder  Booth, 
many  of  his  works  were  inspired  by  the  Shakespearean  dramas.  His  best- 
known  figure,  “West  Wind,”  executed  in  1869,  was  a  product  of  his  sojourn 
in  Florence  and  is  now  in  the  Mercantile  Library  of  St.  Louis.  The  work  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  Canova  but  the  composition,  particularly  as  to  the  design 
of  the  drapery,  is  singularly  unworthy  of  the  inspiration. 

It  was  significant  of  the  developing  native  taste  that  it  was  France  rather 
than  Italy  that  prevailed  with  Richard  Saltonstall  Greenough,  the  younger 
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brother  of  Horatio,  who  was  the  first  American  student  to  be  drawm  to  Paris. 
The  more  conspicuous  of  his  works  are  the  familiar  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the 
forecourt  of  Boston  City  Hall  and  the  Governor  W  inthrop,  which  stood  for 
many  years  in  Scollay  square  and  is  now  in  the  grounds  of  the  First  Church 
on  Marlborough  street.  The  figure  of  Franklin,  clothed  in  the  costume  he 
wore  at  the  Court  of  France,  is  reasonably  interesting  as  portraiture  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  lacking  the  ampleness  and  breadth  of  design  which  are  so  notably  present 
in  the  figure  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  its  neighborhood.  Two  of  the  four  bas-reliefs 
of  the  plinth  were  contributed  by  Ball.  The  Winthrop  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  piece  of  sartorial  history.  The  figure  of  the  Governor  is  adequate,  but 
the  head,  as  it  emerges  from  the  distracting  and  ugly  ruff,  is  weak  and  uncon¬ 
vincing.  The  “Boy  and  Eagle”  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the 
“Carthaginian  Girl”  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are  two  of  his  minor  works. 

The  first  woman  sculptor,  Harriet  Hosmer,  may  almost  be  claimed  by 
Boston,  having  been  born  in  Watertown  in  1830.  A  Roman  student  and  an 
artist  of  considerable  power,  her  work  was  rather  too  exclusively  under  classical 
influence.  Her  better  known  works  were  a  “Beatrice  Cenci  in  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Library,  St.  Louis,  a  graceful  recumbent  figure  reminiscent  of  Canova, 
and  the  “Zenobia,”  Queen  of  Palmyra,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  a 
superb  design  which  suffers  much  from  a  too  architectonic  treatment. 

An  earlier  contemporary  of  Miss  Hosmer,  but  one  whose  interest  in  sculpture 
developed  late,  was  Anne  Whitney,  a  vivid  personage  in  the  cultural  history 
of  Boston.  Her  better  known  works  are  the  statue  of  Samuel  Adams,  a  replica 
of  her  work  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  familiar  effigy  of  Leif 
Ericsson  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  whose  curving  prettiness  is  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  figure  in  opera  than  of  a  stern  and  rugged  navigator. 

The  new  national  consciousness  which  had  been  gradually  developing 
since  the  Civil  War  was  manifested  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  by  its  marked  independence  of  Roman  influences.  The  rationality  of 
the  French  schools  from  this  time  became  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
American  student.  Throughout  a  long  and  rich  accomplishment,  John  Q.  A. 
Ward  of  Ohio  much  enhanced  his  influence  on  American  art  by  his  independ¬ 
ence  of  both  these  schools.  But  one,  and  that  an  inadequate  and  uncharacter¬ 
istic  example  of  his  works,  is  to  be  found  in  Boston  in  the  Ether  Monument 
in  the  Public  Garden,  where  the  sculptural  elements  are  unfortunately  involved 
in  an  architectural  composition  of  petty  and  unimpressive  scale. 

Of  the  group  of  sculptors  identified  with  the  erection  of  the  memorials  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  most  accomplished,  Martin  Milmore,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1844  and  came  to  Boston  with  his  family  at  the  age  of  seven.  Associated  in 
his  early  years  with  his  brother  as  a  carver  in  wood,  he  later  entered  the  studio 
of  Thomas  Ball.  At  twenty  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  three  granite 
figures  of  Ceres,  Flora  and  Pomona,  which  formed  impressive  decorative  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  facade  of  old  Horticultural  Hall  on  JTemont  street.  His  out¬ 
standing  work,  however,  is  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument  on  Boston 
Common,  whose  quality  is  enormously  superior  to  the  contemporaneous  work 
in  this  kind.  The  general  design  is  impressive,  but  the  alternating  association 
of  allegorical  figures  in  classic  drapery  with  warriors  in  contemporary  uniiorm 
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is  not  entirely  happy,  however  admirable  the  individual  elements.  Milmore 
executed  several  other  war  memorials  of  lesser  consequence  in  New  England, 
one  of  which  is  in  Winthrop  square,  Charlestown.  The  picturesque  figure  of 
General  Glover,  a  rich  and  flamboyantly  decorative  adjunct  of  Commonwealth 
avenue,  is  an  example  which  gives  interesting  evidence  of  his  versatility. 

The  dominion  of  the  classic  was  now  rapidly  weakening  even  in  Rome  itself, 
and  a  number  of  the  brilliant  men  of  this  time,  including  Pierce  F.  Connelly, 
Moses  Ezekiel  and  Olin  Warner,  were  bringing  their  art  into  more  logical  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  national  life.  It  is  true  there  was  still  a  certain  dependence  for 
technique  on  the  European  schools  of  Rome,  Paris  or  Berlin,  but  the  mind  of 
the  American  sculptor  was  effectively  liberated.  Of  the  men  who  were  leading 
American  art  to  higher  levels  Warner  (born  1844)  is  of  special  interest  in  a 
Boston  chronicle  through  the  circumstance  that  the  city  contains  two  public 
works  by  his  hand,  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison  on  Commonwealth  avenue 
and  the  General  Devens  in  the  State  House  grounds.  The  figure  of  Garrison 
is  an  admirably  simple  composition,  the  seated  figure  giving  an  instant  and 
satisfying  impression  of  repose  but  revealing  at  the  same  time  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  fine  head  a  personality  alert  and  purposeful.  Dorado  Taft  has 
pronounced  this  work  to  be  technically  one  of  the  greatest  statues  in  America. 
The  Devens  is  considerably  less  important,  though  the  upstanding  figure  of 
the  General  is  superb  in  scale  and  rendered  with  great  authority. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  advent  of  the  man  whose  genius  was  to  put 
a  felicitous  and  convincing  stamp  upon  American  sculpture.  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1848,  but  in  infancy  was  brought:  to 
America  where,  at  thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-cutter  in  New 
York.  From  this  early  experience,  lasting  six  years,  he  doubtless  derived 
that  sense  of  delicate  refinement  which  was  later  never  absent  from  the  larger 
enterprises  associated  with  his  name.  Accomplished  artist  at  nineteen,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  to  Rome  for  a  similar  period, 
ever  a  student  of  independence  who  sought  only  the  things  which  would  emieh 
his  own  spirit.  He  had  a  rigid  honesty  of  mind  which  was  not  to  be  seduced 
by  the  suave  superficiality  of  the  pseudo-classicism  which  had  wrought  such 
mischief  with  many  American  students  in  Italy.  Unerringly  he  realized  what 
was  enduring  and  true  in  Italian  art  and  absorbed  its  message  with  enthusiasm. 
Even  in  his  earliest  work,  it  was  perceived  how  rich  was  his  endowment  by 
nature  and  training  for  the  commanding  position  in  his  profession  which  by 
universal  sanction  he  attained  in  his  maturity.  A  nature  of  singular  symmetry, 
he  had  the  faculty  of  making  everything  he  did  seem  almost  inevitably  right. 
Of  those  who  went  forth  in  quest  of  it,  he  alone  may  be  said  to  have  found  the 
real  secret  of  the  antique.  Only  he  discovered  its  relevance  to  modern  art. 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Boston  to  possess  perhaps  the  highest  product  of  his 
genius  in  the  memorial  to  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw.  4  his  work,  enframed 
in  a  beautiful  architectural  setting  designed  by  Stanford  White,  takes  the  form 
of  a  massive  bronze  panel  on  which  is  depicted  the  young  Colonel  on  horseback 
leading  his  colored  troops  to  battle.  The  superb  equestrian  figure,  which  is 
the  dominating  element  of  the  composition,  is  modeled  in  very  high  relief,  a 
shrewd  concession  to  its  northern  lighting  which  permits,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  graduated  perspective  of  the  columns  of  advancing  soldiery.  Floating 
overhead,  the  inspiration  of  the  scene,  is  a  delicately  relieved  figure  in  classical 
draperies,  an  accessory  of  the  composition  which  Saint  Gaudens  loved  to  employ 
in  enhancement  of  his  realism,  since  we  witness  it  also  in  the  General  Sherman 
of  New  \  ork  and  the  Phillips  Brooks  of  Copley  square.  Many  eloquent 
tributes  have  been  evoked  by  the  remarkable  sense  of  movement  in  this  mili¬ 
tary  drama,  the  fatefulness  of  purpose  in  the  marching  men  and  the  contrasting 
racial  genius  of  the  figures. 

In  the  memorial  to  Phillips  Brooks,  the  renowned  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Boston,  a  work  of  his  late  and  suffering  years,  Saint  Gaudens  was  not  so  for¬ 
tunate.  Set  within  a  marble  canopy,  of  an  architecture  too  feminine  for  the 
rugged  walls  of  Trinity  Church,  which  forms  its  backgound,  is  the  robed  figure  of 
Brooks  standing  at  a  lectern  in  the  familiar  act  of  preaching  to  his  people.  The 
man  is  fired  by  his  sacred  message,  as  is  revealed  by  the  eloquent  and  dramatic 
gesture.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  flamboyancy  in  the  vitality  of  it, 
as  if  designed  to  force  the  contrast  with  the  archaic  figure  of  Christ  who  stands 
behind,  his  outstretched  fingers  gently  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  preacher. 
A  large  cross  is  placed  behind  the  group,  forming  a  conspicuous  and  distracting 
detail  of  a  composition  which  is  too  involved  to  be  pronounced  successful.  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  feeling  that  the  artistic  intention  would  have  been  more 
simply  satisfied  by  the  expedient  of  placing  a  diminished  figure  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  in  accordance  with  our  older  tradition. 

Another  work  by  Saint  Gaudens  is  the  set  of  three  sculptured  panels  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Public  Library,  one  of  which  is  used  as  the  Library  seal.  The 
lions  couchant,  on  the  interior  staircase,  are  the  work  of  his  brother,  Louis. 

Although  not  of  Boston,  Daniel  Chester  French  (born  1850)*  has  made 
larger  contribution  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  streets  and  parks  of 
the  city,  and  no  living  sculptor  is  more  affectionately  esteemed  in  this  com¬ 
munity  by  reason  of  his  modest,  sensitive  and  generous  qualities.  Unmoved 
by  a  definite  artistic  impulse  till  his  nineteenth  year,  he  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
self-trained  save  for  the  instruction  of  Doctor  Rimmer  and  a  year  in  Florence 
spent  in  the  studio  of  Thomas  Ball.  Vitally  American  of  his  generation,  he 
unites  a  rugged  independence  with  a  rarely  tender  and  poetic  fancy,  so  that 
his  creative  work  has  that  same  air  of  rightness  and  familiarity  so  notable  in 
Saint  Gaudens.  This  was  early  exemplified,  in  the  memorial  to  Martin  Milmore 
in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  by  his  lovely  bas-relief,  “Death  Arresting  the  Hand 
of  the  Sculptor.  lo  the  American  public,  weary  of  the  vapid  austerities  of  the 
graveyard,  the  unimagined  dignity  with  which  sentiment  could  enter  into 
sepulchral  art  came  as  a  revelation.  Other  interesting  essays  in  this  kind  are 
the  V  hite  Memorial  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  and  the  decorative  figures  on  the 
Clarke  Monument  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  monument  to  a  poet  must  have  made  the  same  challenge  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  imagination  of  French  as  did  that  of  his  fellow-sculptor.  At  any  rate, 
the  memorial  to  John  Boyle  0  Reilly  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens  is  equally  a  work 
of  charm  and  lofty  sentiment.  The  choice  of  composition  is  unusual  and 
ingenious.  A  granite  block  with  delicate  bordering  of  Celtic  design  separates 


'Editorial  Note —  Daniel  C.  French  died  October  7,  1931,  after  Mr.  Maginnia  had  written  hia  article. 
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the  scheme  into  two  definite  elements.  The  double  background  is  occupied 
on  the  north  side  by  the  bust  of  the  poet,  admirable  in  its  implication  of  courage 
and  romance;  on  the  south  by  a  group  of  seated  figures  symbolizing  the  passionate 
genius  of  his  career.  Erin  is  represented  in  the  act  of  twining  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
supported  on  either  hand  by  Patriotism  and  Poetry;  the  one  a  virile  youth  in 
the  dress  of  an  ancient  Irish  warrior,  the  other  a  winged  figure  whose  left  hand 
holds  a  lyre,  while  with  the  right  he  tenders  a  leaf  for  the  chaplet.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  such  a  group  presented  difficulty  but  no  suggestion  of  this  appears. 
The  highly  individualized  units  merge  into  a  most  satisfying  whole.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  work  resides  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  sculptor  has  contrived 
of  tender  wistful  sentiment,  of  quiet  gentleness  and  dignity. 

Other  local  works  of  characteristic  quality  by  French  are  the  famous 
John  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  a  product  of  his  early  youth,  the  figure  of  Governor 
Wolcott  in  the  State  House,  the  Parkman  bas-relief  at  Jamaica  Pond,  the  lovely 
winged  figure  of  the  White  Memorial  in  the  Public  Garden,  the  monument  to 
Wendell  Phillips  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Garden,  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
Public  Library  and  the  equestrian  figure  of  General  Hooker  erected  at  the  head 
of  Park  street,  done  in  collaboration  with  one  of  his  former  pupils,  E.  C.  Potter, 
whose  contribution  was  the  somewhat  nervous  and  spirited  horse. 

An  amusing  episode  in  the  artistic  history  of  Boston  developed  out  of  the 
proffer  by  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  McKim,  of  the  now  famous  “Bacchante” 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  the  central  decoration  of  a 
fountain  in  the  courtyard.  The  outraged  excitement  with  which  this  gesture 
was  received  by  the  public  was  reminiscent  of  certain  earlier  demonstrations. 
It  was  provoked  for  the  most  part  by  the  sheer  nudity  of  the  figure  but,  in  part, 
at  least,  and  with  better  show  of  reason,  by  a  sense  of  the  levity  of  such  a  presence 
in  so  grave  a  setting.  The  incident  has  been  given  a  certain  literary  perma¬ 
nence  in  Robert  Grant’s  novel  of  Boston  life,  “The  Chippendales.”  Upon  its 
expulsion  from  Boston,  it  was  given  eager  hospitality  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  1  ork,  where  it  became  merely  a  very  tame  exhibit,  and  a  replica 
was  given  the  sanctuary  of  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston.  The  controversial  work 
was  from  the  design  of  Frederick  MacMonnies  (born  1863),  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  serious  artists  of  his  generation.  Of  direct  Scottish  descent, 
MacMonnies  had  in  a  marked  degree  the  Gallic  temperament.  His  early 
studies,  which  were  made  under  Saint  Gaudens,  whom  he  greatly  admired, 
prepared  him  well  in  the  fundamentals  for  the  Parisian  ateliers,  where  he  was 
instantly  acclaimed  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  technique  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
imagination.  His  professional  life  was  prolific,  but  only  one  of  his  works,  and 
that  not  one  of  the  most  considerable,  has  won  enduring  place  in  Boston,  the 
Sir  Harry  ^  ane  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Public  Library,  a  clever  composition, 
whose  charm  is  unfortunately  too  independent  of  its  motive.  Viewed  as  a 
responsible  portrait  of  the  historic  governor,  it  has  a  rather  daring  suggestion 
of  flippancy  in  its  engagement  with  so  trivial  a  concern  as  the  buttoning  of  a 
glo\e.  Its  integrity  as  a  human  document,  however,  is  doubtless  of  less  concern 
to  the  modern  citizens  of  Boston  than  their  possession  of  an  arresting  piece  of 
sculpture  which,  as  a  mere  object,  is  outstanding  in  the  ingratiation  of  its  design 
and  its  fluent  and  distinguished  craftsmanship. 
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Boston  possesses  only  a  single  example,  —  the  small  marble  relief,  “Adam 
and  Eve,  in  the  Art  Museum,  —  of  that  remarkably  virile  and  imaginative 
artist,  George  Grey  Barnard  (born  1863).  Except  for  fugitive  hints  of  the 
individuality  of  his  genius  as  revealed  in  a  temporary  exhibition  held  in  the 
old  Art  Museum  after  its  abandonment,  and  in  “The  Hewer,’'  a  plaster  cast 
oi  which,  ior  a  time,  was  exhibited  in  Copley  square,  Boston  is  generally  un¬ 
familiar  with  his  distinguished  contribution  to  American  sculpture.  Only  the 
Warren  statue  represents  Paul  W.  Bartlett  (born  1865),  son  of  the  well-known 
Boston  art  critic,  1  ruman  Bartlett,  although  his  dimensions  as  a  sculptor  are 
implied  by  the  circumstance  that  so  proud  a  place  as  the  Place  du  Carrousel  in 
Paris  was  assigned  to  his  admirable  equestrian  figure  of  General  Lafayette. 
Indeed,  the  reproach  is  by  no  means  undeserved  that  Boston  has  been  timid 
and  unenterprising  in  its  artistic  patronage  so  as  to  appear  particularly  in¬ 
hospitable  to  the  claims  of  the  brilliant  younger  men.  In  the  matter  of  public 
sculpture,  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  is  officially  limited  to  the  negative 
function  of  accepting  or  rejecting  what  may  be  submitted  to  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  such  initiative  as  might  make  it  a  constructive  and  stimulating  influence. 
1  he  establishment  of  this  body  was  the  result  of  a  public  protest  against  the 
growing  tolerance  by  the  city  of  unworthy  standards  in  the  design  of  civic 
memorials,  such  as  finally  proved  too  aggravating  in  the  case  of  the  original 
statue  of  Colonel  Cass  in  the  Public  Garden.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
reform  was  the  engagement  of  Richard  Brooks  to  create  a  new  figure  of  the 
Colonel.  Brooks,  who  was  born  in  Braintree  in  1865,  by  a  mounting  ambition 
and  hard  work,  emerged  from  an  early  identification  with  purely  commercial 
sculpture  to  the  serious  study  of  art  in  Paris.  The  figure  of  Cass  is  one  of  the 
most  convincing  and  technically  satisfying  of  the  portrait  memorials  of  Boston, 
notable  for  its  repose  and  its  suggestion  of  latent  force,  especially  impressive 
in  its  composition  from  a  front  view'.  Brooks  later  modeled  a  series  of  excellent 
medallions  of  the  mayors  of  Boston,  and  a  bust  of  Governor  Russell  was  one 
of  his  early  essays  in  responsible  portraiture. 

In  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  Cass  statue,  associated  with  a  rather 
tasteless  architectural  enframement,  is  the  figure  of  William  Ellery  Channing, 
by  Herbert  Adams  (born  1S58),  a  native  of  Vermont,  likewise  a  Paris  student, 
who  was  particularly  successful  with  bust  portraits.  Channing  is  well-con¬ 
ceived  and  the  voluminous  drapery,  which  is  ingeniously  arranged  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  a  large  and  sketchy  technique,  is  clearly  calculated 
to  contrast  with  the  refinement  of  the  strong  and  well-characterized  head. 

Although  a  native  of  Connecticut,  Bela  Pratt  (born  1867)  spent  most  of 
his  very  active  life  in  Boston.  Some  early  experience  under  Saint  Gaudens 
preceded  a  Parisian  education,  w'hich  wras  interrupted  by  the  promise  of  a 
share  in  the  opportunities  of  the  Chicago  V  orld’s  Fair.  These  found  him, 
however,  as  yet  too  inexperienced  and  his  contribution  w^as  disappointing. 
Associated  later  as  a  teacher  of  modeling  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  School, 
he  executed  a  large  number  of  commissions,  including  the  design  of  the  decorative 
figures  of  Science  and  Art  in  front  of  the  Library,  a  task  in  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  he  failed  to  sustain  the  lofty  tradition  of  the  building.  It  wras 
part  of  the  original  architectural  intention  that  the  two  great  masonry  blocks 
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with  which  his  figures  are  associated  should  serve  as  plinths  to  accommodate 
two  groups  of  sitting  figures  to  be  composed  by  Saint  Gaudens,  who  died, 
however,  before  they  could  be  carried  into  effect.  Pratt  chose  to  demonstrate 
the  adequacy  of  single  figures  by  the  expedient  of  imbedding  them  in  the  blocks. 
A  vigorous  protest  was  made  against  this  purpose  by  the  Art  Commission, 
which  proved  unavailing  against  the  successful  claim  of  the  trustees  that,  as  an 
organic  interest  of  the  building,  the  matter  was  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

Persuaded  by  the  merits  of  the  excellent  bust  of  Phillips  Brooks  which 
Pratt  executed  for  Brooks  House  at  Harvard,  some  admirers  of  the  great 
preacher,  dissatisfied  with  the  Saint  Gaudens  memorial  outside  Trinity,  com¬ 
missioned  a  full  figure  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  convincing  enough  to 
cause  its  substitution  for  the  other.  Pratt  responded  with  a  design  of  admirable 
monumental  restraint,  but  the  widow  of  Saint  Gaudens,  who  intervened,  was 
successful  in  proving  that  the  replacement  could  not  be  legally  accomplished, 
and  the  figure  was  removed  to  Phillips  Brooks  House,  Cambridge. 

Pratt’s  best  work  was  his  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  the  Public  Garden, 
which  has  suffered  in  public  esteem  by  reason  of  the  curiously  low  and  meager 
plinth  which,  he  insisted,  was  most  logically  adapted  to  a  figure  in  motion.  The 
orientation  of  the  statue  is  likewise  unfortunate,  but  this  was  determined  by 
its  contemplated  relation  to  a  more  monumental  entrance  to  the  Garden  which 
was  never  realized.  The  portrait  itself  is  an  admirable  characterization  of  this 
picturesque  and  historic  Boston  citizen. 

Cyrus  E.  Dallin  (born  1861)  comes  of  right  by  his  notable  faculty  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  genius  of  the  Indian,  for  he  was  born  in  the  West  and  as  a  youngstei 
intimately  knew  the  Indian  in  his  habitat.  Himself  one  of  the  finer  products 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  he  holds  a  passionate  conviction  of  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  Indian  character.  The  political  and  social  subjection  of 
this  primitive  figure  is  to  him  one  of  the  cruel  tragedies  of  history.  His  pie- 
occupation  with  the  cherished  motive,  therefore,  has  always  had  in  it  an  element 
of  reverence  which  has  set  him  apart  from  other  men  to  whom  the  elemental 
American  life  appeals  as  romance  and  superficial  picturesqueness. 

D allin’s  early  education  was  had  in  Boston  with  Truman  H.  Bartlett, 
and  here  he  has  made  his  home  since  his  return  from  Paris,  where  he  went  in 
1888  to  continue  his  studies  under  Chapu.  There  a  temporary  deflection  of 
his  earlv  bias,  which  manifested  itself  in  certain  classical  essays,  was  corrected 
by  the  advent  of  the  Wild  West  show  of  Buffalo  Bill,  which  prompted  the  fiist 
of  his  notable  series  of  Indian  compositions.  I  his  was  “  1  he  Signal  of  Peace, 
now  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  A  more  successful  variant  of  the  same  motive, 
“The  Medicine  Man,”  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1899.  This  work, 
generally  accounted  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  American  sculpture, 
occupies  a  prominent  site  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  however, 
is  secure  in  the  belief  that  the  best  of  Dallin’s  achievements  is  the  equestrian 
figure,  “Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit”  (1909),  which  not  undeservedly  stands 
in  solitary  exclusiveness  on  the  axis  of  the  approach  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  In  its  admirable  repose,  in  the  elevation  of  its  theme  and  in  the  sheer 
beauty  of  its  lines,  it  is  a  work  on  which  the  reputation  of  the  sculptor  might 
securely  rest.  His  soul  utterly  withdrawn  from  the  things  of  earth,  the  Indian 
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horseman,  in  a  splendid  gesture  of  humility,  gives  himself  to  an  ecstatic  com¬ 
munion  with  his  god.  Obviously  familiar  with  such  moments,  the  horse,  a 
real  animal  of  the  plains,  patiently  awaits  the  nervous  resumption  of  the  rein. 

Among  others  of  the  better  known  works  of  Dallin  in  the  Boston  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  the  bas-relief  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  in  the  Museum,  the  figure  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  in  the  State  House  grounds,  a  vigorous  piece  of  characterization, 
and  “The  Hunter”  in  Arlington. 


The  name  of  Kitson  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  records  of  latter-day 
Boston  sculpture,  first  through  the  work  of  Samuel  J.,  who  did  excellent  service 
in  raising  local  standards  of  ecclesiastical  statuary,  but  whose  reputation  was 
early  overshadowed  by  the  larger  talent  of  his  younger  brother  and  pupil, 
Henry  Hudson.  The  latter,  born  in  England  in  1865,  is  a  sculptor  whose 
independent  accomplishment  has  been  unhappily  limited  by  reason  of  frail 
health.  His  earliest  product  of  note,  “The  Music  of  the  Sea,  a  work  of  delight¬ 
ful  fancy,  was  executed  in  Paris  in  1883.  But  it  was  the  quality  of  1  he 
Minute  Man”  at  Lexington  which  first  centered  public  interest  on  his  work. 
With  fine  monumental  technique,  Kitson  imparted  to  the  figure  of  the  young 
patriot  an  heroic  air,  a  virile  force  and  picturesqueness,  which  influenced  many 
a  war  memorial  in  the  years  to  follow.  Two  other  products  of  his  middle  years 
are  the  Farragut  at  Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  and  the  Patrick  A.  Collins 
memorial  at  Charlesgate,  the  one  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  leonine  Admiral, 
the  other  a  composition  dominated  by  a  rather  massive  bust  of  Collins  on  a 
granite  shaft,  against  whose  sides  are  set  charming  figures  of  Columbia  and  Erin. 

To  the  list  of  H.  H.  Kitson  belongs  the  rather  disappointing  statue  of 
General  Banks  at  the  State  House.  This  figure,  if  it  be  accepted  as  an  accurate 
statement,  would  imply  that  nature  limited  its  admirable  endowment  of  the 
General  to  the  compass  of  the  bust. 


The  memorial  to  Robert  Burns  in  the  Fenway  furnished  a  happy  subject 
for  Ivitson’s  capacity  and,  through  the  rude  grace  of  the  pedestrian  figure  of  the 
ploughboy,  plaid  over  shoulder  and  dog  at  heel,  he  contrives  a  thoroughly  con¬ 
vincing  impression  of  the  Scottish  bard. 

Another  talent  of  consequence  connoted  by  the  name  of  Kitson  developed 
from  the  marriage  of  Henry  Hudson  with  his  most  accomplished  pupil. 
Theo  Alice  Iluggles,  to  whom  have  fallen  many  independent  commissions,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  honors  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her  work  not  only  betrays  no 
slightest  hint  of  femininity  but  reveals  a  breadth  and  power  both  of  conception 
and  handling  which  have  puzzled  some  critics.  Her  early  work  of  1902,  the 
“Volunteer”  at  Newburyport,  successfully  established  her  title  to  deal  with  the 
monumental  problem;  as  a  consequence,  her  life  has  been  largely  engrossed  by 
the  war  memorial,  through  which  she  has  achieved  a  high  professional  place. 
Of  the  works  of  her  maturity,  an  excellent  local  example  is  the  statue  of 
Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  erected  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden. 


In  respect  of  sculpture  as  of  other  spiritual  interests,  Boston  long  ago 
relinquished  to  New  York  that  easy  supremacy  it  derives  through  the  magnetism 
of  its  wealth,  but  there  are  left  a  number  of  challenging  capacities  which  could 
do  honorable  service  to  public  art  that  are  now  often  condemned  to  private 
trivialities. 
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Albert  H.  Atkins  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  group,  a  man 
whose  feeling  for  design,  not  too  common  a  talent  among  sculptors,  has  been 
recognized  in  the  architectural  profession.  The  Coppenhagen  fountain  at 
Edward  Everett  square  with  its  bronze  relief,  a  charming  bit  of  classicism, 
represents  his  single  civic  contribution.  Amongst  many  commissions  which  he 
has  executed  for  architects  is  the  great  bronze  screen  in  the  apse  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (in  which  are  recorded  with  technical  brilliance  the  chief 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint),  as  well  as  all  but  one  of  the  monumental 
figures  in  the  ambulatory  chapels  of  the  same  building.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  decorative  panels  of  the  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

In  Richard  Recchia,  John  F.  Paramino  and  Joseph  A.  Coletti,  the  Italian 
tradition  is  interestingly  represented  in  Boston.  Recchia  is  a  man  of  excellent 
fancy  who  has  done  beautiful  and  distinguished  things  and  is  gaining  notably 
in  authority. 

A  pupil  of  Saint  Gaudens,  Paramino  has  been  singularly  favored  in  having 
had  almost  exclusive  opportunity  to  design  a  multitude  of  minor  historic  memo¬ 
rials  erected  by  the  city  in  preparation  for  the  Boston  Tercentenary.  This 
work,  which  had  to  be  performed  with  great  expedition,  was  executed  admirably 
and  a  number  of  handsome  bas-reliefs  are  distributed  at  historical  spots  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Involved  with  this  undertaking,  however,  was  an  interest  which 
called  for  a  more  thoughtful  study  than  conditions  permitted,  so  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Founders  on  the  Beacon  street  site  of  the  Common  probably  does 
less  than  justice  to  the  talent  of  Paramino.  His  relief  of  Lafayette  on  the 
Tremont  Street  Mall  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  sensitive  modeling. 

Coletti,  who  is  an  instructor  of  his  art  at  Harvard,  brings  to  his  work  the 
attitude  of  the  scholar  and  the  romanticist.  He  has  an  excellent  feeling  for 
architectural  relations,  which  is  charmingly  revealed  in  the  imaginative  Gothic 
figures  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Newport. 

Outstanding  among  women  sculptors  are  Anna  Coleman  Ladd,  Bashka 
Paeff  and  Katharine  W.  Lane.  Mrs.  Ladd  has  composed  a  number  of  delightful 
works  inspired  by  the  garden  setting,  uniting  a  resourceful  fancy  with  a  strong 
intellectual  gift.  The  versatility  of  Miss  Paeff  is  indicated  by  her  equally 
distinguished  success  with  the  animal  motive  and  the  child  portrait.  Her  most 
ambitious  effort,  however,  is  represented  in  the  Maine  monument  on  the  border 
between  that  state  and  New  Hampshire.  Recent  exhibitions  reveal  Miss  Lane’s 
talent  with  animal  subjects  developing  more  and  more  notably  in  subtlety  of 
design  and  sensitiveness  of  rendering.  Her  heroic-sized  frieze  for  the  Biological 
Building  at  Harvard  has  given  her  a  rare  opportunity. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  with  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  where  her  achievement  has  earned  her  a  notable  place,  but  she  is  by  birth 
of  Cambridge.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  Riverside  Drive,  New 
\ork,  her  most  important  work,  is  a  thoughtful  and  independent  study  of  an 
inviting  theme  and  a  splendidly  decorative  item  of  that  interesting  thoroughfare. 

A  talent  not  yet  adequately  asserted  is  that  of  Philip  Sears,  whose  active 
interest  in  sculpture  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  years  but  already  notably  vindi¬ 
cated  by  his  bust  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  by  his  excellent  monumental 
bronze  of  the  Indian  youth,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  recently  set 
up  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts. 
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Frederick  W.  Allen,  a  pupil  of  Bela  Pratt,  has  done  accomplished  work, 
including,  as  of  his  early  years,  some  of  the  decorative  panels  on  the  Fenway 
fayade  of  the  Art  Museum  and,  more  recently,  the  pediment  of  the  Appellate 
Court  in  New  York. 

Leonard  Craske,  an  Englishman,  once  associated  with  the  drama,  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  vigorous  things.  His  monument  of  the  “Fisherman”  at 
Gloucester  is  a  virile  and  splendidly  picturesque  composition. 

Bruce  Saville,  too,  has  given  adequate  evidence  that  he  is  to  be  accounted 
among  the  potentialities  of  the  profession  in  Boston.  Karl  F.  Skoog  and 
Xanna  Bryant  are  well  advanced  on  the  road  to  memorable  achievement, 

George  Demetrios,  whose  Greek  name  should  prove  auspicious  for  a  sculptor, 
is  highly  esteemed  among  the  younger  men.  So  is  Lawrence  Tenney  Stevens, 
whose  recent  exhibition  at  the  Art  Club  revealed  a  versatile  and  unusual  talent. 
Though  he  has  moved  to  New  York,  he  was  born  in  Boston  and  studied  at  the 
Art  Museum  School.  John  Wilson  should  be  mentioned  here  and  Louise  Allen, 
who  is  associated  with  Albert  Atkins. 

Of  our  architectural  sculptors,  the  earliest  of  consequence  was  John  Evans, 
an  Englishman,  who  wrought  excellent  decorative  accessories  of  the  designs 
of  H.  H.  Richardson  and  other  leading  architects  of  his  time.  The  most  noted 
of  the  present  generation,  John  Kirchmayer,  whose  long  career  as  a  sculptor  in 
wood  made  for  an  inestimable  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
America,  was  a  native  of  Oberammergau  but,  since  early  youth,  a  resident  of 
Cambridge.  Hugh  Cairns,  a  veteran  in  this  field,  was  in  early  years  associated 
with  John  Evans  on  the  sculptures  of  the  porch  of  Trinity  Church  and  his 
accomplishment  since  in  the  Romanesque  tradition  is  worthy  of  note.  Others 
to  be  marked  are  Ernest  Pellegrini,  who  is  doing  excellent  modeling  in  the 
religious  field,  and  Sidney  Woollett,  whose  power  is  well  attested  in  the  noble 
figure  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

It  cannot  be  said,  despite  the  honorable  estate  to  which  it  has  developed, 
that  sculpture  has  become  approachably  the  passionate  concern  with  us  that 
it  represents  to  many  of  the  older  civilizations.  Whatever  of  emotional  leaction 
may  attend  the  unveiling  of  a  new  civic  figure  is  soon  over.  A  brief  scrutiny 
and  the  effigy  becomes  merely  an  accepted  and  rather  neglected  item  of  the 
civic  scene,  occasionally  to  emerge  into  a  fatal  notoriety  as  some  whimsical  critic 
detects  a  latent  humor  in  it.  In  an  earlier  day  the  Boston  memorials  of  certain 
statesmen  suffered  cruelly  in  public  esteem  from  the  vitriolic  ridicule  of  W  endell 
Phillips,  whose  name,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  imparted  to  this  sort  of  criticism 
an  unduly  large  implication  of  authority.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  cynical 
influence  still  exercises  a  cautious  restraint  on  the  communal  emotions. 

The  traditional  conservatism  of  Boston  is  to  be  noted  in  its  indifference  to 
the  modernistic  philosophy  of  contemporary  Europe.  No  public  work  of  ait 
has  in  the  least  degree  reacted  to  it,  and  only  a  very  few  sculptors,  and  these  of 
the  younger  group  of  the  city,  appear  to  derive  stimulation  from  it.  The 
influence  of  this  movement,  marked  at  the  moment  with  superficial  folly, 
is  certain,  however,  to  be  as  far-reaching  on  American  sculpture  as  it  has  already 
been  on  American  architecture.  And,  with  reservations  which  properly  respect 
the  national  individuality,  it  holds  the  capacity  for  large  beneficence  to  both. 
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By  GRANT  HYDE  CODE 
I  —  1880-1890 

Our  study  is  limited  to  objects  which  are  either  subsidiary  to  architec¬ 
ture,  like  stained  glass  and  all  articles  of  household  furniture,  or  are  so  closely 
allied  to  some  of  these  household  arts  as  to  form  branches  of  the  same  craft, 
as  bookbinding  is  related  to  upholstering  in  leather,  and  jewelry  is  a  branch 
of  metal  working,  like  the  making  of  table  silver. 

Many  events  that  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
decorative  arts  in  Boston  during  the  80’s  are  episodes  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  after  the  Great  Fire.  The  mere  quantity  of  building  which  took  place 
meant  a  fresh  opportunity  for  architects  and  for  all  those  who  dealt  in  the 
lesser  decorative  arts.  But  the  expansion  also  brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  style  of  architecture  and  was  attended  by  changes  in  taste  and 
in  the  objects  which  minister  to  taste. 

The  80’s  saw  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  interior  decorating.  In  Boston 
this  movement  was  given  a  characteristic  turn  by  the  schools  of  art.  But  the 
influence  of  Boston  on  professional  interior  decorating  was  vastly  more  impor¬ 
tant.  The  rebuilding  after  the  fire  and  the  development  of  the  Back  Bay  engaged 
the  services  of  all  the  important  New  York  decorators  and  placed  them  in 
contact  with  Boston  taste  and  under  the  dominance  of  Van  Brunt,  Richardson 
and  other  Boston  architects. 

That  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  many  private  residences  was 
called  Queen  Anne  may  serve  partly  to  explain  the  ornate  interior  trim.  It 
was  a  medley  of  mixed  paneling,  pilasters,  and  heavily  carved  overmantels, 
suggesting  the  Renaissance  style  in  England;  of  cornices  out  of  scale  with 
the  usually  low  rooms  and  oppressively  ornate  beamed  ceilings,  imitated  from 
very  much  larger  rooms  in  Italian  palaces. 

Though  much  of  the  woodwork  was  done  to  order  in  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  manufactured  in  Boston  shops  and  testified  to  the  existence  of 
wood  carvers,  joiners  and  cabinetmakers  of  the  highest  skill  and  of  a  sculptural 
and  plastic  sense,  however  undisciplined,  that  is  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the 
taste  of  today. 

The  problem  of  the  80’s  in  manufacturing  was  the  development  of  material 
and  human  facilities  in  this  country  technically  good  enough  to  compete  with 
Europe,  the  development  of  American  designers  and  competent  technicians  in 
all  the  arts,  and  the  winning  of  a  trade  war  against  foreign  imports.  Probably 
the  most  important  contribution  of  Boston  toward  this  development  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  European  standard,  which  gradually  forced  American 
manufacturers  to  equal  and  surpass  European  work  in  technical  perfection 
and  in  quality  of  design. 
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Boston’s  taste  was  in  a  measure  Gothic,  and  its  work  partly  a  study  along 
Gothic  lines.  The  avid  interest  in  all  forms  of  life,  the  painting  of  native 
landscapes  and  of  native  flowers,  the  derivation  of  materials  of  design  from 
local  realities,  was  a  distinctly  Gothic  tendency. 

The  amateur  “female  artist,”  as  the  curious  taste  of  the  day  called  her, 
sprang  up  in  hundreds  if  not  in  thousands,  seized  needle  and  paint  brush,  and 
began  to  cover  every  available  space  with  pictures  of  landscapes  and  flowers. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  vivacious  activity,  the  greatest  amateur  collector  of 

Boston  began  her  work,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner. 

The  tendency  of  the  decorative  arts  during  the  80  s  was  neither  directed 
by  nor  summarized  in  an  expressed  theory  of  design.  Yet  that  work  as  a  whole 
possessed  a  marked  style  and  had  a  unified  direction  in  practice  from  which  the 
innate  theory  of  design  dominant  in  the  period  may  be  inferred.  1  he  salient 
characteristics  are  complex,  all-over  decoration,  colossal  scale  in  proportion  to 
the  space  decorated,  emphasis  on  detail  at  the  expense  of  general  form,  a  liberal 
use  of  color  and  brilliant  surface,  as  great  a  variety  of  texture  as  of  ornamental 

form. 

Possibly  the  current  catchwords  of  richness,  magnificence,  elegance,  inter¬ 
est  and  sentiment  explain  the  effect  desired.  It  was  in  a  large  measure  literary, 
but  not  wholly.  The  exciting  effect  of  varied  detail,  rich  texture,  is  an  artistic 
quality  distinct  from  the  knowledge  that  the  materials  selected  to  form  this 

texture  open  vistas  of  geography  and  history. 

The  effect  of  grandeur,  interest,  finish  of  detail,  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
expressed  theory  of  academic  painting.  Transferred  to  the  decorative  arts, 
this  theory  meant  that  the  householder  desired  to  create  for  himself  a  grand 
setting,  a  living  picture  in  the  historic  manner,  full  of  large  forms,  full  of  interest 
and  importance.  The  passion  for  unsymmetrical  balance,  based  on  a  vogue 
for  the  Japanese,  was  akin  to  the  fondness  for  elegant  disorder,  in  part  a  reaction 
against  the  excessive  simplicity  and  formal  balance  of  the  classic  revival. 
Chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  the  Moorish  and  Japanese 
obtained  a  fashionable  place  in  Boston.  Combined  with  stained  glass,  Eastlake 
Gothic  and  everything  else  that  Tiffany  had  ever  heard  of,  they  formed  in  his 
own  practice  what  was  irreverently  referred  to  as  Tiffany’s  Hottentot  style! 
The  theory  of  “covering-up”  made  its  appearance  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
fell  in  with  the  taste  for  all-over  decoration.  Stained  glass  wras  advocated  became 
it  covered  up  disagreeable  views  in  cities.  The  decorator  who  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  tenements  of  the  less  magnificent  usually  limited  his  ad\ice  to  the 
selection  of  paint,  wall  paper  and  textiles  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  any 

architectural  details  which  might  appear. 

In  the  early  80’s  the  interior  of  the  Boston  residence  was  a  collection  of 
historical  antiquities,  among  which  pottery,  porcelain,  French  and  Italian 
bronzes,  oriental  rugs,  modern  carpets,  fabrics,  papers  and  upholstered  and 
rattan  furniture  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  If  we  must  give  the  style 
a  name,  the  “dry-goods  style”  of  interior  decorating  is  even  more  appropriate 
than  the  “collector’s”  or  the  “antiquarian.”  It  is  true  that  the  appearance 
of  an  interior  was  largely  determined  by  miscellaneous  objects,  but  the  domi¬ 
nant  power  in  arrangement  and  in  scheme  of  decoration  was  that  glorified 
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dry-goods  clerk  who  posed  as  an  interior  decorator.  It  was  the  fashion  to 
use  as  much  cloth  as  possible  and  as  many  different  patterns.  Windows  and 
doors  were  hung  with  several  pairs  of  hangings.  They  were  elaborately  made 
and  decorated  with  embroidery,  applique  work,  fringes,  ruffles,  flounces  and 
borders,  and  were  often  of  an  enormous  size  so  that  they  could  be  draped  into 
voluminous  folds. 

Most  of  the  furniture  was  upholstered,  seldom  two  pieces  with  the  same 
material,  and  such  articles  of  furniture  as  were  not  upholstered  were  covered 
and  draped.  I  here  was  a  plethora  of  pillows,  not  only  where  one  might  expect 
them,  on  chairs  and  settees,  but  artfully  arranged  on  the  floor,  which,  in  turn, 
was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  large  pattern  and  with  smaller  oriental  rugs' 
c\  erlapping  in  that  defiance  of  order  which  was  considered  informal  and  elegant. 
Plastered  walls  were  hung  with  papers  and  fabrics  of  large  pattern.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  wainscot,  dado  and  frieze  was  preserved  even  in  low  rooms,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  a  different  style  on  each.  The  taste  of  the  day 
saw  no  objection  to  decorating  the  four  walls  of  one  room  in  four  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  styles,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  practice  was  not  common. 

Two  events  combined  to  suppress  this  extraordinary  style.  The  French 
dictators  of  fashion  saw  fit  to  decree  that  excessive  use  of  textiles  in  interior 
decoration  was  no  longer  fashionable  and  that  a  revival  of  the  styles  of  Louis 
XIV  to  Louis  XYI  should  be  in  vogue.  The  other  event  was  the  revival  of  the 
pottery  and  porcelain  industries  in  England  and  France  and  the  establishment 
of  them  in  America.  As  soon  as  contemporary  potteries  began  to  reproduce 
prized  and  collected  wares,  collectors  stopped  collecting  and  presented  their 
collections  to  museums.  The  decorative  tendency  of  the  day  was  therefore 
toward  an  elimination  of  drapery  and  bric-a-brac,  though  they  remained  plentiful 
throughout  the  80’s. 

In  a  setting  of  gilt,  plush,  ribbons,  lace,  bits  of  mirror  and  billows  of  fabrics, 
paint  and  needle  labored  together  to  beautify  the  Boston  home.  By  and  large 
it  was  the  day  of  naturalistic  ornament,  whether  Japanese,  Gothic  or  contem¬ 
porary,  the  day  of  large-scale  all-over  decoration  and  of  the  picture  in  the  frame.* 
Technical  understanding  came  later,  and  with  it  a  structural  sense  in  ornament 
and  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  design. 

11  —  1890-1900 

Of  all  the  influences  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  decorative  arts  in 
Boston  during  the  period  1890-1900,  architecture  was  the  most  powerful. 
Since  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  decorative  arts,  like  the  fine  arts,  are  subordinate 
to  architecture  in  their  function,  this  is  perhaps  natural.  There  was,  however, 
a  failure  of  other  agencies  to  exert  a  functional  influence.  The  Museum  of 
line  Arts  by  policy  as  by  name  placed  the  decorative  arts  in  a  subordinate 
position.  So  did  the  art  schools.  So  did  the  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
amateurs  of  the  arts. 

*  Author  s  Note.  That  is,  there  was  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  the  use  of  pictures  and  a  neglect  of 
other  elements  of  decoration.  Consequently,  walls  were  overcrowded  with  framed  paintings;  and  other  objects, 
some  of  which  should  never  have  been  decorated  at  all,  were  covered  either  with  details  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  extracted  from  pictures,  or  with  complete  pictures  designed  as  if  to  be  framed  and  hung  on  a  wall. 
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Manufacturers,  ingenious  enough  about  perfecting  business  organization 
and  design  of  machinery,  considered  the  design  of  their  products  good  enough 
if  it  was  rather  carelessly  copied  from  something  else,  adapted  to  quick  and 
easy  pioduction  by  machinery,  and  superficially  altered  in  appearance  so  as 
to  be  presented  with  some  plausibility  as  the  latest  thing.  Small  shops  and  the 
recently  invented  department  stores  displayed  these  sorry  articles.  The 
public  installed  them  in  use.  Thus  the  decorative  arts  of  the  90’s,  as  judged 
b\r  the  furnishings  of  the  average  Boston  residence,  sank  to  a  level  generally 
lower  than  that  of  the  overdecorated  80’s. 

Against  the  trend  toward  shoddy  design  and  workmanship,  Boston 
architecture  opposed  its  influence  in  several  ways.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the 
effect  of  buildings  themselves  on  people  who  furnished  and  used  them.  That 
was  a  general  and  subtle  influence  on  taste,  which  can  be  observed  at.  large 
better  than  it  can  be  illustrated  in  detail.  More  specific  than  this  was  the 
actual  practice  of  architects  in  designing  and  supervising  the  manufacture  of 
objects  of  the  subsidiary  arts  for  use  in  the  buildings  they  designed.  Still 
more  specific  was  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  under  the 
leadership  of  Boston  architects. 

throughout  the  90’s  our  architecture  was  scholarly.  It  was  ornate  and 
magnificent.  It  was  imitative  of  Europe.  To  be  fit  for  it,  our  interior  trim 
and  furniture  had  of  necessity  to  follow  traditional  models.  In  domestic 
furnishing  the  latest  French  periods,  Louis  XIV  to  Empire,  but  chiefly  Louis 
XV  and  XVI,  were  thought  appropriate.  In  interior  trim  there  was  more 
latitude.  Woodwork  was  quite  likely  to  follow  earlier  Tudor  and  Jacobean 
models  as  well  as  the  early  Renaissance  in  France  and  the  late  in  Venice.  For 
ecclesiastical  woodwork  and  furniture  the  model  was  Gothic.  The  problem 
was  to  get  such  woodwork  and  furniture  in  this  country.  This  was  solved 
partly  by  importation,  as  in  the  previous  decade,  but  now  more  by  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  small  woodworking  and  furniture  shops,  scarcely  large  enough  to  be 
called  factories.  Such  shops  had  been  established  in  Boston  to  fill  the  orders 
of  architects.  They  worked  largely  from  architects’  designs  and  under  archi¬ 
tectural  supervision.  The  workmen  were  for  the  most  part  imported,  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  craft  shops  of  Europe.  Our  own  craftsmen  had 
been  absorbed  into  the  building  trades  and  other  manufactories.  We  had 
here  no  facilities  for  training  craftsmen. 

As  in  the  80’s  the  growth  of  Boston,  so  now  in  the  90’s  the  growth  of  the 
country  afforded  designers  and  craftsmen  their  opportunity.  State  capitols, 
schools,  churches,  office  buildings,  rich  residences,  museums,  colleges,  hos¬ 
pitals,  .  .  .  such  were  the  projects  by  which,  with  or  without  architec¬ 

tural  guidance,  our  craftsmen  and  their  overlords,  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  learned  the  technical  conditions  out  of  which  design  might  grow 
or  on  which  design  might  be  imposed.  Just  as  public  and  semipublic  buildings 
absorbed  the  attention  of  our  architects  during  this  decade  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  more  modest  domestic  architecture,  so  it  was  in  the  service  of  such 
buildings  that  the  crafts  had  their  most  rapid  development. 

In  aspect  the  furniture,  textiles  and  small  manufactured  objects  of  the 
period,  like  the  architecture,  were  a  harlequinade  of  styles,  in  which  the  soundest 
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~  thV>r0grCSS  «•—  •  mastery 
the  period  was  imitative  and  eclectic  The  ®UP?!ficiaI  aspects  of  decoration 
except  in  a  wealth  of  details  iml  of  ,  f 1 R  was  confusion  and  ugliness 

means  of  learning,  just  as  wTthe  rT?  T  ^  Imitatio"  -as  a  sound 

of  models  for  imitation  seemed  eitl  ggle  Wlth  unruIT  conditions.  The  selection 
something  quite  as  oTnTc  n  f  /  CapnC1°US  °r  academic-  Yet  there  wag 
f°r  «*  New  York  StaT  ^  Medici 

in  crowning  Dorchester  Heights  with  the  T  ,  “  Chlca6°  as  there  was 

house.  That  our  domestic  faTT  m  l  T  °f  &  New  EnSland  meeting- 
simple  and  the  pretentious  does  not  sec  ^  -en  &  Strange  mixture  of  the 
it  should  seek  mass  and ^  balance^ in Jhat.at  most  serious 
bad.  That  the  small  house  like  ft n  Renaissance  or  Georgian  forms  was  not 

Ages  indicated  something  deeper  thaT  mbmio™''  reHeCt  'he  Middle 
toward  justifying  the  youn-  Rnlnh  A  ]  ‘tatl0n.  something  that  went  far 

“d  ^  “  -oTn 

HI—  1900-1910 

Of  “  «•  European  horizon 

colonial  expression  of  Zpect a  1  <3™  ‘urned  »  devoutly 

festations,  which  passed  almost  unnof  m“"lfes,a,10n.  group  of  mani- 
were  proclaimed  b^hat  tZhd"  o  R  7  ^  Me  °f  ,he  "’a,fir  ““«>  they 
the  domestic  archde  e "  t  “s  hevl'^  1^'  ?  H°"ard  I» 

and  then  were  exemplified  or 

Venna,  they  were  “Secession.”  In  the  Paris  Fvnl  /,  A  Nouveau.  In 
the  “expression  of  materials  ”  notah  1/  E^P°Sltlon>  th^  were,  I  believe, 
they  were  a  miscella^,m^^#B^U^  and  Stee1'  In  Germany 

furniture,  by  several  groups  of  artists  wn  k*  6SlgnS  ^  houses>  mteriors  and 

Art”  they  remained  unZ  llL  ^  m  qmte  div^se  manners.  “New 

particularly  happy  but  the  manifest*  ^Upplanted  the  term-  Neither  term  was 
designated.  manifestations  were  too  various  to  be  more  aptly 

at  setmlT^Sionf anTwriUen  upt  many' F§  *  ^  ^  °f  displa-ved 
particularly  attractive  to  the  tnin  i  a  ‘  y  European  periodicals,  was  not 

design  in  America ^  Here  was  a Ill  ''7  "  *°  ,he  ^ders  of 

lated  as  the  furnishings  of  an  18S0  h„  m°ve"Knts  in  de%".  aa  "nre- 

illuminating  name  of  New  Art  It  ^  T  Under  the  not  Particularly 

elements  was  connected  lith  anv  17'  ,  *?  h°W  °f  “«*  decorative 

therefore  accept  another  Thev'-ee  >’  ."n’  'f  °ne  accep(ed  one.  one  should 
together  and  Lal,  rea30"  *?  ^ 

and  ,hat  is 

well  as^ortimate'consequences-'  l'"  B°St°n  designers  had  unfortunate  as 
-  of  a  nos, on  ^ 
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prime  necessity  in  the  early  1900’s  was  that  we  should  develop  technical  facili¬ 
ties  and  should  at  the  same  time  obtain  for  our  artists  and  our  public  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  design.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  scarcely  intelligible 
experiments  of  the  late  90’s  and  early  1900’s  in  Europe  should  not  have 
distracted  our  students  and  designers  from  the  thorough  study  of  older  Euro¬ 
pean  art.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  in  rejecting  a  particular  group  of  original 
designs,  we  should  have  rejected  the  principle  of  original  creative  design  itself 
and  accepted  instead  a  standard  of  careful  imitation  that  is  at  best  colonial, 
at  worst  childish,  a  timid  persistence  of  the  pupil  attitude  into  maturity. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Boston  grew  out  of  the  exhibitions  of 
objects  of  the  decorative  arts  held  in  Copley  Hall  in  1897  and  1899.  The 
exhibits  included  jewelry,  silver,  wrought  iron,  bookbindings,  stained  glass, 
illustrations,  bookplates,  embroidery,  pottery  and  designs  for  woven  textiles. 
They  attracted  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  indeed  the  organization 
of  the  Boston  Society  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  similar  societies 
elsewhere,  the  formation  of  the  Handicraft  League,  the  cultivation  of  the 
crafts  by  diverse  individuals,  groups  and  schools,  the  development  of  folk 
industries  and  handicraft  communities  and  an  impetus  to  the  trade  in  antiques, 
especially  those  of  American  origin. 

Through  these  agencies,  including  its  own  exhibition  galleries  and  traveling 
exhibits,  and  the  propaganda  disseminated  through  its  growing  membership 
and  clientele,  the  Society  shaped  public  taste  and  encouraged  the  independent 
craftsman  and  the  small  shop.  Some  of  its  members,  notably  stained  glass 
designers,  wood  carvers,  cabinetmakers,  potters,  designers  and  manufacturers 
of  tiles,  dyers,  silversmiths,  pewterers  and  wrought-iron  workers,  developed 
work  of  the  highest  grade  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  a  decided  influence  on 
the  trend  of  American  design  in  these  crafts.  Others,  such  as  jewelers,  weavers, 
embroiderers  and  enamelists,  did  excellent  work  and  developed  profitable 
small  businesses,  without,  however,  having  any  considerable  effect  on  the 
general  trend  of  design. 

Apart  from  such  direct  efforts  to  develop  the  decorative  arts  as  were 
represented  by  the  architectural  supervision  of  shops  and  the  organization  of 
groups  interested  in  handicraft  work,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  decade 
were  an  advance  in  historical  scholarship,  increased  technical  facility  (too  often 
entirely  divorced  from  any  scholarship  whatsoever)  and  an  extension  of  the 
Boston  influence  over  the  country.  The  advance  in  ecclesiastical  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  stained  glass  and  large  metalwork  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  a  more 
and  more  scholarly  and  expert  architecture.  For  interior  decoration  the 
French  styles  held  a  leading  place,  though  a  debased  form  of  Tiffany  eclecticism 
was  widely  current.  It  emphasized  the  picturesque  value  of  corners  and 
borrowed  liberally  from  the  outmoded  Eastlake  tradition  of  the  pseudo-Gothic. 
A  blurred  form  of  Empire  was  produced  in  quantity  by  the  cheaper  furniture 
manufactories,  as  well  as  a  crudely  elaborated  form  of  provincial  Tudor  and 
Georgian,  traditional  in  the  most  modest  American  dwellings.  Overstuffed 
chairs  and  sofas  covered  with  extremely  bad  textiles,  a  variety  of  rockers,  the 
much  less  objectionable  Mission  designs,  and  wicker  furniture  were  the  better 
achievements  of  wholesale  manufacturers.  Interest  in  Georgian  furniture, 
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both  English  and  American,  developed  with  the  reversion  to  Georgian  archi¬ 
tecture  for  more  pretentious  residences.  American  antiques  began  to  emerge 
and  the  better  furniture  shops  added  Georgian  patterns  to  their  French  reper¬ 
toire  Italian  furniture  was  falling  from  popularity  as  Georgian  and  Gothic 
models  supplanted  Renaissance  ones  for  residential  architecture. 

On  the  whole,  furniture  did  better  than  textile  and  wall-paper  design  in 
this  decade.  I  he  ideal  in  wall  covering  was  still  late  seventeenth  and  earlv 
eighteenth  century  paneling,  lightened  with  hangings  of  imported  damask 
and  brocade  or  adorned  with  low  relief  and  painted  ornament  in  the  style  of 
Adam.  This  ideal  could  be  carried  out  only  in  expensive  residences.  In 
others,  really  horrible  brocaded  wall  papers  and  cheap  textiles  of  large  pattern 
and  dubious  design  were  the  rule. 

1  he  most  hopeful  sign  was  the  sudden  interest  in  the  small  house,  which 
had  previously  been  beneath  the  notice  of  both  architects  and  decorators  The 
International  Housing  Congress  held  in  Washington  in  1907  called  attention 
to  the  largest  housing  problem,  that  of  the  workman  on  small  salary,  say  SI 5  a 
'veek-  <parc^en  CltY,  Sheffield  and  other  group  housing  projects,  some  con¬ 
ducted  by  Boston  manufacturers,  were  offered  as  solutions.  There  was  a 
plague  of  "bungalows,”  meaning  cottages  with  sweeping  roofs  in  the  pagoda 
manner  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  often  plaster  walls  suggested  by  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  California  Mission  style.  This  mixed  Oriental  and  Spanish 
influence  invaded  the  Boston  district,  but  more  largely  Boston  solved  the  small 
housing  problem  by  apartments  and  tenements  and  in  the  outlying  areas  by 
picturesque  adaptations  of  two  Gothic  types  of  house,  the  New  England  farm- 
house  (Gothic  in  structure  and  derivation)  and  the  European  house  of  stucco 
and  half  timber.  The  combination  of  brick  with  plaster,  stone  and  half  timber, 
which  owed  something  to  contemporary  French  and  German  practice,  and 
the  borrowing  of  suggestions  for  interior  treatment  from  Georgian  and 
Gothic  as  well  as  from  Renaissance  types,  created  one  of  the  most  interesting 
types  of  American  detached  residence.  For  almost  all  such  houses  the  furnish¬ 
ings  and  accessories  were  eclectic.  The  most  pretentious  affected  a  grouping 
of  period  styles.  The  more  modest  were  content  with  such  antiques  as  might 
be  available  and  a  selection  from  commercial  furniture. 


IV  —  1910-1920 

1  he  changes  in  the  external  appearance  of  Boston  during  the  second  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  including  the  war  years,  do  not  give  a  sufficient  index 
to  the  development  of  the  decorative  arts,  which  was  no  longer  a  local  but  a 
national  matter.  These  changes  indicate  a  vast  and  important  expansion  of 
the  cultural  life  of  Boston,  but  they  were  not  such  as  to  leave  a  marked  impress 
on  the  decorative  arts,  either  locally  or  nationally.  Such  changes  in  the  arts 
as  occurred  came  largely  from  without.  In  one  particular,  the  predominating 
interest  in  American  antiques,  supported  by  the  growth  of  antique  shops  and 
the  beginnings  of  wholesale  reproductions  from  American  colonial  designs 
oston  was  by  geography,  history  and  inheritance  a  leader.  In  other  particulars 
Boston  opposed  a  balancing  negative  force  against  the  leading  decorative 
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tendencies  of  the  day.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  limit  of  height  imposed  on  buildings, 
for  instance,  which  excluded  the  towered  skyscraper  from  this  district,  Boston 
became  predominantly  a  city  of  apartment  houses,  in  which  the  exact  number 
of  stories  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  determining  the  background  and 
defining  the  limits  of  the  decorative  problem.  It  is  a  problem  of  plain  walls, 
restricted  space  and  temporary  conditions.  Even  in  detached  houses,  the 
same  conditions  became  more  and  more  predominant.  Interesting  and 
beautiful  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  residential  work  of  Fiske,  Ripley  and 
Le  Boutillier,  but  even  in  the  cheapest  contractor-built  residences  the  problem 
is  much  the  same. 

Period  solutions  persisted  under  architectural  influence,  and  importers  and 
reproduction  shops  supplied  the  materials  for  period  interiors.  Empire  decora¬ 
tion  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  the  styles  of  Louis  XIV  to  Louis  X\  I  were 
falling  into  disuse.  In  their  place  Tudor  and  Jacobean  interiors  enjoyed  a 
fresh  popularity,  and  Spanish  and  the  less  ornate  Italian  styles  came  into  vogue. 
In  the  70’s  and  80’s  only  the  most  ornate  Venetian  style  had  been  affected  in 
the  interiors  loosely  called  Italian.  The  manufacturers  of  reproductions  were 
now  doing  a  flourishing  business.  A  great  deal  of  the  period  furnishing  was 
more  strictly  historical  than  it  had  usually  been  before.  Hotels  which  had 
previously  been  content  to  use  very  mixed  furniture  with  elaborate  interior 
trim  in  period  styles,  now  adopted  schemes  of  strict  period  furnishing. 
Eighteenth  century  English  and  colonial  American  furniture  led  all  other 
styles  in  popularity,  if  not  in  richness  of  effect.  A  style  of  interior  had  developed 
partly  under  the  influence  of  California  and  Spain,  partly  under  that  of  the 
Tuscan  villa,  the  characteristic  features  of  which  were  broad  plaster  surfaces 
accented  by  heavy  finish  of  dark  wood  beams.  In  such  interiors,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Jacobean,  and  even  Gothic  furniture  showed  to  better  advantage  than 
the  lighter  styles  of  the  late  seventeenth  to  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Such 
furniture,  moreover,  was  more  in  harmony  with  robust  American  taste. 

The  flourishing  antique  business  brought  about  curious  anomalies  in  inte¬ 
rior  decoration.  The  worst  instances  were  simply  bad  mixtures,  with  wicker 
and  overstuffed  modern  pieces  juxtaposed  with  furniture,  textiles  and  bric-a-brac 
of  assorted  periods.  The  elevation  of  kitchen,  farmhouse  and  frontier  furniture 
to  positions  of  parlor  eminence  was  one  of  the  least  appropriate  and  most  laugh¬ 
able  developments,  like  the  canonization  of  taproom  pewter.  Such  mixtures 
also  gave  opportunity  to  professional  decorators,  such  as  Carl  Friend,  Robert 
D.  Chandler  and  Baron  De  Meyer,  to  make  some  order  by  arrangement  and 
selection  where  no  harmony  of  style  was  possible. 

The  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic  trim  and  furniture  in  scholastic 
and  private  residences  was  but  one  evidence  of  the  deep  hold  that  Gothic  influ¬ 
ence  had  on  American  taste.  Detached  houses  of  architectural  design  were 
almost  without  exception  Gothic  both  in  the  affectation  of  half  timber,  plaster 
and  high  pitched  roofs,  and  in  the  picturesque  confusion  of  plan,  mass  and 
subordinate  members.  A  taste  so  profoundly  rooted  does  not  easily  adapt 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  apartment  life. 

The  freshest  influences  in  decoration  now  came  from  abroad  in  the  shape 
of  theatrical  design  and  peasant  art;  the  one  introduced  through  the  new  thea- 
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ters,  the  Russian  ballets,  the  little  theater  movement,  the  lavish  productions 
of  Broadway,  and  the  other  through  interest  in  Europe  created  by  the  war, 
the  influx  of  refugees,  the  war  bazaars.  Combined,  these  influences  gave  us  a 
fresh  sense  of  color,  first  applied  to  mural  treatment  in  theaters,  cafes,  hotels 
and  restaurants,  later  to  residential  use  and  to  the  design  of  textiles  for  hangings, 
upholsteries  and  dress  goods.  The  taste  for  the  childlike,  so  often  pointed  out 
as  a  characteristic  of  American  genius,  found  also  in  these  theatrical  and  peasant 
designs  a  sense  of  the  naive  in  form  which  was  seen  to  be  effective  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  American  decorative  repertory.  The  suddenly  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  discovered  process  of  batik  enabled  our  craftsmen  to  experiment  with 
this  new  medium  of  design. 

The  most  influential  local  development  was  that  of  art  schools,  the  classes 
in  crafts  and  design  at  the  Museum  School,  for  instance,  and  such  private 
schools  as  the  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Amy  Sacker,  and  the  Vesper  George, 
all  directed  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  interest  was 
largely  in  poster,  illustration,  costume  and  theater  design,  but  there  was  also 
interest  in  interior  decoration  and  in  the  arts  and  crafts  used  for  that  purpose. 
There  was  in  Boston,  however,  no  such  co-operation  with  manufacturers  in 
the  field  of  industrial  design  as  developed  in  New  York  under  the  tegis  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  this  decade 
Boston  gained  new  prestige  as  a  leader  in  the  fine  arts,  literature,  music,  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  theater,  but  it  stood  apart  from  the  development  of  industrial 
design. 

By  and  large,  in  the  period  1910-20  Boston  was  dependent  for  objects  of 
the  decorative  arts  on  the  department  stores,  the  large  furniture  stores,  the 
antique  and  art  shops,  the  professional  decorators;  in  short,  Boston  was 
dependent  on  the  artists,  craftsmen  and  manufacturers  of  other  places  and 
other  times. 


V  —  1920-1930 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  of  America,  the  development  of 
architecture  within  the  last  decade  has  been  accompanied  by  a  development 
of  polychrome  ornament  in  faience,  truly  architectural  sculpture  and  carving, 
cast  and  wrought  metal  work,  and  a  treatment  of  glass  and  illumination  which, 
together  with  the  development  of  the  structural  and  ornamental  handling  of 
concrete,  brick  and  stone,  make  it  possible  to  say  that  there  is  a  style  of  Amer¬ 
ican  architecture  that  is  as  different  from  the  modernism  of  Europe  as  it  is  from 
our  previous  experiments  in  the  older  European  styles.  In  comparison  with 
the  work  in  other  cities,  this  architecture  has  small  representation  in  Boston, 
but  it  is  here,  and  its  appearance  is  important. 

Elsewhere  the  development  of  architecture  and  art  schools,  industrial 
organizations  and  the  extension  work  of  museums  has  materially  altered  the 
quality  of  design  in  many  industries,  most  notably  in  textiles  and  small  acces¬ 
sory  ornaments  of  the  apartment.  The  post-war  development  of  the  dye  and 
paint  manufactories  and  of  certain  of  the  metal  industries  specializing  in  house¬ 
hold  equipment  has  provided  colorful  furnishings  and  accessories,  usually 
neither  tiaditional  nor  affected  in  design.  If  we  had  done  as  well  in  radio  cabi- 
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nets  as  we  have  done  in  kitchen,  office  and  bathroom  furnishings,  we  should 
have  done  fairly  well.  Where  is  Boston  in  this  development?  Of  over  thirty 
manufactories  established  in  this  art  center  during  the  past  year,  in  only  one 
was  the  element  of  design  at  all  important.  That  was  an  art  novelty  company! 

Early  in  1930  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  organize 
“art  week.”  It  was  a  serious  effort  to  solve  important  problems  and  the 
effects  to  date  have  been  encouraging,  but  the  actual  discussions  at  this  meeting 
were  both  funny  and  pathetic.  There  were  present  representatives  of  the  chief 
museums  and  art  schools,  together  with  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The 
ignorance  they  displayed  of  each  other’s  work  was  lamentable.  One  industrial 
leader  had  prepared  a  list  of  things  he  would  like  the  museums  to  do,  just  for  one 
week.  He  wanted  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  open  its  doors  to  the  public. 
He  wanted  it  to  provide  free  guidance  through  the  galleries.  He  begged  for 
a  few  lectures  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff.  I  wondered  whose  fault 
it  was  that  he  was  so  entirely  unaware  that  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  had 
been  doing  all  those  things  for  about  fifty  years. 

One  manufacturer  confessed  that  he  had  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  he 
needed  art  in  his  product.  He  was  glad  to  meet  folks  who  had  art  because 
he  wanted  to  find  out  how  to  get  it.  Another  manufacturer  had  art  in  his 
product  already.  The  product  was  bed  and  table  linen.  He  had  discovered 
that  it  wouldn’t  sell  on  price  and  quality.  The  public  didn’t  care  about  price 
and  quality  any  more.  It  wanted  art.  So  he  had  dyed  his  linen  all  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  now  he  had  an  art  product.  More  than  one  displayed  a 
belief  that  art  meant  color,  paint  or  dye,  and  had  no  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  design  goes  deeper  than  the  surface,  deep  into  the  structure  of  things, 
deep  into  their  use. 

In  1924  the  Metropolitan  Museum  opened  the  American  wing.  In  1928 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  opened  its  new  building  with  a  display  of  period 
interiors.  In  the  following  year  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opened 
its  wing  of  Decorative  Arts,  also  a  series  of  period  interiors  set  off  by  small 
study  collections.  Other  museums  of  the  country  have  followed  suit.  The 
immediate  and  most  obvious  result  has  been  to  flood  the  shops  with  a  quantity 
of  factory-made  period  furniture  at  prices  not  excessive,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  reproducing  period  furniture  under  factory  conditions,  but  both  excessive 
and  silly  when  one  considers  either  factory  processes  or  the  purpose  and  use 
of  furniture  and  the  general  conditions  of  modern  life.  It  serves  its  most 
useful  purpose  by  crowding  previous  furniture  of  worse  design  into  bargain 
sales  and  tending  to  crowd  the  “antique”  dealer  out  of  business  altogether. 

Museum  collections  of  objects  of  the  decorative  arts  are  valuable  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  industrial  and  craftsman  designer,  the  more  valuable  when 
whole  interiors  consistent  in  style  are  shown.  But  there  is  another  point. 
Museums  are  storehouses  of  the  past.  Neither  today  nor  tomorrow  will  long 
endure  an  apartment,  much  less  a  more  stately  residence,  that  looks  like  a 
museum ! 

In  1925  the  Exposition  Universelle  des  Arts  Industriels-  Modernes  was 
held  at  Paris.  American  artists  and  manufacturers  were  invited  to  exhibit 
and  were  obliged  to  decline.  They  were  making  nothing  of  modern  design! 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  that  defect  in  the  last  five  years.  There 
has  been  more  imitation  of  foreign  work.  There  have  been  some  original 
designs.  There  have  been  imported  examples  of  modern  work  on  display  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  the  shops,  together  with  domestic  imitations, 
and  a  small  residue  of  good  domestic  designs. 

The  problem  before  American  artists  and  manufacturers  today  is  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  1880  so  far  as  design  goes,  except  that  now  we  have 
the  material  means  and  the  technical  facility.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  to  bring  designers  and  workmen  into  mutually  helpful 
relations  and  to  encourage  workmen  to  execute  designs  of  their  own. 


Editorial  Note 

The  reader  may  have  remarked  that  individual  names  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Code’s  thoughtful  paper.  Even  so  distinguished  a  worker  in  stained  glass  windows  as  Charles 
J.  Connick  and  so  famous  a  book-designer  as  Daniel  B.  Updike  are  not  singled  out  for  special 
notice.  This  is  not  because  of  the  scarcity  of  decorative  artists  in  Boston.  One  might 
almost  say  it  is  because  of  their  abundance.  Moreover,  the  authorship  of  articles  in  this 
field  is  sometimes  so  composite  that  it  is  not  easy  to  select  a  chief  designer  without  ignoring 
others  whose  skill  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  product.  Painting  and  sculpture 
are  now  individual  and  personal  arts,  but  in  these  crafts  it  would  seem  that  we  are  back  in 
the  period  of  co-operative  effort  and  relative  anonymity  which  produced  the  European 
cathedrals.  This  in  an  age  of  exploited  personalities  and  clamorous  advertising  is  so  unusual 
as  to  be  worthy  of  remark.  In  one  particular,  at  least,  the  machine  age  reverts  to  the  methods 
of  the  handicraft  era. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Code  makes  it  clear  in  his  paragraphs  on  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
that  the  work  of  our  Boston  craftsmen,  both  those  who  have  achieved  personal  celebrity  and 
others  less  widely  known,  stands  on  a  high  plane  of  excellence.  To  mastery  of  the  processes 
involved  not  a  few  of  our  decorative  artists  add  originality  of  conception  and  a  true  creative 
touch,  and,  as  he  bears  witness,  their  work  in  many  fields  has  exerted  a  nation-wide  influence. 

The  excellence  of  their  product  was  signally  demonstrated  in  the  Tercentenary  Fine 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  held  in  Horticultural  Hall  from  July  7  to  July  31,  1930.  Of  the 
four  halls  used  two  were  devoted  to  painting  and  sculpture  and  one  to  an  arts  and  crafts 
exhibit,  while  the  fourth  was  fitted  up  as  a  miniature  chapel,  with  stained  glass  windows 
(all  actually  in  process  of  construction  at  the  time),  wood  carvings,  sculpture  and  appropriate 
ecclesiastical  accessories. 

The  stained  glass  windows  were  especially  admired.  Good  judges  have  held  that  in 
this  field  no  city  in  the  world  produces  work  superior  in  design  and  color  to  that  of  the  leading 
studios  of  Boston. 

Other  artists,  most  of  them  master  craftsmen  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  pre¬ 
sented  eighty-three  specimens  of  their  work  in  bookbinding  and  book  printing.  The  exhibit 
of  silver,  in  which  Boston  has  a  tradition  of  excellence  running  back  beyond  Paul  Revere  to 
the  colonial  craftsmen,  contained  a  varied  assortment  of  objects,  fifty-two  specimens  in  all. 
That  of  jewelry  contained  ninety-eight  examples.  There  were  thirteen  examples  of  work- 
in  enamel  and  copper,  a  large  display  of  pottery  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  objects. 

All  the  work  was  by  living  craftsmen.  It  was  not  merely  a  historical  and  reminiscent 
display  but  one  designed  to  illustrate  the  flourishing  state  of  the  decorative  arts  in  present- 
day  Boston. 
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By  CHARLES  H.  GRANDQENT 

I  hese  years  have  marked  the  passing  of  the  old  Museum  and  the  experiment 
of  the  Opera  House.  Other  things  have  happened,  but  these  have  been  the 
great  things.  Any  period  of  half  a  century  will  cover  deaths  and  births  a-plenty. 
Some  of  the  newborn  will  live  on  into  the  next  era,  for  the  most  part  with 
diminished  glory;  others  will  perish  while  still  in  their  prime.  And  the  deaths 
will  scar  with  a  wound  not  to  be  healed.  Whatever  be  the  charm  of  a  fresh 
arrival,  it  will  always  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  memory  of  the  departed. 
“A  splendid  playhouse,  to  be  sure,  but  for  acoustics  and  for  grandeur  not  in 
the  same  class  with  the  old  Boston  Theater !”  “The  new  stock  company 
is  excellent  as  things  go  nowadays.  Ah!  when  shall  we  ever  see  the  like 
of  the  old  Museum  Company?”  And  these  repinings  have  a  good  basis  in 
fact. 

Ihe  earliest  Boston  Theater  —  not  the  one  we  remember  —  dated  back 
to  1791.  Our  own,  so  recently  demolished,  was  opened  with  pomp  in  1854; 
its  destruction  began  seventy  years  later.  In  its  day  it  was  one  of  the  great 
theaters  of  the  world;  its  stage  was  for  years  the  biggest  in  the  country,  easily 
housing  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest”  or  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  or  the 
archery  scene  from  “William  Tell”  or  (passing  to  later  times)  “The  Black 
Crook,”  “Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days”  and  “The  Children  of  Captain 
Grant.”  There,  too,  was  held  every  year  the  prize  drill  of  the  Boston  School 
Regiment.  Those  were  thrilling  days  for  the  schoolboys.  What  a  sensation 
it  was  to  tread  those  mysterious  boards,  to  look  up  at  the  bewildering  array 
of  ropes  and  scenery;  and  what  a  surprise  it  always  was  to  see  how  very  narrow 
a  space  divided  the  back  drop  from  the  outside  rear  wall.  Then  the  boys 
would  get  a  close-up  of  the  imperturbable  stage  cat, which  on  all  too  rare  occasions 
used  to  make  an  inopportune  appearance  on  the  stage;  then,  also,  they  could 
verify  the  existence  of  the  bats  which  they  had  so  often  thought  to  see  hovering 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  auditorium. 

It  was  a  fine  old  house,  built  in  the  European  stjde  with  shallow  balconies, 
thus  allowing  even  soft-spoken  lines  on  the  boards  to  be  heard  everywhere  — 
although  it  must  be  confessed  there  were  some  seats  from  which  the  stage 
was  quite  invisible.  A  larger  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  from  the  view  of  the 
upper  tiers  in  the  days  of  the  magnificent  central  chandelier,  which  was  really 
in  itself  gorgeous  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 

Eugene  Tompkins  was  the  manager,  having  succeeded  L.  R.  Shewed  in 
1878.  Lor  years  there  was  a  good  stock  company:  Shewed,  Mrs.  Barry,  Louis 
James,  Dan  Maguinnis.  1  hey  did  effective  work,  despite  the  huge  size  of  the 
had.  One  remembers  them,  for  instance,  in  “The  Exiles,”  which  banished 
them  to  Siberia.  Reinforcing  or  replacing  them  were  the  occasional  first- 
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magnitude  stars  —  Jefferson  in  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  Booth  and  Barrett  in 
“Macbeth,”  which  Forrest  had  acted  there  years  before. 

Chiefly,  I  fancy,  it  is  opera  more  than  anything  else  that  associates  itself 
with  the  Boston  Theater  in  its  last  half-century.  Companies  of  varied  speech 
and  school  there  regaled  Bostonian  ears.  Italian  one  remembers  with  Patti, 
Campanini  and  Del  Puente,  with  Caruso  and  Bond;  French  with  Plangon. 
Several  excellent  American  companies;  one  in  particular,  with  a  “Flying  Dutch¬ 
man”  called  Ludwig  (he  was  really  an  Irishman),  never  equaled  in  grace  and 
for  singing  scarcely  to  be  rated  below  the  great  Bispham.  And  one  must 
never  forget  our  own  Bostonians,  earlier  the  Ideal  Opera  Company.  Most 
solemn  of  occasions,  however,  was  the  annual  visit  of  the  Metropolitan  Company 
with  Wagner,  —  occasionally  diversified  by  Beethoven  or  Weber,  —  when 
we  used  to  get  up  at  five  and  stand  in  line  before  the  box  office  to  get  our  season 
tickets.  This  is  no  place  to  retail  the  history  of  German  opera  in  America; 
but  who  can  pass  it  by  without  recalling  Max  Alvary,  Lehmann,  Ternina, 
the  genial  Fischer?  One  appreciated  the  opportunity  better  after  a  few  seasons 
at  Mechanics  Hall,  even  if  we  did  have  the  privilege  there  of  hearing  Wagner 
sung  by  the  Reszke  brothers.  It  was  in  the  Boston  Theater  that  our  fellow 
townsmen  first  learned  to  know  the  “Ring”  and  “Tristan.”  For  “Parsifal” 
they  had  to  wait  for  Savage’s  company  at  the  Tremont  —  quickly  followed, 
however,  by  the  Metropolitan  with  Burgstaller. 

One  thrilling  incident  stands  out  in  one’s  memory.  It  was  a  “Lohengrin” 
evening.  The  tenor,  it  appeared,  was  suddenly  ill  and  there  was  nobody 
to  take  his  place.  The  audience  waited  anxiously;  would  the  management 
at  the  last  moment  change  the  bill?  No,  the  resourceful  executive,  knowing 
that  in  the  operetta  “Rob  Roy,”  then  running  at  the  Castle  Square,  there 
was  a  young  tenor,  Barron  Berthald,  who  knew  “Lohengrin”  and  many  other 
roles,  hurried  across  town,  snatched  “Prince  Charles”  from  the  stage,  rushed 
him  to  the  Boston,  wrhere,  without  a  moment’s  preparation,  he  sang  the  “Swan 
Knight”  with  brilliant  success.  Before  long  he  was  engaged  in  grand  opera 
in  Berlin. 

Sad  as  was  the  disappearance  of  the  familiar  Boston  Theater,  still  more 
tragic  was  the  demolition  of  the  dear  old  Museum.  Both,  to  be  sure,  had  some¬ 
what  declined  from  their  earlier  high  estate  but  both  had  the  genuine  aroma. 
Whither  can  have  gone  the  extensive  and  really  valuable  ethnological  collec¬ 
tions  that  filled  the  alcoves  of  the  great  hall;  and  whatever  can  have  become  of 
the  dusty,  dream-haunting  waxworks  that  haunted  the  top  floor?  Established 
in  1841,  the  Boston  Museum  held  its  farewell  performance  in  1903.  On  its 
planks,  since  1880,  had  appeared  Lester  Wallack  in  1881,  Clara  Morris  and 
Salvini  in  1882,  Edward  Harrigan  in  1884,  Augustin  Daly’s  company  also  in 
1884,  the  Florences  in  1885,  Janauschek  in  1887,  James  A.  Herne  in  1892. 
Among  the  well-remembered  pieces  are  “Harbor  Lights,”  “Hands  Across  the 
Sea,”  “Held  by  the  Enemy”  (with  Gillette),  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde” 
(with  Mansfield),  all  in  1886;  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  “Shenandoah,”  “Sweet 
Lavender,”  in  1888;  “All  the  Comforts  of  Home”  in  1891;  “Prince  Pro  Tem.” 
in  1893;  “Westward  Ho!”  in  1894.  Richard  Mansfield  first  performed  in 
Boston  at  the  Museum  in  1885  in  “A  Parisian  Romance.”  In  1887  came  that 
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most  unforgetable  and  nerve-destroying  piece,  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.” 
Dion  Boucicault  was  a  frequent  visitor,  with  “The  Shaughraun,”  “The  Colleen 
Bawn”  and  the  rest.  His  earlier  piece,  “The  Octoroon,”  had  led  the  way  there. 

Whether  as  support  to  a  distinguished  star  from  without  or  as  a  body  self- 
supporting  in  itself,  the  Museum  troupe  always  won  and  merited  acclaim. 
It  was  for  many  a  decade  one  of  the  leading  stock  companies  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Even  after  the  older  generation  had  withdrawn,  it  maintained 
its  reputation.  Jack  Mason  and  Joseph  Haworth  joined  the  band  before  1880: 
so  did  Sadie  Martinet  (in  1878);  so  did  William  Seymour  and  his  wife,  May 
Davenport  (in  1879).  The  “leading  ladies”  form  a  distinguished  list,  too 
long  to  quote  in  full,  and  it  were  invidious  to  make  a  choice.  One  might  say  the 
same  of  the  many  jeunes  premiers  who  first  made  their  reputation  on  this  stage. 

In  the  older  group  there  was  just  one  outstanding  heroine,  Miss  Annie 
Clarke;  and  one  hero,  Charles  Barron.  As  age  advances,  apparently  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  who  have  always  been  identified  with  leading  roles  to  appear 
before  the  same  public  in  more  elderly  or  minor  characters.  Miss  Clarke 
retired  in  1886,  but  afterwards  joined  the  Julia  Marlowe  Company,  with  which 
she  remained  until  her  death  in  1902.  How  many  parts,  classic  and  modern, 
she  had  made  her  own  before  her  departure!  In  her  later  years,  one  thinks  of 
her  with  pleasure  in  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  As  to  Barron,  his  elder  period 
includes  “Romany  Rye,”  “Tom  Jones”  and  the  astonishingly  different 
role  of  Silky  in  “Masks  and  Faces.”  He  left  the  Museum  to  travel  with 
McCullough. 

One  finds  it  impossible  to  refer  to  the  Museum  without  mention  of  the 
delectable  Mrs.  Vincent,  unsurpassable  as  comic  old  ladies.  And  one  is  con¬ 
strained  to  pause  for  a  moment  over  Burroughs,  Hudson,  Nolan  and  his  popular 
wife,  Kate  Ryan. 

One  authentic  genius,  however,  had  dominated  the  assembly.  William 
Warren,  a  comedian  of  absolutely  the  first  caliber,  retired  in  May,  1883;  his  last 
role  was  that  of  Eccles  in  “Caste.”  The  year  before,  on  October  27,  1882,  he 
had  been  tendered  a  golden  jubilee,  to  celebrate  his  fiftieth  anniversary  on  the 
stage.  On  that  occasion  he  played  Doctor  Pangloss  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in 
“The  Heir-at-Law”  and  “The  School  for  Scandal.”  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Bulfinch  place  on  September  21,  1888,  admired  as  an  artist,  respected  and  loved 
as  a  man.  Most  comic  actors  always  play  the  same  part,  under  different  names 
and  make-ups.  An  unusual  virtue  of  Warren  was  his  versatility.  He  could 
play  anything  from  Sir  Peter  to  Jefferson  Scattering  Batkins;  and  he  has  been 
known  even  to  enact  a  dyed-in-the-wool  villain. 

Happily  he  left  a  successor  equally  versatile,  full  of  comic  force,  equipped 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  art  —  George  W.  Wilson,  who  appeared  with  the 
Museum  company  in  1877  and  remained,  after  the  retirement  of  Warren,  as  its 
leading  comedian,  until  the  disruption  of  the  stock  company  in  1894.  His 
first  great  success  was  as  Uriah  Heep,  a  role  which  he  could  still  reproduce  at  the 
age  of  eighty  with  undiminished  effectiveness.  He  was  a  Boston  boy,  originally 
a  bank  clerk,  early  imbued  with  love  of  the  stage;  the  Boston  and  other  play¬ 
houses  saw  him  before  he  became  attached  to  the  Museum.  One  of  his  best 
remembered  plays  was  “The  Guv’nor.”  In  the  classics  one  recalls  him  as  Bob 
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Acres  and  Tony  Lumpkin,  and  especially  as  Crabtree  in  “The  School  for 
Scandal.”  He  became,  so  to  speak,  a  national  figure  for  his  performance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Porter  when  “Pinafore,”  at  the  Museum,  had  its  first  presentation 
in  America  in  1878.  When  “Patience”  followed  a  few  years  later,  Wilson 
revealed  himself  as  the  one  and  only  perfect  Bunthorne.  For  Wilson  had  the 
gift  of  extracting  the  utmost  of  fun  from  a  part  while  remaining  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  character. 

In  connection  with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  one  recalls  with  mingled  ecstasy 
and  regret  the  meteoric  career  of  the  Bijou  Theater,  opened  in  1882.  As  a 
pieface,  let  it  be  said  that  from  1836  on  there  had  existed  on  Washington  street 
a  certain  Lion  Theater,  which  in  1878  became  the  Gaiety,  the  abode  of  light 
opera  (“The  Mascot,”  for  instance,  “Pinafore”  and  “Patience”)  and  light 
comedy  (witness  Neil  Burgess  in  “Widow  Bedott ”).  Now,  in  1882,  refashioned 
into  a  modern,  elegant  playhouse  of  intimate  dimensions,  the  old  stand  blossomed 
into  the  Bijou,  and  began  its  all  too  brief  career  with  “Iolanthe”  and  “The 
borcerer,  led  by  the  iridescent  Henry  E.  Dixey,  by  a  handsome  and  musical 
baritone  who  called  himself  Broccolini,  and  by  the  beautiful,  sweet-voiced  Janet 
Edmondson.  These  performances  remained,  I  think,  unequaled  until  the 
reign  of  Winthrop  Ames. 

On  the  heels  of  this  offering  came  an  opera  never  revived,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  composed  by  the  versatile  Benjamin  E.  Woolf.  It  was  called  “Pounce 
and  Co.”  and  dealt,  in  uncannily  modern  fashion,  with  a  strike.  Just  as 
Charles  Reade  s  Put  A  ourself  in  His  Place”  might  have  been  written  about 
labor  troubles  of  today,  so  “Pounce  and  Co.”  seems  to  foretell  the  strikes  of 
yesterday  and  tomorrow.  In  a  word,  the  workingmen  insist  on  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  mill  and  after  a  short  and  sad  experience  beg  the  owner 
to  take  it  back.  The  performers  were,  in  part,  the  same  who  had  played  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Broccolini,  as  always,  was  faultless  —  this  time  as  a 
pompous  labor  leader.  Remember  that  in  “Iolanthe ”  he  had  been  Strephon  and 
in  “The  Sorcerer”  Sir  Marmaduke.  His  singing  of  the  minuet,  with  Miss 
Edmondson  as  Lady  Sangazure,  is  one  of  the  gladdest  memories  of  my  life. 
His  resourcefulness  was  still  further  exhibited  —  though  not  at  this  theater  — 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Roderick  Murgatroyd  in  “Ruddygore,”  when  he  played 
with  “Ruddygore  Reed”  at  the  Globe. 

The  house  remained  devoted  to  light  opera  during  1885,  was  closed  (perhaps 
because  it  was  too  small  to  pay  expenses)  in  1886,  and  was  afterwards  absorbed 
bj  Iveith.  Keith  s,  by  the  way,  was  opened  in  1894,  and  from  then  until  now 
has  remained  in  Boston  the  chief  exponent  of  the  type  of  performance  to  which 
Benjamin  Keith  (nobody  ever  knew  why)  gave  the  inappropriate  name, 
\audeville.  The  sort  of  show  which  Keith  so  well  developed  had  previously 
been  called  variety  or  oleo.  The  word  “vaudeville,”  on  the  other  hand,  means 
in  French  originally  a  popular  song,  then  an  extended  farce  interspersed  with 
verses  set  to  familiar  airs  (as  the  “Chapeau  de  Paille  dTtalie”),  lastly  a  farce 
in  three  acts  (as  the  “Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon”).  At  this  point  Mr. 
Keith  appropriated  the  name  to  his  own  brand  of  amusement.  This  brand,  it 
appears,  is  approaching  extinction,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  moving 
picture,  on  the  other  by  musical  comedy. 
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Playhouses  of  the  more  popular  order  have  not  been  lacking.  The  old 
Howard  Athenaeum,  once  a  theater  of  high  standing,  had  before  our  period 
become  a  home  of  light  and  varied  diversion;  and  so  it  has  remained.  The 
Bowdoin  Square,  a  comparatively  recent  venture,  has  pursued  its  venturesome 
course  through  several  species  of  entertainment,  including  melodrama  and 
tragedy,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  its  patrons.  The  St.  James,  a  large, 
comfortable  house  on  Huntington  avenue,  for  several  years,  with  a  stock  com¬ 
pany,  pursued  the  policy  of  repeating  Broadway  successes  of  not  too  long  ago. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  laudable  project  was  the  audience’s 
over-personal  and  jocose  interest  in  the  players.  Later  several  distinguished 
artists,  temporarily  out  of  a  job,  heightened  somewhat  the  quality  of  the  offering; 
until  within  a  year  or  two,  as  we  shall  see,  the  conquering  films  came  along  and 
displaced  them. 

Let  us  return  from  the  new  to  the  old.  The  Globe  Theater  —  not  the 
present  establishment  of  that  name,  but  the  one  on  Harvard  College  property, 
a  little  north  of  Essex  street  —  opened  in  1870  under  the  management  of  that 
great  romantic  actor,  Charles  Fechter.  Be  it  said  in  passing,  Fechter,  now 
remembered  chiefly  in  “Monte  Cristo”  and  “The  Corsican  Brothers,”  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  best  of  Hamlets,  playing  the  Dane  as  a  blond  of  full  habit. 
The  Globe  was  partly  burned  in  1872,  reopened  in  1874,  finally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1894.  In  the  meantime  it  had  a  distinguished  career.  Let  us  recall  a 
few  of  its  successes.  First,  of  course,  Fechter  in  “Monte  Cristo.”  In  1886, 
“The  Mikado”  with  sumptuous  settings.  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance”  also 
made  their  home  there.  There,  too,  Mansfield  performed  “Prince  Karl,” 
“Beau  Brummel,”  “Nero,”  “A  Parisian  Romance”  and  “Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.”  Rose  Coghlan  acted  in  “Diplomacy”;  De  Wolf  Hopper  gave  us 
“Wang”;  Francis  Wilson  “The  Lion  Tamer”;  William  Gillette  “The  Private 
Secretary.”  Wilson  Barrett  appeared  in  several  pieces;  Duse  in  “Camille,” 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “La  Locandiera”;  Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew 
in  “Therese,”  “Camille,”  “Frou  Frou”  and  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  In  its  last 
year  came  the  gay  “Isle  of  Champagne,”  with  Thomas  Seabrooke. 

Next  in  age  of  the  major  playhouses  —  but  with  a  long  interval  —  is  the 
Hollis,  made  over  from  the  Hollis  Street  Church  in  1885.  Despite  its  position 
a  wee  bit  uptown,  it  became  at  once  and  has  ever  since  remained  the  preferred 
abode  of  serious  drama  and  the  halting-place  of  the  most  esteemed  troupes 
and  artists.  The  Augustin  Daly  Company  made  it  their  Boston  headquarters 
and  there  introduced  to  Boston  the  bewitching  Ada  Rehan.  Julia  Marlowe 
graced  its  rather  stern  interior.  There  disported  themselves  John  Drew  and 
Maude  Adams;  and  there,  in  a  minor  part,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  dawned  upon  us.  There  we  have  seen  Walter  Hampden.  Thither 
betakes  itself  the  Theater  Guild;  and  there  Boston  has  recently  been  entranced 
by  the  Stratford  Players. 

Close  upon  the  Hollis,  in  1889,  came  the  Tremont,  named  after  an  older 
playhouse  of  1827.  Always  an  attractive  and  well-managed  establishment,  it 
underwent  considerable  alterations  after  a  fire  in  1916.  More  varied  in  its 
entertainment  than  the  Hollis,  it  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  — 
witness  the  following  selected  list:  Charles  Wyndham  in  “David  Garrick”; 
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Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  Snr,h  p.  ,  '  , 

"Tess”  and  “Becky  Sharp”;  Francis  Whon'ln  "F  G°0tl"'in’  Mrs-  FMce  in 
and  hjs  ambitious  fling  at  “Cyrano”  -  De  Wolf  H  Ermime’”  “Half  a  King” 
W lllard  and  Ada  Kehan  and  Bichard  Mnlfi  ??  H°Pper  ln  “EI  Capitan”;  E  S 
;n  their  respective  repertories;  Modjeska  to  She t*  ^  H“re  “nd  the  Ke“dals, 
Madame  Sans-Gene,”  “La  Maison  de  Poupfie" R<Mane  in  “Stpho," 
Duchesse  ;  the  Bostonians  in  “Robin  Hood"-  ’  U  lan  in  “La  Grande 

Agnes  Booth  in  -Jim  the  Penman” B^ln Vo*“  to  her  P^ets; 
and  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”’  even  W  ?°  “  the  “Madmonger’’ 

As  we  naturally  class  together  ,h»  w  m  Wasner  s  “Parsifal.” 
make  a  pair  of  the  Plymouth  and  the  Wflbur^6  Jrem°nt'  80  we  inevitably 
the  latter  from  1914.  Both  nrP  hr.  ,  bur’  the  former  dating  from  ion' 

>»*««*  theater  in  Boston  is  afe  in  Si^  «» 

fortable  dimensions  for  a  play.’  Ne  the  “  hvl' °P'  ?’  °n'y  °ne  of  c°'"- 
specialty;  the  two  have  agreed  in  pr  seating  *  “  “  t0  a  P^ular 
good  pieces.  At  the  Plymouth  we  have  seel  -  f"  *  medl<*  <* 

rish  Players,  “The  Garden  of  Allah”  “p  by  way  of  sample  —  the 

Jimmy  Valentine,”  “The  Green  GoddesV-  U  yn  Tn 'k',”  ‘'Disraeli’”  “Alias 
Sheldons  “Romance”  (its  opening  piece  with  ™bur  We  ass°aiate 

Horseback,”  “The  Green  Hat,”  “The  Road  to  r'  T??’  “Th<s  B«ar  «n 
Another  convenient  pair  consists  of  VT  »,  R°me’  Caponsacchi.” 
Shubert,  a  child  of  1910,  neighbors  on  Tpp  ^  fIajes^:Cj  born  in  1903,  and  the 
them  both  as  hospitable  to  musical  cLtedy  atT'  ^  are  “Pt  t0  think  of 
Shubert  opened  with  Sothern  and  Marlowe in “PJTlllPpiIr  are-  But  the 
it  has  offered  us  Maeterlinck’s  “Blue  Bird”  s  Pha  Tam,ag  of  the  Shrew”; 
itself  by  housing  Winthrop  Ames's  nmW  ! ^  ’  d  xt  has  eternally  endeared 
Penzance”  and  “The  ulto?  Zt '  “The  Pirates  0 

ratght  name  “Chu  Chin  Chow.”  Not  m  h  “  thls . >*oice  company,  one 
Majestic  has  given  us  two  weeks  of  in/erious  d^ama,  the" 

Novelh,  with  Shakespeare  in  Italian  -  pi  S  u  ra°edlan  and  comedian,  Ermete 
S’,  Bavid  Warfield  in  «£ 

•ith«  ^■ssr,?r0^rta1' a  bit  °,der  than 

first  showed  “Fiorodora”  to  Boston Adapted T  ?  T"’0  *"»  >a‘er  it 

such  as  the  various  “Follies”  and  Fred  Stone”  ^  S  ‘°  sPectaeular  pieces, 
theless  offered  its  hospitality  to  Mansfield^  to M T"*  diVerSi°nS’  “  llas  uever- 
A  case  of  tragic  downfall  is  that  of  the  Col  '“'J0"*1’'  /0  Dietnchstein. 
a  latitude,  just  below  the  Boston  and  Albanv  t  lb,a’  “tuated  at  too  southerly 
uud  an  alluring  entrance,  it  started  Iiffo„  the  b  n'  .  W“h  a  Mo“ish  exterior 
•  I®!1'  "  Li'-lr  Windermere’s  Fan”  was  nerfo  ?  f f  a“d  most  hoPofuI  plane 
T  "  jug  Maurice  Barrymore.  “The  Lost  pTV  ^  an  admirable  company, 

Here  “  was  that  Nance  O’Neil  after  f  f  Parad,se  waa  beautifully  done 
greatest  triumph;  “Magda,”  “Camille  "'°n  her  first  and 

pieces  she  played.  After  a  period  of  s  ock  t  *  °f  St'  John"  were  the 
along  from  1900  to  1903.  What  exacttyis  CZ"7ZT’  Vaud™,la’ 
Defender,  in  which  real  society  Z7 
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disguised  names?  Harry  Davenport  was  in  it  and  Alexander  Clark;  and 
Blanche  Ring,  with  “The  Good  Old  Summer  Time.”  Now  the  trains  rumble 
by  and  the  Elevated  cars  whiz  unfeelingly  past  that  Arabic  facade  that  once 
promised  so  much  glory. 

Another  checkered  career,  a  longer  one,  less  exalted  in  its  start  but  less 
pathetic  in  its  finish,  is  that  of  the  Park.  The  Park  Theater  goes  away  back  to 
1S79,  and  it  was  owned  by  Lotta  Crabtree.  Naturally  enough  it  opened  with. 
“La  Cigale,”  played  by  that  sprightly  artist.  One  recalls  amid  vicissitudes  of 
later  years  —  culminating  in  the  cinema  —  the  distinction  of  a  performance  of 
“Everyman”  in  1902.  Two  years  later  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch” 
was  on  the  scene.  “The  Belle  of  New  York”  came  in,  too.  But  one  most 
gladly  remembers  the  Park  for  Hoyt’s  “farce  comedies”:  “A  Black  Sheep,” 
for  instance,  and  “A  Temperance  Town.”  At  the  Park,  moreover,  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Company  periodically  ministered  to  our  thirst  for  music. 

From  1894  to  1897  Boston  enjoyed  a  real  carnival  of  operetta  —  and  of 
grand  opera,  too  —  at  the  Castle  Square  Theater,  dubbed  in  1918  the  Arlington. 
The  Castle  Square  is  another  victim  of  unfashionable  location.  An  attractive, 
spacious  and  commodious  auditorium,  a  sizable  stage,  intelligent  management, 
endless  enterprise  have  done  their  best;  but,  while  they  have  succeeded  in 
giving  keen  delight  to  a  whole  army  of  devotees,  they  have  not  made  the  venture 
continuously  remunerative.  Far  in  the  southern  zone,  its  prices  have  always 
had  to  be  ridiculously  low  —  so  low  that,  if  the  great  hall  was  not  absolutely  full, 
the  house  lost  money.  While  it  lasted,  the  Clara  Lane  Opera  Company  (as  it 
was  generally  called  after  its  dainty  prima  donna)  gave  to  the  unsophisticated  a 
first  experience  of  real  opera  and  to  the  sophisticated  a  chance  to  hear  a  galaxy 
of  famous  operettas  which  they  had  always  known  by  name,  but  by  name  only. 

After  the  operatic  era  came  a  period  of  plays;  a  stock  company  managed 
by  John  Craig  and  including  his  wife,  Mary  Young,  performed  everything 
from  “The  Circus  Girl”  to  “Richard  III,”  from  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda”  to 
“Hamlet.”  To  the  Shakesperean  matinees  school  children  were  generously 
invited.  Another  evidence  of  Mr.  Craig’s  liberality  was  the  prize  offered  by 
him  for  the  best  play  written  by  an  American  student  of  the  drama,  a  helpful 
adjunct  to  Professor  Baker’s  course  at  Harvard,  known  as  “English  47.”  Even 
more  valued  than  the  prize  itself  was  the  opportunity  to  have  one’s  product 
adequately  performed.  Several  pieces  thus  saw  the  light:  “Believe  Me, 
Xantippe,”  “Common  Clay,”  “The  End  of  the  Bridge.” 

For  awhile  the  theater  was  given  over  to  cheap  reproductions  of  various 
New  York  successes.  Then,  for  a  while,  the  Craigs  resumed  control.  Again 
came  reflections  of  Gotham  and  miscellaneous  engagements.  On  the  one  hand 
“Abie’s  Irish  Rose”;  on  the  other,  a  Shakesperean  season  by  Leiber.  One  of 
the  many  hopeful  attempts  to  create  a  moderate-priced  grand  opera  met  its 
Waterloo  there  in  1929. 

Boston  has  always  craved  real  opera,  but  has  habitually  fallen  between 
reluctance  to  pay  for  the  very  best  and  equal  reluctance  to  hear  anything  else. 
The  visitations  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago  company  have  been 
glorious,  but  brief.  More  unassuming  troupes,  offering  second-rate  entertain¬ 
ment  at  third-rate  cost,  have  generally  failed.  At  last  in  1909  came  the  dawn. 
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The  generosity  of  a  citizen,  Eben  D.  Jordan,  built  an  adequate  and  dignified 
house  and  guaranteed  expenses  for  three  years.  There  was  a  Board  of  Directors 
—  fifteen,  including  G.  W.  Chadwick,  F.  S.  Converse,  Eben  D.  Jordan,  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  G.  M.  Lane,  J.  N.  Perkins.  The  managing  director  was  Henry  Russell. 
Among  the  three  stage  directors  was  J.  Urban,  destined  to  work  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  an  artistic  vein.  The  new  house  opened  with  “La  Gioconda,”  with 
Nordica,  Louise  Homer  and  Baklanoff.  Was  it  an  evil  omen  that  a  strike 
caused  undue  delay  between  the  acts?  If  it  was,  the  baleful  effect  was  not  at 
once  manifest.  The  opera  gathered  an  excellent  troupe  of  its  own,  including 
Marcoux  (as  yet  without  the  Vanni),  and  invited  distinguished  artists  from 
outside.  The  production  was  strikingly  good.  One  saw  an  occasional  rarity: 
Bizet’s  “Djamileh,”  for  instance.  “La  Foret  Bleue,”  which  was  to  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  repertory,  had  its  first  presentation 
(after  knocking  unsuccessfully  at  several  doors)  on  our  own  stage. 

When  Mr.  Jordan’s  three  years  were  up,  the  opera  proceeded,  not  without 
signs  of  staggering,  bereft  of  that  support.  Through  the  season  of  1913-14  it 
maintained  itself.  Perhaps  it  could  have  gone  on  indefinitely  had  it  not  been 
for  the  war.  But  the  war  arrived,  and  with  it  the  downfall  of  our  cherished 
enterprise.  The  next  season  brought  to  the  vast  hall  —  too  big  for  most  pur¬ 
poses —  the  Jewett  Players,  in  Shakespeare.  Then  to  many  spectators  it  was 
revealed,  to  their  amazement,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  need  not  be  elderly  and 
corpulent.  The  Russian  Ballet  came  in  1916  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  Again  the  next  year  the  Metropolitan  favored  us;  so  did  Sarah 
Bernhardt;  so  did  others.  The  season  of  1918  boasted  both  the  New  York  and 
the  Chicago  troupes;  but  1919  was  given  over,  while  the  house  was  not  closed, 
to  variety.  In  subsequent  years  the  Chicago  outfit  has  favored  us;  and  other 
operatic  companies,  German  and  Russian,  but  mainly  Italian,  have  done  their 
bit.  Theatrical  stars,  French  and  German,  have  helped  to  keep  the  house 
open. 

If  we  could  not  pay  for  a  Boston  opera,  could  we,  after  the  demise  of  the 
Museum,  maintain  a  stock  company  of  actors  of  the  first  quality?  For  a  while 
we  did.  Mr.  Henry  Jewett  it  was  who  created  the  Copley  Square  Theater,  on 
Dartmouth  street,  in  1915.  And  a  right  good  band  of  artists  he  got  together, 
and  a  right  good  set  of  plays  he  put  before  us  for  some  ten  years.  The  company 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  not  too  rapidly;  if  we  lost  some  of  the  best,  such 
as  W  ingfield,  we  gained  such  a  star  as  Clive.  While  we  were  treated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  authors,  the  management  came  to  make  rather  a  specialty 
of  Shaw,  whom  its  actors  did  particularly  well.  Twenty  of  Shaw’s  pieces  were 
given.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Copley  was  reached 
in  its  performance  of  Milne’s  “Truth  About  Blayds,”  in  1924.  Even  before 
t His  there  had  been  troubles.  The  house  closed  in  1921,  but  was  moved  to 
Stuart  street,  enlarged,  and  reopened  in  1922.  Then  fell  misfortune  —  financial 
difficulties,  disbanding;  ultimate  rescue  and  restoration  under  the  leadership  of 
E.  E.  Clive.  This  was  in  1925.  Since  then  the  Copley,  with  a  faithful  though 
neither  exuberantly  youthful  nor  overnumerous  public,  has  offered  long  runs 
of  amusing  comedies,  mainly  English,  with  an  adequate  and  excellently  managed 
company.  Mystery  pieces  have  of  late  been  the  favorites.  In  November, 
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930,  even  these  had  ceased  to  attract  paying  audiences  and  Mr.  Clive  and  his 
company  removed  to  Worcester.  On  December  26  the  theater  reopened  with 
a  new  stock  company  under  the  management  of  F.  C.  Strickland  and  it  has 
had  varying  fortunes  since. 

Mr.  Jewett  meanwhile,  all  undaunted,  had  stepped  forward  with  a  new 
entei  prise.  Having  interested  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy  drama-lovers 
he  pu  up  a  fine  building  opposite  Symphony  Hall,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
c  ucative  value  of  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  classics,  he  obtained  for  the  Repertory 
rheater  exemption  from  taxation.  The  plays  indeed  were  good,  both  the  old 
d  new  but  of  the  acting,  in  general,  the  most  that  can  be  said  was  that 

“TheSR?vah ‘“"IT  Ti"''  °Peni"S  “  1925  Was  8eemfaSIy  auspicious: 
3  R  Vals’  ,'vlth  J<'"’  1  Illmself  and  ^uris  Wilson.  Among  the  subsequent 
offerings  may  be  recalled  “The  Beaux'  Stratagem,”  “Much  Ado  About  Noth- 

Lady  fro,n  the  Sea,”  “R.  U.  R„”  “The  Swan.”  Attractive  though 
e  titles  iveie,  the  audiences  fell  away.  Strikes  ensued.  By  the  end  of  1929 
the  brief  career  of  the  Repertory  was  closed,  though  one  hopes  not  forever.  At 
piesent,  not  the  play  but  the  moving  picture  is  the  thing. 

Since  the  “movies”  have  to  so  great  an  extent  supplanted  the  spoken 

thev  h  WG  mUSt  °Ur  SUbjeCt  With°Ut  Saying  a  word  of  them-  although 

evervwherp110  ww  k  0°^on  with  Boston>  ha™g  the  same  citizenship 
eveiyuhere  What  a  broad  citizenship  it  is!  Yet  their  whole  history  covers 

y  about  half  our  period.  I  heir  ancestors  were  those  none  too  reputable 

penny-m-t  lie-slot  machines  which  stood  in  rows  in  unused  shops  and  doorways 

A  red  moving  picture,  though,  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  in  an  office  opposite 

.  ,  ks  H°tel  abo,ut  1902’  and  a  Aguiar  show  arrived  about  1905  on  Wash¬ 

ington  street  not  far  from  the  Globe;  it  took  the  form  of  an  old  coach  in  which 

carnffrom^he^d  S  slide  by‘  0ne  suggestion  for  it  doubtless 

f  ,  \tbev  dl0rama>  a  motionless  but  very  lifelike  panorama,  partly  in 

f’  Which  the  sPectator  viewed  from  a  sheltered  cupola  or  the  likeP  There 
nas  once  a  popular  “City  of  Jerusalem.”  And  on  Tremont  street,  for  some 

Gettysburg"'  SUggestive  titIe  “Custer's  Last  Charge,  formerly  Battle  of 

The  Pathe  Company  in  France  made  the  first  films.  Dreadful  things  thev 
u  ere,  too,  jerky,  flashy,  eye-destroying.  No  wonder  the  public  for  some  years 

Su  It^v's  IT  ^  a.Mclrr”  Wb6n  ^  f°rmed  the  Iatter  part  of  a  variety 
shou  It  was  like  singing  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  at  a  concert.  No  sooner  did 

America^1115,  §  than  a11  the  people  reached  for  their  hats, 

nencan  companies,  not  much  better,  entered  into  the  competition-  Lubin 

streerPhikdelnh- FiIm‘  Lubin  had  a  r°°f  Studi°  on  Arcb 
own  ird  n  1  ’  ^ a  ph°tographed  variety  a<*s,  while  in  his  German- 

one  reel  reProduced  sham  prize  fights.  All  the  early  exhibits  were  of 

in  PhLdeLhk  Mhrk’  °f  Mark  and  WagneB  ^-machine  operators 

n  Philadelphia,  who  opened  the  first  real  motion  picture  theater  in  our  town 

the  Comique  in  Scollay  square.  That  was  in  1906  and  the  place  closed  only 

andWtheashow0L  t  d^lf^  ^  hUndred  the  price  was  ten  cents, 

show  lasted  half  an  hour.  From  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  was  - 
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the  length  of  its  film  in  feet.  Soon  appeared  the  Unique  Theater  (now  the 
Stuart)  on  Washington  street,  run  by  Mr.  Washburn;  also  the  Star,  under 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  Scollay  square,  at  present  called  the  Scollay  Square  Rialto. 
Mr.  Campbell  writes:  “During  the  first  year  and  a  half  that  I  managed  this 
theater,  very  often  we  used  to  open  at  nine  in  the  morning  to  a  capacity  house 
and  run  shows  as  short  as  twelve  minutes’  duration,  after  which  we  would 
pass  people  out  through  a  rear  exit  and  there  would  be  more  than  enough 
people  waiting  to  fill  the  house  again.  This  would  continue  until  we  closed 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,”  The  house  held  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Not  many  years  after,  the  Old  South  opened  on  Washington  street  opposite 
Milk;  and  the  Pastime,  also  on  Washington,  over  the  old  Clark’s  Plotel;  and  the 
Washington,  still  running  on  the  same  street;  and  the  Scenic  Temple  in  the  old 
church  on  Berkeley  street.  It  was  at  the  Star,  above  mentioned,  that  two- 
reel  pictures,  of  Pathe  make,  were  first  shown,  about  1908.  “All  of  our  shows 
in  those  days,”  says  Mr.  Campbell,  “used  to  run  a  full  week;  that  is,  we  would 
rent  about  three  reels  for  a  full  week  and  would  show  any  part  of  the  same 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done.  The  shows  naturally  ran  from  a 
minimum  of  twelve  minutes  to  a  maximum  of  about  forty-five  minutes.  As 
more  theaters  opened,  the  shows  commenced  to  increase  in  length,  until  at 
last  we  were  presenting  shows  of  an  hour’s  duration.”  From  three  to  five 
reels  came  to  be  a  common  length  after  the  formation  (not  much  later)  of  the 
Famous  Players  Company  to  make  pictures  of  well-known  plays  and  books. 

Varied  has  been  the  career  of  the  ancient  Music  Hall,  where  we  used  to 
hear  our  Symphony  concerts  before  the  erection  of  Symphony  Hall.  Since 
leaving  that  highly  respectable  career,  it  has  changed  its  name  as  frequently 
as  a  popular  divorcee:  Music  Hall,  Boston  Music  Hall,  Umpire  I  heater,  American 
Music  Hall,  Orpheum  Theater,  Loew’s  Orpheum  Theater.  Before  1900, 
as  Music  Hall,  it  witnessed  fights,  wrestling  matches  and  sundry  public  events. 
Then,  in  1900,  renamed  Boston  Music  Hall  and  operated  by  Rollin  Allen  (owner 
of  the  Castle  Square),  it  offered  variety,  with  a  single  reel  at  the  end.  Under 
the  subsequent  management  of  William  Morris,  who  took  it  in  1905,  it  was 
devoted  to  strictly  high-class  vaudeville;  two  years  later  Percy  Williams  took 
it  and  rechristened  it  the  Orpheum.  As  such  it  was  bought  in  1910  by  Marcus 
Loew,  who  then  had  only  one  theater,  in  Brooklyn;  these  two  houses  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  circuit  which  at  his  death  comprised  three  hundred.  By  Mr. 
Loew  a  new  type  was  started  —  vaudeville  alternating  with  single  reel  films 
at  a  low  price;  and  the  venture  prospered. 

Another  house  in  Boston  was  founded  by  Mr.  Loew.  Everyone  knows, 
since  1922,  Loew’s  State  Theater  on  Massachusetts  avenue;  it  opened  as  a 
picture  establishment,  but  from  1925  to  1930  it  combined  screen  and  stage. 
Again,  since  April,  1930,  it  has  been  all  screen;  the  new  policy  started  with 
Greta  Garbo  in  “Anna  Christie.”  In  1928  it  gave  its  first  sound  picture, 
“Dancing  Daughters,”  and  “Fox  Movietone  News.”  Successful  “talkies 
have  since  been  given  in  various  places.  One  remembers  “Disraeli”  and  “1  he 
Vagabond  King.” 

Several  theaters  have  passed  from  stage  to  screen,  the  Park  and  the 
Repertory  with  no  change  of  name.  The  St.  James,  after  having  been  taken 
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over  by  the  Keith-Albee  concern  in  1927,  was  in  1929  acquired  by  the  Publix 
interests  and  dedicated,  under  the  name  of  Uptown  Theater,  to  films.  The 
old  Boston  before  its  destruction,  bought  by  Paul  Keith,  was  given  over  to 
pictures,  then  to  screen  and  vaudeville  combined.  Tremont  Temple  has 
become  a  ‘  movie  house.”  Palatial  new  houses  have  been  constructed.  One 
hardly  needs  to  mention  the  Keith  Memorial  and  the  Metropolitan. 

Even  the  staunch  and  stable  playhouses,  moreover,  have  their  occasional 
lapses  into  reels.  One  recalls,  at  the  Tremont,  “  Neptune’s  Daughter  ”  (Annette 
Kellerman’s  first  venture  when  she  emerged  from  Revere  Beach)  and  “Orphans 
of  the  Storm”;  at  the  Colonial,  “Ben  Hur”  and  “The  King  of  Kings.”  Where 
did  we  see  “ Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships”  and  “ The  Covered  Wagon  ”?  “  Cabiria,” 
I  know,  was  at  Tremont  Temple,  a  good  show,  all  the  better  for  really  literary 
titles  by  D’Annunzio;  there,  too,  was  “The  Lost  World”;  so  were  those  extraor¬ 
dinary  military  pictures  loaned  by  the  Italian  government  during  the  war, 
showing,  among  other  things,  the  transport  of  men  and  artillery  from  peak  to 

peak  by  cable.  Even  the  Harvard  Club  has  recently  advertised  a  moving 
picture  show.  ° 

To  Scollay  square,  first  Boston  cradle  of  the  “movie,”  let  us  turn  in  the 
moment  of  its  triumphs.  There,  in  a  flourishing  Italian  establishment,  the  New 
Palace  Theater,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Palace,  the  Palm  Garden  and  the 
Nickelodeon,  one  may  now  enjoy  a  film  “tutta  parlata.”  And  that  very  spot 
according  to  a  commemorative  tablet,  saw  the  birth  of  the  telephone,  on  June  2 
lo/ o,  thirty  years  before  the  advent  of  the  cinematograph. 

Does  the  story  of  these  fifty  years  teach  a  moral?  Possibly;  but  we  should 
doubtless  be  happier  not  to  trace  it.  The  half-century  has  been  a  good  old 
a  f-century,  while  it  lasted,  for  our  home  town.  It  has  taught  us  Wagner  and 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  it  has  revealed  Ibsen  and  Shaw;  grave  and  gay  in  whole¬ 
some  equipoise.  It  has  revealed  to  us  Shakespeare  from  new  angles  in  the 
performance  of  those  splendid  Italians,  Salvini  and  Novelli,  of  the  incomparable 
ra  ore  ayers,  of  our  own  Jane  Cowl.  It  has  witnessed  the  last  efforts  of 
two  very  great  and  very  diversely  endowed  actresses,  Bernhardt  and  Duse 
o  say  nothing  of  the  sprightly  Rejane.  To  the  enterprise  of  Mimi  Aguglia  it 
ias  opened  hospitable  though  not  over-capacious  doors;  it  has  welcomed 
Rom  New  York  sundry  German  and  Yiddish  troupes,  which  have  left  their 
ark  It  has  afforded  us  the  privilege  of  admiring  chez  nous  the  artistry  of 
onstant,  Coquehn  in  pieces  ranging  from  “Tartuffe”  to  “Les  Surprises  du 
n  oi  ce.  More  important  even  than  the  advent  of  famous  foreigners  has  been 

Jones”ewinCh  °Ur^nauVeu?0l0red  mCe’  aS  in  “Por^”  or  as  “Emperor 
Jones,  which  gave  the  highly  gifted  Charles  Gilpin  the  opportunity  of  his 

admUtL“Th  re  glpi0USly  end  thiS  era’  °r  gl°ri0Us1^  be^n  another,  by 
admitting  The  Green  Pastures”?  * 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


By  KENNETH  L.  MARK 

The  title  of  this  chapter,  “Science  and  Invention,”  *  is  much  more 

iiiiSHisSli! 

tn  the  increase  of  organized  knowledge  and  its  application. 

Just  rt  vagueness  exists  in  the  distinct, on  between  pure  science  and 

anplied  science  the  one  merging  into  the  other,  so  the  kind  o  wor-  one 

3^"  research  laboratories,  those  of  the  universities  and  ho*  of 

h  industries,  is  not  exclusively  theoretical  in  the  former  and 

latter  Vet  in  General,  the  problems  studied  at  the  umversi  .es  are  more 

i  l  ih,n  those  attacked  bv  the  industries  and  the  latter  depend 

fundamental  than  those  attacKtu  uy  former  It 

for  their  solutions  upon  the  results  previously  arrived  at  .n  the  <°™e^ 
would  seen,  quite  fitting,  therefore,  to  begin  with 

in  science  in  our  local  academic  institutions,  of  which  Harvard  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  the  most  ™P°-^ 

At  Harvard  in  1880  research  was  in  its  infancy,  do  be  sure,  tne  msio 
of  the  various  departments  of  science  show  that  some  feeble  beginnings  had 
been1  made1  in^the  previous  ten  years.  Nevertheless  the  department  of  physics 
for  example  was  still  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Lovering,  ons 
a  St  d  m  of  divinity,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  seemed  *o  ^ve  felt  no  mom 

called  upon  to  extend  the  domain  of  physics  than  as  a  preacher  he  would  have 
felt  obliged  to  add  a  chapter  to  the  Bible.  From  the  department  of  cheI1’'btry' 

also,  had  appeared  less  "than  a  dozen  contributions  to  the  advancement^ 

knowledge  in  this  field,  and  one  of  these  papers,  by  Professor  . _ . - > - 

- ,  Eofiraril„  ,„d  „„dirio«  „«  Mudri  ,n  ,b„  «m,,  •  «.-»•«  '''.Cr  »  -'-“O 

r»f  thpsp  subjects. 
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only  the  second  publication  in  organic  chemistry  to  be  made  in  America.  The 
natural  sciences  were  in  no  more  advanced  state,  although  the  name  of  Louis 
Agassiz  had  previously  added  great  prestige  to  Harvard  as  a  seat  of  learning. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  very  important  place  which  Harvard  occupies 
in  the  world  of  science  today  has  been  a  growth  almost  completely  confined 
to  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  had  attained,  it  is  true,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period  more  of  an  international  reputation  than  had,  perhaps,  the  other 
departments  of  science.  When,  in  1877,  Edward  C.  Pickering  was  appointed 
director  of  the  observatory,  the  positions  and  motions  of  a  great  number  of 
stars  had  been  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  an  extension  of  this 
difficult  investigation  was  urgently  needed.  Fortunately  the  art  and  science 
of  photography  had  at  about  this  time  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  astronomical  research  and  to  modify  profoundly  many  of 
its  methods.  Pickering,  who  was  already  distinguished  as  a  physicist,  took 
immediate  advantage  of  this  method  of  investigation  and  soon  won  for  himself 
and  for  the  observatory  an  international  reputation  for  his  researches  in  stellar 
photometry  and  spectroscopy.  The  photography  of  the  heavens  has  been 
continuously  carried  on  ever  since,  now  for  some  fifty  years,  and  an  unrivaled 
collection  of  celestial  photographs,  containing  more  than  200,000  glass  plates, 
has  been  accumulated.  The  interpretation  of  these  vast  data  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  distinguished  corps  of  astronomers,  including  Professor  W.  H. 
Pickering,  brother  of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  Professor  S.  I.  Bailey,  Mrs. 
\\  illiamina  P.  Fleming  and  Miss  Annie  J.  Cannon.  Branch  observatories 
have  been  established  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  1921  Dr.  Harlow 
Shapley  succeeded  Pickering,  who  had  died  in  1919,  as  director,  and  has 
continued  to  maintain  the  high  scientific  reputation  of  the  observatory. 

Another  observatory,  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  became  a 
department  of  the  university  soon  after  it  was  built  by  Abbott  Lawrence  Rot ch 
in  1884.  Rotch  was  the  first  director  and  held  the  position  until  his  death  in 
1912.  He  made  scientific  contributions  of  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
weather  and  was  the  recognized  leading  authority  in  America  in  this  field.  The 
studies  of  the  upper  air  made  at  the  Blue  Hill  by  means  of  kites  attracted  special 
attention.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  flights  of  the  kites  were  often  observed  by 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley  and  by  Mr.  Orville  Wright.  The  purpose  of  the 
observatory  has  always  been  that  of  an  institution  for  carrying  on  research  in 
meteorology  rather  than  a  center  from  which  to  make  daily  predictions  of  the 
weather.  The  high  scientific  standing  of  the  observatory  has  been  successfully 
maintained  by  the  present  director,  Alexander  G.  McAdie. 

In  1880  the  science  of  physics  had  not  yet  reached  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  that  spectacular  revolution  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  discovery  of 
“X-rays”  and  which  turned  the  attention  of  the  physicists  of  the  world  to  a 
study  of  these  rays  and  similar  phenomena,  a  study  which  has  resulted  in  the 
“radio”  of  today.  Yet  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
much  valuable  investigation  along  the  well-established  lines  was  carried  on  in 
the  department  at  Harvard  by  a  group  of  young  men  who  had  been  studying  in 
Germany  and  who  had  brought  wTith  them  the  spirit  of  research.  Very  little 
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